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INTRODUCTION 


The first volume of Professor Habib's collected works c*ovcred three 
themes: 1. Approach and Method, 2. India and the Asiatic Environ¬ 
ment, and 3. Medieval Mysticism. 

The present volume deals with the political history of medieval 
India and covers important events and personalities trom the Arab 
conquest of Sind to the middle of the fourteenth century. It contains 
Professor Habibs assessment of the main political figures of medieval 
India and provides a fresh perspective for the study of the attitudes 
and achievements of the medieval Sultans. These articles were written 
during a span of 46 years (from 1924 to 1970). As is perfectly under¬ 
standable his views on mimy mattei*s underwent a change during this 
long period. Though his basic approach remained unaltered, his tools 
of investigation and interpretation changed. In his earlier contribu¬ 
tions there is absolutely no reference to Dialectical Materialism, but 
his later da)' articles (e.g. Introduction to Elliot and Dowson’s His¬ 
tory of India) reflect an attempt to interpret medieval Indian His¬ 
tory in terms of Marxist theories. 

Some otlier articles which Professor Habib wrote on themes con¬ 
nected with medieval Indian history but could not be included in this 
volume due to copyright difficulties, are the following contributions 
to the Vtli volume of the Comprehensive History of India \ chapter I: 
The Asiatic Environment {Comprehensive History, pp. 1-131), chap¬ 
ter IV Section IX: Nasirudclin Khusrau Kiian {Comprehensive History, 
pp. 445-459), chapter V Section IV; Successors of Firuz Shah Tughluq 
[Comprehensive History, pp. 620-629). 

In the chapter on Asiatic Environment he has dealt with the rise 
of monarchy and the nature of the governing class among the Mus¬ 
lim ruling dynasties, the role of the Khwarazmian Empire, the rise 
ot Chengiz Khan, the Mongol invasion of ‘Ajam, tlie Qa’ans and the 
Mongol uluses and Amir Timur. Professor Habib was of the view 
that for a proper understanding of medieval Indian History, it is 
necessary to follow the march of events in Central Asia and Persia, t 

1. Professor Habib always thought that the Introductory chapter should provide de¬ 
tailed badeground to the main study. It was at his instance tiut a long ii^roductory 
section in Religion and Politics in India during the thirteenth Century was devoted by 
me to a discussion of "the pditical expansion and ideological integration of Islam till 
the 13th Centuiy". Sir Hamilton Gibb, however, did not agree with the need of sudi 
a l(»ig Bitroductimi. 
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Onc« when the scope of the Vth volume of the Comprehensive His¬ 
tory of India was being informally discussed. Professor Sri Ram 
Sharma expressed his doubt about the need and desirability of a 
lengthy Introduction. Professor Habibs reply was that for a proper 
understanding of the ideals of the Sultans and the character oi their 
administrative institutions, it was necessary to keep in view the evo¬ 
lution of Islamic institutions. It is in the broad framework of Asiatic 
and Islamic history that the institutional development in medieval 
India can be properly appreciated. The chapter on Miatic Environ¬ 
ment in the Comprehensive History of India is characterized by a 
critical evaluation of the stages of development in Islamic polit)' 
and provides a veritable background to the understanding of the 
adniinistrative and political institutions of the Delhi Sultanate. The 
se<*tion dealing with the Mongols draws attention not only to the 
character and personality of Chengiz and Timur, but gives a very 
interesting assessment ol the Mongol institutions and practices. It is 
practically impossible to appreciate the nature and magnitude of the 
Mongol problem without an insight into the background of the rise 
of Mongols and their social and military traditions. 

The article on Nasiruddin Khusrau Khan is based on an incisive 
analysis of the circumstances that led to the rise of Khusrau and the 
nature of his government. Barani’s account gives the impression that 
the rise of the fiaradu (or Paiwaris) was a successful assertion of 
Hindu pressure groups to snatch power from Muslim hands.^ Pro¬ 
fessor Habib has shown the baselessness of such an impression. 
Dr. R. P. Tripathi was the first to hint that the nature of the coup 
was not communal.3 Professor Habib has dealt with the problem 
thoroughly in the light of contemporary sources. He sums up his 
as.sessment of tlie rise of Khusrau Khan in the following words; 
“The Baradu insurrection is important because it brought about a 
crisis in the Empire of Delhi during the period of its greatest strength, 
but it was a crisis in the role of monarchy; it was not a crisis in the 
role of Islam or of Hinduism or in Hindu-Muslim relations” (p. 448). 
He has dismissed Barani s account of Khusrau Khan as a figment of 
his imagination. This chapter is, in fact, a valuable critique of the 


i. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp. 410-413. Inspired by Barani’s account Dr Ishwari 
Prasad remaiks: "Khusrau's object was to re-establish Hindu supremacy.” (Medieval 
India, p. 220). 

3. Sonia Aspects of Muslim AdmimstratUm, p. 54. Stanley Lane-Poole (Medieoal 
India under Mohammedan Rule, London, p. 119} had some vague realization of the 
non-oonununal charartei <rf tip's develt^ment when he observed; ‘The reign <rf an 
unclean pariah was as revolting to the Hindus themselves as to the Muslims.” But he 
could not analyze the reasons for this. Professor Habib’s analysis is dhai]^ and penetra* 
ting. 
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hivforiographical literature of medieval India and shows how pre¬ 
judice and predilection of a contemporary writer can blur historical 
perspective. 

The article dealing with the succ'essors of Fimz Shah Tughluq 
is in the nature of a brief resume of the main developments of the 
period. 

Some other articles of Professor Habib which could not be in¬ 
cluded in this volume are those which ax'e not relevant to the theme 
adopted in this voliune. in 1924 he coittributcd to Swarajya an article 
on “The origin of the Purdah system”; sometime later an article 
appeared in the Aligarh Magazine on ‘Mahatma Gandhi as a Man 
of Letters’. In 1932 Professor Habib wrote a long article dealing 
with the administrative system of modern Persia^ and in 1933 an¬ 
other article on ihe administration of justice in modem Persia.^ In 
1959 he contributed an article on Maulaiia Abul Kalam Azad under 
the title The Revolutionary Maulana’ to the Abul Kalam Azad 
Memorial Volume edited by Proiessor Huma)'un Kabir.6 

Professor Habib’s forte as a historian is his exctiptionaliy powerful 
historical imagination buttressed by a meticulous study o! the origi¬ 
nal source material imd mastery of minute details. As he wades 
through the contemporary accounts, his mind starts conjuring up 
pictures of the bygone societies and he lives in that atmosphere till 
every nebulous concept and elusive picture becomes clear to him. 
He believed neither in pedantic quantification of data nor in that 
pedagogic scafiolding of foot-notes which obscure the main structure 
from view. Guided by the creative spark of his fertile imagination, 
he portrayed the spirit of an age as a background against which he 
delineated his characters. While discussing the character and value 
of Mahmud’s work he says: “All men are more or less the product 
of their environment, and a rational criticism of Mahmud’s work must 
begin with an examination of the spirit of his age.” (p. 66). Not only 

4. Published in Fhe Muslim University Journal, Vol. I, No. 4, April-JuJy 1932, 
pp. 447-527. He concludes his article thus: “The administrative system of the coun¬ 
try, the importance of which in the pn>gress of a nation cannot Iw ignored, has been 
devel<q;>ing with marvellous rapidity. It has still many defects and shorfeumings, and 
I have commented upon them in detail. But they should not blind us to Ihe colossal 
work of the Pahlavi regime during the first decade of its existc-nce. Ndther Ardeshcr 
Babakan nor Shah Abbas Safavi—'perhaps not even Akbar the Great—accomplished 
anything that can be compared with its administrative achievements.” (p. 527). Uttle 
did Professor Habib realise at that time that within less than half a century the 
Pahlavi regime in Iran would become a tale of the past. This article, though based 
on original documents and state papers, gives too good a certificate to the Pahlavi 
administration. 

5. Mamie Culture, Vd. I, April, July, October 1933. 

8. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad—-A dlemofiol Vduma, Asia 191^, pp. 79-100., 
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in his study of Mahmud but in all other studies, Professor Habib 
has gone deep into the spirit of the age and all his characters which 
have been painted with this background are so lively and real that 
one can view them in their proper perspective without any difficulty. 

Professor Habib is no doubt parsimonious in foot-notes but that 
does not mean that he wrote without reference to authorities. He used 
to read the contemporary authorities over and over again. He then 
took down detailed notes from them and, having assimilated all that 
they contained, transferred his ideas to paper. His prodigious me¬ 
mory made it possible to analyse and synthesize his data in any 
framework that he designed for liis study. He worked so hard betore 
writing on any subject that he felt completely exliausted when he 
finished his work. Once he told me that none of his main contribu- 
tion.s—on Mahmud ol Ghazni, Amir Khusrau of Delhi, Ziauddin 
liarani etc.—exceeded 100-125 pages; the reason being that he work¬ 
ed on a theme so long as his imagination supported him. He disdained 
dilating on a theme unnecessarily. As soon as he had ellectively pre¬ 
sented the essence of his investigations to tlie reader, he left satis¬ 
fied and put down his jieii. He did not believe in history lieing an 
agglomeration of incoherent details. For him it meant insight into 
the spirit of an age. If conflicting data ever seemed to weaken his 
hy|)Othesis, he imiocentiy remarked: “The fault lies partly with the 
facts themseh es for they have au unfortunate habit of going wrong” 
(p. 124), and pushed his thesis further. 

Professor Habib wrote only when he had something new to say, 
some new perspective to provide or some fresh approach to suggest. 
It IS for this reason that his major works have provided inspiration 
to scholars to pursue the themes fmther. If his study of Sultan Mah¬ 
mud of Ghazni provided the perspective to Dr. Mohd. Nazim, his 
brief monograph on Khusrau encouraged Dr Wahid Mirza to carry 
tfie study further. His article on Muhammad bin Tughluq inspired 
Agha Mahdi Husain. Professor Habib will remain a pioneer in all 
these studies. A pioneer is bound to have his shortcomings and Pro¬ 
fessor Habib's studies camiot be considered perfect or final and for 
the matter of that no work can claim perfection or finality—^but he 
sliov/ed the way and later generations owe a debt to his scholarship 
for having opened fresh vistas of knowledge and provided new angles 
for the study of medieval Indian history. 

Professor Plabib laid great emphasis on effective presentation. He 
worked over his articles meticulously, like an artist. His search for 
apynopriate words continued liU the exposition became perfect and 
absorbing. He told me once that he had revised his study of Sultan 
Mahmud a dozen times before sending it for publication. 



Iriredua^On 


Professor Habib’s approadi in his articles on the ‘Arab Conquest 
of Sind’ and ‘Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni’ seems to have been deter¬ 
mined by his com iction that the abstract principles of creeds should 
be distinguished “from the motives actualK' governing the hVes of the 
mass of theii followers” (p. 1). He believed that neither the Omayyad 
conquerors of Sind nor the Ghaznaxnd invaders of India represented 
the principles of Islam in their political attitudes and behaviour. 
“Islam as a world force is to he jndired hv the life of the Prophet 
and the poliev of the Second Caliph” fn. 781 He has shown that the 
inspiring motn'e of the lives of the rulers that followed the “Ortho¬ 
dox Caliphs” was not Islam. They had mundane motives and fought 
for economic reasons. “The missionary'' zeal of the earlier Muslims 
had evaporated in the signal success it had achieved, and the creed 
that had corac into the world for the elevation of the lower classes 
was being used as a bulwark for the protection of s’ested interests 
and the continuation of the time-honoured abuses” (n. 37). He be¬ 
lieved in the secular character of all Muslim political organizations 
and states after the fall of the Khilafat-i-Rashida. 

At a time when the history of medieval India was being interpreted 
in communal terms and Muslim mlers were lieing presented in re¬ 
ligious colours. Professor Habib gave a new dimension to historical 
researches by emphasizing that economic and imperialistic consider¬ 
ations rather than religious zeal was the ins]iiring motive of the lives 
of medieval Sultans and that the administration of tlie Sultanate was 
essentially secular When he came across Fntawa-i-Jahandari wherein 
Barani clearly sa^'s that rulers ha\'e to frame zawahit which have no¬ 
thing to do with Shariat laws, he had the greatest historian of me¬ 
dieval India on his side. He criticised Barani’s remarks against the 
non-Muslims and ihe low-born people, but appreciated his clear 
and unerring vision in assessing the real nature of the administrative 
laws of the Sultanate. 

The .'Vrab contpiest of Sind, compared with Mahmud's wanton 
destruction in India,7 represented a liettcr and more liberal approach 
to some of the fundamental problems of religion and politics. “An 
efficient government of the country was impossible”* he observes, 
“without the help of the most talented and experienced men; and 
Muhammad Qasim, who was free from the sterile fanatici.smS of 

7. Fazl sums up Mahmud’s role in India in a short sentence; 

(he shed innocent blood). Ain-4 Akbari, 11, p. 198, 

B. Charge of 'sterile fanatSdsm’ against the Sultans is hardly sustainable. Even 
ShOubuddin of Chur had to make adjustments with Ae native population. The 
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the later Ghaznavid and Ghuriaii Turks, freely appointed Hindus to 
the highest oflBces” (p. 14). He has highlighted the principles that 
guided the Arab conquerors and remarked: (a) “He (Muhammad bin 
Qasfm) appointed people from among the villagers and the chief 
citizens to collect Ae fixed taxes from the cities and villages, tbat 
thf?re might be a feeling of strength and protection” (p. 15). (b) To 
a query of Muhammad bin Qasim, Hajjaj replied: “Nobody must be 
forbidden or prevented from following his religion. They may live in 
their houses in whatever manner they like” (p. 17). Summing up the 
role of Muhammad bin Qasim in Indian history, Professor Habib 
observes: “Alone among the many Muslim invaders of India, Mu¬ 
hammad Qasim is a character of whom a conscientious Musalman 
need not be ashamed”^ (p. 23). This observation seems to have been 
based on the following assessment: “He (Muhammad bin Qasim) 
seems to have felt keenly that Islam as a religion would be judged 
by the behaviour of the Arabs and he did all he could to obtain the 
goodwill of the Indians for his government as well as his faith” (p. 24). 
Regarding jizya which was levied bv Muhammad bin Qasim, Pro¬ 
fessor Habib has an explanation to offer; “The iizya, conceived as a 
tax on a non-Muslim for remaining a non-Muslim, can be regarded 
as fair and just only by tho^e who stand to gain by its imposition. But 
it must be confessed, that as interpreted by Muhammad Qasim, it 
lost much of its invidiousness” (p 24).if> Explaining the position fur¬ 
ther in a foot note (p. 31) he says: “That Muhammad Qasim’s jizua 
was a substantial tax and told heavilv on the people, we can hardly 
doubt. It was, nevertheless, accepted by the conquered population 
with a sense of relief. Thev had expected the destruction of their 
temples and the ruin of their civilization and were surprised to find 
that the Arab conquest meant only one tax more. Nor was the reli¬ 
gious aspect of the tax so obiectionable in the eighth century as today 
we mij^t be inclined to think, if it was a tax on non-Muslims for 
remaining non-Muslims, it was also (as interpreted by the second 
Caliph and Muhammad Qasim) a means of conferring on the non- 
Muslims the legal and political status of the Muslims.” 

Hindu rajas of Delhi and Ajmer were continued evmi after the conquest of these 
resions. The coins of Shihabtiddin have the figure of godde^ Lakshmi on it. Barring 
Firuz Shah Tu^uq and Sficandar Lodi no other Sultan ever gave expression to fana¬ 
tical views even as x>ersonal bias, let alone a.s State poliev. Professor Habib himself 
believed in this but, in this context, his remark is inspired by a comparah’ve assess¬ 
ment of the broad and tolerant policy erf the Arab conqueror of Sind. 

9. But why should any Mxisalman be proud or ashamed of any Muslim ruler’s actions? 
Every one aefed fax a particular situation, inspired by his own selfish interests. Posterity 
should try to understand, rather than condemn or defend, than. 

10. On page 28, f. n. 12 Mahmud bin Qasim diould be read as Muhammad bin 
Qasim. It is a printing mistake. 
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Some of the character-sketches in the articie on the Arab Conquest 
ot Sind are sharp and penetrating. He observes about Hajjaj: The 
sight of blood never nauseated Hajjaj; he is one of the greatest mur- 
wrers in history. But neither did it allure him. and he was entirely 
frTO from that morbid craving for the sight of human suffering in 
which alone Chengiz and Timur could find their happiness.” (p. 6). 
Then he praises another quality of Hajjaj: “The zeal of an intolerant 
bigot was as alien to his mind as the R*volutionarv and democratic 
fervour of the second Caliph (Ilazrat Omar), who had stubbornly 
refused to tolerate inequality in anv form” (p. 5). 

This article, despite all the insight displayed in it, was written 
without an extensive use of the Arab accounts of Sind and Hind. In 
fact even the full text of Chach Namah was not available in print.H 
Dr Daudpotas edition of Chach Namah appeared in 1939. ten years 
after the publication of this article. Furthermore Professor Habib was 
not able to give either as epilogue to his article on Arab Conquest 
of Sind or as prologue to his study of Mahmud, an account of Indo- 
Arab contacts to bring to full light the nature of Arab relations with 
India, particularly trade relations, presence of Arab colonies on 
coastal areas, the role of hnnarman in Indo-Muslim community life 
and other sinular aspects of medieval Indian culture. Later on con¬ 
siderable work appeared in Urdu on Tndo-Arab relations, while Vhe 
discovery of Geniza records brought new facts to light. Apart from 
Maiilana Sulaiman Nadvi’s classical work Arab wa Hind hay 
Ta'alluqat,l2 Maulana Athar Mubarakpuri’s volumes on Arab States 
in India and Indo-Arab Relations during the earlv periodi^J have pro¬ 
vided a very illuminating background to the Arab nile in Sind. Not¬ 
withstanding the fac*t that Professor Habib did not have access to 
much of the material which has recently come to light, his article 
has a perspective which helps us in understanding manv later deve¬ 
lopments. The accounts of the Arabs in Sind as given by Maulana 
Athar Mubarakpuri. Francisco Gabrieli.14 N. M. BillimoriaiS and 
others throw valuable light on Muhammad bin Qasim and his work 
in Sind. 

Again, the chief value of Professor Habib’s stiidv of Sultan 

11. All references to Chach Namah in Professor TIabrti’s article are fmni Elliot and 
Dowson’s Hivtory of India. Vol. I, pp. 131-211. 

Minca Kalichbeg Fredunbig’s English translation, appeared in 1900 (CommlMioner's 
Press, Karachi), but it has not bexm referred to by Professor Habib. 

12. Hindustan Academy, Allahabad. 1^10. 

13. Arab-wa-Hind Ahd~i RUdlat main, Dtdhi 1965; Uindmtan main Arhon Itf haku- 
mOtain, Delhi 1967; Islami Hind h azmat^ rafte, Chapter 111, pp, 91-131. 

14. Eflst and West. XV. 1964-65, pp. 281-295, “Muhammad ibn Owim afh-Thaqafi 
and the Arab Conquest of Sind”. 

15. Journal of the Skid Historical Society, June 1938, pp. 7-42. 
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Mahmud lies in its perspective. He has shown that die Sultan who 
is extolled by some as a religious hero, was really Sghting for the 
greed of gold and glory. "His outlook on life”, he remarks, "was es¬ 
sentially secular.” (p. 45). The inspiring motive of his life was not 
Islam but the spirit of Persian Renaissance. "The non-religious cha¬ 
racter of the expeditions”, he observes, “will be obvious to tiie critic 
who has grasped the salient features of the spirit of the age. They 
were not crusades but seculai exploits waged for the greed of glory 
and gold. It is im]^ossibIe to read a religious motive in them.” (p. 77). 
Then looking at the campaigns from the Islamic point of view, he 
remarks: "Islam sanctioned neither the vandalism nor the plunder¬ 
ing motives of the invader; no principle known to the Shariat justi¬ 
fied the uncalled for attack on Hindu princes who had done Mahmud 
and his subjects no harm...” (p. 78). Regarding Mahmud’s place in 
Indian history, Professor Habib is constrained to remark: “With the 
proper historv of our country Mahmud has nothing to do. But we 
have inherited from him the most bitter drop in our cup.” (p. 80). 

The first Indian historian who drew attention to this impact of 
Mahmud's invasions on Indian mind was Maulana Zakaullah of 
Delhi who remarked: 16 



Dr. Naziml7 is of the view that Zakaullah’s argument was adopt¬ 
ed and amplified by Professor Habib. It is true, but Professor Ha¬ 
bib’s delineation of the spirit of Persian Renaissance which Mahmud 
and Firdausi represented in their respective spheres, is original and 
penetrating and provides an explanation for the political behaviour 
of Mahmud. In fact Professor Habib was inspired by Alberuni who 
makes the following observation about the impact of Mahmud’s 
invasions on Indian mind: 

“Mahmud utterly ruined the prosperitv of the country, and 
performed these wonderful exploits, by which die Hindus 
became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and 
like a tale of old in the mouth of the people. Their scat¬ 
tered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate aver¬ 
sion towards all Muslims.”i8 

Some of the remarks of Professor Habib have been elaborated bv 
later modem writers. For instance, he observes: 

16. TarUA-i Hindustan, Vd. I, p. 304. 

17. The Life and Times of Stilfeiri Mahmud of Ghazna, p. 162. 

18. AlberunTs India, Sachao, Vd. 1, p. 22. 
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“Far from being a missionary, he (Mahmud) was not even 
a fanatic, though h’ke a clever man with a clear eye to his 
own profit, he fought with Hindus and Musalinans alike 
for the extension of his empire.” (p. 44). 

Developing the same idea, Dr. Nazim writes; 

“If he harassed the Hindu rajas of India, he did not spare 
the Muslim sovereigns of Iran and Transoxiana. The drama 
of plunder and bloodshed that wiis enacted in the sacred 
Ganges Doab was repeated with no less virulence on die 
slopes of the Mount Damawand and the banks of the river 
Oxiis. Religious considerations rare!)- ciurv weight with a 
conqueror, and the Sultan does not appear to have lieen 
influenced by them in his schemes of conquest,”19 

Professor Habib's studv of Sultan Mahmud’s character and cam¬ 
paigns is no doubt revealing and perceptive and provides a perspec¬ 
tive for the analysis of the Ghaznavid role in Indian history, but it 
must be stated that Professor Habib did not have access to as many 
and as varied contemporary and early sources as Dr. Nazim or Dr. 
Bosvvorth had In meticulous studv of the details of Mahmud’s life 
and campaigns, Nazim far excels Habib; Bosworth’s Central Asian 
perspective is stronger than Habib’s, though his analysis of the spirit 
of the age is cursory. 

Professor Habib’s observations: “Mahmud was no pahilwan; feats 
of personal prowess were beyond his strength” (p. 44) or that 
“Mahmud seldom, if ever, shared the hard life of his soldiers,” (p. 
101) are contradicted bv historical facts. Mahmud usuallv plunged 
himself into the thickest part of the battle.so It is said that he re¬ 
ceived seventy two cuts and wounds durinc his numerous wars.2l 
At the siege of Multan he killed so many of the enemv that his hand 
was stuck fast to the hilt of his sword witli congealed blood and had 
to be immersed in a bath of hot water liefore it could lx* loosened.22 


19. The Life and Times of fiuUan MrJimud of Ghazna, pp. 163-164. 

20. Utbi, p. 129; F’amikhi, f. 8l> as cited by M. Nazim. 

21. Mafma’ul Ansab f. 246a. 

22. Pakhr i Mudabbir writes: 
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He was known for the use of the sword and qalachuri.^ According 
to Sbabankarai, he had a mace of 60 mans weight which he could 
whirl round his head and throw 20 gaz.24 

Similarly Professor Habib's remaik that administrative questions 
never interested Mahmud (p. 71) is contradicted by ‘Utbi.24a An im¬ 
portant fact which escaped Professor Habib’s notice but which, ac¬ 
cording to Alberuni facilitated Mahmud’s Indian campaigns was the 
construction of roads by Subuktigin. “In the interest of his succes¬ 
sors", remarks Alberimi. “he constructed, in order to weaken the 
Indian frontier, those roads on which afterwards his son Yamin Ab- 
daullah Mahmud marched into India during a period of thirty years 
and more/’s'? 

While discussing the spirit of the Persian Renaissance, Professor 
Habib has referred to Shaikh Sti'di’s works and observed: “...Sa'di’s 
Gvlistan has taught to the children of later generations—a wisdom 
essentially selfish in its outlook and superbly unconscious of all 
higher aims” (pp. C?7-68). This observation, though inspired by 
Browne, 26 is hardly justified. Assessments of Sa'di’s teachings and his 
position in Muslim Calendar were entirely different in medieval 
India and this appraisal of GuUstan is totally unwarranted. Shaikh 
Nasiniddin Chiragh27 and descendants of Shaikh Hamiduddin Na- 
ganri28 looked upon him as a mvstic teacher par excellence who 
believed and practiced higher values of religion and morality. To 
attribute Machiavellian ethics to him, as Browne has done, is to 
misunderstand and misinterpret the entire spirit of his work. 

“The contemporaries of Mahmud”, observes Professor Habib, “were 
aware of no difference between the lessons of the Shah Namah and 
the principles of the Quran” (p, 67). Notwithstanding all the emin¬ 
ence enjoved by Shah Namah in medieval times, it is an exaggera¬ 
tion. It would be nearer truth to sav that the political powers 
derived their inspiration from the Shah Namah and not the Quran, 
but to say that the contemporaries were not aware of any difference 
between the two would be hardlv correct. 

Identification of some geographical places, and persons also, in 
Professor Habib’? study of Sultan Mahmud needs correction. Dr. 
Na/im has observed on the basis of contemporary evidence that Pro- 

23. Adah 111 Hath, pp. 267-8. 

24. As cited by Boswnrth, The Ghaznavids, p. 120. 

24a. Tatikh-{ Yamini, Lahore, ed. p. 304. 

25. AlharunCs India, tr. Sachau, Vol. I, p. 22. 

28. Literary History of Persia, Vol. II. Cambridge 1928, p. 526, 

27. Khairul Majdis, p. 7. 

28. Sarur-us Sudur (MS). 
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lessor Habib’s theory that Soiniiath was close to Nahrwala or Falati 
is iinfoimded.29 

Proiessor Habib refers to ‘the ruler of the Upper Sind’ as Shaikh 
Hamid Lodi (p. 47). As is evident from Mas'udi^O and otliers it 
was Lawi not Lodi. Kaverty had pointed out long ago this mistake 
which is committed by some earlier liistorians aJso.'^t 

Sir Wolseley Haig’s letter to Professor Habib about some place 
names and tribes is interesting and may be quoted here: 

“I have read and enjoyed }'om‘ masterly study of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazniu, a copy of which was sent to me by 
Professor Rushbrook Williams. It is one of die most illu¬ 
minating studies of diat conqueror and his period which I 
have ever seen... 

“I have very little criticisms to offer. Some of the place 
names call for remark. I think, for instimee, that Waihind 
has been satisfactorily idciitified with Uiai, imd Gorkaii 
should be Gurgan, the district to the east of the soudiern 
end of the Caspian. This is the modem spelling and vocali¬ 
zation of the name and that it has not changed is establish¬ 
ed by the forms Jurian and Jmgan used by die Arab geo¬ 
graphers, who nearly always use to represent 
in Jilan, for Gilan. ^ * 

“The mysterious colony of Kliurasanis, exiled from Persia to 
India by Afrasiyab calls for some explanation. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that such a colony should have remained, during 
so many centuries, aloof from die people of the country in 
which they had settled. They must have been absorbed by 
the Hindu social system, even as die Sakas, the Jats, the 
Gujaras, the white Huns, and odier invaders were absorbed. 

I have suggested in the Cambridge llvitorij of India, that 
the colony was in fact one of Persis. They may have told 
the Afrasiyab story to Sultan Ibraliim in order to conceal 
from him the fact that they were the descendants of those 
who fled from their native land rather than embrace Islam. 

I do not, of course pretend that this can be proved, but it 
is the only explanation of the existence of a Persian Colony 
that occurs to me, for the story of their expulsion by Afra¬ 
siyab must, I think, be regarded as mythical...” 

In his article on “Indian Culture and Social Life at the Time of the 
Turkish Invasions’^ Vol. I, pp. 152-228), Professor Habib has survey- 

29. The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, pp. 214-218. 

30. Murujuz lahab, pp. 234-385. 

31. Mihron, p. 325. 
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ed the Indian social scene in the light of Alberuni’s Kitab-td Hind, 
using Manu and Kautaliya as corroborative evidence for the state¬ 
ments of Alberuni. He lays his finger on the caste-system as the 
basic cause of Indian failure32 in the face of Turkish invasions. 
■‘The Ghurian conquest of Northern India, when aU factors are kept 
in mind", he observes, “can be explained by one fact only—the 
caste-system and all that it entails; the degeneration of the oppres¬ 
sor and the degeneration of the oppressed, priest craft, king-craft, 
idol-worship NA'ith its degrading cults, the economic and spiritual ex¬ 
ploitation of the multitude, the division of the people into small 
water-tight subcaste groups resulting in the total annihilation of any 
sense of common citizenship or of loyalty to the country as a whole." 
(I, p. 155). In his Introduction to Elliot and Dowson’s History of 
IruHot (Vol. I, pp. 33-110) he developed this theme further and point¬ 
ed out that the Turkish conquest of northern India “was not a con¬ 
quest, properl) so called. This was a turn over of public opinion—a 
sudden turn-over, no doubt, but still one that was long over due.” (I, 
p. 72). He then makes two other observations: 

(a) “The essence of the social question was this. Face to 
face with the social and economic provision of the 
Shariat and the Hindu Smritis as practical alternatives, 
the Indian city-worker preferred the Shariat. And the 
decision of the City-Worker was decisive...” (I, p. 72). 

(b) "Viewed in a proper scientific and non-communal pers¬ 
pective in the context of world-history and of future 
Indian history, the so-called Ghurian conquest of India 
was really a revolution of Indian City labour led by the 
Ghiuian Turks.” (I, p. 73)- 

Both these statements need to be further substantiated and investi¬ 
gated. The concept of “city-workers” and “city labour” as organized 
sources or systems for the expression of public opinion seems doubt¬ 
ful and anachronistic. Situation a^- described in (a) above cannot ex¬ 
plain the establishment, thoi^h it can throw some light on the con¬ 
tinuance of Turkish rule in mdia. Shariat and Smritis could hardly 
be the basis of any such decision at that early stage. With mere 
theoretical position neither the Hindus were concerned nor the 
Muslims. The caste-ridden society of India could have seen the 
social principles of Islam in operation only after the establishment 

32. This thesis has been developed by Nizami in Religion and Politics in India dur¬ 
ing the thirteenth century. Dr. Buddha Prakash has disagreed with Ais analysis in 
Some Aspects of Indian Culture on the Eve of Muslim Invasions (The Research Bid- 
leHn (Aiis) of the Urdoerdtu of the Paajab), No. XXXIX, (VIl) 1962. 
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of Turkish rule. Military factors rather than theoretical postulates 
explain the success of Turkish arms in India. 

Developing his thesis of the Urban Revolution he remarks: 

“We have, in view of all these circumstances, no alternative 
but to conclude that the acceptance of Islam by the City 
workers was a decision of local professional groups, and in 
making their decisions they were naturally more concern¬ 
ed with mundane affairs and their position in the social 
order than with abstract theological truths...'* (Vol. I, 
p. 77). 

The portion in italics contradicts Professor Habib's views as express 
ed earlier and the concept of Urban Revolution needs further subs¬ 
tantiation. 

Professor Habib’s use of Marxist tools for interpretation of me¬ 
dieval Indian history, in his later articles, is interesting no doubt but 
if one can read between the lines there is a realization of the futility 
of such tools of interpretation. If his Marxism was plus God and 
minus violence, one should search for another name for his histo¬ 
rical approach. Commenting on Professor Habibs application of 
Marxist theories to medieval Indian history. Dr. P. Hardy remarks: 
“I’he significant feature of Professor Habib’s Marxist interpretation 
of medieval Indian history is not that Marxism has absorbed Islam 
but that Islam has absorbed Marxism.”33 Be it as it may, the fact is 
that Professor Habib had to use whip and spur in his narrative to 
introduce Marxist theories which, in any case, could not be applied 
in entirety to medieval Indian history. 

Professor Habib’s article on Shihabuddin of Ghur, though mainly 
based on Tabaqat-i Nasiri, brings to light some very interesting 
aspects of the Ghurian polity. W'hile examining the features of the 
Kingdom of Ghur he makes a very thought-provoking observation: 

“Behind the Ghurian empire there was no imperial idea, 
no conception of kingdom, state or even government of 
any sort. Historical parallels are dangerous, but if we ignore 
mere difference in size, the institution that approaches the 
Shansabani kingdom most closely is the joint-family system 
of the Hindus." (p. 124). 

Regarding the Karamiyan sect.34 which represented the popular 
religion of Ghur, Gharjistan and the area around it, he remarks: 
•The Karamis were neither Sunnis nor Shias; they were Muslim 


33. Historians of India, PaJdstan and Ceylon, p. 300. 

34. For sources about Karamis, K. A. Nizami, Supplement to Elliot and Dowson $ 
History of India, Vtd. U. 
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pagans. Allah was to sit on His throne just as Buddha (before Him) 
had sat on his lotus.” (p. 128). These views about Ghurian polity and 
religion deserve to be worked out in the broader frame-work of In¬ 
dian cultural influences in Afghanistan. Lately some comprehensive 
discussions of the Karamis have appeared in journals and attention 
has been drawn to many earlier sources about the religious and 
social attitude of the Karamis but no attempt has so far been made 
to study in depth the impact of Buddhist traditions on them. 

According to Professor Habib it was the mystic movement of 
Shaikh Abdul Qadir Gilani which brought about a change in the 
cultural and religious milieu of Afghanistan (p. 128). 

Professor Habib’s assessment of the cultural and economic posi¬ 
tion of Ghur is not complete due to paucity of material at that time. 
Recent archaeological discoveries have shown that Ghur had 
achieved great cultural eminence under the Shansabanians. The 
minaret of Jam^S and the madrasah relics of Gharjistan3® point to 
fairly advanced cultural position of Ghur. That Maulana Fakruddin 
Razi had, for long, been associated with die Ghurian court, shows 
that religious sciences had made a fairly significant advance in that 
region.37 Another important factor which Professor Habib failed to 
notice was the fact that the entire area from Ghur and Kabul to 
QarJugh was metal-working33 and was known for the manufacture 
of weapons.39 The availability of iron in huge quantity placed the 
Ghurians in a position of military advantage. 

Referring to Shihabuddin’s achievements and problems, Professor 
Habib remarks: 

‘'Shihabuddin’s tenacity of purpose and unscrupulous diplo¬ 
macy had secured a decisive victory. But the conquest of 
Hindustan was a different matter. Subordinate to the great 
rai of Ajmer were a number of smaller rajas, all determined 
to make a desperate stand against the invader. Every city 
had its walls and towers and was determined to stand a siege. 
Almost every village was fortified and would not pay a dir¬ 
ham of land tax unless compelled to do so at the point of 


35. A Maricq, Le minaret de Djam, decouverte de la copUale des sultam 
ghorides (XII-XIII Sisdes) (MDAFA, XVI), Paris 1959. 

38. Michael J. Casimir and Bemt Glatzer in East and West, New Series, Vol. 21, 
Mardi-June 1971, pp. 51-68. 

37. Nizami in Comprehensive History of India, Vol. V, pp. 152-55. 

38. Zald Velledi Togan irf ZDMG. Vol. XC, 1936, pp. 33-34. 

39. Hudud ul Alam, p. 110. 

See also C. E. Bosworth's article, 'The Early Islamic History of Ghur" in Ceatrrd 
Asiatic Journal. Vd. VI, 1961, pp. 118-121. 
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the sword. The country could only be annexed piecemeal, 
village alter village and to^^’n after town. Neither Shiha- 
buddin nor his successors succeeded in making the power 
of their government felt as a permanent force in the open 
country, but it is a tribute to their military resourcefulness 
and courage that after a series of sieges, most of them not 
recorded by the historians, the Ghurid generals succeeded 
in bringing the towns of northern India under dieir sway 
(pp. 115-116). 

But Professor Habib’s introduction to Elliot and Dowson, written 
some 22 years after this article, gives a diflerent assessment of the 
Turkish Con(|uest of northern India. Here he shows that “the cities 
of northern India fell like autumnal leaves” (Vol. I, p. 71), “the re¬ 
sources of the open country were exclusively in the hands of the 
Turks” (Vol. 1, p. 72), and that the turn-over of public opinion was 
sudden and that “the rais, rawats and ratios of the countryside, who 
had no other alternative, made a written contract with the invader 
for the collection of land revenue for him from the areas under their 
control and this put a final end to the conflict.” (Vol. I, p. 72). It 
is difficult to reconcile the two approaches, exc*ept in so fiu: as they 
represent change of views and assessment during a period of two 
decades. If the situation was, as stated in Introduction to Elliot, the 
position as explained in the article on Shihabuddin (pp. 115-116) is 
not sustainable. Perhaps truth lies half-way between the two posi¬ 
tions. The Indian social milieu no doubt facilitated the success of 
the Turks, but it would be wrong to ignore the military factors all 
togetiier. “A turn-over of public opinion” was neither possible nor 
did it actually take place. Excepting Bihar and Bengal, there was 
considerable and persistent resistance to the establishment of Tur¬ 
kish rule. One comes across large number of references to the con¬ 
quest and reconquest of areas like Gwalior, Jalore, Nagaur, Ran- 
thambhor etc. Turkish rule took time to strike roots into the soil. 

“The Campaigns of ‘Alauddin Khalji” is the English translation 
of Amir Khusrau’s ^azain-ul Fvtuh which is written in extremely 
florid style and is replete with puns, alliterations, metaphors ana 
similes. Khusrau follows here the tradition of Taf-td-Maosir and 
talks through the medium of metaphors. Professw Habib was en¬ 
couraged by D. S. Margoliouth to undertake its translation and in 
the initial stages he revised some part of the translation. In trans¬ 
lating a work of this tvpes, one is beset with one great difficulty: If 
he adheres to the text and attempts a literal translation, the entire 
work becomes a meaningless agglomeration of facts hidden in 
figures of speech; if, on the other hand, he attempts a readable trans- 
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iation, he has to face at every step the charge of not being faithful 
to the original. Professor Mahmud Sheranis extensive review and 
criticism of Professor Habib s translation^u is maiiJy due to this difiB- 
cuJty. As a linguist Sherani seems to be very particular about literal 
translation of every word; Habib as a historian seems more anxious 
to convey the real meaning to his readers. Though much of the cri¬ 
ticism of this translation by Sherani is nothing more than hairsplitt¬ 
ing and literary faultfinding, it must be accepted that some of the 
improvements and corrections suggested by Sherani cannot be com¬ 
pletely ignored. With the publication of a critical edition of Khaza 
in-ul Fittuh, by Dr. Wahid Mirza,4l it has bec*ome easier now to 
correct some of the errors which have crept in Professor Habibs 
Iranslatioii due to non-availability of a dependable printed text.42 
However, thfi following corrections may be made in the English 
translation: 

On page 163, footnote 11, Professor Habib says: “Alf Khan or 
Ulugh Khan was the title of ‘Alauddin’s younger brother, Almas Beg.” 
This is not correct. Barani says that on his accession to the throne, 
‘Alauddin had given the title of Ulugh Khan to his brother (p. 242). 
Wahid Mirza s edition of Khaza ’in-ul Futuh has Ulug Khan (p. 10). 
Alt Khan is an error of the copyist; 

On page 157 and p. 165 footnote 37, dang does not mean ‘a trifi- 
ing weight'. In this context it means a small coin; 

On pages 190 and 200 footnote 41 and p. 219 etc., Professor Habib 
refers to Malik Naib Kafur Hazardinari as Sah-Kash “because he had, 
till then, led three expeditions to the Deccan.” (p. 200). The word 
is sipah-kash (commander of army); 

On page 171: “Ali Beg and Tartaq, the two kings of the chess¬ 
board, were checkmated by their large-honed enemy, the Malik 

Akhur Beg.” Khusrau uses the word oj^o\jri it is a weapon 

and its translation as “large-boned enemy” is incorrect; 

On page 171, j fi 'been wrongly translated as 


sweet Nagauri rose”. The word used is 


^ (gil = earth) not ^ 


40. Oriental College Magazine, Nov. 1935; Feb, May, August 1936. MaqoUta-t 
Hafiz Mahmud Sherani, ed. by Mazhar Mahmud Sherani, (Majjis-i Taraqqi-i Adab, 
Lahore, 1972), Vol. VI, pp. 210-340. 

41. Asiatic Society oi Bengal, Calcutta, 1953. 

42. Ibe Aligarh edition imblished in 1927 is not reliable. See also MaqalatH 
Mahmud Sherani, Vol. VI, pp. 195-209. 
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(gul = rose); 

On page 173, ‘angels of the Lord' is wrong translation of 
^cre J^y is tlie darogha of hell; 

On page 186, ‘geographers’ is not the correct translation of 
which means engineers’; 

On page 207, Others, ‘who had not stones, were busy in throwing 
bricks and javelim* Here bricks is not the correct translation of 

which means a small sj)ear; 

On page 207, reclining )ard-measures’. Here gaz has been trans¬ 
lated as yard diongh it means ‘the tree of jhao'-. 

On page 172, Mudbir and Mudabir do not form part of the names 
of Iqbal and Tai Bu. These are mere adjectives; 

On page 10, ‘Reforms of the affairs of nobles and commoners is 
not the correct translation of should be ‘Y^ublic works 

or works of public utility’. 

Professor Habib’s article on Muhammad bin Tughluq written in 
1930, is really a turning point in the study of the character, projects 
and policy of that much maligned Sultan. At a time when history 
text books and monographs were condemning the Sultan either as a 
lunatic or a tyrant, Professor Habib opened fresh avenues for the 
study of his character and his role in Indian history. What seems to 
have set Professor Habib thinking about the various projects of the 
Sultan was his study of contemporary mystic literature, particularly 
Siyar-ul AtUiya. He could read in Amir Khurd’s work a new ap¬ 
proach to the Sultan’s relations with the ulama and the mashaif^ 
and the far-reaching impact of his policies. It must be admitted 
that the inspiration to Professor Agha Mahdi Husain to study the 
Sultan’s character and projects more intensively and in the light of 
non-political literature came from Professor HaDib.43 

43. Though it was Sir Syed Ahmad Khan who first drew Sir Henry Elliot’s atten¬ 
tion to the use of non-political literature, particularly Faum'id-ul fu'ad, it was Dr. R. 
P. Tripathi who first referred to Fawaid-ul fu'ad, in his Some Aspects of Muslim Ad- 
miniatration (p. 217), written in 1926, but published in 1936. Thus, so far as pub¬ 
lished works are concerned, Professor Habib was the first to realize the value of 
mystic Utenture for a dearer ifudy of medieval institutiem. 
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In this article Professor Habib has referred to the so-called autobio¬ 
graphy of Muhammad bin Tughluq in these words: 

“The great Sultan was not unaware of the misunderstan¬ 
dings and suspicions by which he had been pursued 
throughout his career and, like many educated Muslim 
Kings, he wrote an account ot his reign with his own hand. 

The invaluable volume, which would have explained the 
whole mystery to us, has perished, or, as is more likely, it 
has been intentionally destroyed, but four or five pages 
have escaped the hand of the despoiler and may be seen 
appended to a l)eautiful volume ot the Tabaqai-i-Nasiri in 
the British Museum.” (p. 271) 

But these pages, as I have shown else where-it and as Professor 
Habib also accepted, are apocryphal and fabricated. 

Professor Habib’s study ot the life and thought of Ziyauddin 
Barani is perhaps the most thrilling account of the historian’s ap¬ 
proach and methodology, his hopes and failures, his predilections 
and prejudices. As the editor has closely seen this article grow and 
develop, it will not be out of place it the background is given in some 
detail. Professor Habib had initially wril.en only a few pages (given 
in Appendix) by way of Introduction to the English translation of 
h'atawOri Jahandari prepared by Dr (Mrs) Afsar Salim Khan.45 I felt 
that Professor Habib’s mind was bubbling with ideas about Barani, 
but he had h^dly written 10-15 pages which were inadequate. He 
accepted my suggestion and wrote several chapters which were ap¬ 
pended to die English translation of Fatawa-i Jahandari. 

Though a number of studies of Ziyauddin Barani have been made. 
Professor Habib s analysis of Barani s life and diought is perhaps the 
most penetrating. Based on a very careful study ot Barani’s Tarikh-i 
Firuz Shahi and his Fatawa-i Jahandari, this study is characterized 
by an unique freshness of approach, depth of understanding and 
clear analysis of the attitudes and predilections of Ziyauddin Barani. 
It is a feat of Professor Habib’s historical imagination; he visualizes 
every aspect of Barani’s life and thought and portrays it with rare 
deftness and clarity. He has woven Firuz Shahts historical facts 
with Fatawa’s political maxims- Barani the historian and Barani the 


44. to Medieval Indian Histeny and Culture, pp. 05-72. 

Late Agha Mahdi Husain however did not chaise his opinion and has argued in 
favour of the Autobiography in his Tughluq Dynasty, pp. 567-572. 

45. Tlu? Persian text of fatawa-i Jahandari also has since been edited by Dr Mrs. 
S alim Khan and published the Research Society of Pakistan, University of the 
Punjab^ hilaon, X9IZ, 
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political philosopher stand clearly analysed in this article. His con¬ 
cluding lines are graphic: 

"Today the graves of Balhan and ^Alauddin Khalji are 
unknown, only two mounds in Siri indicate the place 
where tl>e Hazar Sulun Palace once stood. But Barani, old, 
half-blind and in acute distress, brought the dead to life by 
a tremendous effort of memorv and ^’erv dcserwdlv he li\’cs 
along with them. No historian under conditions so distres¬ 
sing and at an age so advanced has produced a work so 
great.” (p. 366). 

Referring to Shaikh Nizamiiddin Auliya in footnote 2 (Vol. 
I, p. 357), Professor Habib sa\'s that this designation is not cor¬ 
rect for auliija means saints—^not a saint. But, as pointed out by Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz of Delhi in his commentarx’ on Shah Waliullah’s QnuU 
ul Jamil in the Arabic language itself there are examples where, 
in order to emphasize some f|ualitv. a plural is used for a singular. 
Even in the holv Quran. Hazrat Ibrahim is called ‘Uinmat*. Tn my¬ 
stic calendar, Khwaja ‘Ubaidullah is calh*d Ahrar and Ka'ab is called 
Ahhar, though these are all ]>lural terms. 

Professor Habib thus translates a passage from Barani: 

“There has been affection and friendship betwetm me and 
Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan for years. Tliey could not 
live without my company and I too could not forsake their 
company Owing to mv friendship with them, these two 
masters also became friends and l)egan to visit each other 
at their houses.** 

Barani’s lines are tlie following; 47 

If Professor Habib’s translation is accepted, Barani's statement 
will have to be rejected outright as Barani was in his cradle when 
Hasan and Khusrau were both in the service of Prince Muhammad. 

In fact the words Iiave been wrongly tramlated as 


46. Eanpor editlba, p. 135. 

47. TaikM Firuz ShafH, p. 360, 
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^became friends’. TTiis would have been correct if the word was 
would mean here matrimonial relationship which, 

quite understandably, might have been arranged by Barani and the 
two houses would have come closer. 

The last article in this volume deals with the organisation of the 
Central Government during the early period of the Delhi Sultanate 
and was presented at the third session of the All India Oriental Con¬ 
ference in 1924. With the publication of more exhaustive works on 
the administrative aspects of the Delhi Sultanate by Dr R. P. Tri- 
pathi and Dr. I. H. Qureshi the article ceases to have the same fas¬ 
cination which it had when it first appeared. 

Perhaps Professor Habib’s reluctance to publish all his articles in 
a book form was his realization that considerable work has since been 
done on those themes and topics. The fact, however, remains that 
in many spheres of research in medieval Indian history he was a 
pioneer. He showed the way which others followed. Tlie date on 
which a particular article was first published has been given at the 
end of each article. It would make it easier to assess the impact 
that this article had on subsequent historical writings. All the ‘pre¬ 
faces’ and ‘dedications’ that Professor Habib wrote for his works are 
alsr. given in appendices. These 'dedications’ reveal Professor Habib’s 
predilections at different times. 


Aligarh 

October 27, 1980 


K. A. N»zami 
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THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 


If we are to study the history of east<*ni institutions aright, we 
must carefully distinguish the abstract principles of crec*ds from the 
motives actually governing the lives of the mass of their followers. 
There are millions of Musalmaus, Christians and Buddhists who 
repeat every day—and with perfect sincerit\-—the moral lessons 
taught by the founders of their religions; and y(‘t the prayer is hardlv 
over, when the devotee returns to the actual busim;ss of life and, 
forgr^tting the words that were on his lips a moment before, acts 
acc'ording to the ideas of the countrv', class or profession, llc^re and 
tlu're a troublesome spirit may be found bold enough to remiiul them 
that their customary and pnident lives arc a constant violation of 
the fundamental principles of their religion, but the mass of the 
people are ctmscious of no such contradictions; and if ever anv doubt 
or suspicion assails their minds, they comfort themselves with the 
reflection that the behaviour approved by the most respected or the 
most successful men around them cannot possibly be wrong. Among 
the sentiments, feelings and aspirations that guide the lives <>f men, 
religion is often only a factor of sec'ondarv importance; the promi¬ 
nence its name assumes in the war-cries of nations is due, not so 
much to the desire of the people to live up to th<; b<‘st ideals of their 
creed, as to the facility with which the religious scmliment—in itself 
a neutral force like love and hunger—can be exploited bv politicians 
and misdirected by priests. There is nothing so pitifully tragic in 
the history of humanity as this exploitation of the principle's of a creed 
bv those who profess to follow it; that the exploitation is often 
unconscious only deepens the tratjedy by proving it to be a jxirt of 
our psychological nature, a hereditary taint of our bhxKl. 

“Hearken to my words, O Mon!” the Arabian Apostle said in his 
last speech at Mecca, “for I know not whether I shall sec yrm here 
another year. 

“All the customs of paganism have l>ecn abolished under my feet, 

“The Arab is not superior to the non-Arab; the non-Arab is not 
superior to the Arab. You are all sons of Adam, and Adam w'as made 
of earth. Verily all Muslims are brothers. 


PSai)—X 
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“Your slaves! Feed them as you feed yourstdves and dress them 
as you dress yourselves. 

“Tlie blood-feuds of the Time of Ignorance are prohibited, and, 
first of all, I forgive the blood of (my kinsman), Rabi‘ibn-ul Hai>;. 

“Tlie usury of the Time of Ignorance is prohibited, and, first of 
all, I remit the interest due to (my kinsman), ‘Abbas ibii ‘Abdul 
Mutallib. 

“Remember Allah in (your dealings with) women. You have rights 
over them, and they have rights over you. 

“Verily, you should consider each other's blocKl, property and re¬ 
putation inviolable unto the Day of Judgment even as this month 
(Zil Hijjah), d.'iv (day of Ilaj) and place (Mecca) are inviolable,.. 

“Beware! Go not astray after I have departed and cut not each 
other’s throats; for you have to meet your Lord and He will ask you 
concerning that which your hands have done. 

“Verily, a man is re.sponsible only for his own acts. A son is not 
responsilde for the crimes of his father, nor is a father responsibU; 
for the crimes of his son. 

“If a deformedt Abyssinian slave holds authority over you and 
leads you according to the Book of Allah, hear him and obey. 

“Verily, Satan ha.s despaired of being again worshipped in this 
city of yours till the Day of Judgment, b\it you will be misled bv 
him in matters you consider insignificant, and this will cause him 
delight. 

“Worship the Lord, prav five times a day, fast during the pix'scribed 
month, act as I have c'ommanded, and you shall enter the Heaven 
of vour Lord. 

“Hearken to mv words, O men, for I have conveyed my message 
to you and have left among you (two) things, which if you hold fast 
to them, will prevent your ever going astray—the B(K)k of Allah and 
the example of His Apostle. 

“Let those who are present infonn those who are absc'nt. Now, 
have I delivered mv rncssage?” 

They answered, “Aye.” 

“Be Thou my witness, O Lord” 12 

All the fundamental principles of the Muslim state are here. Racial 
differences are to count for naught, all are equal, all are brothers, 
neither law nor social opinion must make anv difference between 
the high-bom and the low. A man's rights to his person, to the pro¬ 
duce of his labour and to the reputation his character has earned 
for him are as sacred and inviolable as the holiest of places; no 
alleged statc-iu'cessity, no fanatical prejudices or party interests can 
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be allowed to infringe them. Civil war is to be abhorred. No mono¬ 
poly of offices or power, no kings, no oligarch}', no priesthood—the 
humblest of slaves has as iriuch right to be at the head of the state 
as the noblest of Quraish. A righteous govenimciit alone is entitled 
to the allegiance of its subjects; all else is usurjxition and must be 
swept aside. There art' to be no pariahs or low-castes; the slave is 
entitled to the same food and drink as his master and has the same 
political pri\'ileges as a freeman. The customs of paganism-blootl- 
feuds, usur\’, the subjectitni of woinc'n—are abolished once and for 

all. 

This is the message—simple and clear.And \et the history of 
Islamic nations, during the thirteen ct'uturics that have elapsed, has 
been a constant violation of even- political principle bequeathed to 
them by the great Apostle. 

King-craft and priest-craft, wars of siu'cession and orgies of 
slaughter, saint-worship and grave-worship, the rapacity of govern¬ 
ments and the starvation of the peasantry—these, and the like, stain 
the pages of histoiy from generation to generation, though everv 
sect, creed and partv pretended that it was striving to ‘fulfil the law’. 
Spirituallv as well as politically Islam was a revolutionary protest 
against the customs of paganism, but Lucifer, driven out of the 
front door, came back by the back window and beg^ui to beguih? 
the faithful in matters ‘thc^' considered insignificant’. ‘Umar the 
second caliph (.\.d. 634-43)—acknowledged on all hands as th<' 
greatest statesman Islam has produced—carried on a n'lentless war 
against everv form of religious obst'urantism and politit'al oppressi<m, 
Ihit the task proved too great for the generation that followed. His 
extensive conquests, moreover, cremated problems of bewildering per- 
ph'xity. Vietfjrv' often prov'es more demoralising than defeat. Two 
might}' empires lav prostrate at the feet of the coiKjuering Muslims. 
\\3iat was to be the position and status of the eon(jU(?red people;— 
treated as equal to the victorious Arabs or brutall}' suppressed as 
subject races'? Would generals and politicians, who in tin* course 
of a few N'cars had established their authority over extensive' t<!rri- 
tories, remain submissive to the dictates of public ojiinion or seek 
to consolidate their power as irresponsible and hereditars' rulers? 
Hitherto the (;aliph had been, direc*tly or indireetlv, elech'd bv the 
people of Medina and considered himstrlf responsible to them; and 
so long as the caliphate was confined to the two hoW citic'S or even 
to the Arabian desert, the procedure seemed quite fair. But what 
right had the pec^le of Medina—a small town in a desert—to elect 
the head of a government extending from Eg\'pt to Khorasan and 
comprising a dozen rac*es. great and small? Rf;presentative govern- 
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ment in its modem fwm was not known; and, if known, would not 
have been practicable for an empire so extensive and heterogeneous. 
There were only two alternatives—^hereditary monarchy or civil war. 
*‘Do not cut oflF each othersT heads'*, the Apostle had said; and 
slowly, painfully and reluctantly the sanest Musalmans consented 
to give their support to the Umayyad caliphate which emerged from 
the smoke and dust of civil conflict. What else could they do? The 
continuation of internal strife threatened to min the future of their 
creed. In a situation somewhat similar Augustus Caesiir had, seven 
centuries before, established the Roman empire on the mins of the 
republic with the active support of the middle classes in the pro- 
vinces4. 

The Umayyad caliphate was a compromise between Medina and 
Rome, with a strong tendency to incline more and more towards the 
latter. As in the early days of the Roman empire, a semblance of 
democratic forms was preserved. ’The futile ceremoin' of haiai 
(homage) was substituted for the free election which Muslim senti¬ 
ment demanded. The legal validity of the caliph’s power depended 
on his having obtained the allegiance {hat at) of the majority of the 
citizens; but as this allegiance was demanded after he had ascended 
the throne, only those who were prepared to face the consequences 
of rebellion could venture to withhold it. The mass of the j^eople had 
to accept an accomplished fact. That the caliphate should become 
confined to the House of Mu'awiya was not, under the circ‘umstanccs, 
a matter of surprise. But the reaction went further still, and the 
aristocratic Arab clans, whose predominance Islam had sought to 
destroy, succeeded in monopolising all political power. Tlie Arab 
aristocrat, whatever his other faults, yielded to none in the astuteness 
of his diplomacy and his valour on the field of battle. A liberal distribu¬ 
tion of the revenues of the government and the spoils of war won for 
the caliphate fhe support of the great Arab clans and made it one 
of the strongest, as well as the most extensive, governments the world 
has seen. The conversion of the missionar\' conquests of Islam into 
an empire of the Arab clans was nevertheless a very serious degrada¬ 
tion of the spirit of the faith. The conquered Persians were among 
the earliest to protest. The whole empire swarmed with sectarians, 
revoluticHiaries and conspirators; and the ninety vears of the Umavvad 
caliphate at Damascus were an unceasing series of bold rebellions 
brutally suppressed, but always breaking out afresh. The memory of 
the Apostle's message was fresh in many hearts: "The Arab is not 
superior to the non-Arab; nor is the non-Arab superior to the Arab. You 
are all sons of Adam, and Adam was made of earth.” 

That in spite of these difficulties, the Umayyad caliphs succeeded 
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ill enlarging tlie extent of tlieir empire is a singular tribute to tliuir 
efficiency. Ihe Arabs of S}Tia were steeped in Roman influenc*es, and 
the Umayyads, at their best, combined the finest elements of Roman 
statesmanship and Arab valour. Whatever we may think of tiiem in 
other respects, no one except ‘Umar the Great has contributed more 
to the expansion of Islam than the Caliph al Walitl bin Abdul Malik 
(705-15) and Hajjaj bin Yusuf Saqafi. Hajjaj had won his early blood¬ 
stained laurels in the effective suppression of rebellions in Arabia and 
Iraq; a ‘Man of Blood and Iron’ if ever there was one, the memory 
of his dark deeds sits like a nightmare on Muslim consciousness; but, 
if intensely hated, Hajjaj was implicitly obeycnl, and his appointment 
by al Walid, the strongest of the Umay^ ad caliphs, as governor of 
Kliorasan and, in fact, of the whole of Iran and Turan,' led to the 
second great Muslim expansion in the east. The second caliph had 
brought the Persians within the fold of Islam. Hajjaj brought 
the Turks and the Tatars Iieneath his sway. “Under the 
auspices”, says Sir Henn^ Elliot, “of the cruel tyrant, Hajjaj, who 
though nominally governor only of Iraq, was in fact ruler over all the 
countries which constituted the former Persian kingdom, the spirit of 
more extended conquests arose, which had hitherto, during the civil 
wars, and before the re-establishment of political unity under Abdul 
Malik and his son Walid, confined itself to mere partial efforts on 
the eastern frontiei-s of the empire. By his orders, one army under 
Kutaiba, iiftcr the complete subjugation of Kliwarazm, crossed the 
Oxus, and reduced, but not without great difficulty, Bokhara, Khojand, 
Shash, Samarkand and Fargliana—^some of which places had been 
visited, though not thoroughly subjected, at a previous period by the 
Muliammadan aims. Kutailia penetrated even to Kashgliar, at which 
place Chinese ambassadors entered into a compact with the invaders. 
Another army had, by Hajjaj’s directions, already operated against the 
king of Kabul, and a third (under Muhammad Kasim) advanced to¬ 
wards the lower course of the Indus through Mekran.” 

Hajjaj s eastern exploits show him at his best. He displayed in his 
quarrels with men of his own race a bnital ferocity and vindictiveness, 
which he laid aside in his dealings with nim-Muslims. The zeal of an 
intolerant bigot was as alien to his mind as the revolutionary and 
democratic fervour of the second caliph, who had stubbornly refused 
to tolerate inequality in any form. His plain and simple object was 
the extension of the Umayj ad caliphate. If the conquered population 
or any section of it accepted Islam, well and gtxid; if not, Hajjaj con¬ 
tented himself with levying the jizija and .showed no undue anxiety 
for their spiritual .salvation. He never thought tliat the principles cif 
Islam obliged him to interfere with the religious and social customs 
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of the idolaters. He respected the vested interests of their higher 
classes and guaranteed even the most unjust of their class privileges. 
Purely secular and political considerations seem to have led him to 
this tolerant attitude. Every inch a conservative and an aristocrat, he 
did not like meddling with the established order of things, while his 
unfailing political insight convinced him that a strong government, 
which had no native Muslim population to support it, could only rest 
secure on the basis of religious toleration. He had not come to plunder 
but to govern and did not fail to see that a government which wishes 
to last must not be too irksome to the people, and should be able to 
win the active support of a minority at least. He had in his earlier 
career a g(X)d opportunity of gauging the strength and force of popular 
fanaticism among his own people, and saw the wisdom of winning 
over—or of at least neutralising—the influence of the priests of the 
idolaters by convincing them that a change of government would 
not interfere with their time-honoured perquisites and privileges. 

llajjaj was too masterful and domineering to give his subordinates 
carte blanche. Everything had to be reported to him and his orders 
obeyed. The substance, if not the foim, of a number of his letters 
has been preserved, and gives us a strange insight into the mind of 
this statesman. The sight of blood never nauseated Hajjaj; he is one 
of the gi'eatest murderers in history. But neither did it allure him, and 
he was entirely free from that morbid craving for the sight of human 
suffering in whicli alone Chengiz and Timur could find their happiness. 
Countries cannot be conquered without war; and war means killing. 
Hajjaj was not loth to kill, but he saw clearly that his object would 
be best achieved by a mixture of conciliation and terrorism. His 
generals had orders to kill the soldiers of the opposing army ruthlessly, 
not only on the field of battle but even afterwards, if caught in arms; 
and seldom, if ever, was the rule relaxed. The object of these measures 
was to prevent the civil population of the countiy from dabbling in 
the profession of arms; and it certainly had the desired effect. On the 
other hand the mass of the people—^thc merchants, artisans and agri¬ 
culturists, as the historian of Sind calls them—^were never molested, 
and, on fortunate occasions, even received compensation for tlie losses 
they had suffered from the war. Hajjaj’s conquests were therefore 
achieved with a minimum of bloodshed. He regarded his flocks like 
a j)roviclent shepherd; if better tended, they would yield more milk 
and wool. 

The dynast\’‘, which governed Sind at the time of the Arab invasion, 
had been founded bv Rai Chac‘h son of Silaij, a Brahman politician, 
who seems to have ascended the throne in a.d. 632 on the death of 
his master, Rai Sahasi. The governors of the four provinces, into 
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which Sind was then divided, naturally resented the power of the 
Braliirian upstart, but Chach, in spite of his caste, was a notable war- 
riorS. He defeated the niler of Chitor, who had been induced by the 
relations of Rai Sahasi to inarch against him, and after four long 
campaigns brought the whole of the province from Sikka Multan to 
the sea*coast under his sway. Tliough later Persian writers knew little 
of Buddliism as a creed, and seldom refer to it by name in their 
accounts of Muhammad Q)asim's invasion, the Arab chroniclers and 
the Chach Nama leave us in no doubt that Buddhism was then the 
prevailing creed of Sind. But Hinduism was gaining ground, and 
zealous Buddliist priests complained that the worship of Buddha was 
being abandoned. The exact relation of the two creeds, which was 
neithcir of neutrality nor hostilit\' nor love, is hard to define. Although 
Chach was a Brahman, there is no reason to suppose that he attempt¬ 
ed to interfere with the then popular religion of Buddhism. Brahman¬ 
ism is, indeed, so accommodating to anything that partakes of idol- 
worship, that Chach and Dahir might have made their offerings in a 
Buddhist temple, without any greater sacrifice of consistency, than 
a Roman was guilty %f in worshipping Isis and Osh is, or than we 
witness every dav in a Hindu presenting his butter and flowers at 
the .shrine of Shaikh Saddhu, Ghazi Mian, Shah Madar or any other 
of the apotheosized Muhammadan impostors of Hindustan. Tlicre is 
even no incompatibility in supposing that Chach, though a Brahman 
by birth, still continued a Bucklhist in his persuasion, for the divisions 
of caste were at that time secular, not religious.6 

Rai Chach died after a prosperous reign of forty years and was 
succeeded by his brother, Chandar, who patronised the religion of 
the Nasiks (Buddhists) and monks and promulgated their doctrines. 
“He brought many people together with the sword and made them 
return to his religion.” Chandar died in the eighth yt'ar of his reign 
and his nc;phcw, Dahir son of Chach, mounted the throne at Alor, 
the capital of the kingdom.^ Raj, a son of Chandar, established him¬ 
self at Brahmanabad, the most important city of southern Sind, but 
he seems to have been ousted by Dlnirsaya, another son of ('haeh, 
before he had imled for a year^^. Bai, a daughter of Chach, had pre¬ 
ferred to live with Dharsaya, who arranged for her marriage? with 
Suban, the king of Bhatia in the? country of Ramal, and sent her to 
Alor on her wav to her husband's territoiy^t. But Dahir scandalised 
friend and foe Ijy mariying his sister, when she came to his court, 
because his astronomers predicted that her husband would be ‘the 
ruler of Hind and Sind'. The incestuous marriage led to a war between 
the brothen;; Dhrasa)'a was slain and Dahir found him.sclf in posses- 
siem of the whole of his father s dominion. “He remained for one year 
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in Brahmanabad in order to reduce the neighbouring chiefs. He sent 
for the son of Dharsaya and treated him kindly. He then went to 
Siwistan (Sehwan) and thence to the fort of Rawar,of which his father, 
Chach, had laid the foundation, and ordered it to be completed.”^® 
The chiefs of Ramal were presumptuous enough to attack him, but 
Muhammad Allah, an Arab adventurer who had entered Dahir’s ser¬ 
vice, “attacked them on all sides and killed and captured 80,000 
warriors and 50 elephants”. The kingdom seemed as strong as it had 
ever been. 

For centuries before the rise of Islam, Arabian mariners had been 
navigating the Indian Ocean and had formed small settlements in 
Ceylon and the East Indian Islands. In order to ingratiate himself 
with Hajjaj, the king of Ceylon sent him as a present “certain Muham¬ 
madan girls, daughters of merchants who had died there”. But the 
ship was seized by the Meds of Dewal (Thatta)ii before it could 
reach the coast of Mekran and an Arab woman of the tribe of Yabu 
cried out, “O Hajjaj, Come to my help I ” The great pro-consul was 
not a man to fail his subjects in their hour of need, “Here I ami” he 
replied when the news was conveyed to him/9ind sent a message to 
Rai Dahir demanding the immediate release of tlie captives. Dahir 
replied that the act had been committed by pirates over whom he 
had no control. Hajjaj then sent a punitive expedition under Ubaidul- 
lah bin Nabhan against Dewal but the Musalmans were slaughtered 
almost to a man, and a second expedition under Budail bin Tahya 
fared no better. Hajjaj was annoyed at the repeated defeats and ap¬ 
plied to the Khalifah al Walid for permission to fit out a force that 
would be strong enough not only to conquer Dewal but the whole 
of Sind. Al-Walid was reluctant and could only be induced to give 
his permission on Hajjaj’s solemn assurance that, in case of failure, 
he would pay the expenses entailed by the venture out of his own 
pocket. 

Hajjai organised the expeditionary force with the greatest care 
and entrusted its command to his own cousin and son-in-law, 
Muhammad bin Qasim;i2 a brilliant youth of seventeen, who had 
already distinguished himself as governor of Faras. An advance 
guard under Abul Aswad Jahm was ordered to meet him on the 
frontier of Sind; Muhammad bin Harun, the governor of Mekran, 
joined him with the troops of his territory, while a squadron of boats 
carn^iiig five munjaniqs^^ sailed along the Persian coast and up the 
mouth of the Indus. Muhammad Qasim marched with “six thousand 
picked cavahy from Syria and Iraq, six thousand camel riders 
thoroughly equipped for military operations, and a baggage train 
of tliree thousand Bactrian c%imeis” from Shiraz, through Kannazbur 
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and Aramabel (Bela), to Devval and laid siege to it as smii as liis 
boats arrived. His cousin had “carefully provided him with ail lie 
could require, not even omitting thread and needles”. lie was in 
constant communication with Hajjaj; letters were sent and rect*ived 
every third day and took about a week to reach tlieir destination. 
On the great temple of the besieged town floated a long black flag, 
which the inhabitants credited with a magical power for protecting 
them. Muhammad Qasim asked Ja wiyah, his munjaniq-tnaslcr, to 
aim at the flag, and it was knocked down in three shots. Consterna¬ 
tion spread among the besieged. They attempted a sortie, but it was 
repulsed, and the invaders scaled the walls and captured the town. 
‘The governor of Dewal fled, and the priests of the temple were 
massacred.” A garrison of four thousand was left at Dewal and the 
Arabs moved up tlie river to Ninin (Hyderabad). The citizens of 
that town had with commendable foresight sent hvo samaim (Buddhist 
priests) to Hajjaj at the time of Budail’s invasion and obtained a 
written promise of protection from him by undertaking to pay an 
annual tribute, Muhammad Qasim had orders not to molest them. 
The Buddhist governor of Nirun was received with great honour when 
he came to see the Arab general and undertook to guide him to 
Siwistan (Sehwan). 

The Arab general had quickly learnt all he could of the religion and 
institutions of the people. The massacre of Dewal priests 
was a mistake he took care not to repeat. He was 
now anxious to assure the public tliat those who submitted 
to him would lose nothing while his hand was going to 
fall heavily on the recalcitrant. The privileges of the Buddhist and 
Brahman priests were repeatedly guaranteed; the cf)mmon people 
were left free to worship as they pleased, provided they were willing 
to pay to the Arabs the same taxes they had previously paid to the 
officers of Rai Dahir. This policy had the expected effect, and as 
soon as his military superiority became evident the priests and the 
non-political masses decided to throw in their lot with him. Bajhra 
son of Chandar, the govcnior of Sivdstan, was determined to defend 
his city with vigour, but the Buddhists refused to helj) him. Tliey 
sent him a message: “we are nasik (mendicant) devotees. Our rdigion 
is one of peace, and fighting and slaying is prohibited as well as all 
kinds of shedding of blood. You are secure in a hrfty place, while 
we are open to the invasion of the enemy, and liable to be slain 
and plundered as yom: subjects.14 We know that Muhammad Qasim 
holds a fartnan fn)m Hajja] to grant protection to every one who 
demands it. We trust, therefore, that you will consider it fit and 
reasonable that we make terms with him, for the Arabs are faithful 
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and keep their promises.’' When Bajhra, naturally, refused to follow 
this cowardly advice, they proceeded to make peace with Muham¬ 
mad Qasim. “All the subjects, farmers, tradesmen, merchants and 
the lower classes”, they informed him, “hate Bajhra and do not 
yield him allegiance. He does not possess any force with which he 
can oppose you or give battle.” Thus encouraged, the Arabs pressed 
on the siege with vigour. Bajhra fled after a week, and took refuge 
with Kaka son of Kolal, the Samani chief of Budhiya, whose strong¬ 
hold was Sisam*5, while the Arabs entered Siwistan un-opposed. 
“Muhammad Qasim appropriated all the silver, jewels and cash (of 
the royal treasury). But he did not take anything from the samanis, 
who had made tenns with him.” The government of tlie city was 
placed in charge of civil officers, and Muhammad Qasim started for 
Sisam after h'aving a garrison in the fort. A force of one thousand 
Jats, who had started for a night attack on the Arab camp, lost their 
way in the dark and again found themselves at the gate of Sisam 
in the morning. Kaka, who was personally inclined to desert the 
falling fortunes of Dahir, t(x>k this for a Ixid omen. “You know full 
well that I am famous for my determination and courage”, he told 
his chiefs, “I have achievcjd many enterprises at your head. But in 
the books of the Buddha it is predicted, upon astrologioil calculations, 
that Hindustan shall be taken by the Musalmans and I also believe 
that this will c'ome to pass.” He started with his followers for the 
Arab camp and w'us accoided a w'arm reception. “I wall be your 
guide in subduing and overpowering your enemies”, he assured 
Muhammad Qasim, “Be firm and set your mind at rest.” And then, 
according to “the custom of his ancestors and of the Jat samanis” he 
proceedi'd to bestow'^ the highest honour on the Arab general by 
dressing him i!i a silk robe and tying a turban on his head. All the 
chi('fs and ht admen of the surrounding places now wished to submit 
to Muhammad Qasim, probably because “they were enemies of Dahir 
who had put some of them to death”. “Hence they revolted against 
him, and S('nt ambassadors to Muhammad Qasim, and agreed to pay 
a tribute of one thousand dirhams weight of .silver and also sent 
liostagcs to Sivistan. Muhammad Qasim dispelled the fear of the 
Arab army' fitnn the minds of those who offered allegiance aaid 
brought to submission those who were inimically disposed.” Bajhra, 
now deserted by his friends, was driven away from Sisam, under the 
walls of which he had encamped; his supporters fled in all directions 
and an Arab lit'utcaiant, Abdul Malik, was established in the territory 
to punish “all enemies and revolters”.16 
Wliile his garrisons w’(u-(^ being ovcipowercd and his subjects se- 
duensd by the enemy, Rai had been passing his time in ease and 
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ct)mfort at Rawar. He rna)’ have deluded himself with the hope that 
the invaders would retire after ciipturing Dewal and one or two 
other towns; if so, he was bitterly undeceived. Hajjaj had made up 
his mind to conquer as large a part of Hindustan as possible, and 
while warning Muhammad Qasim not to take a single false step, kept 
urging him at the same time—to “push on to China'’. On returning 
from Sisam to Nirun, the general received orders to cross tlic Indus 
and put an end to the power of the somnolent Dahir, who had flatly 
refused the Arab proposal that he should become a Muslim and pax- 
tribute. Moka bin Bisaya, a claimant to the chieftainship of Bait, a 
fort on the opposite (eastern) bank of the Indus, w-as captured and 
brought to Muhammad Qasim, who received him with winning kind¬ 
ness. “The country of Bait was given to him, a grant was written to 
that effect, and a hundred thousand dirhams were offered as reward, 
A green umbrella surmounted by a peacock, a chair and a robe of 
honour were bestowed upon him, while his thaknrs were favoured 
with robes and saddled horses.” Guided by the invaluable Moka, the 
invaders built a pontoon over the Indus and drove away Rasil, a local 
chief whom Dahir had sent to defend tlie eastern bank. Rai Dahir, 
as later ex-ents proved, was a valiant soldier, who xvon the re.spc'ct of 
the Arabs for the strength of his bow. But his generalship was puerilt*, 
and his irritable and overbearing temper made it impossible for his 
olHecrs to gix'c him any sane advice. The crossing of the Indus at last 
awoke him from his untimelv slumber into a blind furv that he slew 
the innocent chamberlain who brought him the fateful news. It was 
high time to move. Dahir came out of Raxvar and encamped by the 
side of a lake at some distance. But even now, instead of trying to 
maintain his poxver in the open country and attempting to cut the 
enemv's communications, he sat sullen and defiant in his camp while 
his chiefs, one after another, offered their allegiance to Muharninad 
Qasim. The Arab general had marched to Bail from the Indus and, 
aft( r depositing his heavy baggage there, moved towards Rawar. Re¬ 
connoitring parlies were sent in all directions, and a forc'C of fix'O 
hundred horse was despatched to prevent any help reaching Didn'r 
from his .son Fufi, who was at Alor. Rasil, who was now guidijig the 
Arab army in c(x>peration xvith Moka, iwk it to the lake on the o])- 
posite side of which Dahir's army lay encamped. Then, if we arc to 
believe the Chach Naum, he ferried them across in a boat which could 
only carry three men at a time and landed them at jewar (Jaipur) 
a village between the fort of Rawar and Dahir’s camp, “a suitable 
place for their encampmtmt, for there they could attack Dahir both 
ill front and rear and .suecc.ssfully enter his position and occupy it”. 
Muliammad Qasira’s object was at last attained. No help could liow 
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reach Dahir from Alor or Multan; if the Rai remained in his camp, 
his communication with Rawar would he cut; if he fled back 
to Rawar, he would have to stake his kingdom on the 
chance of a single battle or stand a siege with the resources of the 
country in the hands of the enemy. With incredible fatuity the mis- 
guidecl Rai had permitted the net of his astute antagonist to close 
around him. “Alas! We are lost”, Dahirs minister, Sisakar, exclaimed 
when he heard that the enemy had encamped at Jaipur. Dahir blazed 
forth with indignation at his ministers remark but, none the less, 
hurried back to Rawar. 

There followed a five-day battle outside the fort. Daliir equalled the 
heroes of Indian mythology in his personal prowess. But it was the 
last flicker of a dying lamp. On the afternoon of the fifth day, after 
tlie field had been irretrievably lost, he was retreating to the fort with 
tlie remnant of his broken army, when his attention was attracted by 
sounds of wailing coming from the left. “I am here! Come hither”, 
he shouted, thinking that it was a body of stragglers. “O King! We 
are your women, 17 who have fallen into the hands of tlie Musalmans. 
We are captives!” The Rai was too chivalrous to .seek the 
.safety of the fort while his women were in the hands of 
the enemy. “I live as yet!” he replied, “Who captured you?” He 
ordered Uie driver to turn back his white elephant and drove it 
straight against the Musalmans. “It is your opportunity”, Muhammad 
Qasim told the naphtha-throwers as soon as the Rai was within reach. 
A powerfully shot naphtha-arrow struck the Rai’s howdah and set it 
on fire. The frightened elephant, in spite of the efforts of its driver, 
ran to tlie water-side, and plunged into the stream; the Musalmans 
followed close on the heels of the flying animal while the Hindus 
rushed fonvard to rescue their Rai. The driver at last managed to 
bring the elephant out of the water and “a dreadful conflict ensued 
such as had never been heard of”. An arrow hit Dahir in the breast 
and he fell down from his elephant; but though weak and bleeding, 
the Rai eontiniied to fight till an Arab struck him with a sword on 
tile very centre of his head, and “cleft it to his neck”. Thus, after a 
reign of thirty-two years, died Raja Dahir of Sind at sunset-time on 
Thursday, the lOth Ramazan, 93 a.h. (June, 712 a.d.). Arrogant and 
self-willed, lacking in diplomatic tact and political insight, but bold 
and fearless in the face of death—^lie was or the stuff from which the 
heroc‘s of national tragedies are made. 

Jaisiya, the ablest of Daliir's sons, succeeded in taking his defeated 
forces to the fort of Rawar and was joined by many stragglers next 
morning. He desired to come out and die fighting like his father, but 
Sisakar and Muhammad Allafi induc'od him to fly to Brahmanabad, 
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But Bai, tile widow and sister of Dahir, refused to accompany him 
and took the command of the men, about 15,000 in number, who were 
still left. When the Arabs had undermined the walls, and no hope 
remained, she collected her women in a house and set it on fire. 
Muhammad Qasim slew six thousand fighting men whom he found 
in the fort, and despatched the head of Dahir to Hajjaj along with 
the spoils. 

The Arabs then moved towards Bralimanabad but their advance 
was delayed by the forts of Bahnir and Dhalila, which lay on the 
route and could only be reduced after protracted sieges. Jaisiva 
wisely decided to remain outside Bralimanabad, which he had placed 
under the charge of sixteen selected officers, four for t'ach gate. K\ (‘r\' 
day a skinnish took place, but the garrison consisting of 40,000 
soldiers defended their city with courage while Jaisi\ a kept harassing 
the besiegers and cutting off their supply of fcKlder. The siege dragg<'d 
on for six months; Muliammad Qasim grew pensi\'e and asked ^^o^a 
for help. The astute Hindu saw that Jaisiva was the real obstacle; 
an expedition led by him shattered the latter’s forct* and coinpelltHl 
them to fly from Sind. The fate of Bralimanabad w^as now sealed. 
But the officers and soldiers, knowing that the Arab general wt)uld 
show them no mercy, persisted in continuing the useless stniggle, 
while the civil population longed for peace. Four leading merchants 
of the town met to decide the question. “They had neithc'r pow'(*r 
nor wealth to enable them to fight the enem\'. If he stiiyt^d a few 
days more, he would at last be victorious, and they would have no 
ground on which to ask for protection. If they could get any assuram'e, 
it would be better to make terms and surnmder the fort to him, for 
if peace were made, those found in arms would be slain, but all the 
rest of the people—^the merchants, the handicraftsmen and the cul¬ 
tivators—^would find protection.” To this opinion they all agreed and 
stmt their messengers to Muhammad Qasim; the latter was tjiiitt^ will- 
ing to guarantee the life and property of the civil population, and 
a plot was formed to deceive the soldiers. On a day fixetl beforehand 
with Muhammad Qasim the people came out to fight and, according 
to their prearranged scheme, left the gate of the cit\' open. Tlie 
Musalmans entered the town, but Muhammad Qasim ordered thc'm 
to kill none but those who showed fight. “Protection was given to 
the artificers, the merchants and the common peoj^le, and those who 
had been seized from these classes were all lil)erated; but he sat on 
the seat of cruelty and put all those who had fought to the sword. 
It is said that about six thousand fighting men were slain, but ac¬ 
cording to others sixteen thousand were killed and the rest were 
pardoned.” 
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THE BRAHMANABAD SETTLEMENT 

Before die investment of Brahmanabad, Sisakar, die minister of Rai 
Dahir, had sued for protectionlS, and Muhammad Qasim, always 
gracious to his Sindhi allies of talent and standing, immediately con- 
&nvc/ upon him "the office of wazir\ Sisakar now became the coun- 
sellor of the Musalmans. Muhammad Qasim told him all his secrets, 
always took his advice, and consulted him in all the civil affairs of 
the government, on Jiis political measures and the means of prolong¬ 
ing his success. Sisakar used to say that “the regulations and ordinances 
which the jusi Amir (Muhammad Qasim) had introduced would con¬ 
firm his authority in all the countries of Hind. They would enable 
him to punish and overcome all his enemies, for he comforted the 
subjects and malguzars^^, took the n'venue according to the old laws 
and regulations, never burdened anyone with new and additional ex¬ 
actions, and instmeted all his functionaries and officers.” The fall of 
Brahmanabad had brought the whole of southern Sind into his himds, 
but victory had not turned his head and he knew well enough that 
his great enterprise, which was no less than the conquest of the whole 
of Ilindustan, could not succeed by force alone—even if force were 
to be on his side—and that the goodwill, or at least the neutrality, 
of the people was an indispensable condition of success. Good gov¬ 
ernment, a government in which every possible regard was paid to 
the religious ideas, institutions and customs of the people, had to go 
hand in hand with military conquest. While vigorously putting to 
death all enemy soldiers found in arms in order to prevent the en¬ 
listment of recruits by his opponents, he scnipulously refrained from 
everything likely to wound the religious susceptibilities of the people; 
and this tolerant policy, from which he never deviated, had driven 
a wedge between the government of Dahir and the mass of the 
people, who gradually veered round to his side. Against such a states¬ 
man it was difficult to excite die racial or religious patriotism of the 
public, while the Bralimans and Buddhist priests, the keepers of the 
public c*onscience, were surprised to find that one of the first acts of 
the conqueror was to regrant their time-honoured privileges and pub¬ 
lic offices. An efficient government of the country was impossible 
without the help of the most talented and experienced men; and 
Muhammad Qasim, who was free from the sterile fanaticism of the 
later Ghaznavid and Ghurian Turks, freelv appointed Hindus to the 
highest offices. He never lost sight of the fact that his administrative 
measures, if just and fair, would contribute materially to the success 
of his arms, and as the country came into his hands bit by bit, he 
made careful arrangements for its efficient government. The settle- 
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ment of Brahamanabad after its conquest has been described by the 
Chach Nama in greater detail than the laws and the regulations pro¬ 
mulgated elsewhere, and may well be taken as a specimen of Muham¬ 
mad Qasims political attitude and method. It will be best to let the 
historian ^eak in his own words. 

The city of Brahamanabad was placed in charge of four prefects, 
each of whom was responsible for one of the gates. “Munaininad 
Qasim also gave them as tokens of his satisfaction saddled horses and 
ornaments for their hands and feet, according to the custom of the 
kings of Hind. And he assigned to each t>f th(*m a scat in tlic great 

public assemblies.”20 


The Jizya 

“He fixed a tax upon all the subjects according to the Law of the 
Prophet. iTiose who embraced the Miiliammadan faith w(?re exempted 
from slavery, the tribute and the poll-tax; and from those who did 
not change their creed a tax was exacted according to three grades .21 
The first grade was of great men and each of these was to pay silver 
equal to fort)'-eight dirhams in weight, the second grade twenty-four 
dirhams and the lowest grade twelve dirhams. It was ordered that all 
who became Musalmans at once should be exempted from the pay¬ 
ment, but those who were desirous of adhering to their old persuasion 
must pay the tribute and the poll-tax. Some showed an inclination to 
change22 their creed, and some having resolved upon paying tribute, 
held fast by the faith of their forefathers, but their lands and prop(?rty 
were not taken from them. 

“All the people, the merchants, artisans and agriculturists, were 
divided into their respective classes, and ten thou&:md men, high and 
low were counted. Muhammad Qasim then ordered twelve dirhams 
weight of silver to be assigned to each man, because all their property 
had been plundered.23 Jle appointed people from among the villagers 
and the chief citizens to collect the fixed taxes from the cities and 
villages, that there might he a feeling of strength and protection. 
When the Brahmans saw this, they represented their case and the 
nobles and principal inhabitants of the city gave cvid(;nce as to the 
superiority of Brahmans.^ Muhammad Qasim maintained tlieir dig¬ 
nity and passed orders confirming their pre-eminence. They were 
protected against opposition and violence. Each of them was entrusted 
with an oflBce, for Muhammad Oasim was confident that they would 
not be inclined to dishonesty. Like Bai Chach, he also appointed each 
one to a duty. He ordered all Brahmans^S to be brought before him, 
and reminded them that they had held great offices in the time of 
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Dahir, and that they must be well acquainted with (he city and the 
suburbs. If tiiey know any excellent character worthy of his consi¬ 
deration and kindness they should bring him to notice, that favcmrs 
and rewards might be bestowed on him. As he had entire confidence 
in their honesty and virtue, he had entrusted them with these offices, 
and all the affairs of the country would he placed under their charge. 
These offices were granted to them and their descendants and would 
never be resumed or transferred.^'^ 

“Then the Brahmans and the government oflScers went into the dis¬ 
tricts and said, ‘O Chiefs and leaders of the people! You know for 
certain that Dahir is slain, and that the power of the infidels is at an 
end. In all parts of Sind and Hind the rule of the Arabs is firmly 
established, and all the people of this country, great and small, have 
become as equals, both in town and country. The great sultan (caliph) 
has shown favour to us humble individuals, and you are to know that 
he has sent us to you to hold out great inducements. If we do not 
obey the Arabs, we shall neither have property nor means of living. 
But we have made our submission in hope that the favour and kind¬ 
ness of our masters may be increased to us. At present we are not 
driven from our houses; but if you cannot endure this tribute, which 
is fixed on you, nor submit to the heavy burden then let us retire at a 
suitable opportunity to some other place in Hind or Sind, with all 
your families and children where you may find your life secure. Life 
is the greatest of all blessings. But if we can escape from this dreadful 
whirlpool and can save our lives frcMn the power of this army, our 
property and diildren will be safe.’ Then all the inhabitants of the city 
attended and agreed to pay the taxes. They ascertained the amount 
from Muhammad Qasim27 and to the Brahmans, whom he had ap¬ 
pointed revenue managers over them, he said, 'Deal honestly between 
the people and the Sultan, and if distribution is required, make it with 
equity^ and fix the revenue according to the ability to pay. Be in con¬ 
cord among yourselves, and oppose not each other so that the country 
may not be distressed.’ Muhammad Qasim admonished every man 
separately and said, ‘Be happy in every respect and have no anxiety, 
for you will not be blamed for anything. I do not take any agreement 
or bond from you. Whatever sum is fixed and we have settled you 
must pay.28 Moreover, care and leniency shall be shown you and 
whatever may be your requests, they should be represented to me 
so that they may be heard, a proper reply be given and the wishes 
of each man be satisfied.* ” 

Muhammad Qasim had, hitherto, freely confirmed the Hindu and 
Buddhist priests in die enfoyment of their advantages as the religious 
teachers of the people, A deputation of Brahmanabad Brahmans29 re- 
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presented to him that “from fear of the army, the ahris and bread were 
not regularly given to them, while the attendants of the temples were 
likewise in mstress”. The Hindus supplied the claims of their priests: 
"TTie Bmhmans are our sages and physicians, and our nuptial and 
funeral ceremonies are performed by them. We have agreed to pay the 
taxes in the expectation that everyone would be left to foUdw his own 
persuasion. This our temple of Budh^O is ruined, and we cannot wor¬ 
ship our idols. If our just lord will permit us, we will repair it and 
worship our gods. Our Brahmans will then receive the means of living 
from us.” Muhammad Qasim referred the question to Hajjaj for a 
definite and permanent settlement. “It appears, the latter wrote in 
reply, ‘that the chief inhabitants of Brahmanabad have petitioned to be 
allowed to repair the temple of Budh and pursue their religion. As they 
have made submission, and have agreed to pay taxes to the Khalifan 
nothing more can be properly required from them. They have been 
taken under our protection, and we cannot in any way stretch out our 
hands upon their lives or property. Permission is given them to worship 
their gods. Nobody must be forbidden or prevented from following 
his religion. They may live in their houses in whatever manner they 
like.’ Thereupon Muhammad Qasim directed the nobles, the principal 
inhabitants and the Brahmans to build their temple, traffic with the 
Mohammadans, live without any fear, and strive to better themselves. 
He also enjoined them to maintain the indigent Brahmans with kind¬ 
ness and consideration, observe the rites and customs of their ancestors, 
and sfve oblations and alms to the Brahmans according to former 
practice. They were to allot three dirhams out of every hundred dir¬ 
hams capital, and to give them (die Brahmans) as much of this as 
should be necessary—the remainder was to be paid into the treasury 
and accounted for; it would be safe in the keeping of the govern¬ 
ment.31 They were also to settle allowances upon the officers and the 
nobles. They fully agreed to these conditions before Tamim bin Zaidal- 
Oaisi and Hukm bin ‘Awana Kalbi. It was ordained that the Brahmans 
should, like beggars, take a copper basin in their hands, go to the doors 
of the houses, and take whatever grain of other things might be offered 
to them, so that diey might not remain unprovided for. This pracHce 
has got a peculiar name among the infidels.32 He then dismissed them 
and gave to tiieir headmen the appellation of Rana.” 

The Indian advisers of the Arab general must have had a prominent 
influence in the legislative and adnunistrative measures promulgated 
by him. In another perplexing problem, the rules for keeping die 
troublesome Jats of Lohana in chedc, he entirely acted according to 
their advice and continued the measures of Rai Chach. **Sisakar, the 
minister, declared in the presence of Mpka Bisava; Tn the reign of 

ps(n)—« 
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Rai Chac^, tile Lohanas, viz., Lokba and Sanuna, were not allowed 
to wear soft clodies or cover their hands with velvet; but th^ used 
to wear a black blanket beneath and throw a sheet of coarse doth 
Over their shoulders. They kept their heads and feet naked. Whenever 
they put on soft clothes, they were fined. They used to take their 
dogs with them when they went out of doors, so that they might by 
this means be recognised. Wherever guides were required by the kings, 
they had to perform the duty; it was their business to supply escorts 
and conduct parties from one tribe to another. If any of their chiefs 
or ranas rode upon a horse, he had no saddle or bridle, but threw a 
blanket on its back and then mounted. If an injury befell a person on 
a road, these tribes had to answer for it, and if any person of their 
tribe committed a theft, it was the duty of their headman to bum him 
and his family and children. The carawans used to travel day and ni^t 
under their guidance. There is no distinction between them of great 
and small. They have the disposition of savages and have always 
rebelled against their sovereign. They plunder on the roads, and 
within the territory of Dewal all join them in their highway robberies. 
It is their duty to send fire-wood for the kitchen of kings, and to 
serve them as menials and guards.’ On hearing this, Muhammad 
Qasim said. What disgusting people I They are just like the savages 
of Persia and the mountains.’ Muhammad Qasim maintained the 
same rules regarding them. As the Commander of the Faithful, ‘Umar 
son of Al-Khattab, had ordered respecting the people of Sham, so did 
Muhammad Qasim also make a nile that every guest should be enter¬ 
tained for one day and night, hut if he feels sick then for three days 
and nights.”33 


Northern Sirid. 

Hajjaj congratulated Muhammad Qasim on the wisdom and prud¬ 
ence of his political measures and directed him to march on Alor and 
Multan. ‘So that he may subdue the country of Hind to the boundary 
of China.’ The general made careful arrangements for the preservation 
of peace and order in the territory he had subdued. Hie small Muslim 
force he had brought from Persia would not have sufficed {ar garri¬ 
soning a third part of southern Sind, but he had from the first been 
liberal in enlisting the warlike local tribes and it was with a mixed 
force, in which the Arabs must have been a minority, that he advanced 
towards Alor. All the tribes and towns on his line of march offered 
their submission and he kept halting at various stages to organise 
die government of the country. At Manhal, in the vicinity of Sawandi, 
"^1 th^ merchants and chiefs were Samnis, while the agriculturists 
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were Jats.** Muhammad Qasim fixed the annual revenue they were 
requii^ to pay and appointed a man from each tribe as the head 
of the tribe. 'Emphatic orders' frmn Hajjaj were also received about 
this time: “The artisans and merchants were not to be heavily taxed. 
Whosoever took great pains in his work or cultivation was to be 
encouraged and supported. From those who espoused the dimity of 
Islam, only a tenth part of their wealth and die produce of me land 
was to be required; but those who followed their own religion were 
to pay from tne produce of their manual industry, or from the land, 
the usual sums, according to the established custom of the country, 
and bring it to the government collectors.” At Sihta the dbiefs and 
peasants appeared barefooted and bareheaded before him. He granted 
them protection, fixed the taxes they were to pay, took hostages from 
their chiefs and asked them to guide his army to Alor. 

Alor (or Aror), the greatest city of Sind, had been left by Dahir in 
charge of his son, Fufi. Fufi resolutely refused to believe in the news 
of his father’s death and clung to the hope that he had gone to bring 
an army from Hindustan. The citizens were inclined to share his illu¬ 
sion. Muhammad Qasim asked Ladi,34 a widow of Rai Dahir, to 
inform them of the truth. Ladi rode up to the fortifications on the 
black camel of the late Rai, and after uncovering her face, told Riem 
about Dahir’s defeat and death: “she then shrieked out, wept bitterly 
and sang a funeral song.” But the besieged cursed her and said that 
she had joined the 'Chandds and cow-eaters’. More reliance, how¬ 
ever, was placed on tlie report of a sorceress, who assured them, that 
during the three watches of a day,35 she had flown all round the 
world from Qaf to Qaf without finding Dahir anywhere in Hind or 
Sind. The civil population began to waver, and knowing how faithful 
Muhammad Qasim was in the observance of his promises, decided 
to submit. Fufi fled away on discovering that he had lost all support, 
and the citizens opened the gates on the usual terms—death for 
soldiers who refused to submit, protection for the civil population and 
the maintenance of the old taxes. 'Tour temples”, Muhammad Qasim 
assured them, “shall be unto us as the churches of the Christians, the 
fire-temples of the Magians and the synagogues of the Jews.” 

Muhammad Qasim placed Alor in charge of a governor and a qazl 
and then advanced to Habibah, a fort to vmidi Kam, son of Chandar, 
had fled after the battle of Rawar. Muhammad Qasim, who wanted 
a counsellor of standing, well acquainted with the condition of North¬ 
ern Sind as Sisakar was with south, received Kaksa’s messenger very 
cordially, declared Aat “the princes of Dahir s family were all wise, 
learned, trustworthy and honest”, and promised to make Kaksa his 
counsellor in all affairs with the o£Sce of wharat. The oSet was natu< 
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rally accepted. “The minister Kaksa was a learned man and a philo* 
sopher of Hind. When he came to transact business, Muhammad 
Qasim used to make him sit before the throne and tiben consulted 
him, and Kaksa took precedence in the army before all the nobles and 
commanders. He collected the revenue of the country and the treasure 
was placed under his seal. He assisted Muhammad Qasim in all his 
undertaking, and was called by the title of ‘Mubarak Mushir (pros¬ 
perous counsellor)." Kaksa proceeded to justify the confidence of his 
master by helping him to conquer the forts still held by the princes 
of Dahirs family. The advance guard of the invading army, led by 
him, defeated the garrison of Askalanda and pressed the siege so 
vigorously that the chiefs fled to Sikka while ‘all the people, the 
artisans and merchants* sued for peace. 

The old fort of Sikka stood opposite to Multan on the southern 
bank of the Ravi, which then flowed between the two forts.36 it was 
held by Ba|hra,37 who fiercely defended it for seventeen days, during 
which the besiegers lost heavily, and then withdrew to Multan, which 
was commanded by Gursiya, son of Chandar. Muhammad Qasim 
demolished the fort of Sikka and then crossed the Ravi. Tie garrison 
of Multan came out to fight and the battle raged from morning to 
sunset. But neither side gained a decisive victory and the garrison 
withdrew behind their walls. After the city had been besieged for 
two months, a Multani, who had asked for quarter, showed the 
invaders a spot where the wall could be mined, and after two or three 
days of stiff fighting, they broke into the city. “Six thousand waniois 
were put to death, and all their relations and dependants were taken 
as slaves, but protection was given to the merchants, artisans and 
agriculturists." Muhammad Qasim, for the first time, relaxed the 
rigour with which he had, since the fall of Dewal, sent a fifth part 
of the spoils to the caliph,38 and allowed his army to have the whole 
of it. "Then all the great and principal inhabitants (ff the city assem¬ 
bled together, and silver to the weight of sixty thousand dirhams was 
distributed and every horseman got a share of four hundred dirhams 
weight.39 Muhammad Qasim had nothing left to send to the caliph but 
a Brahman solved his difficulty by leading him to a hidden treasure 
buried by an old king beneath an idol of gold with eyes of ruby. 
Two hundred and Riirty mans of gold were obtained and forty jam 
filled widi gold dust. They were weired and tibe sum of thirteen 
thousand two hundred mans^ wei^t of gold was taken out This 
is the only instance in vdiich Muhammad Qasim found his way to 
one of those accumulated hoards of gold and precious stones whidi 
we meet so often in Sultan Mahmud*s invasions. On the same day 
4 letter fpwft Hajjaj showed that-^art from the Multan treasure— 
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the Sind expedition, as a business venture, had yielded 100 per cent 
profit to the caliphs exdhequer: “I had agreed and pledma myself 
at the time you marched witih the army to r^av the whom expense, 
incurred by the public treasury in fitting out the expedition, to tiie 
Khahfah Walid bin Abdul Malik and it is incumbent on me to do so. 
Now the accounts of the money due have been examined and checked 
and it is found that sixty thousand dirhams in pure silver have been 
expended for Muhammad Qasim, and up to tliis date there has been 
received in cash, goods and stuflFs altogether one hundred and twenty 
thousand dirhams weight.’* 

Muhammad Qasim sent the treasure to Dewal, to be despatched 
to Hajjaj, and, after appointing officers over the territory of Multan, 
proceeded further norm. He probably reached the foot of the Kashmir 
hills, where the Jhelam enters the plain and where Rai Chach had 
planted a poplar and a fir tree to mark the boundary between his 
kingdom and Kashmir. Muhammad Qasim renewed the mark of the 
boundary, but he had decided to advance eastwards, and sent a 
message through Abu Hakim Shaibani, accompanied by ten thousand 
horsemen to Rai Har Chandar (son of Rai Jahtal) of Kannauj inviting 
him to Islam and submission. Kannauj was then the largest and 
strongest kingdom in India, but Muhammad Qasim felt quite con¬ 
fident of success. In the course of three years he had advanced from 
Dewal to the Himalayas. Could not another three years take him to 
the border of China? He had carefully studied the reli^on and the 
customs of the country and understood to perfection the policy that 
divided his enemies and increased his friends. His army, far from 
being weaiy of its work, longed for more victories. Moreover, it was 
the Hindus who had helped him to his greatest victories of peace 
and war, and so long as he adhered to his policy of toleration, there 
was eveiy reason to expect their support as soon as his superior 
generalship had made the military issue clear. He was just ts^nty- 
one, in the bloom of health and youth, and in a mood to embark (m 
an extensive, almost superhuman enterprise. 

Rai Har Chandar gave Muhammad Qasim’s messenger the reply 
that was to be expected: "This country fw about sixteen hundred 
years has been under our rule and governance. During our sovereignty 
no enemy has ever dared to encroach on our kingdom... What fear 
have 1 of you that you should revolve such propositions and absurdity 
In your mind? Co back to your master and tell him diat we must 
fight.” Muhammad Qasim consulted his officers. They advised him 
to declare war on Rai Har Chandar, and he had commenced his pre¬ 
parations for the pioposed campaign when a dromedaiy rider arrived 
with a firman from the new caliph, Sulaiman btn Abdul Malik, ofder- 
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ing him to be deposed, arrested and sent to Salih bin Abdur-Rahman, 
the new governor of Iraq. Muhammad Qasim's plans conquest in 
India entirely depended for their success on the support of the home 
government. The death of Hajjaj bin Yusuf in the summer of a.d. 714, 
had made him pause, but the great Walfd still lived and so long as 
he was on the throne, Muhammad Qasim felt quite safe. But al-Walld 
died unexpectedly in January 715, and the government of Damascus 
underwent a complete change. The Caliph al-Walid, who well knew 
the character of his brother and heir-apparent, Sulaiman, had sou^t 
to disinherit him in favour of his own son, and his design had been 
supported by Hajjaj, the power behind the throne. But al-Walid died 
before he could complete his plan and Sulaiman ascended the throne 
with the determination to satisfy his grudge against the party of 
Hajjaj. While all the smaller fry, whom the dead lion had humbled 
and punished, collected together for an orgy of revenge. 

It is impossible to guess the feelings of Muhammad Qasim when 
he saw the promised cup dashed from his hps. All authorities agree 
in stating that he submitted to the order of arrest with a soldiers 
sense of duty. But was there an alternative? Fly, but whither? Would 
any Indian ruler care to offer him an asylum? Rebel and defy? The 
first ten soldiers whom he met would hand him over to the caliph’s 
messenger, so well had he taught them the duy^ of obeying himer 
orders. Officers, who had sought to rivet the chains oi the caliphate 
on the civilised world, had no chance of escape when it strangled their 
Own necks. He knew the venomous hatred of the new rulers at 
Damascus for the party of Hajjaj and could have had no doubt about 
his own ultimate fate. But without a protest or a groan—^for his mind 
was too strong for imscemly tears—^e passed silently throu^ the 
prolonged tortures that awaited him to the region of eternal rest. 
“The people of Hind”, says the laconic historian,4i “wept for Muham¬ 
mad Qasim and preserved his likeness at Kiraj. He was imprisoned 
by Salih al Wasit. Salih put him to torture, together with omer per¬ 
sons of the family of Abu Aqil, until they expired;42 for Hajjaj had put 
to death Adam, Salih’s brother, who professed the creed of me Khari’is. 
Hamzah, the son of Baiz Hanafi, says: 

Verily, courage and generosity and liberality 

Belonged to Muhammad son of Qasim son of Muhammad, 

He led arnues at tlw age of seventeen years. 

He seemed destined for command from the day of hk birth* 

The young hero whose career was thus cut short is one of the 
most attractive figures in the histoiy of the Muslim world. His 
appointment by ms own cousin as the head of the invading army 
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looks like one more instance of Umayyad nepotism and we are in* 
clined to suspect that he was a mere figure-head, placed atop owing 
to his kinship with Hajjaj, while abler men, behind the scenes, acted 
in his name. But a careful examination of the records completely dis¬ 
pels the suspicion.43 Hajjaj no doubt kept the supreme ccmtrol in his 
own hand and all important civil and military measures required his 
sanction. But ‘tlie great distance was an obstacle’, and though the 
veteran was profuse in his enunciation of general principles, his deci¬ 
sions had to be based on the facts supplied to him by Muhammad 
Qasim, and we do not come across any instance in which an important 
recommendation of the latter was overruled or ignored. The success 
of the enterprise, after all, depended on the ability of the man on 
the spot. Muhammad Qasim placed implicit reliance in the talented 
Indians whom he appointed without hesitation to the highest ofBc'es 
and they never betrayed his trust; for confidence begets confidence 
just as suspicion begets suspicion. Early historians, unfortunately, 
seem to have left us no account of his personality. It must have been 
an odd sight to see the young general—^his chin barely covered with 
a soft down and his calm authoritative voice strangely contrasting 
with the look of boyishness that still lingered on his face—riding at 
the head of his scarred and bushy-bearded veterans, or interviewing 
Indian chiefs with the help of interpreters, and by turns surprised, 
pleased and horrified by the institutions he was trying to study. But 
no one could afford to trifle with Muhammad Qasim on account of 
his age, and we feel tempted to speculate what the future course 
of Indian history would have been if the criminal fatuity of Sulaimau 
had not cut short one of the most promising careers in history. By 
the time he was forty he might have conquered China. “But die bud 
of his genius had not withered before it could blossom.” On tlie 
other hand, it must be remembered that precocious genius is often 
doomed to an early decay, and the Saracenic armies might have been 
repelled from the Doab as they were from southern France. The 
promise of his youth was too great to be fulfilled. 

Alone among the many Muslim invaders of India Muhammad Qasim 
is a character of whmn a conscientious Musalman need not be asham¬ 
ed. Thou^ only the lieutenant of the pernor of Persia, his work 
challenges comparison with the later exj^oits of Mahmud and Shiha- 
buddin. Of the three, Muhammad Qasim alone had a conscience and 
—-tfianks to his patrician birth—the instincts and feeling of a gentle¬ 
man. He never sought a shortcut to success throu^ fraud and guile 
like Shihabuddin Ghuri, and his whole career was free from the cons¬ 
cienceless vandalism to which the pillage of peaceful non-Muslim 
populaticm seems a service to Islam. Muhammad Qasim’s painful 
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advance up the Indus appears hollow to ccmtrast widi the brilliant 
adventures of Sultan Mahmud in northern India, but the Arab gene¬ 
ral, unlike the Ghaznavid, had to arrange for &e administration of 
the conquered territoiy before he could proceed further. Shihabuddin 
has been credited by some historians with an administrative capacity 
of which we find little evidence in his career. Muhammad Qasim s 
political insight, on the other hand, was remarkable. He seems to 
have felt keenly that Islam as a religion would be judged by the 
behaviour of the Arabs and he did all he could to obtain the gorawill 
of the Indians for his government as well as his faith. He admitted 
them to the hipest offices, allowed himself to be guided by their 
advice and never interfered with their religious freedom. And they 
trusted him as they never again trusted a Musalman for eight hundred 
years. The civil population of one city after another opened its gates, 
because Muhammad Qasim offered reasonable terms and they knew 
that he never broke his promise. We shall search in vain for an in¬ 
stance of similar confidence in the Ghurian or the Ghaznavid Turks. 
If statesmen are judged not by the magnitude of their winnings, but 
the method of their play, Akbar alone among the Muslim rulers of 
medieval India deserves to be placed on the same pedestal as Muham¬ 
mad son (rf Qasim. There was, to be sure, a great difference between 
the two. Akbar believed that all religions were true provided they 
satisfied the moral aspirations of their follbwers. To Muhammad 
Qasim, Islam was the only true faith. But he looked at the problem 
as a Romanised Arab. A people accepting the suzerainty of the caliph 
and paying the iizya obtained thereby an incontestable right to reli¬ 
gious freedom and equality before the law. The jizya, conceived as 
a tax on a non-Muslim for remaining a non-Muslim, can be regarded 
as fair and just only by those who stand to gain by its imposition. But 
it must be confessed, diat as interpreted by Muhammad Qasim^ it 
lost much of its invidiousness. It was in public law, equivalent to 
conversion, for nothing more could be reasonably demanded, and 
secured for the non-Muslim subjects of the caliph die political rights 
and privileges oi the Muslims. If it was wise of Fate to ordain that 
rulers professing the Muslim faith should conquer and govern India 
for six hundred years— 2 l question on which opinion will be naturally 
divided—one cannot help wishing that the new faith had been estab¬ 
lished in northern India by armies of the second caliph or, failing 
that, by Muhammad Qasim. The Umawads had lost much that was 
noblest and finest in Islam, but sometning still remained. Being less 
priest-ridden, they were less fanatical; and the generous instincts of 
the Arab aristocracy, their love of fair play and dieir conception 
of duty as something different from self-interest would have thorou^- 
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ly acdimatised the foreign faith and later centuries would have had 
a different, and a better, tale to tell. 

Modem writers sometimes speak as if the Arab attempt to advance 
into India throu^ Sind was a strategic blunder. An m\^sion of the 
countiy through the north-western passes was not possible till Islam 
had been established in Afghanistan, but the Araos had command 
of the sea and their boats brought men and material of warmp tlie 
Indus to Alor and Multan. Muhammad Qasim had shown that war, 
as a financial investment, yielded a handsome return; and depending, 
as he did, on Indian hands for the success of his enterprise, he im¬ 
posed no burdens on the resources of the caliphate. But his death 
brou^t the progress of Arab arms to an end and the governors who 
succeeded him were unable to maintain his acquisitions north of 
Multan. The provincial history of Sind does not concern us here. For 
over a century governors appointed by the Umayyad and Abbasid 
caliphs ruled over the province; and then, like other outlying portions 
of me caliphate, Sind also ceased to obey the mandates of Baghdad 
and we hear little of it in the Arab chronicles. By a process of which 
little is known, the Carmathians, driven from the rc^t of the Muslim 
world, succeeded in establishing themselves in the province, while 
the Hindus also regained part of the lost ground. Sultan Mahmud 
found Multan in the hands of a Carmathian governor subordinate to 
the Raja of Lahore, and Uchh was governed by a Hindu Raja when 
Shihabuddin attacked it in the last quarter of ^e twelfth century. It 
is difficult to say how the mass of the people were won over to Islam. 
Muhammad Qasim never tried to accomplish by the sword what 
the sword can never accomplish, and the number of conversions dur¬ 
ing his conquest were negligible. There is no reason to disbeheve 
that, as in Persia, Mawaraun Nahr and Afghanistan, the conversion 
of the Sindhis to Islam was the slow result of centuries of missionary 
labour both before and after the establishment of the empire A 
Delhi.45 

[Appeared in Islamic Culture, Hydcrabad-Deccan, January 1929 and the subse¬ 
quent issues—Editor.] 
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1. Literally, one whose nose has been cut off. 

2. Ibn Khaldun; Maulana Shibli, Siratun Nabi, Vol II, pp (haly a few 

stmtences of the famous sp^h, probably those in which the Apostle had summarised 
bis teachings,, have survived. 

3. I would not be understood to mean that Islam prescribes any particular form of 
goveatunent; fiiat is a question for secular reason acting on the basis of espwience. 
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No one fona of govenunent can suit all people at ell time. But Islam does lay down 
quite definitely the funckmental principles pf social organisatioii and in^vidual 
rights, and declares implicitly and explicitly that public affairs should be dire^d 
by public opinion (Wo-umru hum-shura bainahum —and they settle their a&irs by 
consultation and, uio shawtr hum fH nmr-~You [Apostle] shoudd consult them in your 
afiairs). A single ruler may at times be a better representative of public opinion than 
an assembly, but the contrary is more probable. Monarchy as such is un-Islamic; for 
Islam, while prescribing obedience to the head of the state as a cardinal duty, never 
speaks of kings; and the early munarchs and their subjects, at any rate, were painfully 
conscious that the institution was nut sanctioned by Islam and violated its funda¬ 
mental principles. 

4. The contmnporaries of Amir Mu awiya bin Abi Sufyan, the first Umayyad caliph 
(661-79), were confronted with the same difiiculties as the contemporaries of Augustus. 
Medina, like Rome, had expanded from a city-state into an empire; the government 
of the empire by the people of M^tna or by a caliph elected by and responsible to 
tliem, would have involved great hardship on the provinces, and was bitterly resented. 
It was probably in consideration of this fact that the second caliph directed the 
election of his successor by a committee appointed by himself, instead of leaving 
it to the public of Medina. The animosities aroused by the struggle between Ali and 
Mu’awiya have become the heritage of the Muslim world. But the political problem 
of the age is seldom understood. The Arab had an instinctive dislike of monarchy, 
and the dislike was further increased when monarchical power came into the hands 
of a family that had joined Islam at the last moment and represented the section of 
Quraish traditionally opposed to the Hashimi section to which the Apostle belonged. 
He himself had never preached the supremacy of Quraish or of the Arab; and 
ntither of the first two caliphs belonged to clans of the first rank. The principle of 
the Quran itself is clear: “Those who are most virtuous amongst you are most 
honoured by the Lord‘* (Inna akraimkum ‘indoUahi (Ugakum); and so far as the 
state was concerned, the best person should have been chosen by public opinion 
of the leaders or the commonalty. But the really important constitutional question 
was lost sight of in the tension of civil war. Today, on a calm review of subsequent 
events, we can see that the Umayyad government was accepted by a large number 
of sane and honest Musalinans for the simple reason that it was the sole bulwark 
between them and anarchy and continued the conquests of the second caliph by keeping 
the Musalmans tc^ether. The division of the entire into self-governing city-states, 
wider the suzerainty of a caliph elected by their delegates, would have probably 
Ijcen the best solution of the constitutional problem of die age. But anything like a 
'federal sentiment’ was entirely absent, and even the Kharijis, in spite of their revo¬ 
lutionary fervour, failed to recognise that a 'democratic caliphate’ was a contradiction 
in terms except on the basis of local self-government. But nobody wanted federalism 
of any sort; a strong central government was considered the one thing needful, and 
the Umayyad caliphate was die inevitable consequence. 

5. Ferishta’s description of the Sind expedition is short, confused and inaccurate. 
A brief account of it will, however, be found in many Arab chronicles of the early 
>ears of Islam and specially in the Fuivihid-Bvidan of Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Jabir 
Al Baladuri, an extract frmn which is given in Vol I of Elliot and Dowson’s History 
of India. But by far the most detailed and reliable histoiy of the period is the TarUeh-i- 
Hind wa Sind, generally known as the Chach Hama. It is a translation from an Arabic 
original, now lost, by Muhammad 'Ali bin Hamid bin Abu Bakar Kufi, who lived 
in the time of Sultan Nasiru^'n Qubacha. The internal evidence of the Persian text 
ccmchisively proves that, though the translator has added to it here and diere, tihe 
orighial Anbic history was written at the time of die invasion and by a poson— 
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inobaUy the Qazl appdnted by Muhannnad Qasim at Alor—infonned as to the 
facte. The question is carefully discussed in Sir Henry Elliot’s introduction to his 
extract: "An air of truth pervades the whole, and thou^ it reads more like a 
romance than a history, yet this is occasioned more the intrinsic interest of tibe 
subject than by any fictions proceeding from the nnagination of the author..i The 
antiquity of the original work is manifest, not only from the internal evidence of the 
narrative, but from some omissions which ai'e remarkable, such as the name of 
Mansura, which must have liecn mentioned had it been in existence at the time. 
Now Mansura was built in the lieginuiiig of the reiffi of the Khalif Al Mansur, who 
succeeded in 753 A.n. It is evident that the work must have been written before that 
tune.., Again it is manifest that the mass of the people were Buddhists, which no 
audior, especially a foreign one, would have described them as being, had he lived 
after the extinction of that religion in India. We read of sarmnis, monks and a royal 
white elephant, which are no Itmger heard of at the later invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. Again, some portiems of the history are derived from oral testimony, received 
at second, third or fourth hand, from those who were participators in the events 
recorded, just in the same way as Tabari, vsho wrote in the third century of the 
Hijri, probably later than our author traces all his traditions to eye or ear-witnesses." 
(Vol I, pp 136-37) I might add that the ideas of the author of the CItach Naim are 
the ideas of the seven^ and not the thirteen century; a book like it could not 
have been possibly written by a contemporary of Shihabuddin Ghuri or Qubacha. 
We may, therefore, confidently trust the CJtach Nama as the safest of guides for the 
invasion, and, though not to the same extent, for the earlier history of Sind. Elliot 
gives a long extract. The Persian text has not yet been printed. 

6. Elliot, Vol I, p 505. 

7. Sir Henry Elliot gives the following dates on the basis of the Choch Nonta. 

The accession of ^ach to the throne of Sind 10 a.k. 

His expedition to Kinnan, in the fourth year. 14 a.u. 

Mughaires attack, in the fifth year. 15 a.ii. 

Ghachs death after a reign of forty entire years... 51 aji. 

Chandar’s death, in the ei^th year of his reign.., 59 A.H. 

Dahir’s death, after a reign of thirty-three entire years... 03 a.b. 

8. The following table gives the principal members of the House of Chach. 

Silaij 


Chach Chandar 


DahirsBai, Dhamya Bai Raj Bajhra Kaksa Gursi^ 


)aisiya Fufi 

9. Bai simply means Tady'; her real name is not known. 

10. Chach Noma. ' [ 

11. The identification of the jilaces mentioned by the Chach Noma and odier 
histmies seems a difficult, if not insuperable, task. An att«iqK to identify the ntloire 
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important places was made by Sir Henry Elliot (Appendix I, Vol 1), but his learned 
Gtmiectures are hardly convincing. Reference may be also made to two later works, 
Mr Abbot’s Sind <u)d the Indus Ddta Country by Sir Wolsel^ Haig. Mr AbbOi^s 
■mall book is written in an exquisite style very pleasant to read, but it seems to 
me a vrork of literature rather than history. Sir Wolseley approaches the problon 
widx the extraordinary grasp of facts, which one always finds in his works; and so 
far as the Indus Delta is concerned, he tells us all that we can at present expect to 
know. Ihe historical geography of the rest of the province is still involved in obscurity. 
Rivers have altered their courses; many old cities have changed their names or 
disappeared, aiiile new towns have arisen to perplex and mislead the too confident 
theorist. I have contended myself with indicating the main line of Muhammad Qasim’s 
campalgii; fbe detailed references of the Chach Noma can only be explabied by a 
writer acquainted with the geography of Sind and gifted with a genius for com¬ 
prehending the moods and movements of its erratic river. 

Sir Henry Elliot identifies Armabel with the modem Bela of Mekran. Sir Wolseley 
Ilaig agrees with Ferishta in identifying Dewal (or Debal) with the town of Thatta, 
which still exists. Sir Henry Elliot’s attempt to show the Dewal is the same as Karachi 
creates more difiScuHies than it solves. Nirim is generally believed to be the old name 
of Hyderabad, while the town of Schwan is called Siwistan in all the Persian histories 
of the early middle ages. 

12. Muhanunad bin Qasim married HajHaj’s daughter after the commencement 
of the invasion, probably at Brahamanabad. Persian writers often substitute 
an hafat for the Arabie word bin (son of); thus Mahmud-bin-Qasim and Mahmud 
bm-Suhuktagin became Muhammad-i.Qasim and Mahmud-i-Subuktagin. In popular 
parlance the imfot seems to have been dropped, and this is (I believe) how the 
present system of names among the Musalmans of India has been derived from die 
dumsy Arab method in which, thanks to the ratraordinary shortage of names, confu. 
Sion could often be prevented only by giving a man’s ancestors to the sixdi 
generation. I have followed the later custom and called him Muhammad Qasim. 
Faras, Pers or Fars is the southwestern part of Persia containing the well-known 
hnvns of Isfahan and Ray. 

13. ”A single catapult or munjaniq required no less than five hundred men to work 
it. These heavy machines had been used by the Prophet in the siege of Taif, and 
had done effective service only a few years before at Damascus and Mecca, as well 
as in the reconquest of northern Africa; but they were so jiondcrous that they 
could be rarely used, except where the means of transport by water existed, or 
but a short distance by land had to be traversed’’ (EUiot, p 435). It is strange that 
machines depending on wat^ for didr transport should have done effective service 
at Damascus and Mecca. MunjanUjs, like modem guns, were of different sizes and 
in an age when gun powder was unknown they were often used in sieges. MunjarUqs 
iradas and magfuabis .are referred, to in almost all medieval sieges, and were pro- 
badly machines of the same general type but differing in details. ’The exact 
construction is not known, but rou^Iy speaking a munjaniq was like a cricket-bat 
nioving on a pivot. The most pow^ul men of the army were selected to pull back 
one beam (or paUa), so that the other beam moved forward and hit the ball. The 
sang-imuighrabi or munjmiqdjaU was an artificially rounded piece of stone about 
the size of a football. I mcceeded in discovering several such stones in the older 
part of the fortifications of Chitor; as the munfatdqs had fallen into disuse by the 
time of Akbar, these balls must have been left there in tiie earlier operatioois of 
Alauddin Khalji; many fort:;, moreover, kept large stocks of munjaniq'baUs in 
readkiess.. As to the problem of transport, I am inclined to think Aat the larger 
fnunjaniqst in any cas^ were constructed on the spot. Ihe name ma^ndH (westerner) 
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is significant. It does not appear from the Chech Nam that the forts of Stod were 
provided with munianiqs: but all types (rf the machine ww to be found in plasty 
In the forts of Rajputana in the thirteenth arid fourteenth centuties. The Hindus 
had probably learnt their use from the Musalmans just as the Musalmans had 
probably learnt it from the Romans. In Indian sieges, at any rate, they were more 
showy than effective; a nmnjaniq'ball might kill a man here and there but was 
powerless againt the fortifications of a fort like Chitor and ‘merely rebounded'— 
to bortow a simile from Khusrau — like a nut ibrown by a school boy at a wall*. 

14. Referring probably to the fact diat Bajhra was in the fcwrt of Siwistaa, wUle 
his subjects had to seek shelter behind the weaker defences of the city. 

15. "It would appear that the old tract of Budh, or Budhiya, very closely cor¬ 
responds to the modem province of Kach Gandawa, on all four sides except the 
northern, where it seems to have acquired a greater extension of which it is impos¬ 
sible to define the precise limits. It is worthy of remark that, in the very centre 
of Kach Gandawa, there is still a place called Budha on the Nari river, and it is 
possfl)le duit the Nari is also preserved in the Kakar tract of Bori, or Bura, forming 
part of die Af^an province of Siwistan. In the Ain-i~Akbari the town of Budhyan 
is mentioned as being on the northern frontier of sirkar Thatta, one hundred kas 
from- Bandar Lahori.' (Elliot). 

16. In spite of the difficulty of tracing in detail the route followed by Muhammad 
Gasim, his general movement seems clear. He first marched up the Indus, and his 
big boats were helpful in keying him in touch with his base at Dewal. Fiom Nirun 
he proceeded to Siwistan and then westward to Sisam, his object being to subjugate 
the western bank of the Indus, i.e., the tribes between the Indus and Mekran who 
had Kaka for their chief. Hiis being accomplished, he once more returned to Nirun 
and prepared for an invasion of the eastern bank, which was still in the hands of 
Dahir. nie fort of Rawar could not have been far from the Indus. Sir Henry Elliot 
needlessly confuses it with Alor, which was the old capital of Sind, whoeas the 
construction of die fort of Rawar, as we are definitely told by the autlior of the 
Chech Name was begun by Rai Chach and completed by Dahir. From Rawar he 
moved on to Brahmanabad, which is found in most maps. This completed the 
subjugation of southern Sind. 

17. Meaning, probably, the wives of his soldiers or subjects. It does not seem likely 
that any of the Rai’s wives would not have been taken to the fort for safety. 

18. He is also said to have brought with him die Arab women who had been 
captured by the pirates of Dewal, 

19. Meaning, apparendy, the wealthier tax-payers. 

20. The “prefects’ here mentioned seem to have had the same duties os the kotwds 
of later days, Le. maintenance of order, control of the markets, etc. They must have 
been Hindus or Buddhists. There was no reason why Muhammad Qasim should get 
out of his way to bestow "ornaments for hands and feet acoirding to the custom of 
the kings of Hind*' on his own Arabs. By "the great public assemblies'’ is junbaldy 
meant the iHiblic durbars hold by the Arab general, the bar-i-am of later medieval 
historians. 

21. Three impositions are here mentioned—slavery, tribute and poll-tax or jUiya; 
and it is claimed that Mufawnmad Qasfai adhered to “die Law <rf the Prophet", 

(a) Now *die Law of the Pttiphet’ only permits slavery in one case—soldios cap¬ 
tured on die field of battle should not be killed but r^uced to slavery. So far as 
Brahmanabad was concerned, the only persons who came under the law ivere the 
soldiers who had been pardoned after the seizure of the town. 

(b) There remained die tribute and the poll-tax (iizyiij. Three grades of the latter 
are given 48, 24 and 12 dtrhenfs wei^ of silver per year. It is diflicqlt to find-out 
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the real value of a dirham %vei^t of silver at that time. The dirham m draekma waa 
a Roman coin adopted by Oie Arabs. The lower and poorw desses must have 
exempted for Oie simple reason that they had nothing, and nothing could be tdcen 
from them. It was only ‘the merchants, agriculturists and artisans* who counted. 
A poll-tax of the type naturally pressed hardest on the poorer tax-payers, a tidi 
merchant could pay 48 silver dirhams without feeling it, while a well-to-do artisan, 
whose income did not amount to a hundredth part of the merchant’s profits, may 
}«ve had to sell all his belongings to provide the 12 dirhams demanded by the tax- 
collector. The point requires some elucidation. 

Muslim advocates of ji^a base their arguments on a text of die Quran ‘till diey 
(the infidels) pay the Hzya with their hands and they are subdued". The wmrds, 'with 
their hands’, have been interpreted by later legists to mean a poll-tax, a tax on a 
pivson and not on his property. The Apostle and the second caliph had aslted non- 
Muslims communities, udio came within the territories governed by them, to pay to 
the central power a tribute of tax roughly calculated on the basis of the population 
of those communities. This was nut an unfair method of calculation in a country not 
characterised by flagrant inequalities of wealth; the collection of the tax, moreover, 
wa* left to the communities themselves; and so long as they provided the fixed amount, 
they could distribute the tax between their members as they pleased. These com¬ 
munities were divided into three ^des, according to their wealth, and were required 
to pay an amount which, if divided among their well-to-do members, would have 
come on a very rough calculation to Rs 3 per head for the poorest and Rs 6 per head 
for the middle and Rs 12 for the richest community. Now in later ages a tax, not 
unfair when originally imposed, was exacted by methods radically different by poli. 
hdans who argued from the etymolo^cal meanings ol words and their syllogistic 
conclusions in utter disregard of the economic conditions of the country. The jizya, 
ta levied by Aurangreb, is not, in my opinion, sanctioned by the principles of Islam. 
But admitting, for the sake of argument, that Islam sanctioned a poll-tax for die 
ecmiomic degradation of non-Muslims, such a tax should have been wisely planned 
to secure its object, it should have taxed the richest Hindus to the hilt and brought 
their wealth to the public treasury. This, however, is just what it failed to do. ‘Ihe 
pioportion of 3, 6 and 12 may indicate the comparative wealth of communities but 
ceitainly not of individuals, and a tax distributed on this basis practically left the 
richest classes and the greatest amount of wealth untouched, while it pressed heavily 
on the classes least able to pay and most likely to resent. A retrogressive tax is an 
economic absurdity and naturally led to unpopularity without profit. But nothing 
else can happen when administrative and political problems are decided on the basis 
of manqulat, i.e. logical deductions from authorities wrongly understood, and in utter 
disregard of time and circumstances. 

If Muhammed Qasim wanted to be just and fair, he should have either imposed 
the jizya in conformity with the tradition of the I¥ophet mid asked for nothing more 
or continued the old taxes of Dahir without odding the Jizya to them. The imposition 
of the jizya along with and in addition to the previous taxes seems to be a clear 
departure from the example of the Prophet. But Muh^unmad Qasim was free hrom 
the fatuity of laterday fanatics, who have adhered to the monetaiy standards adopted 
by the Pn^het in Arabia wiAout any regard to the constantly changing value of silver, 
and have tried to enforce thmn in all countries without pa 3 dng any attention to the 
wealth or the povorty of the people. The retrogressive efi^ of Muhammed Qaslm*s 
jhiya was modified by die important principles "that the distribution was to be made 
with equity and die revenue fixed according to the ability to pay.'* How cfld this woric 
in practice? We are toM diat "all. die peq;>le, the merchants, artisans and agriculturists 
were Qounfed" and amounted to ten thousand ip numbo’, We have seen before that 
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Brahmanabad was defended by 40,000 soldiers and at least 6,000 woe put to deadi 
when &e town was captured; the figure 10,000, therefore, does not include the total, 
but only the taxable citizens, who in the eye of the revenue officer are all the people 
that count. There could not, moreover, have been many fanns or cultivated fields within 
the walls of Brahmanabad and the inclusion of agriculturist in the fizf/a.roll coupled 
with die statenient that Muhammad Qasim appointed collectors of the tax from among 
‘the villagers' proves that the list gave the name of the fizya-payers in the whole 
tMTitoiy under the jurisdiction of Brahmanabad, and not merely from the town. The 
fizya-roB was divid^ into three classes and gave the total revenue to be (wllected 
from the territory under that head. Now the fizya was not collected l>y a separate set 
of officers, the Brahman revenue collectors of Dahir were reappoint^ and asked to 
collect both the old taxes and the fisya. The duty of assessing the individual tax-payer 
was left to the Brahmans; so long as they collected the required amount and the tax¬ 
payers did not seriously complain, Muhammad Qasim saw no reason to interfere; his 
direction to tax people 'according to ability to pay’ meant that the Brahmans were 
to make up for the retrogressive effect of the j/zyo when apportioning the other taxes. 

That Muhammad Qasim’s fizya was a substantial tax and told heavily on tl^ x>eople> 
we can hardly doubt. It was, nevertheless, accepted by the conquered population with 
a sense of relief. They had expected the destniction of their tempKw and the ruin of 
tlu-ir civilisation and were surprised to find that the Arab con(}u<‘St meant only one 
tax more. Nor was the religious aspect of the tax so objectionable in the eighth century 
as today we mi^t be inclined to think; if it was a tax on non-Muslims for remaining 
non-Muslims, it was also (as interpreted by the second calijdi and Muhammad Qasim) 
a means for conferring on the non-Muslims the legal and political status of the 
Muslims. 

(c) Lastly, os to the tribute, the ushr or one-tenth of the produce is the tax which 
according to the general belief of the Musalmans has the sanction of the Apostle. It is 
obvious that while the Apostle and his successors could have income of the Musal- 
njans assessed by their own officer, a different system has to In? devised for the non- 
Muslim communities who collected their own taxes. It is much easier to estimate the 
population of a community than its wealth or income and so the fizya was calculated 
on the basis of population. 

We are often told that Muhammad Qasim kept to the old system and demanded 
n-) more than the people had Ireen accustomed to pay. But that may have been 
heavy enough. I shall refer later on to a letter of Hajjaj in which he directs that 
‘only a tenth part of the produce of their land or wealth was to be exacted from those 
who became Musalmans’, while those who adhered to their old faith were to pay *the 
usual sums according to the established custom of the country*. The previous tax must, 
therefore, have been more than a tenth of the produce of land or capital. A Musalman, 
thus escaped by paying a tenth while a Hindu nr Buddhist had to pay the fizya on 
the top of the customary taxes. Muhammad Qasim, however, tried to compensate for 
this undeniable injustice by his fairness in ai^rtioning the taxes, by entnisting the 
collection to the Brahmans, and by his measures of religious tolerance. 'The people 
naturally judged his government, not by any particular regulation, ljut the general 
effect and purport of its policy. 

22. Tbe text says 'abide by’ an obvious mistake. 

23. Plundered by whom? The oonquenwr, we Imve been told had ordered tije property 
of the merchants, agriculturists and artisans to be spared. But Brahmanabad had stood 
a siege for six months in which all classes must have suffered heavily. The subsidy was 
obviously meant to hdp dte resumption of peaceful occupations, but it is dfflknilt to 
say why die amount given was equal to one year’s fizya for the lowest grade. 
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24. Braluttan here wems to mean Ae priestly or the hi^e^ class of Hindus as 
weO as Buddhists. 

25. There are, as we ail know, Brahmans and Brahmans, te wit, two sorts of 
Brahmans: those who are Brahmans by birth but devote themselves to civil occupations, 
and those who are Brahmans by occupation as wdl as birth and spend thdr time in 
prayer, mendicancy, etc. It was Brahmans of the first class only who had to be consi¬ 
dered for appointments to revenue ofiice. ITie ‘religious Brahmans’ were a different 
problem and die measures respecting them are given in a succeeding paragraidi. 

26. I am thus inclined to interpret the somewhat disconnected nanative. First 
Muhammad Qasim, in order to create a feeling of confidence in the govomment, decided 
to appoint revenue collectors from among the people. Some of Ae persons elected 
were ‘new men’, whereupon the ‘civil Brahmans*—if we may so call them to distinguish 
them from thdr 'religious’ brethren, represented that they had a prior claim, and 
the principal inhabitants, naturally afraid of adventures in the revenue department, gave 
evidence to support their claims. Muhammad Qasim accepted the suggestion, and 
(a) appointed the claimants to their previous posts, (h) so that die whole system from 
top to bottom came into the hands of the Brahmans; (c) their posts, moreover, were 
granted to them and their descendants in perpetuity as custom demanded, (d) while 
‘new men’ could also be accommodated owing to the many vacancies that had occurred, 
(r) lastly, like a true Arab, who misses no chance of displaying his eloquence, he 
expressed *his entire confidence in their honesty and virtue* and hinted that it was now 
for them to perfonn their part of the business by pacifying the people and preventing 
rebellions against his government. 

27. Hajjaj in his letters congratulates Muhammad Qasim on the accuracy and clear¬ 
ness of his reports. *nie young general, who seldom missed an opportunity of delivering 
the FViday sermon to his soldiers, was also an eloquent orator, as ready to speak as 
to fi^t. 

28. i.e. though complaints against the apportionment of taxes would be heard, the 
final decision lay with the government. 

29. i.e. ‘the religious Brahmans’, who lived on alms, the offerings at the temple and 
private charity. *rhey must have been hard hit by the war, when their followers were 
starving and could give them little or nothing. 

30. This may mean a temple of Gautama Buddha. Sir Htauy Elliot thinks that the 
Persian word "but* has been derived from Budh or Buddha, tiie founder of Buddhism. 

31. The following would be a more accurate rendering of the Persian sentence, which 
Elliot quotes in a foot-note—•'Three dirhams out of every hundred dirhams of the total 
revenue received were to be given to them (the religious Brahmans) as is customary; 
the rest of the collection belonged to the treasury and must be kept safe and accounted 
for.’ Dahir and the predecessor had probably allotted 3 per cent of their revenue to 
religious Brahmans as charity, and Muhammad Qasim directed the continuation of the 
customary payment. The charity was to be given to the same recipients as before. 

32. This was not a degradation imposed by the conqueror. By Brahmans is here 
meant the Buddhlst monks, who by the rules of their order are reonired to beg for 
their livelihood in the manner described, Muhammad Qasim simply allowed the conti¬ 
nuation of an old pi!aetic& 

33. Sir Henry Elliot says that Muhammad Qasim won over the Jats to his side 
in his ramp ai g n against Dshir, hut suppressed them after they had fou^t in his army 
and led him to vfclxny. 

This is incorrect. There is no reason to suppose that the Jats Kke other races, the 
Turks or Tartars for instance, did not diffm: in culture and: dvilisation from place to 
These regulations aj^lied oriy to the Jats backward, and savage section of the 
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race, ft is di&nilt to say who the Lc^ana Jats were, but it is dear that the tinw' 
hflsiQund stem regulations did not apply to the udiole race. 

34. She had been captured, according to the Chach Noma, at Rrabnanahad, along 
with two dau^ters of Dahir by another wife. 

35. i.e. twdve hours. 

36. Traces of the old river-bed, it is said, are still discemible. 

37. Elliot calls him Bajhra Tald, ‘grandson of Bajhra*, but his manuscript Is clearly 
incorrect at this place, and a little altoation would make it read: ‘Bajhra who was 
there determined to fight.' I am inclined to think that he is the same Ba|hrsw whom 
we have met at Siwistan before. 

38. A fifth part of the spoils, accordinjr to the Quran belong to ‘God and His 
Prophet’—^i.e., to the state. Muhammad Qasim had strictly adlwred to this precept. A 
fifth part was sent to the caliph’s exchequer, which had paid the expenses of the 
expedition, and the remainder was distributed among the soldiers. 

39. This would only Ije possible if there were no more than 150 horsemen. 

40. As will be seen from the following extract from the Chach Nama, the figures 

given in different sentences do not ouite agree: "Suddenly a Brahman came forward 
and said, “I have heard from the elders of Multan that in ancient times th«« was a 
chief in this city, whose name was Tibnwan, and who was a descendant of the Bai 
of Kashmir. He was a Brahman and a monk; he strictly followed the niles of his 

religion and always spent his time in worshipping his idols. When his treasure 

exceeded all limit and computation, be made a reservoir on the eastern side of Multan 
which was a hundred yards square. In the middle of it he built a temple fifty yards 
square, and be made there a chamber in which be concealed forty Conner iars each 
of which was filled with African gold-dust. A treasure of three hundred and thirty 
mom of gold was buried there. Over it there is a temple in which there is an idol 
made of red g«>ld, and trees are planted round the reservoir... Muhammad Oasim 
ordered the idol to he taken up. Two hundred and thirty Tiifln.s of gold were (ihtained 
and forty iars filled with gold dust. They were weighed .and the sum of thirteen 
thousand and two hundred mam of gold was taken out." Thus sw have, first, a 
reservoir or probably a lake; in the centre of it a temple; within the temple an idol 

of gold; and buried under the Idol,- 40 jars of gold dust. T am inclined to Iwlieve 

that the 250 mam of gold here referred to is the gold contained in the fars; and 
the 13.200 mans, I would prefer to read as 13,200 cBrham-weights, which will make 
tile account more consistent. 

41. Al-Baladuri, Fatuhnl-Buldan. 

42. The popular story of Muhammad Oasim’s death has been copied by one Persian 
historian from another and, with negligilde differences, they all give the same account 
I translate the following as a specimen, from Perishta. who prohaWv got it from Mir 
Mfisnm. "Rala Dahir’s daughters, who had been .sent hv Haiiai to the capital of the 
caliphate, remained for a long time in al-Wa11d*s harem. It was not tdl 96 A.ir, thst 
he thought of them and ordered them to he hrmight to his presence. He asked their 
names. Hie elder sister said she was Suriva Devi and the younger that she was Pannat 
Devi. Al-Walid was captivated hv the elder sister ami lost his self-control. But Suriva 
Dtvi wotild not accede to his wishes. T am not fit for the caliph s bed. she protested, 
Tor Imaduddin Muhammad Qasim kept us for an unlawful purpose at his bouse for 
three davs. Mav he. it is a custom among the Musalmans for the wervants to stn^tdt 
tiieir dishonest hands before sending cantlves to their master. Al-WaVd flew into a 
rage and iiranediatelv wrote a firman with his own hands ‘Muhammad Darim ,whe»e- 
evw he mav be, was to be sewn uh in a cow4»ide and Mut to the capital.’ The poor 
man placed himself in a raw cow-hide on tiie receipt of tiie fttman and ordered It to 
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be despatched to die caliph in a coffin. 'This is how I ponidi tibe dishonest', Al-Walid 
told Suriya Devi when the coffin arrived. 'The Cali{di’, she replied, 'should not pass 
orders on the unctxiflmied representation of his enemies or his friends without suh- 
iecting them to a critical examination. His action shows him to be wanting in judgment; 
it is only through good fortune that he sits on the throne. Muhammad Qasim was like 
a brother to us and we were like sisters to him. He never touched us. But he had 
put our father, brothers, kindred and people to death and had reduced us from royalty 
to slavery. We naturally wished to destroy him and have achieved our object by the 
invention of our story,' Al-Walid felt ashamed of what he had done. But the hero had 
been put to death and nothing could bring him to life again." 

The interesting but tragic story involves insuperable difficulties. It is certain that 
Al-Walid died before Muhammad Qasim, who was deposed and arrested by the order 
of Al-Walid's brother Sulaitnan. To admit a change of caliph deprives the story of all 
sense and meaning. There is no reason to disbelieve the account of the Arab historian, 
which is perfectly consistent with all we know of the period—Suleiman’s resentment 
against the party of Hajjaj and its fall after Sulaiman's accession, the bitterness with 
which the new caliph’s adherents persecuted the relations of Hajjaj and the intolerance 
of Umayyad politicians towards their fallen foes. The manner in which Muhammad 
Qasim was really put to death was probably no less painful, and even more huniiliating, 
than the story would have us lielieve. But the rest is a myth, though an early one. We 
first meet it in the Persian translation of the Chach Santa but it seems to have been 
manufactured soon after Muhammad Qasim’s death, and was added by the translator 
to the original Arabic work. The almost morbid defication of chastity. Al-Walid’s 
resentment against Muhammad Qasim as well as the latter’s real self-restraint are 
essentially Indian, The people of Sind knew and understood little of the revolution in 
Damascus politics which preceded Muhammad Qasim’s fate; hut they had seen the 
pTinces.ses of their royal family sent to Damascus to be married to the caliph and his 
relations; and later on, without any obvious reason, they saw the all but omnipotent 
general whirled away from their midst. In a hypothesis, probably borrowed from one 
of their old folk tales, an explanation for all known facts was sought and foundl 
Uncritical historians did die rest. 

43. "MuhaWmad Qasim was in the bloom of youth, being only seventeen years of 
age, when this important command was conferred upon him. It is probable that, although 
he is represented to have already administered the province of Pars with ability, he 
obtained his appointment less from personal merit than from family interest, for he 
was cousin and son-in-law of Hajjaj; but the result showed the wisdom of the selection. 
Ilis successes like those of his contemporary, Tariq, in Spain, were as much attribu¬ 
table to his temper and policy as to his courage and strategy. There was though 
by no means little (as Debal and Multan bear witness) yet much less wanton sacrifice 
of life than was freely indulged in by most of the ruthless bigots who have propagated 
the same faith elsewhere. The cxinquest of Sind took place at the very time in which, 
at the opposite extremes of the known world, the Mohammadan arms were subjugating 
Spain, and pressing on the southern frontier of FVance, while they were adding 
Khwarazm to their already mighty empire. In .Sind, as in Spain, where submission 
was preferred, quarter was readily given; the people, of the country were permitted 
the exercise of their own creeds and laws; and natives were sometimes placed in 
responsible situations of the government. Much of the unwonted toleration may, in 
both instances, have -arisen from the small number of the invading force, as well as 
from ignorance of dvil institutions; but we must still allow the leaders credit for 
faking the best means of supidying these deficiencies and seeking assistance from 
the quarters most able to afford it" (Sir Henry Elliot). As I have already explained 
massacre of Dewal priests was a nustake committed by Muhammad Qasim 
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through ignorance and never repeated afterwards. Sikka and Multan were captured 
ailer a very stiff fight in which both sides lost heavily, but there is no evidence of 
any wanton slau^ter. 

44. Abul Fasd’s epitaph on ‘Urfi. 

45. Historians have unfortunately failed to study gradual changes and confirmed 
themselves to revolutions that arrest attention by their rapidity. The problem of 
conversion perplexes us in all countries amquered by the second caliph and the 
Umayyads, which are at present (with the exception of southern Spain) entirely 
Muslim. That the conquests were not followed by conversion seems incontestalde, and 
we find solid masses of unconverted population so late as the fifteenth and th(t 
fixteenth centuries. See Sir Thomas Arnold, Preachings of Islam, and Professor Edward 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vol II. 



SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHAZNI* 

Chapter I 

IHE MUSLIM WORLD IN THE TENTH CENTURY 

“Almost all ethical doctrines and religious creeds”, says John Stuart 
Mill, "are full of meaning and vitality to those who originate them 
and to the direct disciples of the originators. Their meaning continues 
to be felt in undiminished strength, and is perhaps brought out into 
fuller consciousness, so long as the struggle lasts to give the doctrine 
or creed an ascendency over other creeds. At last it either prevails, and 
becomes the general opinion, or its progress stops; it keeps possession 
of the ground it has gained, but ceases to spread further. From this 
time may be usually dated the decline in the living power of the 
doctrine. For when it has become a hereditary creed, and comes to be 
received passively, not actively—^when the mind is no longer com¬ 
pelled, in the same degree as at first, to exercise its vital powers on 
the questions which its beliefs present to it, there is a progressive 
tendenev to forget all of the belief except the formularies, or to give 
it a dull and torpid assent, as if accepting it on trust dispensed with 
the necessity of realising it in consciousness.” 

This weakening of spiritual zeal has shown itself in all religions at 
various stages, and is painfully obvious in the history of Islam from 
the decline of the Abbasid caliphate in the ninth century to the 
Mongol conquest of Muslim Asia and the growth <rf mysticism in the 
thirteenth. It was a period of great achievements in .science, literature 
and art, and the area of human knowledge was enlarged by scholars 
trained in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. It was a period of 
feverish political activity; empires were established and pulled down, 
cities were founded and destroyed. But it was a period of refinement 

•Professor Habfb i»referred In this book "Ghaznin” to “Ghazni” as explained at 
the end of the preface to the second edition (see Appendix). However hi the Delhi 
Suftnnae (fiMi volume of A Comprehensive History of India) he allowed the use of the 
more popular *C%azni".—Enfron. 
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and culture, of an alluring, materialistic civilisation—not of faith. The 
missionaiy zeal of the earlier Muslims had evapm^ated in the signal 
success it had achieved, and the creed diat had come into the world 
for the elevation of the lower classes was being used as a bulwark for 
the protection of vested interests and the ccmtinuation (xf time- 
honoured abuses. Of hairsplitting theology there was enough and to 
spare; and the sectarian fanaticism which such theology excited dis- 
(x>lours the annals of many generations, during which 'orthodox' and 
‘heretics’ persecuted and tortured each odier with an inhumanity they 
never displayed in their dealings with the non-Muslims, who were re¬ 
garded as the honourable opponents of an honourable war. Islam had 
become a matter of custom and tradition and a means for procuring the 
salvation of tibe individual smil. It was no longer a world-wide force of 
democratic upheaval. People prayed and fasted and r^d the Quran 
with devotion, they lived accor^ng to what they considered to be 
the true interpretation of the law, but the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth, such as had inspired the Saracenic invaders of Persia, 
was totally beyond their ken. They had lost their proselytising fervour 
and were content to keep their creed to themselves. The boundaries of 
the Muslim world remained where the Umayyad caliphs had left 
them, and no new countries or peoples were brought wimin the fold. 
And internally also the political, relimous and social unity of the 
MusUm world was being gradually undermined by the forces of dis¬ 
integration. 

(f) Political Divisions : Decline of the Caliphate 

The idea that all purely Muslim populations should be under the 
suzerainty of the caliph has never been absent from Muslim consci¬ 
ousness. Nevertheless the lands of the caliphate were too extensive to 
be governed from a single centre, and in the course of the last two 
centuries the political and administrative power of the caliph had 
gradually declined. Local princes raised their heads and the orders 
of Bagdad ceased to command die implicit obedience that had been 

S ielded to them in the good old days of Harun-ur Rashid. Spain had 
ecome ind^endent, a rival caliphate had been founded by the 
Fatimids of Egypt, and, nearer home, the growth oi a numoer of 
‘minor dynasties’ paralysed die caliph’s power in Iraq, Persia and 
Turkestan. Yet the mcnral prestige of the caliph in the eyes of his 
co-reli|^oni^s was immense. He was the successor of dm Prophet 
and public sentiment regarded him with deep respect. He was the 
fountainhead of all political authority, kings and tribal chiefs were 
in dieoiy subordinate to him, and his sanction alone cbidd protdde 
basis for their power. The maddest of pc^tlcal adN^raturers 
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would think many times before he directly defied the caliph s 
authenrity. 

The ‘Minor Dynasties* 

Of the "minor dynasties' that jostled each other in Persia and 
Turkestan, the most important and powerful was the house of Saman 
founded by Amir Ismail Samani in a.d. 911. The Samanids, with 
their capital at Bukhara, held an insecure sway over Trans-Oxiana 
{Mawaraun Nahr) and Khurasan, their power being almost constantly 
defied by rebellious governors and insubordinate officials. Beyond the 
Jaxartes the unconverted Turks and Tartars were ruled by their tribal 
chiefs, the most powerful of whom was the Khan of Kashghar. In 
Eastern Persia the Shiaite dynasty of Buwaih, with its capital at 
Ray, was founded by Ruknuddoulah Daylami in 933 and gradually 
expanded its power in Iraq till even Baghdad came within its grasp. 
The caliph was left to slumber in his palace, as a venerable phantom’, 
while the Buwaihid rulers assumed the powers and the title of 
‘Commander-in-Chief and directed the secular affairs of the capital. 
Tlie other dynasties are too many and too unimportant to be men¬ 
tioned here. They were constantly at war with each other. 

(li) Religious Divisions — Sunnis, Shias and ‘Heretics* 

As if this division of political power was not enough to paralyse 
the energies of the ‘Faithful’, acute differences on questions of dogma 
also appeared with an intensity of bitterness which Musalmans now 
living can hardly realise. The division of Musalmans into Sunnis and 
Shias had erme very early. The Shias claimed that the Prophet’s 
cousin and son-in-law, Ali, should have been his immediate successor 
while the Sunnis upheld the legality of the actual order of succession 
—Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ali. Biit; this political difference 
slowly developed into difference of a more fundamental nature; and 
Shiaism became the Persian interpretation, as against Sunnism or the 
Arab interpretation, of the Prophet’s teachings.i As yet, however, the 
difference between the Sunnis and the main body of Shias was not so 
acute as it afterwards became; one sect shaded off into another by 
insensible gradations, it was difficult to say where Sunnism ended 
and Shiaism began, and many persons then living would have found 
it hard to decide to which sect they really belonged. But the most 
bitter animosity prevailed between me ‘orthodox’ Sunnis and the ex¬ 
treme wing of the Shiaites, who believed in only ‘seven’ out of die 
‘twelve’ Imams of Shiaism, and were generally known as the ‘heretics’ 
{mulahidah). This extreme wing, though divided into many groups, 
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whom the Ismailis of Arabia and the Camiathians of Multan were 
most notorious, was unified by a common hatred of the Sunnis owing 
to the punishment which the latter inflicted on ‘heretics' in general, 
without trying to distinguish between one kind o( heresy and another. 
Their great dogmatic fault, from the orthodox view-point, was their 
belief in the Prophet’s Family as a Divine Incarnation. But every 
species of a vice was attributed to them; and it was their supposed 
moral character rather than their actual religious beliefs that excited 
the frantic intolerance of the orthodox. They were accused of permit¬ 
ting incest and of legalising marriages within prohibited degrees; they 
were blamed, and with more tnith, for resorting to assassination as 
a political weapon and of trying to establish a heretical hierarchy 
in place of the secular state. A ‘heretic’ was slain wherever he was 
found; but simple death, as a mle, was considered too mild a punish¬ 
ment, and the ‘heretic’ who escaped being torn to pieces by inhiriated 
mobs, was put to death by the governments with the most revolting 
tortures tliat the mind of man could invent. To tliis insensate persecu¬ 
tion the ‘heretics’ replied with weapons which are always in the 
hands of a determined minority. They formed secret societies which 
could not be unearthed by the clumsy spy-system of the states and 
their propagandists {dais) in various disguises penetrated into every 
comer of the Muslim world. Growing yet bolder, they established 
the rival caliphate of Egypt, captured the Holy Places and removed 
the Black Stone from the sacred temple of Mecca. Finally, they 
seized a number of forts in Persia, the chief of which was Alamut, 
developed murder into a fine art, and Sunni kings, statesmen and 
theologians were kept in peqietual fear of death by the uns€Jen dagger 
of die assassinating ‘heretic’. It was a mad dance, but none the less 
it continued till the middle of the thirteenth centuiy when ‘ortlwxlox 
and ‘heretic' alike were c-ompclled to lick the dust under the Mongol 
conqueror’s iron heel.2 

{in) Racial Divisions — Persians, Arabs and Turks 

“And this is my last advic-e unto you”, the Prophet said in his last 
speech at Mecca, “You are of one brotherhoocl.” And there is no 
s(x;ial principle of their faith to which the Musalmans have been 
more tme; religious unity has always overridden all tribal and racial 
distinctions. Nevertheless there have been avowed, though futile, at¬ 
tempts at racial supremacy; in Muslim lands, as elsewhere, racial 
pride has been an uncomfortable aspect of human nature. The Umay- 
yad caliphs made a bold attempt to convert the empire into a heritage 
of the Arab aristocrac-y; the Persian i*evolution, whi<ii c»verthrew the 
Umayyads and placed the Abbasids on the throne of the caliphate, 
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naturally brought the Arab regime to an end and transferred to die 
Persians the superiority formerly enjoyed by the Arabs. But a rival 
race soon appeared to contest the prize with the victorious Fmsians. 
From the marshes of Anatolia in the west to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean in the east, there extended the various tribes of the Sino* 
Mongolian race—Turks, Tartars, Turkomans, Tibetans, Chinese and 
Mongols-x-distinguished by some very marked common features. They 
had allied scripts all written from tc^ to bottom. They were short 
of stature, widi high cheek-bones and small eyes, but remarkably 
well-built and inured to the hardships of war. With the expansion 
of the Muslim frontier to the north and west of Persia, one Turkish 
tribe after another was brought vdthin the Islamic pale, and the 
Turks surorised their conquerors by the remarkable courage of their 
men and me no less remarkable beauty of their women. Turkish body¬ 
guards were appointed to watch over the safety of kin^, Turkish 
slave-girls intrigued in royal harams, and slowly, but surely, Turkish 
adventurers shouldered out the Persians from all places of military 
command. By the middle of the tenth century the revolution was 
complete, and the Turks had taken up among the Musalmans a 
positicm broadly similar to that of die Ksnattriyas among the Hindus. 
That only a Turk should rule a Muslim land or lead its armies on 
the field battle was considered by the ordinary citizen an immu¬ 
table precept of political morality. Of the dynasties that have ruled 
Muslim Asia from the tenth to the eighteendi century, an over¬ 
whelming majoritv has belonged to the Turkish stock.3 Administra¬ 
tive posts were still left to me Persians and they had an exclusive 
monopoly of art and literature, for which the Turks never showed 
much aptitude. A Persian was not regarded as a stulra or treated 
as a member of the subject race; his function in the state was 
difterent, but his social status was as honourable as that of the 
Turk. Nevertheless Turkish military predominance had its darker 
side; the government of even the most tolerant Turkish rulers seemed 
to keep ^e mailed fist in reserve; and Persian genius, conmelled 
to occupy a secondary place in politics, found an outlet for its 
energies in organising religious agitation against the orthodox Turks. 
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Chapter IJ 

CAREER OF SULTAN AlAHMUD 

Alptagin 

In A.D. 962 Abdul Malik, the Samanid king of Bukhara, died and 
bis broths and uncle both claimed the throne. Alptagin, the governor 
of Khurasan, was consulted by tlie nobles of the capitaJ and advised 
in favour of die uncle; but ^fore his messenger reached Bukhara, 
the common consent of the nobles had raised Mansur, the brother 
of the deceased monarch, to the thrcme. Reahsing that he had backed 
the wrmg horse, Alptagin acted with loyalty and discretion. Leaving 
Khurasan to its legitimate ruler, the Sama:dd king, he mardied to 
Ghazni with his personal retainers, drove out its ruler, Abu Bakr 
Lawik, and frustrated Mansur’s attempts to dislodge him htnn his 
new principality. Alptagin died in a.d. 969 after a prosperous reign 
of ei^t years during which his general Subuktagin k^t tinkering 
at the Indian frontier. He was succeeded by his stm, Abu Ishaq, who 
died b^ore he had reined for a year. After him three of Alptagin’s 
Turkish generals were raised one after an(^ier to the throne. The 
first, Bilkatagin (969>77), was a pious and brave man, but his suc¬ 
cessor Piray (977) turned out to be ‘a great villain* and was deposed 
in favour of the famous Subuktagin.4 

Subuktagin 

Amir Nasiruddin Subuktagin had been for several years the most 
prominent man in the kingdom when the people, quite sated with 
the villainies of Piray*, placed him on the throne in 977. He eradicated 
the foundaticms erf tyranny and spread the carpet of justice and 
mercy over die land’. What was no less important, he kept the 
officers in hand and started his city-state on that career oi aggres¬ 
sive conquests which brou^t to me notice of the eastern world. 
Soon aft^ his accessiem he annexed the territories of Bust and 
Qusdar, and marching towards the Indian firontier, 'captured a few 
forts and built some mosques* (978). It was a smsdl affair but had 
important consequences. 

First War with Jaipal 

Afdianistan till the eighth century had been poUtically and cul¬ 
tural^ a part of India, and its native population had adopted the 
fimlffiiist i^reed.^ But fhe frontiers of Ishmi had been ' gradually 
pudied across die country and now ihe two forces stood oj^icNdte to 
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each other in the province of Lamaghan on the southern side of the 
Kabul river. Rai Jaipal of Lahore, overlord of the Punjab was driven 
to desperation by tins slow diminution of his ancestral kingdom; 
Subuktagin’s repeated invasions had made his life uncomfortable; 
and resolved to drive matters to a final issue, he marched to the 
valley of Lamaghan with ‘soldiers black as ni^t and impetuous as 
a torrent’. Subuktagin and his son Mahmud advanced from Ghazni. 
The battle raged for several days, but the victor could not be dis¬ 
tinguished from the vanquished. Then an untimely snow-storm 
shattered Jaipal’s calculations.® “All at (Mice the .sky was covered 
with clouds; thunder and lighting appeared; the light of day was 
changed into the darkness of night; and the cold became so severe 
that most horses and beasts of burden died, and the bl(X)d of the 
Hindus froze wfthin their veins.” There was no alternative to a 
humiliating surrender, and Jaipal promised a million dirhams and 
fifty elephants to the enemy who had retained his activity in the 
intense cold. 

Second War with Jaipal—Annexation of Lamaghan and Peshawar 

But in die safety of Lahore Rai Jaipal forgot the promise he had 
made, and Subuktagin’s envoys, instead of receiving the promised 
tribute, found themselves in prison. “I will not release these men”. 
Jaipal declared, “unless Subuktagin sets free the hostages he has 
taken from me.” The consecpience was another war. Subuktagin 
retaliated by plundering Lamaghan and Jaipal appealed to his 
brother Rais, who responded to the call. The rulers of Delhi, Ajmer, 
Kanauj and Kalanjar sent him men and money, and thus strengthened 
he once more marched to the Lamaghan valley with a hundred 
thousand horse and soldiers beyond all computation. The battle 
which followed demonstrated the futility of an unmanageable 
crowd. Subuktagin wore out the patience of the Indians by attack¬ 
ing them repeatedly with picked bodies of five hundred horse; and 
after a desperate (»islaught in which ‘swords could not be distinguish¬ 
ed from spears, men from elephants and heroes from cowards’, drove 
them pell-mell back to the Indus. Lamaghan and Peshawar fell into 
the hands of the victor. Subuktagin established his taxKX)llectors 
over the conciuered territory and garrisoned Peshawar with two 
thousand men. 

Acquisition of Khurasan 

i : Some • twelve or tliirteen vears after these events, a rift in the 
' Samanid kingdom opened the door to a more important acquisition. 
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Abu AU Simjuri, the governor of Kliurasan, and Faiq, an unscrupu* 
lous politician experienced in such business^ rebelled against the 
Samanid king, Amir Nuh, a respectable nonentity; and Null appeal¬ 
ed to Subuktagiu for help. The latter came to the assistance of his 
overlord with an alacrity that should have made Amir Null pause. 
Subuktagin and Miihmud emshed the reliels in a fierce battle before 
Herat, and as a reward for this loyal service, Mahmud was appointed 
governor of Khurasan in a.d. 994 and he established himself at 
Naishapur. The finest province of Pereia thus became for all practical 
purposes a part of the kingdom of Glia/.ni. The glor\' of the victor)' 
remained with Amir Null; its fruits with his allies. It was not 
Mahmud’s principle to give back what had once come within his 
ii'on grasp. 

Amir hmail 

Amir Subuktagin died in Balkh in a.d, 997 after a reign of twenty 
years, and in accordance with his will his son, Ismail, was placed 
on the throne. But Mahmud was not prepared to be ousted by his 
younger brother, and Ismail was unwilling to agree to a reasonable 
corripromise. The consequence was civil war. Mahmud marched 
against Ghazni from Naishapur while Ismail hurried to protect it 
from Balkh. The two brothers met near the capital, Mahmud’s charge 
broke Ismail’s centre and the ‘iron-hearted sword wept tears of 
blood over the fate of warlike men’. Ismail was imprisoned in a 
fort of Jurjan and provided with all the requisites of a comfortable 
existence. 

Amir Mahmud—Fersonalitij and Character 

The new amir, who ascended the throne at the age of thirty, was 
destined to surprise and stagger his contemporaries with the brili- 
ance of his achievements and to establish a shortlived empire extend¬ 
ing from the Punjab to the Caspian and from Samarkand to Ray. 
Ever since the decline of the Abliasid caliphate, men (rf small ima¬ 
ginations and small means had beeii striving for a supremacy totally 
beyond their reach. In Mahmud the long expected hero seemed to 
have arrived. Tlie princes of Persia and Turkistan trembled at his 
name, and Subuktagin’s mystic dream of a tree rising out of his 
fire-place and overshadowing the world was realised. But contem¬ 
poraries were too dazzled with the genius of the man, who never 
lost a battle during forty years of ceaseless warfare, to discover die 
impermanence of his work. To posterity, on the other hand, Malimud 
became a legend and a name. Latter-day fanatics have loved to 
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portray him as a hero after their own hearts~-lhe Hdy Warrior* in 
the Tath of the Lcurd’ in whose footsteps all pious MusHm kines 
should aspire to tread; and moralists of a different type have held 
him up as an example, not of ri^teousness but of personal greed, 
of the avarice that clings lo worldly possessions, *so laboriously won, 
so precariously held, so inevitably lost*. Yet die astute, wine-loving 
sultan of Ghazni was neither the one nor the other. Far from being 
a missionary, he was not even a fanatic, thou^ like a clever man 
with a clear eye to his own profit, he fou^t with Hindus and 
Musalmans alike for the extension of his empire. But if his faith 
never rose to the heights of a sublime passion, neither did his 
stinginess amount to a disease. He did not gloat over his hoards like 
a miser but kept them intact for the financial stability of his govern¬ 
ment. 

The gift of a commanding personality had been denied to Mah¬ 
mud. He was a man of medium height with well-proportioned 
limbs, but the small-pox marks on his face deprived him of all ex¬ 
ternal beauty and grace. It is said that on seeing his face in the 
mirror once he felt very dejected. “Looking at tne face of kings 
is believed to strengthen the eye-sight of men”, he remarked to his 
wazir, “but a face such as mine wfll probably injure the onlookers 
eye.*’ “Not one in a thousand sees your face”, the quick witted 
toazir replied, “but your moral qualities affect them all. Strive in 
the path of virtue and you will be loved by all.” Mahmud was 
no pahtlwan; feats of personal prowess were beyond his strength, 
though his frame bore all the hardships entailed by his continuous 
campaigns. But he did not subject himself to more discomforts on 
his campaigns than was absolutely necessaiy, and his travelling camp 
surprised his subjects by its splendour. He was too good a general 
to endanger his personal safety by needless heroism; nevertheless, 
when the occasion requnred, he mounted an elephant and plunged 
bravely into the thickest of the enemy lines. His unquestioned 
supremacy over his fellowmen was due to the qualities of the mind— 
the acuteness with which he unravelled a complicated situation and 
read the character of those around him, the restless activity of a 
man determined to be great combined with die instinctive behaviour 
of one bom to command. A king had to be reserved, but Mahmud 
never cast off die veil even before his most intimate companions. 
He had no favourites in state affairs. The playthings of his idle 
hours were not allowed to meddle in matters too hi^ for their 
imderstanding. The devotion with which he was served by his offi¬ 
cers did not evdee an equal confidence on his side. Even towanls 
his all but indispensable waziff the great Khwtq'a Ahniad bin Hasan 
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M ai mand i , bis attitude was one of distant respect Hie sn^dler fry 
were niffie pawns on the chess-board whom the master-mind moved 
hithOT and diither at will. 

The sultan's pe.’scMial faith, as distinct from the policy of his gov¬ 
ernment, is a matter of interesting specuIaHon. Contemporary 
gossip credited him with a disbelief in the Day dF Jud^ent ancl 
in die Tradition {Hadis\ dear to the Muslim priests of all ages, “that 
Ae scholars {uhma) are Ae successors of Ae prophets*'.'^ The ap¬ 
pearance of Ae Holy Prophet in a dream was said to have put his 
mind at rest; and Mahmud, like most Muslim kings, never failed 
to pay a visit to saints of renown, thcnigh wiA Ac exception dF 
Shaikh Abul Hasan Kharqani none seems to have influenced him 
deeply. But his outlook on life was essentially seadar, and he was 
too CJonscious of his position as Ae head of the state to allow priest¬ 
hood to become supreme. His persecution of Ae heretics', apart 
freim the pressing demand of the ^orthodox', mav have been due ro 
his conviction that their ‘immoral’ doctrines would shake the founda¬ 
tions on which Muslim society^ was based; and greed for money and 
power, not an enlightened desire for the spread of Islam, was Ae 
motive of his Indian campaigns. A deep and inspiring faith in Ac 
one and Ae unseen God, Mahmud certainly had, and it brought him 
the consolation he needed. Apart from that, it would be safe to 
assume that he shared the rationalistic tendencies of his friend, 
Ahmad Husain bin Mikal fllasnak), who refused to believe in any 
mystifying nonsense, and the fiimncss with which he protected 
Ha.snak from Ac caliph’s wrath confirms this view. Tlie pri\'ate 
life of Ae sultan certainly shows him to he anything but the paragon 
of virtue idolised bv Muslim fanatics. He was morallv neither better 
nor worse than most of Ae princes who preceded and followed him. 
He shared Aeir fondness for war and wine and women as well as 
their appreciation of poetry and music. He was not above quarrel¬ 
ling with his officers for the possession of Turkish slaves, and scandal, 
which may or mav not be tnic, credited him with illegitimate 
children.8 But Ae prime concern of the histc«ian is not Ac private 
life of Mahmud but Ac character and value of his work. 

End of the Samanid Kingdom 

Amir Nuh of Bukhara died in Ae same year as Subuktagin. His 
son, Maasur, appointed one Begtuzun governor dF Khurasan, and 
while Mahmud was fighting wiA Ismail, Begtuzun established him- 
s*elf at NaiAapur. Mahmud’s protests were disregarded, and wHot 
he marched on Naishapur,^ Maasur hastened to defend it. Mahmud 
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was more than a match for the Samanid king but he refrained from 
pushing matters to extremes on account of the blame that would 
attach to him for defying his overlord. But as fate would have it, 
Begtuzun, joined by me ever*mischievous Faiq, captured and blind¬ 
ed Mansur and placed his brother, Abul Malik, a boy of tender 
years, on the Samanid throne. Mahmud’s hands were now free. He 
cleared Khurasan of the enemy and Abdul Malik fled to Bukhara. 
But riak Khan of Kashghar, who had been watching the course of 
events from beyond the Jaxartes, marched on Bukhara and put the 
Samanid kingdom to an end in a.d. 999. Tlak Khan and Mahmud 
congratulated each other and divided the Samanid kingdom, between 
themselves with the Oxus as the boundary line. This political al¬ 
liance was cemented by a family alliance and the intercourse of the 
two kingdoms resulted in the conversion of a large number of Tartars 
to Islam. 

Towards the end of year a.d. 999 Mahmud, the fii*st Muslim niler 
to be credited with the title of sultan, received a robe of honour 
from the caliph with the title of ‘Aminul Millat’ and ‘Yaminuddoulah’. 
He now stood in the place of the Samanids, his former overlords, in 
direct subordination to the caliph, and recognised the duties of his 
new position by taking a vow to wage a ‘Holy War against the 
Hindus every year. Though he invaded India only seventeen times 
in the thirty years of life yet left to him, it must be acknowledged 
that the vow was fulfilled in the spirit in which it was made. 

(J) Frontier towns 

In A.D. 1000 Mahmud crossed the Indian frontier but retreated 
after capturing a few forts. 

(2) Peshawar and Waihind 

Next year (1001—^2) he moved again and pitched his tents before 
Peshawar with ten thousand horse while Rai Jaipal marched against 
him with twelve thousand horse, thirty thousand foot and three 
hundred elephants. On 28 November 1001, the armies fell on each 
other and ‘did justice to their traditions of warlike courage’.Q But 
Rai Jaipal was captured with fifteen royal princes and five thousand 
Hindus died on the battle-field. Mahmud marched on and captured 
Jaipal’s capital, Waihind (or Und), where some Hindus had collected 
together for a second battle.lt> Jaipal and other prisoners were 
released on payment of tribute, but the defeated Rai, in confiMinity 
with the custom of his people, transferred his kingdom to Anandpal 
and ended his life on a funeral pyre. 
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(3) Bifi Eai of Bkera (1006—1007) 

During the next two years Mahmud was busy with the western 
affairs of his kingdom and the conquest of Siestan. In the autumn 
of A.D. 1006 he crossed the Indus for the first time and appeared 
before Bhera on tiie bank of the Jhelum. Biji Rai of Bhcra, who 
possessed ‘elephants headstrong as Satan’ and had never caied to 
pay homage either to Subuktagin or Jaipal, came out of the fort and 
offered battle. The struggle continued despenitely for tliree da vs 
and the condition of the Muslim arm\’ became c'ritical. But on the 
fourth day, after the battle had raged indecisively from moniing to 
noon, a desperate charge led by Miuimud in person broke the Hindu 
centre and Biji Rai fled to the fort with his broken columtis. 
Mahmud sat down to besiege it. The Rai, ‘a prey to peiple.vitv and 
fear, fled from the fort at night, but was surrounded by a iiuinlnT 
of Mahmud’s soldiers and escaped an inglorious captivity by plung¬ 
ing a dagger into his breast. The city of Bhera and its dependent 
territory was annexed to the Ghaznavid empire and Mahmud n*- 
tumed wth two hundred and cightv elephants and otlu'r spoils, n 

(4) First Invasion of Multan (1004—1005) 

The province of Sindh, conquered by Mohammad bin Qasim in 
the beginning of the eighth century, had been eonvert(‘d to the Car- 
mathian heresy about a century before Mahmud. According to th(' 
ideas of the age ‘heretics’ were as worthy objects of Holy War as 
‘unbelievers’. Shaikh Hamid Lodi, ruler of the Upper Sind, had kept 
Subuktagin pleased with occasional presents but his grandson, Abul 
Fath Daud, left the cautious policy of his predecessor. Fearing 
tliat the fall of Bhera would leave Multan open to Mahmud’s attack, 
he made an ineffectual attempt to come to Biji Rai's assistance?— 
‘an act totally beyond the bounds of propriety and reason. Mahmud 
connived at it for a time but next year (1005-6) he marched on a 
holy campaign against the Carmathian Daud, Daud in d<*speration 
appealed to Anandpal, son of Jaipal, and Anandjial made a bold 
attempt to block Mahmud’s progr(?ss. But Mjilimud, not unwilling 
to obtain ‘two paradises’, turned aside to fight the Hindu Ijefore 
he struck at the ‘heretic’, Anandpal’s officers were driven back, the 
Rai himself was pursued over ‘hill and dale’ up to the Chenab and 
the path to Multan was cleared. Daud, who was in no condition to 
fi^t an open battle, shut himself up in the fort, and after a siege 
of seven days promised to recant from his heresv to the religious 
law (shariat) of the oitiiodox and to pay an annual tribute of 20,000 
dirhams. But the treatv was hardly concluded when Mahmud heard 
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of tbe danger threatening his capital and marched back in desperate 
haste to protect the home-lands of his empire from the Eastern Turks* 

llak Khan*s Invasion of Khurasan—Battle of Bdtkh 

Ilak Khan and Mahmud had made an alliance in a.d. 999 on the 
basis of an equitable division of the Samanid kingdom. But this did 
not prevent the Khan from casting longing lodb on the futile lands 
<m me other side of the Oxus. In a.d. 1004>5 when Mahmud was 
a^y at Multan, Ilak Khan found his opportunity. He overran 
Khurasan and Balkh, and Arslan Jazib, Mahmud's governor of Herat, 
was forced to "withdraw to Ghazni. But the simple-minded Ilak had 
calculated without the host. Mahmud reappeared at Ghazni long 
before he was expected; his boundless ener^ revived die failing 
courage dt his officers; die army was reorganised widi remarkable 
speed; and Mahmud faced the invader with a powerful force near 
Balldi. The careful way in which Mahmud attended to the disposition 
of his columns shows the terror his opponent inspired. At first the 
Turkish attack seemed to carry all before it, but in the end the 
Ghaznavids> led by the sultan in person, succeeded in driving the 
enemy away. Mahmud pursued the flying enemy for two stages, but 
the severity of the winter made a campaign in the desolate region 
of Trans-Oxiana impossible, while an unexpected revolt drew his 
attention to India once more. 

(5) Snhhpd (1005) 

Bhera was the only territory Mahmud possessed on the eastern 
side of the Indus. While returning from Multan he had assigned the 
governorship of Bhera to Sukhpal (Newasa Shah), a son of Anandpal 
who had been converted to Islam. Seeing Mahmud absorbed in a 
deadly struggle with the Turks, Sukhpal returned to the faith of his 
ancestors and drove away Mahmud’s officers. The sultan started ftar 
Bhera after the battle of Balkh, but before he could reach the scene 
ol action, the frontier amks captured Sukhpal and brou^t him 
captive to the royal camp. He was forced to give up the 400,000 
Mvams he had accumulated and was imprisoned for life. 

(6) Anandpd and the Hindu Confederacy—Second Battle of 
Waihind: Nagarkot (1008-1009) 

The strategical importance of Bhera explains the rebellion of 
Snidipal as well as Mahmud’s anxiety to recapture it before it could 
be garrisoned by a strong Indian force. From his footing on the 
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Jhelum he could strike either at Multan in the south or at Anandpal 
in the east. Multan was lying pnistrate at his feet but n{)t much 
was to be got out of that p(x>r and harassed kingdom. The gates of 
Hindustan were in Aiiandpars possession. Mahmud's relation with 
that prince were already strained. Anandpal cherislu'd the ‘bitterest 
hatred' towards the Musalmaris ever since the capture of his son, 
Sukhpal, at Peshawar (1001-2). His attempt to prt‘vcnt Mahmud's 
march on Multan liad furnished the latter with a ti^ihnical cause 
for declaring war, but when Mahmud was lighting witli his back to 
the wall against the Kashghar ann\', Anandpal .sent him a heniic oiFer 
of as.sistance in a spirit which won tlic approbation of the philosopher, 
Albenini. “I have learned”, ran Anandpal's k'tter, “that the Turks 
have rebelled against you and are spreading in Khurasan. If vou wish, 
I shall come to you with 5,000 Inaseineii, 10,(KK) foot soldiei's, and 
100 elephants, or, if you wished shall send yon my son with double 
the number. In acting thus, I do not speculate (Hi the impression this 
will make on \'ou. I have been coiKpiercd b\' yon and, tiu'refore, I 
do not wish that another man should c'oiKuier yon.” 1'he impression 
created by the letter may, none the less, have had a share in main¬ 
taining peiice for the next tliree years. But so long as Anandpal 
remained strong^ and independent, a permanent peac(^ between him 
and Mahmud was impossible. The sultan had as yet only touched 
the fringe of a continental countrv, and the sptHls he had obtained 
were insignificant. Bevond the Sutlej lay the temples to which genera¬ 
tions of pious Hindus had dedicated their wealth. It was necessary 
for Mahmud to strike down Anandpal, if he was ever to pc)s.se.ss himself 
of the treasures of the Punjab and the prosperous Tran.s-Gangetic 
plain. Conversely, the rais of Hindustan cmild not fail to recognise 
the importance of Anandpal as a buffer between them anti the aggres- 
.sive kingdom of Ghazni. So long as the stniggle had been waged 
beyond the Indus, they could afford to ItKjk on miconcemt'd aird leave 
the rai of Lahore to protect his non-Tndi.m subjects. Tht^ arrogance 
of Biji Rai made them indifferent to his fatt;, nor did anyone, save 
Anandpal, feel it his duty to come to the help of the Multan 1i<*retics'. 
But now the deluge that ‘took no account of heights anti depths’ had 
reached their sacred frontiers and was threatening to put an end to 
their fratricidal warfare, their local independence anti their somnolent 
ease. 

The importance of the stinggle was well understrx)d on both sides 
when Mahmud marched against Anandpal at the end of the rainy 
season, a.d. 1008. Anandpal appealed to the trther rais and their res¬ 
ponse certainly showed that the national snirit of the country, though 
disorganised, was not dead. Tlie rulers of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalanjaf, 
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Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer marched to the Punjab with their troops. 
Help came from every side. Even ‘the infidel Gakkhars* crowded under 
Anandpals banner. A patriotic breeze swept over the towns and 
harnlets of Hindustan cmling its men to arms, ‘Hindu women sold 
their jewels and sent the money from distant parts to 
the Musalmans.* Their poorer sisters, who had no 
worked feverishly at the spinning-wheel or as hired 
able to send something to the men of the army’. All that excites a 
nation to heroic deeds was there—the preservation of an ancient and 
ever-living civilization, the sacred temple and the no less sacred hearth. 
Yet the patriotic spirit of the people was paralysed by suspicions 
created by years of civil war; the rais were doubtful of each others 
intentions and their followers shared their doubts. Anandpal was 
important enough to take precedence but not strong enough to issue 
orders, and the Indian army was directed by no single commander on 
the field of battle. But discipline reigned supreme in the camp of 
the warrior-statesman of Ghazni. His troops, more racially hete¬ 
rogenous than the citizen-mob opposed to them, had been welded 
into one by years of continuous campaigning; and unlike their Rajput 
opponents, they knew their master and were not liable to panic. 
Even so die scales hung evenly. 

Anandpal marched bravely to Waihind (Und) with the largest Indian 
army Mahmud was ever destined to face. The sultan, whose extra¬ 
ordinary intuition never played him false, saw that the Indians would 
‘fight with devotion’ and was more cautions than usual. He dug a 
trench on both sides of his camp, and reluctant to begin the engage¬ 
ment, sat facing the enemy for forty days. But hourly the strength 
of the Indian army increased with new reinforcements, and Mahmud, 
afraid lest further delay should enable Anandpal to overpower the 
Ghaznavid veterans through sheer force of numbers, sent forward a 
thousand archers to commence the engagement. But almost im¬ 
mediately his calculations were thrown into disorder bv thirty thou- 
.sand Cakkliars, ‘who with bare heads and feet, crossed the trenches 
in the first attack, broke into the camp from both sides, and falling 
on the Muslim cavalry with desperate courage, cut down man and 
horse, so that in the twinkling of an eve three or four thousand Musal- 
mans had tasted the wine of martyrdom.’ Mahmud was desperately 
trying to clear his camp of the Gakkhars when a whim of the god of 
battles decided the struggle in his favour. Anandpal’s elephant, 
frightened bv the explosions of naphtha, fled awav from the field of 
battle and the Indian soldiers concluded this to be a base desertion 
of their cause by the ‘premier king of Hindustan*. A general rout 
ensued, and the Ghaznavids pursued the flying enemy for two days 
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and nights. The Indian losses were not more than eight thousand, 
but the phenomenon of a multitudinous army breaking up from sheer 
lack of internal cdiesion and flying away before an enemy not strung 
enough to meet it in the open field was thoroughly demoralising. Tlius 
die only national opposition ever offered to Mdimud ended in a storm 
of mutual recriminations. Henceforth he had no Indian confederacy 
to fear, and the rais were one after another overpowered and deprived 
of all their valuables in a struggle which the superior generalship of the 
Chaznavid never left in doubt. 

Mahmud took advantage of the disorganisation of his oppcments 
to make a dash for the temple of Nagarkot (Kangra), known as the 
fort of Bhim, situated on the top of a hill on the upper Bias. J 2 He 
had already penetrated as far as the Chenab and the new expedition 
only took him twelve marches further. The Ramuts of the place 
had gone to fight at Waihind and the quickness of Mahmud s move¬ 
ments left them behind. The Brahmans, who alone were there, 
opened their gates after a siege of seven days and allowed Mahmud 
to visit the fort with a few companions. The temple contained more 
wealth than existed in the treasury of any king and the fine exacted 
by the sultan from the helpless Brahmans was immense—700,000 
gold dinars, 700 maunds of gold and silver vessels, 200 maunds of 
pure gold, 2,000 maunds of unpurified silver and 20 maunds of 
various jewels which had been collected together from the time of 
Bhim.' It was the sultan s first great find and naturally whetted his 
appetite for more. 

(7) Demonstration against the confederacy 

Anandpal had lost his reputation but not his power at the second 
battle of Waihind and the sultan's next move (1009-10) was a de¬ 
monstration rather than a campaign. He is said to have marched 
in the direction of Gujarat, but his real object was to terrorise Anand¬ 
pal into receding from the brittle alliance in which his position was 
already uncomfortable. The sultan ‘urged his horses over ground, 
hard and serft, put to the sword the vagabonds of the country and 
with delav and circumspection proceeded to accomplish his design’. 
The friends of God ‘did not fail of their object after having com¬ 
mitted slaufd^iter in every hill and valley'; for AnandpaVs messengers 
waited on the sultan at Ghazni with offers of peace and *their best 
wishes for his future prosperity. The rai's mind was made-up. ‘He 
had witnessed die calamities which had inflicted ruin on his country 
and subjects in consequence of his contests with the sultan' and 
decided to desert the confederacy which had left him to his fate. 
Peace was rapidly concluded, Anandpal promised an annual tribute 
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of thirty elephants and offered two thousand men for service at the 
sultan’s court. The way to the heart of India was now open. Mah¬ 
mud could march over the friendly territory of Anandpal and strike 
at the rais beyond, 

Conquest of Ghur 

Mahmud utilised the summer of -\.d. 1010 for bringing some pre¬ 
sumptuous inhaljitants of Ghur to a sense of their insignificance. The 
Ghurians, ten thousand in number, dug a trench rtnind their camp 
and fought bravely from morning till noon. But the stout-hearted 
hill-men were no match for the greatest military genius of the age. 
Mahmud lured the simple folks out of their safe position by a feign¬ 
ed retreat and annihilated them in the plain below. Muhammad l)iii 
Suri, one of the chiefs of Ghur, was so heart-broken that he sucked 
a poi.soned jewel when brought a captive to Mahmud’s court and 
died immediately. The princes of Ghur remaitKjd suljordinate to 
Ghazni till the time of Alauddin Jahansuz. 

Second Invasion of Multan 

Next winter (1010-11) Mahmud marched against the kingdom of 
Multan, which had been long waiting for the day of its extinction. 
The city was captured ‘through terror and force’ and Mahmud pleas¬ 
ed the ‘orthodox’ by slaying a large number of fcannathian ‘heretics’ 
and cutting off the hands and feet of many others. Daud ended his 
life as a prisoner in a Ghxirian fort. 

Thaneswar 

In 1011-12 Mahmud, who had heard that Tlianeswar, owing to its 
idol, Chakra.svamin, was as holy in the eyes of the Hindus as Mecca 
in the eyes of the Musalmans, marched thither for the treasures a 
place so ancient was sure to possess.l4 Anandpal in consonance with 
his treaty, provided all the ‘requisites of hospitality’ bv ordering his 
merchants and shopkeepers to look after the needs of the commis¬ 
sariat and his brother accompanied the sultan with two thousand 
men. Mahmud refrained from injuring the rai’s territory but refused 
his suggestion that an indemniW and a yearly tribute should be ac¬ 
cepted from the people of Thaneswar, because ‘my roval wish is to 
remove the practice of idolatorv totally from all die lands of Hin-' 
dustaii’. Too late in the day, the rai of Thaneswar reflected on the 
necessity of an Indian confederacy. “If we do riot raise a dam to 
keep off this deluge", he wn>fe to his brother rais, “it will soon .spread 
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over the whole plain and submerge all kingdoms, great and small.” 
This was true enough. But Mahmud reached Thaneswar before 
the clumsy machinery of a confederacy ci«ild stir and the rai 
fled in despair. Malimud collected the treasures and broke the 
idols of the undefended cit\^ at leisure. lie wished to march 
further east, but as such a movement would ha\c left him entirely 
at Anandpal’s mercy, he accepted the ad\ ice of his officers and 
tmiied back with a fabulous number of ‘servants and slave.s'. 
Mahmud’s army, like the army of most Asiatic cHiiupierors, was es¬ 
sentially a cosmopolitan institution, kept intact b\' its esprit de crofhs 
and loyalty to its masters person. Mahmud look good military men 
into his service wherever he found them. Indians, who wi*re, of 
course, ncwi-Muslims, were freely enrolled, and at a later stage were 
formed into a separate regiment c*ommanded b\ a Hindu general, 
who enjoyed a very high status among his fellow-oflicei*s. 

Mahmud and the caliph 

In 1012-13 Malimud s officers ciaKjiu'nid Gharjistan, and the sultan 
compelled the caliph, A1 Qadir Billah, to hand over to him those 
districts of Khurasan which were still in his hands. But the caliph 
stoutly refused Mahmud’s further demand that he should be given 
Samarqand also. “I will do no such thing”, he replied, “and if you 
take possession of Samarqand without my permission, 1 will disgrace 
you before the whole world.” Mahmud was furious. “Do you wish 
me to come to the capital of the caliphate; with a thousand elephants, 
he threatened tlie caliph’s ambassador, “in order to lay it waste and 
bring its earth on the backs of my elephants to Ghazni?” But the 
policy of plundering the c*entres of Muslim anti Hindu civilizations 
simultaneously was too bold even for Mahmud, and he had to apo¬ 
logise humbly to the power which even in its hour of weakness ctmld 
have shattered tlie moral foundations of the Ghuznavid kingdom. 
But none the less he established his power over Samarqand. 

Trilocanpal and Bhimpal—Nindnua {1()13’14) 

Meanwhile Anandpal’s death had upset Mahmud’s calculations in 
India. The new rai, Trilocanpal, unlike his father, was well inclined 
towards the Musalmans, but he seems to have been a weak man and 
tlie direction of affairs came into the hands f)f his son, known to 
contemporaries as ‘Nidar’ (Fearless) Bhim, who stoutly reversed the 
policy of his grandfather and put an end to the Ghaznavid alliance. 
Mahmud was once more forced to figlit the kingdom of Lahore in 
order to keep the road to Hindustan open. He started from Ghazni 
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in the autumn of 1013 but snow began to fall before he readied 
the Indian frontier, and it was found necessaiy to go into winter’ 
qujyrters. With the spring the Ghaznavids moved forward once 
more, ascending the hills like mountain-goats and descending them 
like torrents of water. Nidar Bhim fortified himself in the Margala 
pass,i<5 which was narrow, precipitous and steep, but on the arrival 
of his vassals he came down and (^ered battle. The Ghaznavids 
won after a severe contest. Bhim threw a ^urison into the fort of 
Ninduna on the hill of Balanath and fled to the pass of Kashmir. 
Mahmud, who now seems to have made up his mind to annex the Pun* 
jab, reduced Ninduna, and after placing a garrison in it, pushed on 
in pursuit of Bhim. But the elusive hero could not be captured 
and the sultan turned back from the foot of the Kashmir hills. 

The Kashmir Pass—Lohkot 

Next year (1015-16) the sultan again attempted to force his way 
through the Kashmir pass. But the fortress of Lohkot defied all his 
efforts. Reinforcements reached the garrison from Kashmir, snow 
began to fall, and for the first time Mahmud retired discomfited from 
before an Indian fort. While retreating he lost a large number of 
his men in the floods of the Jhelum, extricated himself with difiSculty 
from the wateiy peril, and returned to Ghazni without having achiev¬ 
ed anything*. 

Annexation of Khwarazm {1016) 

This failure in the east was compensated by an acquisition in the 
north. Mahmud’s sister had been married to Abul Abbas Mamun, 
the ruler of Khwarazm. But the bride had hardly been in her new 
home for a year, when Abul Abbas was slain by rebels. Mahmud 
marched forth to revenge his brother-in-law’s death, defeated the 
rebel army before the famous fortress of Hazar Asp and appointed 
his general, Altuntash, governor of the newly conquered territory with 
the title of ‘Khwarazm Shah’. 

The Doah Bardn & Mahaban 

Towards the end of the rainy season, 1018, Mahmud at last started 
on that expedition to the Trans-Gangetic plain of which he had been 
dreaming for years. His regular army of one hundred thousand was 
strengthened by twenty thousand volunteers from Khurasan and 
Turkistan. The omens were favourable. The Hindu confederacy had 
disappeared and none of the rais was strong enou^ to oppose Mah¬ 
mud single-handed. He had established a reputation for generalship 
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which none could question, and ever\'one knew that his methods were 
thorough. Trilocanpal and Nidar Bhim, though still eluding their 
pursuers, were driven beyond the Punjab, while Sangram, rai of Kash¬ 
mir, made p^ce with the sultan and led the van of the invading 
troops. The Ghaznavids marched through forests in which ‘even winds 
lose their way*, forded the five rivers of the Punjab, and crossing the 
Jumna on December 2nd, moved against Boran (Bulandsluihr) ‘like 
the waves of the sea*. But Rai Hardat solved tlie problem by coming 
out of his city with ten thousand men who, either from policy or 
conviction, proclaimed ‘their anxietj' for conversion and their rejec¬ 
tion of idols’. 17 This ‘conversion’ saved the citizens and Mahmud 
marched down the Jumna to Mahaban. Its ruler, Rai Kulchand, who 
had established a reputation for invincibility in hx^al warfare, drew 
up his army in the midst of a thick forest. But Mahmud penetrated 
the forest ‘like a comb through a head of hair* and scattered the Maha¬ 
ban army. Many of the fugitives were drowned in the attempt to 
cross the Junana, and the valiant kulchand escaped the disgrac*e of 
captivity by slaying his wife and son and then plunging the dagger 
into his own breast. 

Mathura 

On the other side of the Jumna lay tlie ancient and famous city of 
Mathura, the birth-place of Krishna-Basdeo. ‘The wall of the city 
was constructed of hard stone, and the two gates, which opened upon 
the river flowing under the city, were erected on strong and lofty 
foundations to protect them against the floods of the river and rains. 
On both sides of the river there were a tliousand houses, to which 
idol temples were attached, all strengthened from top to bottom by 
rivets of iron, and all made of masonry work, and opposite to them 
were other buildings, supported on broad wooden pillars to give them 
strength. In the middle of the city there was a temple larger and 
firmer than the rest, which can neither be described nor painted; the 
inhabitants said it had been built not by men but by genii.’ In po¬ 
pulation and splendid edifices the city of Mathura was unrivalled; 
the human tongue cannot describe the "wonderful things it contained.’ 

But no attempt was made to defend this inimitable monument of 
Hindu art when Mahmud crossed the Jumna, and the inhabitants, 
anxious to save their skins, left him to work havoc with their sacred 
inheritance. ‘The sultan gave orders that all the temples should be 
burnt with naphtha and fire and levelled with the ground.' Envy 
rather than fanaticism seems to have l^een the predominant motive 
in Mahmud’s artistic mind. “In this city”, he wrote to the nobles of 
Ghazni in praise of what his vandalism had destroyed, “there are 9 
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thousand towering palaces, most of them constructed of huge stones. 
The temples are more than can be counted. Anyone wishing to con¬ 
struct the like will have to spend a hundred thousand dinars 
and employ the most skilled workmen for two hundred years.” As 
a financial venture tlie expedition succeeded beyond all expectations— 
98,300 misqals ot gold were obtained from idols of that metal; the 
silver idols, two hundred in number, qould not be weighed ‘without 
being broken and put into scales’; two rubies valued at 50Q0 dinars, 
a sapphire weighing 450 misqals, and in addition such otlier spoils 
as a rich and prosperous city could not fail to yield. A few miles 
from Mathura, is the historic town of Brindaban, where seven proud 
forts raised their heads to the sky by the riverside. The owner cf 
the forts fled at Mahmud’s approach he took from them all that they 

contained.! 8 

Kanauj, Asni and Sharwa 

The sultan then left behind him the gi'eater part of his army, which 
was too large for the rapid movements he desired, and pr(K;cedcd 
against Kanauj with his best veterans. This ancient city had risen to 
prominence as the capital of Ilarshavardhana, it was defended by 
seven forts washed by the Ganga and a)ntained about ten thousand 
temples, gi'cat and small. The rais of Kanauj had not been slow in 
helping Jaipal and Anandpal against the aggression f)f Ghazni, but the 
reigning prince, Rajyapala,!*^ fled awa\ at Mahmud’s approach. Most 
of the citizens followed the example of their rai, and Kanauj repeated 
the story of Mathura. Malimud captured the seven forts in a single day 
and plundered the undefended city. Further down the Ganges, near 
the modem Fatehpur, was Rai Chandal Bhor’s fort of Asni. Chandal 
Bhor, who had been busy in fighting the rai of Kanauj, also fled and 
Asni was plundered. Then proceeding southwards Mahmud came 
across the fort of Munj30 (Mujhavan) the ganison of which, ‘inde¬ 
pendent as head-strong camels’, ft)ught like obstinate satans’, and 
when all hope had disappeared, threw their wt^men and children into 
the fire and died fighting to the last man. The next objective was 
Chand Rai of SharwaSl, who had been harassing the unfortunate 
Trilocanpal of Laliore in the east while Mahmud had been pressing 
him So hard on the other side. I'o prevent this suicidal strife, Trilocan¬ 
pal had even sou^it his enemy’s daughter in marriage for his son, but 
Nidar Bhini was imprisoned by his father-in-law when he went to 
bring his bride and the strife continued. As Mahmud marched east¬ 
wards, Trilocanpal fled before him and found a refuge with Chandal 
Bhor of Asni. Common misfortunes at last created some sympathy 
between the dynasties of Lahore and Sharwa, and Nidar Bhim, who 
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seems to have regained his freedom, sent Chaiid Rai a piece of friendly 
advice. “Sultan Mahmud is not like tlic rulers of Hind, lie is not a 
leader of black men. Armies fly away before the very name of him 
and his father. I regard his bridle as much stronger than yours, for 
he never contents himself with one blow of the sword, nor does his 
array content itself with one hill out of a wlnde range. If vou wish 
for your own safety, you will remain in ctmcealinent.” The suggestion 
was adopted. Chand Rai fled to the hills with his elephants and trea¬ 
sures. But Mahmud captured ShaiAva and then hastened after the 
flying rai, whom he managed to discover and defei»t on the night of 
Januaiy 6, 1019. The campaign beyond Kanauj had not taken more 
than seventeen days, when Mahmud tinned back with Chand Rais 
much coveted elephants. 

Malimud’s exploits could not fail to captivate the imagination of 
his co-religionists. Neitlier Alexaiuler the Great nor tlu^ luMoes of the 
Shah Nama had anything so romantic to their credit. A mysterious 
wonderland had been explored. Beyond the thiik and impt*netrable 
frontier forest, beyond the five great rivers of the Punjab, the mttizzins 
call to prayer had resounded over many a desolate wilderness and 
amidst the c'onflagrations (jf many a hamlet and town. The success 
was duly celebrated. The caliph summoned a special durbar to rewive 
Mahmud’s message of victor^^ Accounts of tin* expetlition were read 
out from the pulpits, and pious Musalmans fondly imagined that ‘what 
the Companions of the Blessed Prophet had done in Arabia, Persia, 
Syria and Iraq, Malimud has achieved in Hindustan’. Nothing could 
have been farther from the truth. He had rolled in immense riches 
but had only disgusted the Indians with his faith. The plundered 
people were not likely to tliink well of Islam wlu'n it came 
to them in the shape of the Ghaznavid conqueror and left behind 
it an everlasting story of plundered ti^mples, desolated cities and 
trampled crops. As a faith Islam had been morally disgraced, not 
elevated, by the Ghaznavid’s achievement. The booty amounted to 
3,000,000 dirhams. “The number of prisoners may be conceived from 
the fact that each of them was sold for two to three dirham.r. The.se 
were afterwaids taken to Ghazni and merchants came from distant 
cities to purchase them, so that the countries of Mawaraun Nahr, Iraq 
and Khurasan were filled with them, and the fair and the dark, the 
rich and the poor, were commingled in one cewnmon slavery'.” It was 
perhaps the remembrance of Mathura which led Mahmud to build a 
Juma mosque and a college at Ghazni after his return. The amirs 
followed his example and Ghazni was soon adorned with palatial 

buildings. 
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Trilocanpd and Nanda—the Rahib {lOlQ-^) 

Two distant storm-centres still troubled Mahmud’s mind. Trilocan- 
pal and his son, Nidar Bhim, had been defeated but not crushed and 
were still in the Doab. In Bundelkhand rai Nanda22 of Kalanjar had 
also adopted a hostile attitude. After Mahmud’s withdrawal from the 
country, he had marched with the rai of Gwalior against Rajyapala, 
and either as a punishment for the latter’s cowardly attitude towards 
Mahmud, or on account of some other forgotten grievance, had put 
him to death. An alliance between Trilocanpal and Nanda was natural. 
But it was not Mahmud’s principle to let the grass grow under his 
feet. He determined to crush the possibility of another Hindu con¬ 
federacy, and in the winter of 1019-20 he again crossed ‘the five and 
tlie two rivers’. Trilocanpal withdrew beyond the lower Rahib (Ram- 
ganga), but Malimud’s officers forced their passage across the river 
by swimming on inflated skins {mashaks), and after scattering Trilo- 
canpal’s army, plundered tlie newly built town of Bari,23 which Rajya¬ 
pala had built after the destruction of Kanauj. Whether to help Trilo¬ 
canpal, or with the intention of fighting the invader single-handed, 
Nanda had already started from Kalanjar with 36,000 horse, 40,000 or 
50,000 foot and 640 elephants. The sultan also moved forward. It is 
difficult to say where the two met, but on surveying the enemy troops 
from an eminence, the sultan regretted the dangerous expedition he 
had undertaken. The rai was even more afraid, for that very night a 
great terror took possession of his mind, and he left all his baggage 
and fled. Mahmud, after making sure that the Hindus had not attempt¬ 
ed an ambush, plundered the deserted camp. Five hundred and eighty 
elephants, in addition to the two hundred and seventy obtained from 
Trilocanpal, fell into his hands. But the Punjab was still unsubdued. 
Mahmud’s position in a far off territory with the armies of Nanda 
yet undefeated was extremely critical, and afraid lest his retreat 
should be cut off, he marched back rapidly to Ghazni. 

Annexation of the Punjab {1021-22) 

The conquest of India was not Mahmud’s aim. Nevertheless the 
Doab campaigns had brought him far from his base, and he saw 
that if his armies were to penetrate to such distant territories as 
Bundelkhand, he must at least have the Punjab under his complete 
control. In 1021 he started from Ghazni with a large number of 
carpenters, blacksmiths and stone-cutters’ with the definite intention 
of establishing a regular government over the Punjab. Hie first objec¬ 
tive were the frontier tribes of Swat, Bajaur and Kafiristan, who had 
*not yet put the yoke of Islam round their necks* and worshipped the 
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Buddha in the fonn <rf the lion (Sakya SiiJia). Tlie inhabitants were 
subdued and converted, and a fort was built in their territoi3.\24 
Marching further, Mahmud repeated his farmer attempt, and tasted 
again the bitterness of his former failure, at the foot of Lohkot, the 
impregnable fortress erf die Kashmir pass. But the Punjab was cleared 
and Mahmud forsook plundering and established a regular adminis¬ 
tration. A reliable governor was placed at Lahore, the rest of tlic 
province was assigned to various officers and garrisons were established 
at important points. Trilocanpal had died soon after the battle of tlie 
Rahib; Nidar Bhim fled to the rai of Ajmer and died in 1026. With 
him the house of Kallur came to an end. A contemporary Muslim 
scholar, untouched by the passions and prejudices of those around 
him, supplied a befitting epitaph to the dynasty that had ended with 
such a nero. “They were men of noble sentiment and noble bearing. 
In all their grandeur, they never slackened in tlie desire of doing 
what is good and right.”25 

Gwalior and Kalanjar 

Next year (1022-23) Mahmud once more marched by way of Laliore 
against Nanda. But he had taken all that was best from die lands in 
the direction of his mardi, and was not inclined to push matters to 
extremes. Gwalior was invested, but the rai obtained peace by a 
present of thirty-five elephants. Even Nanda, when besieged in Katan- 
jar, found the sultan reasonable. A present of three hundred elepliants, 
whom the rai turned unceremoniously out of the fort for the Turks 
to ‘capture and ride on, served to create good will, which was further 
strengthened by some Hindi verses written by die rai in the sultan's 
praise. All the scholars of Hind, Persia and Arabia present in Mahmud’s 
camp applauded Nanda's composition, and Mahmud sent him an 
order (farman) confirming him in the possession of his fifteen forts. 
Nanda acknowledged the favour by a present of money and costly 
jewels, and the sultan turned back from the most eastern point he 
was ever destined to reach. 

Mahmud in Trans-Oxiana {1023) 

On returning to Ghazni, the sultan held a muster of his forces. 
Apart from the troops stationed in the provinces, the royal army at 
Ghazni amounted to 54,000 horse and 1,300 elephants,20 and with 
this he crossed the Oxus and proceeded to overawe the chiefs of 
Trans-Oxiana. Ali Tidn, the recalcitrant ruler of Saroarqand, was 
brouAt in chains before the sultan and sent as a prisoner to India. 
The fflialler chiefs crowded to offer their allegiance. Even Yusuf Qadr 
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Khan, brother of the late Ilak Khan,27 came to meet him and request¬ 
ed him to transport the Scljuqs across the Oxus to Khurasan. 

The Seljuqs 

Tliis bcxly of j)astaral and barbaric Turkomans, destined to an un¬ 
expected but not undeserved greatness, had long been a source of 
trouble to its neighbours. During the reign of the Samanid kings they 
had migrated from Turkistan, and crossing the Jaxartes, had settled 
at Nur in Bukhara from where they used to migrate annually to 
Darghan in Khwarazm. Their leader, Israel, son of Seljuq, the chief 
after whom the tribe came to be named, was a peqjetual terror to 
the nialiks of Turkistan and Trans-Oxiana. “He was wont to enter the 
chase or the conflict like a whirlwind and a thunder-cloud and van¬ 
quished every one who ventm-ed into a perscmal contest with him. 
Not a bird in the air and not a deer in the torest escaped his arrow.”28 
Like others, he came riding at the head of his Turkomans to offer his 
allegiance to Mahmud, ‘with a cap placed jauntily on one side of 
his head and bestriding a horse like the spur of a mountain. The 
astute sultan looked suspiciously at the ambitious young chief and 
asked him how many men he could bring to the army, “If you send 
one of these arrows into our camp”, Israel replied, “fifty thousand 
of your servants will mount on horse-back.” “And if that number”, 
continued Israel, “be not sufficient, send the second arrow to the horde 
of Balik (Bilkhan Koh), and you will find fifty thousand more.” “But”, 
said the Ghaznavid, dissembling his anxiety, “if I should stand in 
need of the whole force of yemr kindred tribes?” “Despatch my bow”, 
was the last re^^ly of Israel, “and as it is circulated around, the sum¬ 
mons will be obeyed by two hundred thousand horse.”29 Mahmud 
made up his mind to crush the Seljuqs before it was too late. An 
order was served on Israel commanding him to remain within his 
tent, while four thousand Seljuq families with their g(Kxls and chattels 
were transported across the 0,xus under the eyes of the Ghaznavid 
army. The sultan’s chamber!ian, Arsalan Hajib, suggested that the bar¬ 
barians should be drowned while crossing the river. “Destiny cannot 
be averted by perfidy any more than by valour”, Mahmud remarked, 
and refused to break his promise.^9 Israel with his two sens was 
despatched to the distant fortress of Kalanjar, where he died after 
seven years.'^i The exiled families were allotted grazing grounds in 
the districts of north-west Kliurasan and placed under the guardian¬ 
ship of the Kliurasani officers, who were ordered to disarm mem. But 
it was easier to bring the Seljuqs into the more fertile tracts of Persia 
than to keep them in subjection. The migration, once begun, could 
sot be stopped and the Ghaznavid empire was ultimately converted 
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into a Seljuq pasture-land.‘52 These tnmhies, however, la\ in the 
womb of the future. For the prt sent Mahmud was supreme, and the 
fall of Israel, whatever its future effects, served as an example to ail 
Turkoman chiefs. 

Somnath (1923-26) 

Northern India had ceased to attract Mahmud, for the spoils {)f its 
most wealthy temples were alread\ in his treasurv. Hut th(i rich and 
prosperous province of Gujarat was still untiaiehed,' and on Oetol)C‘r 18, 
1025, he started from Ghazni with his regular tnaips and thirtv thou¬ 
sand volunteer-horsemen for the templ<‘ of S«annath, situated at the 
distance of a bow-shot from the mouth of the Sarasvvati, by the side 
of which the earthly body of Lord Krishna had breathed its last.^'^ 


The temple of Somnath 

“The people of Hind", says Ferishta (following Ibn-i Asir) “believed 
that souls alter separating from their bodies t ame to Somnath, and the 
god assigned to each soul, by wav of transmigration, such new body 
as it deserved. They thought that the tides rose and fell in (irder to 
worship the idol. The Brahmans saitl that as the god was angrv' with 
the idols Mahmud had broken, he did mrt come to their help; otherwise 
he could destroy anyone he wanted in the twinkling of an eve. Som¬ 
nath was tile king, while other idols were merely his door-keepers 
and chamberlains. A hundred thousand pe(;ple used to collect tog<*- 
ther in the temple at the time of the solar and lunar eclipses. Pr<;sents 
came to it from distant parts. .The princes of llindnstun had endt)wed 
it with about ten tliousand villages.’^t A thousand Brahmans worship¬ 
ped the idol continuously; and evc’ry night it was washed with fresh 
water from the Ganga, although the Ganga is six hundred karohs from 
there.'^'J A chain of gold, wt'ighing two hundred mam, with 
bells fastened to it, was hung in a corneir of th(‘ temple; 
it was shaken at the ajipointed hours to infonn tlu^ Bnilimans 
that the time for prayer had arrived. Five hundred singing 
and dancing girls and two hundred musicians were in the service of 
the temple, and all their requisites were provided out of the endow¬ 
ments and offerings. Three hundred barbcirs were employed to shave 
the heads and beards of the iiilgrims. Many rajas of Hindustan dedi¬ 
cated their daughters to Somnath and sent them there. The temple 
was a spacious edifice and its roof was supported by fifty-six ornament¬ 
ed columns. The idol was cut out of stone; it was five yards long, of 
which two yards were below, and three above the ground. The 
Tarikh-i Zainul Maasir says that the inner chamber of the temple, in 
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which the idol was placed, was dark, the requisite light being supplied 
by the rays of fine jeras attached to the hanging Iamps.”36 

The march through Rajputana 

The Somnath expedition is the one by which Mahmud is most 
remembered. It was the finest achievement of his military genius. 
His marches into Hindustan hitherto had been through a fertile terri¬ 
tory and he was never in danger of starvation. In moving southwards 
M^mud for the first and last time threw his caution aside, defied 
the inclemencies of nature as well as the spears of his opponents and 
ventured into a territory where the sli^test mishap would have 
meant complete ruin. Multan was reached by the middle of Ramazan 
(November) and Mahmud made careful preparations for crossing the 
extensive desert of Rajputana. Every man in the army was ordered 
to carry enough water and com for several days, and thirty thousand 
camels were loaded as a further precaution. The rai of Ajmer fled 
at the approach of the invader. Mahmud plundered the city but 
refused to delay his march by investing the fort. A general panic 
seems to have deprived the garrisons on the line of his advance of 
all power of resistance. Even Anhilwara, the capital of Gujarat, was 
left undefended, and Mahmud after taking from the city the provi¬ 
sions he recpiired, moved down the Saraswati and reached the famous 
temple in the second week of January. ‘The fort of Somnath raised 
its lowers to the sky; the waves of the sea washed its feet.* The 
Hindus had climbed the ramparts to witness the arrival of the be¬ 
siegers. “Our god, Somnath”, they shouted to the Musalmans, “has 
brought you here to destroy you at one blow for the idols you have 
broken in Hindustan.** 

Battle of Somnath 

Next morning, which was Friday, the stmggle commenced. The 
Ghaznavids succeeded in scaling the city-walls and the Hindus made 
a desperate attempt to di.slodge them. But night came on before the 
battle on the ramparts coidd end and the besiegers withdrew to their 
camp. On Saturday Mahmud captured the ramparts and entered the 
city. The Hindus, driyen out of their houses, collected round die 
temple for a last despairing stmggle. Band after band prayed fervent¬ 
ly to the idol, and after bidding it farewell in sorrow and tears*, sallied 
forth to fight. ‘A dreadful slaughter followed at the gate of the temple 
and few were left alive.* But once more the darkness of night stopped 
Mahmud’s hand, while the intervention of a new factor reminded 
him of the fickleness of fate. 
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The sultan s inarch had been too rapid to allow tlie rais of Gujarat 
to collect thier forces for the defence of the temple. But the desperate 
resistance of the besieged gave them the time required; their ciumsy 
military machine began to work with feverish haste; and on the morn¬ 
ing of the third day Mahmud found his camp being encircled by an 
Indian force sent by tlie neighbouring rais for the relief of the garrison. 
Mahmud left a part of his army to C’ontinue the siege and advanced 
to meet the newcomers with the rest. ‘Both sides fou^t with indes¬ 
cribable courage and valour, and the field of battle was set aflame 
with their anger and their hate.’ But die Indian army was constantly 
strengthened by new reinforcements and the Ghaznavids were brought 
to the verge of an irretrievable disaster. Mahmud’s position was ex¬ 
tremely critical. Defeat would have meant annihilation, and further 
delay would have entailed defeat. So after a fervent prayer to the 
Almighty with the cloak of Shaikh Abul Hasan Kharqani in his hands, 
he led his army to a last attack, and with the good fortune that never 
permanently deserted him, succeeded in breaking the enemy mnks. 
The defeat of the relieving force decided the fate of Somnath, and 
the garrison, overcome by panic and fear, offered no further resistance. 

Mahmud entered the temple and possessed himself of its fabulous 
wealth. ‘Not a hundredth part of the gold and precious stones he 
obtained from Somnath were to be found in the treasury of any king 
of Hindustan.’ Later historians have related how Mahmud refused the 
enormous ransom offered by the Brahmans, and preferred the title 
of ‘Idol-breaker’ {Biit-shikan) to that of ‘Idol-seller’ {But-fmosh). He 
struck the idol with his mace and his piety was instantly rewarded 
by the precious stones that came out of its belly. This is an impossible 
story.37 Apart from the fact that it lacks all contemporary cHmfirmation, 
the Somnath idol was a solid unsculptured linga, not a statue, and 
stones could not have come out of its belly. That the idol was broken 
is unfortunately true enough, but the offer of the Brahmans, and 
Malimud’s rejection of the offer, is a fabh; of later days. 

Mahmud at Anhiluxira 

From Somnath Mahmud advanced against Param Deo, rai of An- 
hilwara, who seems to have been mainly responsible for the relieving 
force that had pushed the Ghaznavids so hard. The rai took refuge 
in the fort of Khandah, forty farsakks from Somnath, which was sur¬ 
rounded by the sea. But when Mahmud forded the sea at low tide, 
the rai fled away, leaving the fort and its treasures to the sultan. On 
returning to Anhilwara, Mahmud for the first and last time seems 
to have harboured the desire of establishing himself in India. He 
wanted to make Anhilwara his capital, while assigning Ghazni to 
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Mas'ud. ITie climate of Gujarat, ‘the beauty of its inhabitants, its 
alluring gardens, flowing rivers and productive soil’, attracted him; 
and his cupidity was further ex'cited by the ti’easures to be obtained 
from Southern India and the islands beyond the sea. But his officers 
would have none of it. “To leave the country of Khurasan”, they 
protested, “for which we have sacrificed the finest of gems—oiir own 
lives—^and to make Gujarat our capital, is far from political wisdom.” 
Mahmud had to yield. He assigned the goveniorship of Gujarat to 
Dabshilim (Devasariim), an ascetic of Somnath, and started for Ghazni. 
Dabshilim loyally sent the tribute due to the sultan for some time, 
but his power failed to take .root and he was ovcrthr(;wn by his 
enemies.'i^i 

The rais of Rajputana, who had been taken unawares by Mahmud’s 
march through their eountiy, now prepared to contest his return. But 
the sultan’s army was loaded with spoils. He had no stomach for 
campaigns in a wilderness where nothing was to be had save hard 
blows and preferred to march to Multan through the Sind desert. 
Even this route was full of dangers. First a Hindu devotee of Somnath 
undert(X)k to guide the army, and after leading it for a day and a 
night c’onfessed that he had intentionally led it on a path where no 
water could be found. Mahmud slew the guide and a ‘mysterious 
light’ that appeared in the horizon in response to his prayers led the 
Musalmans to fre.sh water. Then after crossing the desert, the army 
was harassed by the Jats. But in .spite of many hardships, it succeeded 
in reaching Ghazni. 

The Jats 

Mahmud’s last invasion (1027) was intended to punish the Jats, who 
had so wantonly insulted his army while returning from Somnath. 
He constructed a ftotiWa of fourteen hundred boats at Multan, and 
placing twenty men armed with bows, arrows and flasks of naphtha 
in every boat, proceeded against the recalcitrant tribe. The Jats c*ol- 
lected together four thousand boats and offered a stout resistance; but 
they were defeated in the naval battle owing to the superior con¬ 
struction of the sultan’.s boats, which had been provided with one 
pointed iron spike in front and one on each side, and the havoc 
wrought by the explosions of naphtha. Many of the Jats were drown¬ 
ed and their families, which had removed to tlie islands of the Indus 
for safety, were captured. 

Afinexation of Isfahan and Ray 

The sultan’s remaining years were exclusively absorbed in western 
affairs. The Seljuq trouble increased day by day. His generals were 
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unable to subdue them and appealed to him to come in person. He 
did so. The Selj'uqs were defeated and di.s'persed, but their [)astorul 
bands parted only to unite again. Meanwhile his officers had t)ver- 
thrown the Buwaihid kingdom of Rav and the sultan marched thither 
to establish his government o\’er the newly conquered tcrritorv. His 
hand fell heavily on the ‘heretics’ and Carmathians who had multi¬ 
plied under the protection of that Shia tlynasty, and t;vcr)' one against 
whom heresy could be proved was put to death. But the smtan’s 
days were numbered, and the first .symptoms of phthisis (.vi7) had 
already appeared when in the autumn of 1029 he assigned the govern¬ 
ment of Isfahan and Hay to Mas'ud and returned to Balkli. IIer<* 
his condition grew woi*se, though lie lx.re up hraveK' before the 
eyes of the people’. In the spring he moved to Ghazni, where on 
the -SOth April 1030 .A.n. after forty years of ceaseless activity he was 
called back to the land of everlasting rest at the age ('f sixtv-lhree. 

The Last Campaign 

“The world grips hard on the hard-striving”, Hafiz has said; and 
tradition will have us believe that two days before his death the 
great sultan, unable to reconcile himself to the loss of a world that 
was slipping out of his grasp, ordered the precious stones of his 
treasury to be brought and displayed in the court-yard of his palace*. 
He gazed at them yearningly and with weeping eyes ordered them 
to be locked up again, withtnit finding it in his heart to give any¬ 
thing in charity. Next day he got into his litter and reviewed his 
horses, elephants and camels, and still more overcome, burst into 
loud and helpless sobs.‘39 But it would loe unbecoming to pause over 
the last moments of a strong and powerful mind. Perhaps the sknv 
and wasting disease had so bereft him of his strength, that at the 
door of death he was no longer able to hold over his face the? veil 
with which he was wont to conceal his human frailties! Perhaps 
his rationalistic mind, t(H> critical for the commonplace caihodoxy of 
the day and not profound enough for the deeper convictions of the 
philosopher and the mystic, trembled at the mysteri(nis laud liefore 
him as he saw it approaching nearer hour by hour, and he was unable 
to embark on his last campaign with that cfnifidont courage with 
which he had plunged into the forests of Hindustan! It is by the 
manner of his life, not by the mode of his death, that a man is to 
be judged. The invincible hero of thirty campaigns had disappeared 
weeks before his officers buried his emaciated body in the Fimzali 
Palace of Ghazni. 


P$ (11)-^ 
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Chapter III 

THE CHARACTER AND VALUE OF MAHMUI>*S WORK 

All men arc more cxr less the products of tiieir environment, and 
a rational criticism of Mahmud's work must begin with an examina¬ 
tion of the spirit of his age. 

Four Epochs of Muslim History 

Most Musalmans imagine that their faith has always been what 
it is today, or in the alternative, they deplore that it has since the 
time of the Pious Caliphs been subject to a slow but continuous 
decline. Tliis is, of course, absurd. Islam, like all other religions, has 
had its recurring pericxls of spiritual rise and fall; it has been 
differently conceived by different people at different times; like all 
things really and truly human, it is always changing and never 
permanently the same. We are here only concerned with the broadest 
changes in the Muslim world, and these from the rise of Islam to the 
conquest of Muslim Asia by Chengiz Klian, may be divided into 
four parts. (1) The period of expansion (622-748), which includes 
the conquests of Arabia, Iraq, S^nria, Persia, and Northern Africa 
under the Pious Caliphs and their Umayyad successors. It is an epoch 
characterised by fervent religious zeal, and owing to the captivating 
appeal Islam made to the depressed classes, the conquered peoples 
were c’onverted to the new faith. (2) The period of the Great Abbasid 
Caliphs (748-900) is a period of prosperity and peace with no con¬ 
quests to its record. It is characterized by a cosmopolitan civiliza¬ 
tion in which Arabic became the language of the educated classes 
of all countries, while a centralized administration kept the Muslim 
world together. (3) The period of ‘minor dynasties’ (900-1000) is 
essentially a period of transition in which the administration of 
the caliph disappears and a number of small principalities rise on 
its ruins. Its most prominent feature is the Persian renaissance, 
which made Persian the language of literary classes and brou^t a 
new imperialistic idea to the forefront in place of cosmopolitan 
caliphate of the Abbasids. (4) The period of the Turko-Persian em¬ 
pires (1000-1220) is to be regarded as the political expression of Persian 
ideals and includes the reigns of the Chaznavid, the Seljuq and the 
Khwarazmian dynasties. 

Mahmud was the last of the ‘minor kings* and the first the great 
Turko-Persian emperors. The inspiring mc^ve of his life and the 
lives of his contemporaries was not Islam but the spirit the Persian 
renaissance. 
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SjArit of the Persian Renaissance 

The age of Mahmud of Ghazni was devoid of the higher spirit of 
faith; and theological discussions, which prosper most when religion 
is dead, diverted such zeal as existed towards a war of sects. When 
men find it diJBBcult to believe in G(k 1, they try to pro\'e Him; when 
they cease to love their neighbour, tliey attempt to convince them¬ 
selves that hating him is a moral dut\'. The conversion of the non- 
Muslim was given up in favour of the more entertaining game of 
exterminating the lierctic'. From east to west the Muslim world was 
tom by sectarian feuds and the stnmg ann of the persecutor was 
called in vain to heal the troubles of a people, wc.'ltering in fan iticism 
but innocent of faith. From this war of hair-splitting theologians 
the finer minds of Persia turned with a sens<‘ (;f relief to the 
resuscitation of their national culture; and the minor dxnasties, that 
had grown up after the devoid of the caliphate, ga\e them the 
protection and patronage they needed. Every provincial nnirt 
l^ecamo the centre of a revivalist movement. Ancient Persian 
legends were rediscovered and popularised. The Persian language, 
which had been cast aside as the veniacular of the common 
people, assunried the dignity of a national tongue. Every one, 
who could, began to turn out verses in a language singularly capable 
of conforming to the hardest rules of metre and rlnme, and 
even poets of mediocre abilities could bo sure of a g<K)d career. 
Moreover the glories of the Kiani and the Sassanid empires, alluring 
with the dream of a half-forgotten greatness, exercised on more 
iniaginative minds a fascination which slowly but definitely drew 
them away from the path of the Prophet. The change was, of cfMirse, 
unmnscious. Like the schoolmen of medieval Europe- who talked 
as if the philosophy of Aristotle was a commentaiy on the Ten 
Commandments, the contemporaries of Mahmud were aware of no 
difference between the lessons of the Shah Nama and the principles 
of the Quran. Feridun and Jamshed, Kai-Kaus and Kai-Klnisrau, the 
heroic. Rustam and the Macedonian Alexander won from the rising 
generations the homage which all tnie Musalmans should have paid 
to the Prophet apd his Companions, Now whih; the Profjliet and 
his Companions stood for certain princi]iles to be established at all 
costs and had resorted to war as a means for their promulgation, 
the legendar)^ heroes of Persia onlv evoked in their devotees an 
ambition for greatness and ruthless imperialism without the .sense 
of a moral mission, and instilled into them precepts of wordiv 
wisdom, such as Polonious bequeathed to Laertes and such a SaMrs 
Onlistan has taught to the children of later generations—a wisdoni 
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essentially selfish in its outlook and superbly unconscious of all higher 
aims. 

Advent of Mahmud 

Thus the new spirit, on one hand, helped the evolution of a new 
culture and brought an atmosphere of refinement and polish to the 
court and the camp; and, on the other hand, it heralded in an era 
of futile and purposeless wars through which provincial kings, re¬ 
bellious governors, tribal chiefs and even daring robbers, expected 
to reach the insecure eminence of Alexander the Great. Fighting 
was kx)ked upon, thanks to the militant spirit of the Turks, as a 
sport and an attribute of manliness, a good thing to be sought for 
itself—^not as a painful process for the attainment of human pros¬ 
perity. For a century before Mahmud, princes of the ‘minor dynasties’ 
had been acting Jamshed and Kai-Khusrau, and their court-poets, 
richly paid foi* the work, had proclaimed their greatness in pane¬ 
gyrics of which men less lo.5t in ambition would have felt ashamed. 
Then came the great Mahmud to achieve that for which others had 
fought and died in vain, and kings and princes licked the dust 
humbly before the figure of a new Alexander, But the giant for all 
his grandeur was made of the same moral stuff as the dwarfs that 
had gone befort^. It was his abilities, nf)t his character-, that raised 
him to an uiKpicstioned prc-eminenct‘. 

Patron of Arts 

The literary renaissance of Persia found in Mahmud its most magni¬ 
ficent, it not its most discriminating, patron. Four hundred poets, 
with Unsuri, the poet-laureate, at their head, were in constant atten¬ 
dance at the sultan’s court. Their official duty was to sing his praises 
and the sultan, in spite of the stinginess attributed to him, seems to 
have been extremely generous. Ghazali Razi, a poet from Rav, was 
awarded fourteen thousand dirhams for a qasida that pleased the 
sultan, while the poet-laureate’s mouth w’as thrice filled with pearls 
for an unpremeditated qita. Among others v/ho came flocking from 
far and near, Famikhi, the author of a qasida remarkable for its 
captivating rhythm, Minuchihri, who specialised in the cult of wine, 
and Asjadi, who is responsible for the following well-known quatrain, 
are most famous.**® 

I do repent of wine and talk of wine; 

Of idois fair with chins like silcer fine. 

A lip-repentance and a lustftd heart — 

0 God, forgive this penitence of mine! 
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But it is obvious that the sultan’s patrcaiage, while stimulating men 
of decent merit to do their best, would fail to reach the highest genius, 
which in every country and in every age has scorned to bow its knees 
to democracies and kings. For this Mahmud is in no way to blame. 
Mankind has yet to discover a method for dealing with its finest 
products. Whatever be the element frf truth in the famous Firdausi 
legend, the tradition that represents the great poet, in whom Pei*sian 
nationalism amounted to a religion, as flying from an empeior of 
Afrasiyab’s (Turkish) race, certainly gives us an idea of the gloom 
that sat oppressively on the most sensitive Persian minds. Two per¬ 
sons of a radically different stamp were destined to .share Firdausi’s 
fate. The great physician and biologist, Sliaikh Bu Ali Sina (Avicen¬ 
na), refused to come to the court of a king to whom the scientist’s 
views and his sense of personal independence would have been ecpial- 
ly unpalatable, and after flying from t(;wn to town before the agents 
of Mahmud’s wrath, he at last found a safe a.sylum with the Buwai- 
hid ruler of Ray. Ilis friend, the mathematician-scholar Abu Kilian 
Alberuni, whose appreciative study of Ilinclu philosophy stand in 
such pleasant contrast with the prejudices of a stomiy time, was less 
fortunate. Brought a prisoner from his native Kliwarazm, he was 
thrown into prison and thence exiled to India on that life of wander¬ 
ing to which we owe the immortal Kitahiil HindM 

The poetry of Malimud’s age reflects the spirit of the time*. It is 
brilliant but not deep. Mystic ideas had not yet become current 
coin, and the ghuTicd, the grand vehicle of mystic emotion, had not 
yet been discovered. Qasidm (panegva*ic odes) in praise of generous 
patrons were the poet’s principal occupation. The genius of Firdausi 
brought the masnavi (romance) into vogue, while his master Asadi, 
is credited with the not very commendable invention of the munazi- 
rah or ‘strife-poem’—a composition which leaves little rcK>m for poetic 
thoughts. Qitas (fragments) and rubais (cpiatr-iiins) served to express 
the poet’s lighter moods. Yet the Ghaznavid pcK?ts, for all their 
shcHtcomings, have a certain freshness which succe(?ding ages have 
lacked. There is no ai’tificiality about them. They luul tasted the 
joys of material prosperity and loved to praise the IxJauty of women 
of flesh and blood and the alluring intoxication of wine. The reality 
their human emotions prevented them frcmi falling into the mean¬ 
ingless verbosity of later ages; and if they lack the dc'epcr perception 
of their mystic successors, who.se songs begin and end with a sym* 
bolic representation of the Absolute, their "jxjiflrv' is at least in touch 
with life. The poet sang of what his atidience knew and felt—^the 
clash of arms on the field of strife, the joys of companionship in the 
warrior’s camp, the innumerable emotioas of men and women whom 
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an artificial culture had not yet deprive of their native intensity of 
feeling, and, above all, of the glories and sorrows of their much 
loved Iran. The droughts and emotions of the educated men of the 
day were the most favoured themes of the poet’s verse. The great 
period of Persian poetry, which begins with Sadi and ends with Jami, 
was yet to come. Nevertheless the constructive genius of the poet 
won victories more solid than the warrior’s futile campaigns. The 
empire of Mahmud crumbled to dust nine years after the sultan’s 
death. The Shah Nama lives for ever. 

Mahmud’s work in India is reserved for a separate discussion but 
the sultan was essentially a Central Asian prince. The historic soil 
of Ajam was the garden and the grave of Ghaznavid hopes. The 
cosmopolitan administration of the caliphate had been shattered be¬ 
yond the possibility of reconstrirctioir, and the new imperialism with 
its secular and Persian outlook had been in the air for some genera¬ 
tions past. Now ‘imperialism’ meant two things—^first, a conquest of 
the smaller principalities that would bring all Muslim peoples, who 
had been infused with the spirit of Persian civilization, within the 
fold of a single state; and secondly, the erection of a just and bene¬ 
ficent administration that would reconcile every section of the sub- 
jec*ts to their common government by an cr’a of prosperity and peace. 
Mahmud’s performance of the first part of his work is as remarkable 
as his failure to perform the second. The rise of the Ghaznavid 
empire struck contem2)oraries with wonder; but they were no less 
surprised with the rapidity of its fall. 

A man of refinement and culture with an instinctive admiration 
for everything in literature and art, it was in generalship that Mali- 
mud excelled. War was the prevailing madness, but never sint'e 
the fall of the Sassanian emjjire before the armies of the Second 
Caliph had an invader so invincible appeared on the Persian soil. 
The exploits of Alexander in the east were rivalled and, in fact, 
surpassed. The Tartar barbarians of the north were driven pell-mell 
beyond the Jaxartes. The ‘minor dynasties’ of Persia were crushed 
to death. From Isfahan to Bundelkhand and from Samarqand to 
Gujarat, the Ghaznavid subdued every oj^rponent and struck dowh 
every rival. The conquered peo^rle were no cowards. They fought 
bravely and were as willing to die as their Ghaznavid opjronents. 
It was Mahmud’s scientific imagination that made the difference. 
Against the clumsy organisation of the Indians and their childish 
trust in mere numbers, he brought into the field an army that had 
been trained to obey the commands of a single vrill. The thick¬ 
headed Tartars found to their cost that mere courage and confidence 
in fate were no match for the fierce mislaught of disciplined ranks. 
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But strategy rather than tactics was Malitnud's strong point. From 
his thrmie at Ghazni his eagle-eye surveyed everything in east and 
west. He knew where to strike and he always stnick hard. The 
rapidity of his marches surprised and bewildered his opponents. 
The man who, in the course of a single year, ov^erawed the Car- 
mathians at Multan, defeated the Tartai's at Balkh and yet found 
time enough to capture a rebellious govenior on tlie banks of tiic 
Jhelum, could not fail to create havoc among his stout-hearied but 
slow-moving contemporaries. And v'Ct Mahmud, for all his daring, 
was the most cautious of men. He never attacked an enem)' he was 
not strong enough to overpower. lie never failed in what he under¬ 
took because he undertook nothing impossible. The Indian iin asions, 
in which his military genius shows itself at its best, are a iniuvellous 
mixture of boldness with caution. 

Administrative questions, on the other hand, never interested Mah¬ 
mud, and while taking up the coinmand of the anm^ in person, he 
left the prosaic task of canning on the g(;veniment to his ministei’s. 
His civil officers had the efficiency he reejuired; they were strict and 
heavy-handed and worked their machinery with the same discipline 
and order as their military colleagues. But they lacked that breadth 
of vision, which would nave enabled them to supplement the con¬ 
quests of their master by a far-sighted statesmanship and construct 
a machinery of imperial administration on pennanent and durable 
foundations. Ilis wazirs were certainh' clever and tliorough in their 
methods, but hke all administrative experts they were devoid of 
idealism; and an empire without ideals is an edifice on quicksands. 
For the first two years of his reign, his fathers wuzir, Abul Abbas 
Fasih Ahmed bin Isfarieni, contimicd at his post. Abul Abbas was 
ignorant of Arabic and made Persian the official language—an in¬ 
novation abolished by his famous successor. But if lacking in edu¬ 
cation, he had that extensive knowledge of affairs which was to be 
expected of one who had risen to be the second greatest man in 
the kingdom from the humble position of a clerk, and he ‘wcjrked 
marvels in the administration of the state and the army’. The sultan, 
however, quarrelled with him over the possession of a Turkish slave, 
and the fallen wazir was tortured to death by the officers who wished 
to deprive him of all his wealth, .M)ul Abbas’ suc*ccssor, the great 
Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan Mairaandi, left on his cmitemporarics an 
impression second only to that of Miihmud. A foster-brother and 
classmate of the sultan, Khwaja Ahmad was distingui.shed through¬ 
out his life by an unimpeachable loyalty to the house of Ghazni, 
which in no way interfered with the stem obedience he demanded 
of his subordinates for himself. His father, Hasan Maimandi, col- 
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lector of revenue at Bust, was hanged by Subuktagin on a charge of 
peculation, but the sad event had no effect on the son s career. It 
would have been difficult, if not impossible, for the sultan to embark 
on his conquering career without the organising capacity of his min¬ 
ister to support him. An excellent schcjlar, an intriguer of the highest 
order and a stern man of business, Ahmad directed the affairs of 
the government for eighteen years with an efficiency none could 
deny. But a strong wazit and a strong sultan were really int'om- 
patible; the Khwaja's soft tongue and effusive loyalty delayed, but 
could not finally prevent, the inevitable rupture. His extraordinary 
ascendancy was painful to many, and a strong party, headed by the 
sultan's son-in-law, Amir Ali, and the great general, Altuntash, was 
formed against him. The sultan made up his mind to prove that the 
Khwaja was not indispensable and impiisoned him in an Indian fort. 
As if to show that the office c-ould be abolished, if necessary, Mahmud 
refrained from appointing a tvazir for some time. His choice ultimate¬ 
ly fell on Ahmad Husain bin Mikal, generally known as Hasnak. The 
new tvazir, a close personal friend of the sultan, was remarkable for 
his ‘conversational powers’, and unfortunately also for ‘the impetuo¬ 
sity of his temperament’, which impelled him to take the wrong side 
in the succ’cssion-question that arose t(;wards the end of Mahmud’s 
reign. 

An extensive empire had been established over the ruins of many 
governments. What for? We are not told that Malimud’s administra¬ 
tion was better than what had existed before, while the collection of 
revenue was certainly more strict. Eveiybody complained that tlie 
sultan went on conquering without being able to establish peace 
and order in the conquered lands. The condition of the Punjab was 
chaotic and other provinces fared no better. Caravan routes were un¬ 
safe, and the occasional efforts of the government to provide for the 
safety of its merchants display its weakness rather than its strength. 
“He is a stupid fellow”, a Muslim mystic is said to have remarked 
of him, “Unable to administer what he already posstisses, he yet goes 
out to conquer new countries.” A strong sense of justice Mahmud 
certainly had, and many stories and anecdotc^s are told about him, 
but he never went beyond deciding with acuteness and wisdom tlie 
few cases that came before him. No general effort was made to sup¬ 
press the robber chiefs, whose castles prevented all intercommunica¬ 
tion between the various parts of the empire. No imperial police sys¬ 
tem was organised to perform the work which smaller princes pre¬ 
sent on the spot had done before. The armed and organised popu¬ 
lations of medieval cities and towns required but little help from 
the state to stand up against the forces of disorder, but even that 
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little was not forthcoming. We have only to ccaitrast the Ghaznavid 
government with the empires of the Seljuqs and of the sultans of 
Delhi to see the elements Mahmud woefully lacked. No laws, gcxKl 
or bad, stand to his name. No administrative measures of imporlaiicf 
emanated from his acute mind, which failed to see anything greater 
or nobler than an ever-expanding field of militaiy^ The peoples 

forcibly brought within the empire—Indians, Afghans, Turks, Tartars 
and Persians—^were joined together bv no bond except their subordi¬ 
nation to a c*ommon monarch. A wise, firm and beneficent adminis¬ 
tration would have reconciled them to the loss of their hx'al liberties, 
but that is just what Mahmud failed to provide. The sultan and his 
officers alone were interested in the continuation of the empire; and 
when nine years after Mahmud's death, the Seljuqs knocked down 
tlic purposeless structure, no one cared to weep over its f;ite. 

These observations will enable us to assign Mahmud his proper 
place in eastern history. He was essentially the pioneer of the new 
imperialism’ brought into vogue by the Persian renaissance. The era 
of the ‘universal Muslin caliphate’ had gtaie, never to return, and 
the successor of the Prophet was no more the administrative heail 
of the faithful. The ‘minor dynasties’ had proved themselves a pest 
by their unceasing intrigues and purposele.ss wars. The only ])ossil)le 
alternative was a ‘secular empire,’ or ‘saltanaf as Mahmud ealUxI it, 
which would unite the Muslim world together and give it the ))eaee 
and prosperity it longed for. Islam had neither contemplated nor 
sanctioned the moral foundations of the new institution, which drew' 
its inspiration from ancient Pei-sia and breathed its pagan spirit; and 
the shariat, in spite of its democratic outlook, was gradually twisted 
to suit the requirements of the time and ended by j)n‘aching sub¬ 
mission to the monarch, who assumed, under the pretence of being 
the ‘Shadow of God’ {zilnllah), the airs of the divine’ Sassanian 
emperors. The result was both good and bad. The democratic feeling, 
which has persisted in the social life of the Miisalmans in spite; of 
all opposing forces, was eliminateel from peditics, and political subser¬ 
vience, from being a postulate of necessity and pnidc;nce, was elevated 
to the dignity of a religious duty. “Obedience to kings”, says Abul 
Fazl, summing up the wisdom and the folly of six hundred years, “is 
a kind of divine worship.” At the same time the monarchical idea and 
die secularisation of politic's led to much that was und<mbtedly Ikmic- 
ficial. The peoples of Ajam were welded together by their loyalty to 
a common king in spite of their racial differences and sec-tarian strifes. 
Moreover it became possible for Muslims and non-Muslims to live 
together when religion was considered a private affair of the king 
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and the sphere of government was r<^tricted to die secular affairs of 
the subjects. 

To Mahmud of Ghazni belongs the credit of being the first Muslim 
emperor, and to him more than to anyone else the rise of monarchical 
sovereignty’ among the Musalmans is due. It does not detract from his 
merit that he was followed by statesmen abler than himself and by 
dynasties more permanent than his own. The Seljuqs of Persia and 
the emperor-sultans of Delhi suipassed him as administrators, and 
Chengiz and Timur in conquering might. A pioneer is bound to have 
his shortcomings. His Central Asian policy was devoid of statesman¬ 
ship while his work in India was even more deplorable. 

Though India took up much of Mahmud’s time, she had no place 
in his dreams. His real aim was the establishment of a Turko-Persian 
empire and the Indian expeditions were a means to that end. They 
gave him the prestige of a ‘holy warrior’, which was required to raise 
him head and shoulders above the basketful of Ajami princes, every 
one of whom was determined to be great, while the wealth of tlic 
temples made the financial position of his kingdom secure and enabled 
him to organise an army which the minor princes were in no position 
to resist. Beyond this Mahmud, who knew the limitations of liis power, 
did not tiy to go. No conquest was intended because no conquest was 
possible. A Muslim government over the c*ountry was beyond tlie 
region of practical politics without a native Muslim population to 
support it. Mahmud was no missionary; conversion was not his object; 
and he had too much of good sense to waste away his army in a 
futile attempt to keep down a hostile population by aimed garrisons. 
He t(X)k at a sweep-stake all that centuries of Indian industry had 
accumulated, and dien left the Indians to rebuild, as well as they 
could, the mined fortifications of their cities and the fallen altars of 
tlieir gods. He obtained the gold and the prestige he needed and he 
had aspired for nothing else. Except for a passing mood at Anhilwara, 
he never tliought of establishing his power over the country. Annexa¬ 
tion was not his object. The addition of the Punjab to his kingdom 
so late as 1021-22 proves, rather than disproves, his non-territorial 
ambitions. He had at firet expected his alliance with Anandpal to 
enable him to penetrate to the trans-Gangetic plain. That alliance 
failed owing to the latter’s death and Mahmud felt the necessity of 
having his footing somewhere in the country. Even then he seems 
to have hxrkcd at Lahore and Multan simply as robber’s perches; from 
where he could plunge into Hindustan and Gujarat at will'. His 
western campaigns, on the other hand, give evidence of a different 
policy. They always led to annexations, and very often Mahmud 
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personally supervised the establishment of his govemmeut over the 
conquer^ territory. 

The Indian campaigns are one of the finest achievements of military 
genius. Mahmud was venturing into an unknown country of large 
rivers, thick forests and a bitterly hostile pwple of whose language 
and customs he was ignorant. To another man it would have been 
a leap in the dark but Mahmud, unwilling to take any risks, proceeded 
warily and advanced from point to point with a mixture of boldness 
and caution, which is as admirable as the fearless and dashing courage 
of his subordinates. A false step would have meant disaster; the loss 
of a single battle would have left his disorganised forces at the 
mercy of the population. At first he never ventured more than ten 
or twelve marches from his base and his accpiisitiou of Bhera enabled 
him to strike safely at the enemy. But caution brought success, suc¬ 
cess brought prestige, and Mahmud, finding that his mere name had 
grown powerful enough to overawe his enemies, plunged thrice into 
the trans-Gangetic plain and a fourlh time into Gujarat, llie cam¬ 
paigns look like triumphal marches but were reall)' full of danger. 
Even an indecisive battle would have re\ived the spirit of the much 
harassed Indians and brought unexpected forces into the field. Mah¬ 
mud trembled when in 1019-20, after an uncontested march (if three 
HKmths from his capital, he at last came across the rai of Kalanjar, 
who could show a good fight; yet the flight of the rai at night .shows 
the terror the sultan inspired. Still if Mahmud was to possess himself 
of the treasures of the temples, the risk had to be undertaken; for a 
piecemeal annexation of the country was beyond his strength. The 
issue showed that he had not miscalculated any imj)ortant factor in 
the situation. 

Organized Anarchy of the Indians 

The sultan’s great advantage ov(;r his Indian opponents was the 
unitary organization of his state. The resources of Ghazni wtae at 
the disposal of a single mind; the strength of Hindustan was divided 
among a multitude of factious rais, suh-rais, local chiefs and village- 
headmen, between whom anything like sensible c<K>pertitioii wa.s 
impossible. The feudal organization of the Indians, with its divided 
allegiance, clannish spirit and love of local independence, Icrft 1111*111 
helpless before an enemy to whom feudalism and clannish feeling 
was alike unknown. The Ghaznavids knew and ob<;yed their master; 
the Indians had no master to oliey. The power of the rai of Lahive 
was defied by the rats subordinate to him, who refused to Ik* relegated 
to the position of mere governors; and inste^id of meeting the enemy- 
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as the li)yal generals of the chief whom his position and pre-eminence 
alike seemed to mark oflF as the national hero, they prrferred to be 
defeated by the Ghaznavid one by one. An internal revolution, which 
would have placed the defensive strength of the country in the hands 
of a central' power, was absolutely necessary if the newly-arisen 
enemy was to be resisted with success. But the hand of the refMmer 
was numbed by the time-honoured customs of ages; and the tribal 
feuds of the Indians, their complicated system of military tenures and 
local rights, prevented them from mustering in full force on the field 
of battle. The result was defeat, d.isgrac'e, djsas^lier. Temple after 
temple was plundered; the centres of Indian civilization were ruined; 
and neither the wisdom of the Braliman, nor the heroism of the 
K.shattriyas, nor the pious adoration of silent millions could prevent 
their idols of gold and silver from being melted into Ghaznavid coin. 
The Indians did not lack fighting spirit, and they had a country and 
a religion fully woi*thy of their devotion. The carnage round the 
Somnath temple, the courage with which the garrison of many an 
unknown fort died to the last man before the unwavering Ghaznavid 
ranks, showetl what better leadei*ship might have achieved—^and 
proved, if proof was needed, that even in the hour of deepest gloom 
the Indians had not forgotten how to die. But their s(x;ial and political 
customs paralysed them; for with us, unfortunately, custom is not an 
accident but the essence of faith. 

The great sultan did not fail to take advantage of this organized 
anarchy’ once he had discovered its real nature. Ilis first steps were 
tentative, but the .spectacle of an anny, innumerable as ants and 
locusts, flying away from Waihind (1008) before even the battle had 
become warm, convinced him that the Indian confederacy was a soul¬ 
less ghost before which he had needlessly trembled. With ceaseless 
care he and his father had forged a temble machine which could be 
now used to good purpose. The Ghaznavid army was composed of 
heterogeneous material, but strici: discipline, yeai-s of comradeship 
in arms, the memory of past victories and hopes of future spoliation 
and plunder, had welded Indians, Afghans, Turks and Persians toge¬ 
ther. Training had created confidence and confidence led to success. 
Above all, the subordination of everything to the penetrative intellect 
and commanding wdll of the sultan gave it an iiresistible momentum 
agaiast its faction-ridden opponents. Mahmud flashed like a lightning 
across the path of the bewildered rais, thrust himself between them 
befoi-e they andd unite, drove them away from one another and 
defeated them in detail. There was no resisting his might.Veni, mdi, 
vici' A dark fear began to oppress the Indian mind. It was imagined 
that the Musalmans would be always victorious and that a new race 
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of Huns would hold the sacred soil of Arvavarta in perpetual terroi-- 
ism. Nothing could be farther from trutli. The Ghaznavid had not 
come to stay. 

Economic Motives of the Invasions 

The non-religious character of the expeditions will be obvious to 
the CTitic who has gmsped the salient features of the spirit of the 
age. They were not crusades but secular exploits waged for the greed 
of gloiy and gold. It is impossible to n’ad a religious motive into 
them. The Ghaznavid ai*my was not a host (jf hol\’ warriors r(‘Sf>lved to 
live and die for the faith; it was an (Milisted and paid army of trained 
veterans accustomed to fight Hindus and Musalmans alike. Onlv in 
two of the later campaigns were anv x'oliinteers prt'sent, and insigni* 
ficant as was their proportion to the regular troops, Mahmud found 
them unfit for the rapid and disciplined mc.vcments he d<‘siix‘d. The 
sultan was too undemocratic in outl(H)k and temper for marshalling 
the forces of a triumphant fanaticism and he never essaved tlu* task. *- 
The missionaiy spirit, that might have wept ov(t the fate of so many 
souls ‘lost to paradise’ or seen in India a fertile s(.il for implanting 
the Prophet’s faith, was denied to him. Ilis objec'l was l(Aver and 
more realizable. Content to deprive the ‘unheli(*v(‘rs’ of th<‘ir worldh’ 
goods, he never forced them to changes their faith and h'fl Itnlia 
the non-Muslim land he found it. 

The Wealth of the Temples 

For time out of mind the experts of India had be(?n in ext‘e.s.s of 
her imports and precious metals had been slowly drawn into the 
country. Mines were also being worked in various pr'jvincx's. The 
natural consequence was an cvcr-acciimulatiiig mass of gold and 
silver, which won for India a reputation for fabulous riches, and, by 
the time of Mahmud, had become a .serious nati(mal d.mg(T. Add tf) 
it, generations of pious Hindus had gradually transferred the wealth 
of the country to the temples, which, unlike the peasants’ purse and 
the rai’s treasury, never lost what they had once gained. It was im¬ 
possible that the Indian temples, like the catholic church in Europe, 
should not sooner or later tempt some oiu; strong and iinsenipulotrs 
enough for the impious deed. Nor was it to be expected that a man 
of Mahmud’s character would allow the tolerance Islam inculcates 
to restrain him from taking possession of the^ gold, to which his 
heart turned as a magnet turns towards iron', when the Indians 
themselves had simphfied his work by concentrating the wealth of 
their country at a few selected places. Plundering an enemy’s place" 
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of worship was regarded by contemporaries as a legitimate act of 
war—the unavoidable consequence of a defeat. His Hindu opponents 
were infuriated, but not surprised, at what he did; they knew his 
motives were economic, not religious, and provided a sufficient in¬ 
demnity was offered, he was not unwilling to spare their idols. He 
took away the gold they would have loved to retain but never com¬ 
pelled them to join a creed in which they did not believe. His Indian 
soldiers were free to bk)w their sankh and bow before their idols in 
imperial Ghazni. He accepted the principle of toleration in the res¬ 
tricted form in which his age understood it; and it would be futile 
to blame him for not rising to the moral height of the generations 
that followed and the generations that had gone before. 

Islam—an a posteriori Justificalion 

No honest historian should seek to hide, and no Musalman ac¬ 
quainted with his faith will try to justify, the wanton destruction of 
temples that followed in the wake of the Ghaznavid army. Contem¬ 
porary as well as later historians do not attempt to veil the nefarious 
acts but relate them with pride. It is easy to twist one’s conscience; 
and we know only too well how easy it is to find a religious justifica¬ 
tion for what people wish to do from worldly motives. Islam sanc¬ 
tioned neither the vandalism nor the plundering motives of the in¬ 
vader; no principle known to the Shariat justified the uncalled for 
attack on Hindu princes who had done Mahmud and his subjects 
no harm; the wanton destruction of places of worship is condemned 
by the law of every creed. And yet Islam, though it was not an 
inspiring motive, c'ould be utilized as an a posteriori pistificiation 
for what had been done. It was not difficult to identify the spoliation 
of non-Muslim populations with service to Islam, and pei*sons to 
whom the argument was addressed found it too much in consonance 
with the promptings of their own interests to examine it critically. 
So the precepts of the Quran were misinterpreted or ignored and 
the tolerant policy of the Second Caliph was cast aside in order that 
Mahmud and his myrmidons may be able to plunder Hindu temples 
with a clear and untroubled conscience. 

It is a situation to make one pause. With a new faith everything 
depends on its method of presentation. It will be welcomed if it 
appears as a message of hope, and hated if it wears the rnask of a 
brutal terrorism. Islam as a world force is to be judged by the life of 
the Prophet and the policy of the Second Caliph. Its early successes 
were really due to its character as a revolutionary force against religi- 
ons that had lost their hold on the minds of the people and against 
social and political systems that were grinding down the lower classes, 
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Under such circumstances the victory of Islam was considered by 
the conquered population as something intrinsically desirable; it end¬ 
ed the regime of an aristocratic priesthood and a decrepit monarchy, 
while die doctrine of equality, first preached in the eastern world, 
opened a career to the talent of the depressed masses and resulted 
in the wholesale conversion of the populaticais ofl Arabia, Syria, 
Persia and Iraq. Now Hinduism with its intense and living faith" was 
something quite unlike the Zoroastrianism of Persia and the Chris¬ 
tianity of Asia Minor, which had so easily succumbed before the 
invader; it suffered from no deep seaU’d intenial diseases and, a 
peculiarity of the national character of the Hindus, dwply seated 
in them and manifest to ever)b(Kly’, was their iiittnise satisfaction and 
pride in their customs. ‘They believe'”, sa\'s Albenmi, “that there is 
no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like theirs, no 
religion like dieirs, no science like tlu'irs. Tlie\ are hauglii\', foolishly 
vain, self-c'onceited and stolid. According to their l)e!i<*f, there is no 
country on earth but theirs, no (jtlua* race of men but theirs, and no 


created beings besides them have anv knowledge or scieiiwj what¬ 
soever. Their haughtiness is such that, if you tell them of aii)' science 
or scholars in Kliurasan and Persia, they will think vou both an 
ignoramus and a liar.” People with this insularity of outlook vv(?re 
not likely to lend their ears to a new message. But the policy of 
Mahmud secured the rejection of Islam without a hearing. 

A religion is naturally judged by the character of those who bc*- 
lieve in it; their faults and their virtues are Iw'lieved tf> tlu; c'ffcct 


of their creed. It was inevitable that the Hindus sliould consider 


Islam a deviation from the truth wh(u its followers deviated so de¬ 


plorably from the path of rectitude and justice. A people is not con¬ 
ciliated by being robbed of all it holds most dear, nor will it hwc a 
faith that comes to it in the guise of plundering amiics and l<*aves 
devastated fields and ruiiu^d cities as monum(M»ts of its vii’torious 


method for reforming the morals of a prosperous but erratic world. 
“They came, burnt, killed, plundered, captunid—and went away” was 
a Persian's description of the Mongol invasions of his countiy; it would 
not be an inappropriate summary (jf Mahmud’s achievements in Hindu¬ 
stan. It was not thus that the Prt>phet had preached Islam in Arabia; 
and no one need be surprised that thr; career of the conquering Ghaz- 
navid created a burning hatred for the new faith in the Hindu mind 
and blocked its progress more effectually than armies and forts. “Mah¬ 
mud”, says the observant Alberuni, “utterly mined the prosperity of 
the country, and performed those wonderful exploits, by which the 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions and like 
a tale of old in the mouth of the people. Their scattered remains 
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cherish, of course, the most inveterate hatred of all Muslims. This 
is the reason, too, why Hindu sciences have retired far away from 
th<«e parts of tlie country conquered by us, and have fled to places 
where our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Banaras and other 
places. And there the antagonism between them and all foreigners 
receives more and more nourishment both from political and religious 
and other causes.” 

‘The evil that men do lives after them; the good is often buried 
with their bones I’ Mahmud’s work, whatever it might have been, 
was swept off fifteen years after his death by the Hindu revival. 
‘Those who had taken up the sword perished by the sword.’ East 
of Lahore no trace of the Musalmans remained; and Mahmud’s vic¬ 
tories, while they failed to shake the moral confidence of Hinduism, 
won an everlasting infamy for his faith. Two centuries later, men 
who differed from Mahmud as widely as two human beings can pos¬ 
sibly differ, once more brought Islam into the land. But times had 
changed. The arrogance of the Musalmans had disappeared with the 
C'onquest of Ajam by the Mongolian hordes. The spirit of the Persian 
renaissance had blossomed and died, and the new mysticism, with 
its cosmopolitan tendencies and with doctrines which did not essential¬ 
ly differ from what the Hindu rishis had taught in ancient days, made 
pc»sible that exchange of ideas between men of the two creeds which 
Alberuni had longed for in vain. Instead of the veterans who had 
crossed the frontier in search of their winter-spiiils, there came a host 
of refugees from the burning villages of Central Asia, longing for a 
spot where they could lay their heads in peace and casting aside all 
hopes of returning to the land of their birth. The serpent had re¬ 
appeared but without his poisonous fangs. The intellectual history 
of medieval India begins witlr the advent of Shaikh Mu'inuddin of 
Ajmer and its political history with the accession of Sultan Alauddin 
Khalji; the two features which distinguish it from preceding genera¬ 
tions are the mystic propaganda started by the Chishti saint and the 
administrative and economic measures inaugurated by the revolu- 
ticMiaiy emperor. With tlie proper history of our country Mahmud 
has nothing to do. But we have inherited from him the most bitter 
drop in our cup. To later generations Mahmud became the arch¬ 
fanatic he never was; and in that ‘incarnation’ he is still worshipped 
by such Musalmans as have cast off the teachings of Lord Krishna 
in dieir devotion to minor gods. Islam’s worst enemies have ever 
been its own fanatical followers. 
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Chapter JV 

FALL OF THE GHAZNAVID EMPIRE 

The Question of. Succession 

Sultan Mahmud’s two eldest sons, Mas'ud and Muhammad, were 
bom on the same day and it was diiOBcult to decide tjie question of 
precedence between them. But Muhammad, a virtuous and educated 
prince who composed verses in Arabic, had neither the energy nor 
the strength necessary for wielding a sceptre, and the eyes of all men 
were naturally turned towards his brother, who had the physique and 
personality of a Rustam. No one could lift Mas'ud’s mace with one 
hand from the ground and his arrow pierced through a plate of steel. 
But the sultan, somewhat envious of feats totally be)'ond his own 
strength, made a will in favour of Muhammad and obtained a farman 
confirming it from the caliph. The wazir, Hasnak, also worked for 
Muhammad and a brittle alliance of the nobles was formed in his 
favour. Mas’^ud refused to submit. ‘The sword is a truer authority 
than any writing’, he stoutly declared; and the sultan, to whom his 
son’s answer was conveyed, felt it to be painfully tnie. 

Sultan Muhammad 

The conquests in eastern Persia during the last years of Mahmud’s 
reign had been mostly due to Mas‘ud, and when returning from Ray 
to Balkh in 1029, the sultan had left him in charge of Khurasan and 
the newl^ conquered territories. It was, consequently, easier for Mu- 
hanimad s supporters to obtain control of the capital on his father’s 
death. They summoned him from Gorkan and placed him on the 
throne. The new sultan distributed large sums to make himself 
popular. His subjects and soldiers thanked him for the kindness but 
refused to take him seriously. Everyone exi^ected Mas'ud would 
come and overthrow the rickety government. Less than two nionths 
after his accession, the fanious Abun Najm Ahmad Ayaz, Ali Dayah 
and a body of slaves took horses from the royal stables in broad day¬ 
light and started for Bust. They were overtaken by Swand Rai, 
the commander of the Hindus, and in the battle that followed most 
of the slaves were slain. But Soyand Rai himself was killed, and 
Ayaz and Ali Dayah succeeded in reaching Mas'ud’s camp at Naisha* 
pur. 

MasueCs Advance 

Mas ud had offered to remain content with Khurasan and Iraq 
provided his name was given precedence in the yiutba, but cm re- 

PS 
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ceiving a harsh reply from his brother, he decided to march on 
Ghazni. Muhammad, on his side, advanced fnnn the capital to Takina- 
bad, where he passed the month of Ramazan. But his strongest sup¬ 
porters, Yusuf Sin Subuktagin, a brother of the late sultan, Amir Ali 
Kheshawand and die tvazir Hasnak, decided to make a belated at¬ 
tempt to please Mas ud by a betrayal of their own candidate. Two 
days after die Td. on the night of October 3, they dragged him out 
of his tent, sent him to a fort of Kandahar, and then advanced to 
welcome his brother at Herat. Mas*ud, however, refused to overlocdc 
the fault of those who had conspired against him for years. Muham¬ 
mad was blinded by his brother s order. Amir Ali idieshawand was 
put to death and Yusuf bin Subuktagin was thrown into prison where 
he died. 

Fall of Hasnak | 

Hasnak was reserved for the disgrace of a public execution at Balkh. 
Masud recalled his father's famous tmzir, lOiwaja Ahmad bin Hasan 
Maimandi, fr(»n his Indian prison and entnisted him with the office 
he had held for eighteen years with such dignity and power. The 
fate of the fallen wazir, so graphically described by Baihaqi, won 
the sympathy of all hearts. After weeks of hard and degrading im¬ 
prisonment, Hasnak was summoned to the dhvan where the great 
Khwaja behaved with extraordinary politeness. He was asked to sign 
a bond giving up all his property to the sultan and the two wazirs 
parted with a touching forgiveness and affection. “In the time of 
Sultan Mahmud”, Hasnak apologized, “and by his orders, I ridiculed 
the Khwaja; it was a fault but I had no help but to obey. The post 
of wazir was given to me, though it was no place for me. Still I 
formed no design against the Khwaja and I always favoured his peo¬ 
ple. I am weary of life but some care ought to be taken of my children 
and my family and the Khwaja must forgive me.” He burst into 
tears and the Khwaja’s eyes were filled with tears also. "You are 
forgiven”, he replied, “but you must not be so dejected for happiness 
is still possible. I have considered and accept it of the Almighty: I will 
take care of your family if you are doomed.” But the sultan had 
made up his mind and the intrigues of Bu Sahl Zauzni, the minister 
of war, left the issue in no doubt. While passing throu^ Syria on 
his retum-Joumey from Mecca during the reign Sultan Mahmud, 
Hasnak had received a robe of honour from the anti-caliph of Egypt, 
and diis had laid him open to the charge of being a Carmathian. The 
caliph of Bagdad had protested but Mahmud, who knew Hasnak's 
rarionahstic beliefs, would not allow him to be punished for an im¬ 
putation so baseless. 
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“Write to this doting did caliph", Mahnind had ordeired his secre¬ 
tary, “that for the sake of the Abbasids I have meddled with all the 
world. I am hunting for Carmathians, and whenever one is found 
who is proved to be so, he is impaled. If it was proved Aat Hasnak 
is a Carmathian, the Commander of the Faithful would soon learn 
d what had happened to him. But 1 have brou^t him up and 
he stands on an equality with my sons and my brouiers. If he is a 
Carmathian, so am I also.” Hie dd charge was now revived. Two 
men were dressed up as messen^rs from the caliph demanding Has¬ 
nak s death as a Camathian, and Mas ud, with pretended reluctance, 
acceded to the caliph's demand. But everybody knew the trudi. “If 
Mas ud mounts the throne, let me be hanged”, Hasnak had declared 
in the days of his arrogant power; and Masud having succeeded, Has¬ 
nak had to mount ‘the steed he had never ridden before*. 

A Ghaznavid Execution 

At the foot of the scafiFold Hasnak threw off his coat and shirt. ‘His 
body was white as silver and his face like hundreds of thousands of 
pictures.* All men were crying with grief. He replied neither to the 
insults of his enemies nor to the questions asked, but his lips were 
seen moving in some silent prayer. He was made to wear a helmet and 
vizor lest ms head, which was to be sent to the caliph, should be 
battered beyond recognition by the stones the public was expected 
to throw. But the public, barring a few vagabonds hired by die govern¬ 
ment, threw no stones. A great uproar would have arisen, if the royal 
horsemen had not prevented it. His fellow-citizens, the Naishapurians, 
wept bitterly when the hangman cast a rope round his neck and 
suffocated him. For seven years Hasnak hung from the gibbet. His 
corpse dried up; the bones of his feet dropped off, and ‘not a remnant 
of him was left to be taken down and buried in the usual way—no one 
knew where his head was or where his bo^*. A last touch to the 
tragedy was given by Hasnak's mother who refused to weep as women 
weep; but a deep cry of anguish burst from her lips when she was 
told of his deadi. ‘What a fortune was my scmi’s!” she exclaimed, “A 
king like Mahmud gave him this world, and one like Mas'ud the next.” 

Mas*ud and His Difficulties 

Mas'ud now seemed as secure as his father had ever been. He had 
a commanding personality and a strong and unbending resolution. He 
was surrounded by a body of effident and loyal officers, who had served 
his fadier for years. He had no rival to fear. The government appeared 
strong in Ae extent of its territory, its aimies, its revenue and its mass 
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of hoarded wealth. Nevertheless a earful observer would ha\« found 
the forces of decay everywhere at work. It was not easy to wield 
Mahmud’s sceptre. Mas ud paid no heed to the advice of his wisest 
counsellors. His superb self-confidence gave way to a senseless panic 
in die hour of danger and showed him to be totally lacking in diat 
calmness of nerve which comes through the strength of the intellect 
rather than the power of muscle and bone. He struck thoughtlessly 
and in the wrong quarter with a total incapacity to distinguish the 
most dangerous of his enemies from the most contemptible of his foes. 
The firmness with which he wielded his axe and his spear in the field 
of battle shone in tragic contrast with the folly with which he directed 
his campaigns and destroyed the morale of his troops before the 
enemy could fall upon them. Equally lacking in the gifts of a states¬ 
man and a general, Masud would have done well to rely on the 
judgment a wiser man. Khwaja Hasan . Maimandi, restored to more 
than his former glory, directed the government with efficiency so far 
as civil affairs were concerned. But the Khwaja never meddled in 
military matters; his death in 1037 left Masud free to mismanage 
things to his heart’s content; and within ten years of his fathers 
death Mas ud had lost his army arid his empire and was flying a help¬ 
less fugitive to an inhospitable land. 

The two dangers Masud had to fear were the rais of Hindustan in 
the east and the Seljuqs in the west. The former, terrorised rather than 
subdued by Mahmud, were sure to wake up when the invincible 
conqueror was no more. But they were a lethargic people and would 
in any case remain on the defensive. Masud’s obvious plan should 
have been to crush the Seljuqs before it was too late and leave the 
rais for a more favourable season. But while the Seljuq peril was 
growing apace, he preferred to divert his strength towards Hindustan 
in a useless emulation of his father’s achievements, who, with a wis¬ 
dom and a generalship denied to his son, had struck simultaneously 
in the east and the west. We will first describe the comparative prosaic 
events of the Punjab. 

Administration of the Punjab 

The peculiar position of this Indian province had induced Mahmud 
to take the extraordinary step of separating its civil and. milifary 
^mthorities. All administrative aftatrs were placed in the hands 
Abul Hasan Ali, known as Qazi Shirazi, a man of common-place 
Capacity, whom the sultan in one of his humours had thou^t of pittip^ 
rigainst Ae august dignity cd the great Khwaja, while Ali Ariyaruk, a 
XnrMsh general (^remarkable dash and couragte, was appointed 
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commander-in-chief. The qazi and the general were independent (rf 
each other and in direct subordinaticMi to Ghazni. To keep them both 
in. check, Bui Kasim bul Hakam was appointed superintendent of the 
news-carriers and his duty was to report everything important to 
Ghazni. This division of power was intended to keep the province in 
check by preventing the concentration of autliority in a single hand, 
while by the appointment of a general, whose sole business was to 
wage war against the thakurs {mis), Mahmud sought to make the 
plunder of Hindustan a permanent affair. The plan miscarried. Ariya- 
ruk bore down all opposition and made himself supreme; the qazi in 
retaliation dressed himself in military clothes, but was relegated to a 
secondary position. The soft words of the Khwaja, however, succeeded 
in alluring Ariyaruk to Balkh, where he was arrested and thrown into 
prison (March 1031). 

Ahmad Niyaltigin 

The instructions of the Khwaja to the new commander-in-cliief, 
Ahmad Niyaltigin, could leave him in no doubt that cordial cooper¬ 
ation between him and tlie qazi would be looked upon with suspicion 
at Ghazni. “This self-sufficient fellow of Shiraz wishes the generals to 
be under his command. You must not say anything to any person 
respecting revenue or political matters, but you must perform all the 
duties of a commander, so that the fellow may not be able to put 
his hand on your sinews and drag you down.” On Niyaltigin’s arrival 
at Lahore, the strife between the civil and military authorities recom¬ 
menced. The qazi complained of the semi-regal state which 
Niyaltigin was keeping up, of his Turkoman slaves and of his 
possible designs. But the Khwaja supported Niyaltigin, and 
the general in high spirits led a campaign into Hindustan. 

Banaras 

Marching with the rapidity he had learnt from his master, he crossed 
the Jumna and the Ganga and appeared unexpectedly before Banaras. 
It would have been dangerous to remain long in the dty, but he 
succeeded in holding it from morning to midday, during which short 
interval the markets of drapers, jewellers and perfumers were plun¬ 
dered, ‘though it was impossible to do more*. The qazi found his 
opportunity. He sent confidential reports to Ghazni of the immense 
w^th Niyaltigin had obtained and withheld from the sultan. ‘Wiat 
his intentions are nobody knows, but he calls himself a son erf Mah¬ 
mud ” Fear or ambition actually incited Niyaltigin to treasem, and on 
returning to Lahore he besieged the qazi in the fort cf Mandkakar. 
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It was a bid for independence: The sultan consulted his hi^ officers 
but none of them was inclined to lead a campaign to India in die 
heat and the rains (July 1033). “When one runs away from Ahmad 
Niyaltigin, there cannot be much honour left”, tbe minister of war 
remarks, “but the general sent against him will have enough to do, 
for there is a strong force at Lahore.” Ashamed of the pusillanimity 
of his colleagues, a Hindu general stepped forward and offered his 
services. They were gratefully accepted by the sultan. 

TUak, the Hindu 

Hie career of Tilak, the Hindu, shows the rapidity with which 
Hindus and Musalmans were both forgetting their religious differences 
in the service of a commcai king and the superbly oriental feeling of 
loyalty to the salt. Though the son of a barber, he was of handsome 
appearance, had studied ‘dissimulation, amours and witchcraft in 
I^shmir and wrote excellent Hindi and Persian. He had first entered 
the service of Qazi Shirazi but left it for the better prospects offered 
by the Khwaja, to whom he acted as secretary and interpreter and 
was entrusted by him with die most delicate affairs. Even the Khwaja s 
fall did him no harm, for Mahmud wanted clever and energetic young 
men and Tilak*s fortune kept on improving. Soyand Rai, the generm 
of the Indian troeps, took the wrong side on the succession question, 
and when he was slain in the skirmish against Ayaz, Ma‘sud appointed 
Tilak to the vacant post. ‘Thus he obtained the name of a man.^ “Kettle¬ 
drums were beaten in his quarters according to the custom of Hindu 
chiefs and banners widi gilded teps were granted.” He had an army 
imder his command, the tent and the umbrella of a Ghaznavid general, 
and sat in the charmed circle of the sultan’s confidential officers. 
“Wise men do not wonder at such facts”, says the reflective Baihaqi, 
“because nobody is bom great—^men became such. This Tilak had 
excellent qualities and all the time he lived he sustained no injury 
on account of being the son of a barber.” 

Tilak drew up the plan of his campaign, and as soon as it was 
sanctioned by the sultan, hastened against the rebel. Niyaltigin was 
unable to hold Lahore and fled toward the desert, and Tilak followed 
close on his heels with an army consisting mostly of Hindus. He set 
a price of 500,000 dirhams on Niyalti^n’s head, cut off the ri^t 
hands of his Musalman supporters whenever they fell into his clutches 
and promised a pardon to all who would desert him. This policy had 
the result desired. Niyaltigin was defeated in battle and his Turko¬ 
man soldiers came over to Tilak in a body. The span of Ahmaefs 
life was narrowed, his men deserted him and at last matters reached 
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so far that the Jats and every kind infidel joined in the pursuit/ He 
was ultimately slain by the Jats while attempting to cross the Indus. 
Mas'ud abolished the plan (rf two ind^)endent jurisdictions in the 
Punjab and assigned the government to his son. Prince Majdud, with 
supreme command of civu as well as miMtary affairs. Nevertibeless the 
province remained in a state of turmoil and disorder. Ghaznavid ^uti- 
sons held the towns; Hinduism and freedom reigned supreme in the 
countryside. Nothing else was possible when the government was so 
incompatible with the spirit of the people. 

The Hansi Expedition 

In the winter of 1037 Masud decided on an expedition against 
Hansi. The condition of the Punjab was no dtmbt unsatisfactory, but 
the capture of another Hindu fort could not make the government 
stable. The Seljuqs were becoming more powerful cveiy day and the 
Khwaja advised him to postpone the Indian venture till he had sub¬ 
dued his western enemies. “If my lord should not go to Khurasan, if 
the Turkomans should conquer a province, or if they should conquer 
even a village, and do that which th^ are accustomed to do, namely, 
mutilate, slauj^ter and bum, ten noly wars’ at Hansi would not 
compensate.” But Mas ud was deaf to all advice. He said he had 
made a vow and must fulfil it. He marched by way of Kabul to the 
bank of the Jhelum where an illness, owing to which he gave up 
drinking for a time, prevented him from moving further for a fort¬ 
night. Another march of three weeks brought him to the virgin fort 
of Hansi. The garrison made a desperate defence and relaxed no 
effort, but the fort was stormed after a siege of ten days and its Mea¬ 
sure divided among the army. Mas ud next marched against Sonpat, 
but its rai, Dipal Hari, fled away and his dty was annexed to the 
Punjab. Another chief, named Ram, sent treasures to the invader but 
apologized that he could not come in person owing to old age and 
weakness. 

On rdtuming to Ghazni, the sultan discovered that during his 
absence the Sdjuqs had plundered Taliqan and Faiiyab and were 
besiemng Ray. He felt ashamed of his Indian expedition and promised 
to aovance against theni in the edning summer. The Ghazni*Sel|uq 
contest was rapidly drawing to a head. 

Rise of the Seljuqs 

“Tire mstic, p^aps the wisest, portion of the Turkomans”, savs 
Gibbon, “continued to dwell in the tents of their ancestors, while the 
Turks of the court and the city were refined by business and soft«ied 
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by pleasure.’* No love existed between the two sections' of, the race. 
The civilised Turkish population of the great cities of Turkistan and 
the Turkish peasantry, who had learnt the vdue of agriculture, found 
the ways of their untamed brethren intolerable. For two centuries 
the chiefs of Mawaraun Nahr had acted as the frontier outposts 
against the barbaric Tartars. But the rise of the Ghaznavid empire 
had greatly weakened their strength and it was impossible for them 
to discharge their former function with efficiency. The remnant of 
the Seljuq tribes left in Mawaraun Nahr was intensely hated by 
the neighbouring chiefs, whose territories they constantly raided. The 
sons of Ali Tigin, who had re-established the power of their family 
over Samarqand and Bukhara, refused to tolerate them, and the ruler 
of Jund, named Shah, for whom they had an innate enmity, made 
a sudden raid on their wandering camp, and with a double portion 
of their vindictive animosity, slew eight thousand of their males 
at a single stroke while seven hundred men, who escaped his wrath, 
fled to other side of the Oxus. But in 1031 Yusuf Qadr Khan of 
Kashghar died and in the following year Altuntash, the Ghaznavid 
general whom Mahmud had appointed governor of Khwarazm, was 
ordered by Masud to advance against Ali Tigin’s sons and in a .fierce 
battle, which cost him his life, he crushed their army and deprived 
them oi Bukhara. Altuntash’s son, Harun, whom Masud appointed 
to his father’s post, repaid his kindness by treason and soon met his 
punishment The result of these events was to remove every power 
that might have prevented the march of the Tartar tribes from 
eastern Turkistan across Mawaraun Nahr to the tempting fields of 
Persia. The officers of the empire proved totally incapable of either 
exterminating or subduing the migratory hordes that had crossed the 
Oxus. They had no settled habitation and it was impossible to crush 
them in a battle. They dispersed and reunited with remarkable ease. 
And yet it is easy to imagine what the unexpected raid of the Tartar 
shepherds, who came burning and plundering, meant to a population 
accustomed to law and order. 

The leadership of the iiumigrants naturally fell to the Seljuqs, and 
in 1036 three chiefs of the tribe, tired of the continuous conflict and 
hard-pressed for land, sent a petition to the sultan asking for the dis¬ 
tricts of Nisa and Farawah, tiie land between the mountains on the 
northwest of Khurasan, the Oxus and the desert of Kara-Kum, to be 
granted to them as pasture. This humble petition signed by Beghu, 
brother of Israel bin Seljuq, and Beghu’s two nephews, Tuj^ril and 
Daud, concluded with a desperate threat, ‘because they had no place 
(m ewth and none remained to them*. Mas'ud bitterly complained 
of his father’s error in bringing these camel drivers into the empire. 
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and while beguiling the Seljuqs with soft words, sent a force of 15,000 
against them. Begtaghdi, the Ghaznavid general, defeated the Seljuqs 
after a stubborn battle, but when his men had dispersed in seardi 
of plunder, they returned from the mountain defiles and practically 
annihilated his army. Tliere was no alternative but to concede the 
Seljuq demands; but their ambitions expanded with their success, and 
they began to aspire for the cities of Merv and Sarakhs, situated <>11 
the frontier of their territory, and even for the whole of Khurasan. 
But Mas'ud, when he should have concentrated his forces on the 
southern side of tlie Khurasan hills, preferred a Pyrrhic \ictory over 
the Hindus of Hansi; and during his absence in 1036-37, the plunder 
of Taliqan and Fariyab enabled the Seljuqs to organise their strength, 
and placed them in a position to challenge Mas'ud’s power in northeni 
Persia. 

In the spring of 1037, Subashi, governor of Khurasan, was ordered 
by Masud to proceed against the Seljuqs. He prote.sted that he was 
too weak, but the sultan insisted on his order being obeyed, and the 
reluctant governor led his troops to the expected defeat. At one blow 
Sarakhs, Merv and the whole of Kliurasan came into the hands of the 
Seljuqs. Tughril was crowned king at Naishapur. A permanent peace 
between Masud and the Seljuqs was now impossible and a victory 
gained by Masud at Saraklis in the following year only delayed the 
last stage of the contest. 

The Campaign of Merv 

In the summer of 1040 the Seljuqs collected around Saraklis, and 
Mas ud, though he had made no preparations, resolved to march 
against them. A terrible famine was raging and his advisers re¬ 
quested him to postpone the campaign. Mas'ud refused to listen. 
The Seljuqs retreated as he advanced and concentrated their forces 
at Merv. But Masud’s army became more disorganised at every 
stage. Grain had to be brought from distant places; the heat was 
unbearable; the enemy had filled up tlie welEs and hara.ssed the 
Ghaznavids on every side. Most of the men were unhorsc*d; no 
discipline or order remained; and finally at Dandaniqan, near Merv, 
Masud was surrounded by the Seljuqs and had to oflfer battle. His 
generals disgraced themselves by treason and fli^t, and the men 
Mowed the example of their officers. ‘The Turkish troops went 
one way, and ^ Indians another, and neidier Arabs nor Kurd.s 
could be distinguished.’ Only the royal body-guard remained round 
the sultan, who surprised friend and foe by his valour and strength 
and spear in hand, struck down all who came within the reach of 
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his arms. But the field was irretrievably lost. *‘1 saw Prince Maudud, 
son of the soltan”, says the historian, “galloping here and there, and 
endeavouring to rally his men, but no one gave ear to him for every¬ 
one was for himself.” The sultan managed to extricate himself and 
reached his capital fearfully shaken and terrorised. The empire of 
Ghazni was no more. 

End of Sultan Masud 

The officers who had deserted the sultan cm the battlefield were 
imprisoned. Prince Maudud was despatched with an army to Balkh, 
but Masud hunself was so afmid of the Seljuqs tiiat he dared not 
remain at Ghazni. He sent Majdud to Multan and ordered Prince 
Izad-yar to hold the Afghans in check, and then with the royal 
haram and the choicest treasures of Sultan Mahmud loaded on three 
hundred camels, he started for Lahore. Everyone advised tire sultan 
against the step. His desertion of the capital would throw every* 
thing into anarchy and disorder. The journey itself was full of 
danger. “I have no very high (pinion of the fidelity of the Hindus”, 
the Wazir Khwaja Muhammad bin Abdus Samad remarked, “and 
what faith has my lord in his other servants, that he should show 
his treasmres to them in the desert?” But misfortune had only in¬ 
creased Mas'ud obstinacy, and he caustically accused his officers of 
treason. At the pass of Marigalah the wazir's ominious words were 
fulfilled. A number of Turkish and Hindu slaves plundered a part 
of the royal treasure; and seeing that their crime wouM not be 
pardoned by Masud, they besieged him in the inn where he was 
staying and placed his brother, the blind Muhammad, on the throne. 
Mas ud was captured and sent to the fort of Giri where he was soon 
after put to death. 

Maudud 

Placed on the throne after nine years of imprisonment, the blind 
Muhammad contented himself with dry bread vdiile the affairs were 
directed by his son, Ahmad, who was reputed to be mad. But Mau¬ 
dud gave short shrift to his father’s murderers. He hurried from 
Balkh to Ghazni and thence marched towards the Indus. Muham¬ 
mad’s army, ^^ich had marched to meet him, was defeated at Nagra- 
har, and Muhammad and his sons were captured and slain on the 
spot (1041). Maudud built an inn and a village on the site of his 
victory, which he named Fathabad. and returned to Ghazni with 
his fathers coffin. But the battle of Nagrahar had not placed the 
Punjab in his hands. His brother, Majdud, whom die late sultan 
had appointed governed of Multan, lost no time in consolidating his 
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power; and with the help of the famous Ayaz, he captured Lahore 
and established his government from die Indus to Hansi and Thanes- 
war. Maudud marked on Lahore in 1042, but Majdud arrived just 
in time to save it. A critical battle was imminent and Maudud’s 
amirs began to waver. But on the morning of the Id of Sacrifice 
Majdud was found dead in his tent; a few days later Ayaz also died: 
and the Punjab passed into Maudud’s hands without a battle. But 
further troubles were yet in store. 

The Hindu Revival: Hansi, Thaneswar, Nagarkot & Lahore. 

It was not to be expected that die Hindu rais would fail to take 
advantage of the troubles of their enemy, now that the Seljuqs had 
made their task so easy. Hie empire of Ghazni, shrunk to the di¬ 
mensions of a little kingdom, was tom by civil dissensions and in a 
perpetual danger of being swallowed up by its western neighbours. 
Maudud was in no condition to defencl his Indian possessions; and 
the rais of the Punjab and other lands, ‘whom fear oi the Musalmans 
had driven like foxes to the forest, again raised their heads with 
confident courage*. The tide turned rapidly. A Hindu confederacy, 
headed by the rai of Delhi, captured Hansi and Tlianeswar; Chazna- 
vid ofiBcers were driven off from town and country; the oppressive 
despondency that had taken possession of the Hindu mind disappear¬ 
ed; and the rais determined to crush the prestige of the invader by 
a victory that would bring joy to every village of Hindustan. Of 
the sacred places of Hinduism which Sultan M^mud had conquered, 
Nagarkot was the only one he had kept in has hands. To the average 
Hindu mind the Muslim possession of Nagarkot .symbolised the 
conquest of religion by brute force, and it was the first duty of the 
confederates to put an end to this standing insult to their creed. The 
army of triumphant Hinduism marched to the foot of the fort and 
laid siege to it with all die sincerity of faith. Hie Muslim garrison 
prepared for resistance, but its appeals for help to the amirs of La¬ 
hore went unheeded and it had no alternative but to capitulate on 
terms that saved its life and honour. The temple was rebuilt. A 
new idol was placed on the pedestal. The news spread through all 
Hindustan. Hindu pilgrims were jubilant and once more came to 
visit it in crowds. ‘The market of idolatory was busier than ever.* 
Islam had become a losing cause and it seemed as if another decisive 
blow would drive it off from the land. The Ghaznavid amirs of Lahore, 
busy in fitting each other, had forgotten their allegiance to Mau¬ 
dud and turned a deaf ear to the prayers of the garrison of Nagarkot. 
But when they heard that ten thousand Hindu cavahy supported 
by a large infanhy was marching against them, diey at last awoke 
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to the insecurity of their position, and taking an oath of loyalty to 
Maudud, collected their forces with the determination to defend meir 
city to the last. The Hindu army retired without pressing the siege. 
Thus Lahore and the large towns west of the Ravi were saved. Over 
the rest of the country Hinduism soon forgot the Musalmans. Such 
traces of Islam as Mahmud might have left in India were simply 
swept off. On the other hand, the Hindus learnt no lessons frwn 
their adversity. No national government arose to end the civil wars 
of Aryavarta and after a century and a half Shihabuddin Ghuri found 
the Hindu rais as disunited as ever. 

Later History of the Kingdom of Ghazni 

The later history of the kingdom of Ghazni need not detain us 
for long. Its petty princes were content to eke out a humble ex¬ 
istence under the ^adow of the Seljuq empire; its unending palace 
intrigues were a source of derision to its enemies and of despair to 
its friends. Sultan Maudud died in December 1049, and his son, 
Masud II, a child of four years, was overthrown by Maudud’s 
brother, Abul Hasan Ali, who in his turn was defeated by Abdur 
Rashid, a son of Sultan Mahmud, in 1051. In 1054 Abdur Rashid 
was put to death by his general Tughril, the traitor, but the usurper 
was slain before he had occupied die throne for forty days. Next 
Farrukhzad, son of Masud, was brought out of prison and reigned 
for seven years (1052-59), while his brother and successor, Sultan 
Raziuddin Ibrahim, a pious king, was blessed with a long reign of 
over forty years which came to an end in 1099. He was blessed also 
with thirty-six sons and forty daughters, and the latter, for want of 
suitable princes, were married to Sayyids and pious scholars. Sultan 
Ibrahim is credited with two Indian expeditions of which he led 
the second in person (1079-80). Ajodhan, the present Patan of Shaikh 
Farid of Shakarganj, was reached, and marching thence the sultan 
captured the fort of Rupar, situated on a hill with a river on one 
side and a thorny forest full of snakes on the other. Still more poetic 
was the conquest of Darah, a town of Khurasan colonists, exiled 
from Persia to India by the Afrasiyab of the Shah Nama 1 “They wor¬ 
shipped idols and passed their lives in sin”, but their city 
was considered impregnable and consequently the rais of India 
never succeeded in plundering the foreigners in their midst. But 
Ibrdhim cut his way through the thick forest that surrounded Darah 
ana reduced it by force. Apart from this somewhat mythic exploit, 
Sultan Ibrahim was a sane and sensible man, who never forgot the 
ilj^^isericMis limitations of his power and secured for his subjects a long 
l^ieriod of uninterrupted peace. 
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Ibrahim’s son, Alauddin Mas ud, married a sister of the Scljuq 
emperor, Sultan Sanjar, and died after a peaceful reign of sixteen 
years in 1115. His son, Arsalan Shah, signalized his accession by put¬ 
ting his brothers to death. Only one of them, Bahram Shah, succeeded 
in escaping to his uncle Sanjar, who drove out Arsalan and placed 
Bahram on the throne. But Arsalan returned and besieged Baliram 
and Sanjar once more marched to Ghazni (1117). Arsalan was captured 
and a year later put to death. Muizzuddin Bahram Shah was a magni¬ 
ficent king. He twice defeated the governor of the Punjab, Muhammad 
Bahalim. Shaikh Nizami Ganjavi dedicated the Makhzanul Asrar to 
him and the Kalita and Dimna was translated from Arabic into Persian 
during his reign. But a quarrel with the chiefs of Ghur led to the 
sack of Ghazni and Sultan Bahram’s reign of forty-one years ended 
in disgrace and ruin (1152). 

The Seljuq Empire—Sultan Tughril 

Meanwhile, like all things mortal, the empire of the Seljuqs had 
been progressing through its career of expansion, consolidation find 
decay. The battle of Dandaniqan had placed the Persian provinces 
of the Ghaznavid empire in their hands. Sultan Tughril (1039-63), the 
first emperor of the d)Tiasty, fixed has capital at Ray and assigned 
iChurasan to his brother, Daud Jafar (Chaghr) Beg. The ease with 
which the conquered people reconciled themselves to the new 
dynasty is a credit at once to the moral character of the house of 
Seljuq and the captivating power of civilization. The new rulers 
threw off their barbaric wavs and conformed to the time-honoured 
traditions of Persian monarchy; the military vigour of the Turk com¬ 
bined with the administrative genius of the Persian to establish an 
empire that came into contact and conflict with the anti-caliphs of 
Egypt and the Byzantine empire in. the west and the infidels of 
Cathay in the east; and in the century of peace that followed no one 
regretted the fall of the Ghaznavid administration. “It would be 
superfluous”, says Gibbon, “to praise the. valour of a Turk, and the 
ambitiem of Tughril was equal to his valour. In his own dominions 
Tughril was the father of his soldiers and people; by a firm and 
equal administration Persia was relieved from the evils of anarchv; 
and the same hands which had been embnicd in blood became the 
guardians of justice and the public peace.” the kings of Ghazni 
were allowed to eke out their years of infflorious existence but the 
Musalmans and Christians of Iraq and Asia Minor felt the hand of 
*the Conquering Turk’, Azarbaiian was annexed to the empire; the 
power of the Buwaihids, which Mahmud had crushed in Isfahan and 
Ray was finally annihilated in Baghdad and the Commander of the 
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Fai^iful, relieved from the vexations to which he had been exposed 
by the presence and poverty of this Persian dynasty, bestowed on 
Tughx^ the titles of 'Sultanud Doulah* and 'Yamin-i-Amirul Mominin/ 
A Seljuq general, Atisiz, overran Syria and even reached the Nile, 
while the Byzantine empire felt the vigour of tlw Turkish tr(^s 
across a frontier of six hundred miles from Tauras to Erzrum. The 
contest was, however, undecided when Tu^ril died at die age of 
seventy-two. 

Alp Arsalan 

Alp Arsalan (1063-72), son of Daud, who succeeded to the empire 
of his uncle after a brief period of civil wars, continued the eastern 
conquests to Tu^iril. Armenia and Georgia were annexed and three 
years (1068-71) ot war decided the fate of the Asiatic possessions 
of Constantinople. The initiative was taken by die emperor, Romanus 
Diogenes, who advanced with a hundred thousand soldiers and an 
auxiliary force of disorderly allies. After three well fought cam¬ 
paigns the Turks were driven beyond the Euphrates, and when the 
sultan advanced against him with forty thousand men, the emperor 
contemptuously ordered the barbarian to cede the palace and city 
of Ray as the condition of peace. But the sultan's "rapid and skilful 
evolutions distressed and dismayed the superior numbers of the 
Greeks”, and at the battle of Mulazgird (Madikerb) the Turkish 
veterans crushed die power of dieir vain and disorganised oppenents 
beyond the possibility of redemption. Romanus Diogenes, brou^t a 
captive to die court, was treated with that superb generosity which 
Alp Arsalan showed his fallen enemies. Having accomplished his 
western mission, the sultan marched eastward for the conquest of 
Mawaraun Nahr. But an assassin's dagger cut short the sultan's life 
after he had crossed the Oxus and brought his conquering career 
to an untimely end after a reign of nine years and a half. 

Malik Shah 

The reign of Alp Arsalan's son, Malik Shah (1072-92), was a period 
of prosperity and peace, and shows the Seljuq empire at its best. 
The unrealised scheme of his father was accomplished by die conquest 
of Mawaraun Nahr and Malik Shah s khutba was read beyond the 
Jaxartes at Kashgar. But during the rest of his reign the sultan 
kept perambulating his extensive empire and supervising its civil admi¬ 
nistration so diat “few departed from his diwan without reward and 
none widiout justice”. The calendar which had fallen into disorder 
was reformed oy a committee of madieinatidans (including the 
astronomer-poet, Omar KhayymnX who inaugurated the 7^*ali 
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of Malik Shah, *a computatioii of time, whidi surpasses the Julian, 
and approaches the accuracy of die Gregorian style. With die names 
of Alp Arsalan and Malik Shah is intimately associated the name of 
their great minister, Nizaniul Mulk, autiior of the Sit/asat Nama^ 
and one of the most famous wazirs of the East. Deeply learned in 
all the political wisdom of the day, a patron of literature and art to 
whom me *Nizamiah* Universi^ of Bagdad owed its establishment, 
Nizamul Mulk served die Seljuq dynasty with zeal and devodon for 
thirty years and won for it the loyalty of its subjects and the grateful 
remembrance of posterity. But die influence of the queen, Turkan 
Khatun, who wished to secure the succession of her son, Mahmud, 
alienated the sultan s mind from him, and at the age of ninety'-three 
years the venerable statesman was dismissed by his master, accused 
by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic. Malik Shah himself 
died in the following month. 

Malik Shah’s two sons, Barkianiq (1092-1104) and Muhammad (1104- 
17), were succeeded by their brother, San jar (1117-57), a great, ‘dignifi¬ 
ed and mighty monarch’, under whom affairs again came back to ‘the 
highway of legality and the beaten track of equity and justice’, from 
which ihey had been unhappily deflected during the reigns of his pre¬ 
decessors. Iraq, Khurasan and Mawaraun Nahr increased in popula¬ 
tion and prosperity; the empire was more extensive than it had been 
ever before. Nevertheless Sanjar’s long reign was a period of dis¬ 
integration and decay. Provincial governors {alaheks) began to aspire 
for independence; a new race of Turkomans poured across the Jaxartes; 
and by slow degrees the foundations of the empire were sapped. San- 
jar struggled vmiantly against the rising deluge and won seventeen 
Out of the nineteen great battles he is said to have fought. But he did 
not know how to take advantage of his successes, and his defeats were, 
consequently, more important than his victories. In 1141 a numlier 
of Qara-khitai tribes, who had migrated into Turkistan, rebelled against 
the empire. Sanjar was defeated near Samarqand and the whole of 
Mawaraun Nahr passed into infidel hands. Another bodv of emigrants, 
the Ghuzz Turks, defeated and captured the sultan in 1153, and carrietl 
him about as a captive in their camp for three years. When the sultan 
at last escaped to his capital, the empire had ceased to exist. Khurasan 
had been devastated by the Ghuzz; the ataheks had thrown off their 
allegiance to the central power; and the last of the “Great Selfuqs” 
closed his eyes after a strenuous life rff seventy-two years spent in an 
unsuccessful defence of the w(Hk of his ancestors and the civilization 
thev had inherited. 

tJnder die protecHon of the Seljuq dynasty, Persian civilization 
readied a hei^t whidi it has never since attained. The middle of 
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the twelfth century witnessed the final extinction of the kingdom of 
Ghazni and the collapse of the Seljuqian empire. The kingdoms (rf 
Khwarazm and Ghur rose on the ground thus left vacant, but neither 
had grown to its full stature when die Muslim world was overwhelmed 
by the Mongol barbarians. 


NOTES 


1. The point requires some elucidation. The great religions of the world may be 
divided into two ^ups—^the Semitic (Judaism, Christianity and Islam) and the 
Aryan (Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism). Broadly speaking, Semitic religions give 
more importance to the ethical, and the Aryan religions to the metaphysical, aspect 
of faith. Now after the Arab conquest of Persia, the Persians naturally interpreted 
the new faith in the light of their already existing metaphysical conceptions which 
they largely shared with the Hindus. One of the most important of these was the 
idea of incarnation, the appearance of the Supreme Being in a human form. Every 
religion has felt the necessity of finding some means of intercourse betwewi the 
real and the sensible world. In Islam the angel Gabriel brings the message of the 
one world to the other. Aryan religions explain it by a series of incarnations by 
which the Creator comes to teach the law to the created. In the extreme forms of 
Shiaism, a highly Aryanised interpretation of Islam, the Prophets and the Imams 
become Divine Incarnations, a belief which the orthodox considered to be identical 
with idolatry. And yet a priori Shiaism and Sunnism must Ije considered equally 
valid interpretations of a common faith; nor is it possible to give any valid reason why 
the Arab outlook on life should be in greater consonance with reality than the 
Persian. Another Indo-Aryan doctrine was ‘monism' the Ijelief which regarded all 
existence as die emanation of one Being and all change as the evidence of a Cosmic 
Purpose. To the Semitic conception of law as an external command, the Aryans had 
opposed the belief that law was an inner aspiration of the soul itself. What is known 
as fasaunouf (Muslim mysticism) is Islam interpreted in the light of Indo-Persian 
monism, in which god ceases to be a being external to tbe individual and law is no 
longer a command imposed from without. Muslim mystics have always claimed that 
their doctrines are based on the Quran and rightly so, however unpalatable such a 
confession may appear to those who imagine that a religion can long exist without 
developing a sj^era of metaphysics. But the conterition of the Muslim mystics is quite 
compatible with the fact that the development of mysticism in Islam was mainly the 
work of Persian thinkers, who were steeped in the doctrine of monism; and that in 
its mature form the teachinp of Tasaumtf are broadly the same as the philosophy 
of the Neo-Platonists and the Upanishads. Thus Islam interprrted in the li^t of the 
Incarnation-idea has given us Shiaism, which in its orthodox form claims that Ah 
should have been the first Caliph and in its heretical phase asserts him and the Imams 
to be Divine Incamatitms, while interpreted in the light of Aryan monism, it 1ms led 
to Tasawwuf, the finest achievement of Indo-Persian genius, in die realm of thoujd»h 
A detailed study of the Carmathiaim and Israailis does not come withlp our 
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scope. Their Ideals and their organisation are equally interesting, Lflce all revolutionary 
minorities they seem to have included men M all shades of opinion fonn tolerant 
philosophers like Haldm Nasir Khusrau to mere cnt-diroats and assassins. Nlzanml 
Mulk in his Siyasat Nama considers them a pore-Muslim Persian sect, fcunded by 
Mazdak a goreration hefme the Bnphet and continned into Islam. A mysterious charm 
surrounds the fortress of Alamut (ease’s nest) and its 'mode paradise*, from whence 
the ‘Old Man of the Mountain* was \^'ont to send out his young men to assassinate 
his opponents. The word 'assassin* comes from hashish (hemp) witib whidi the victim 
of the fraud was drugged before being taken to the paradise’; its hourlSt it b said, 
had such an inBuence on his imaghuition that his soul found tto rest In tihe world 
outside and die promise that he would readi ‘paradise* at once by the performance 
of a heroic deed was enou^ to Induce him to wield the assassin*s knife and face the 
inevitable puniriiment at the hands of the orthodox. ‘Ihe fort was destroyed by 
Halaku, grandson of Chenglz. For literature on the subfect, besides die Sfyosof tlama 
see die chapters on the ‘heretics* in Raiizatw Safa and TariMi-l Guzidah. The third 
volume of Alauddin Ata Malik Juwaynfs Tarikh-l Jehan Gusha was written on the 
hasb of die Alamut llbraty. 

S. One of greatest of historical errors b the prevalent <q;>{nfon that die kings of 
Medieval India were Pathans. It was originated by General Briggs, the most stopid 
of translators and the most pedantic of historhiis. Barring the nondescript Khaljb, 
all dynasties of Delhi came from the ’Dirklsh stock, except die Sayyids, Lodfs s^ 
Surb. The sultans of Ghazni and Gbur, the Slave kings, die *rughlaqs and the 
Great Moghuls all belonged to the Tnrko-Mongolian race. An Afghan king in 
Af^ianbtan even would hmra been an anomaly before the days of Ahmad Shah 
Abdall. 

4. Some historians have ignored, while others have denied, the existence of 
Silkatagfn and Plray. Theb reigns are, however, proved by thdr coins and the most 
reliable chronicles refer to diem. A great confusion pre^s as to dates. Golonel 
Raverty, after an unnecessarily arrogant criticism of Mfailuifus Sira}, gives die following 
dates of the Hifrf era: Alptagin (S22*S2), Abu Ishaq (352-59), Bflkatagln 
/S5S-62), Plray (362-67). All authorities are agreed in declaring 367 as the year 
of Subulctagfn*s accession, but a little reflection would have shown the esteemable 
Colonel that his other dates were preposterous. Abdul Malik died in 850, and 
Alptagin, who was governor of Khurasan in the reign of that monarch and conquered 
Ghazni after Abdul M8lik*s death, could not have reigned in Ghazni from 322 to 353. 
The date of the conquest of Ghazni b 351 according to the joint testimony of Mlnha(us 
Siraf, Hamdullah Mustawfl and Ferishta. The miration remains—how to divide the 
years 351 to 367 between the four reigns? Hamdullah Mustawfl and Ferishta give sixteen 
years to Alptagin and one to Abu Ishaq. But they Ignore Bilkataydn and Piray who 
have to be accommodated. In spite of the criticism of hb translator, Minhajus Sfnf 
gives the most rational account—Alptagin, 8 years; Ishaq, 1 year; Bflkataj^n, 10 
years; and Plray, 1 year. Prom this I get the years of the Christian era given above. 
The corresponding dates for the Samanid kings, on the testimony of Minhajus Siraf 
and Hamdullah Mustawfl, are: Abdul Malik bin Nuh (343*50), Mansur bin Neh 
(350-65), Nuh bin Mansur (9ffi5-87). 

8. Some thne before ftie Christian era die TtirH Shdhl (Kushan) dynasty of Scythian 
Turks founded by Barhata^n began a career of conquest till under its greatest 
I monarch, Kanishfa, a large part of Northern India, Afghanistan, ‘Ihikbtan and 
Mawaraun Nahr was Included in the Kushan empire. The TVirks were quickly 
'assimilated by Indian dvlllsatlon, but the result was not altogether fortunate. For 
Buddhism^ instead of raising die baiharlans to its own leva^ found F easier to pander 
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ll» Ihdir Idblatioiia beliafo: and that prqwsteiouf mixture of nti^Iism and priestcraft; 
tooWU It Mihiyana Bnddhtsm, in udridi the philosophy of Great Teadier is 
noonoded wfdi the gpds of every locality, became the c^eed of die peoples i»tc ln«led ' 
in the tu s h o n empire. Kanishka’s capital, Peshaxvar, became a centre for dissemlnat* 
Sag dm near faith, and centuries later the Musalnuns found die wild tribes of 
Aqjhanbtan wordilppfng the Buddha in the form of die lion (Sakya Sinha). From 
die downfall of the Kn^an empire till the Saracenic Invasion of Af^dianistaa fai die 
d^idi century all is dark. Alberuni states diat die Turki Shdhl dynasty of Barhatagin 
lablnded no less than sixty kings, the last of whom, Lagatuiman, was deposed by 
hfi Brahman tooafr, Kallur, the first ruler of the Hin^ Shahi dynasty, whldi 
Bnbuktagin found ruling over the Punjab. Ihe pedigree cS the kings written on silk 
was pres erv ed hi die fortress of Nagailcot but Albmuni says he was unable to see it. 
Ihe order of die Hindu Shahi dynasty is given by him as follows: Eallur, Samand, 
Kamalu, Bhfm, Jaipal, Anandpal, Taiojanpal (Trilocanpal) and Bhimpal (Albenini, 
Sadhan's Tr. Vol. il, p. 13). 

6. Ihe snow-storm is said to have be<^i caused by some dirt dixown into a 
mysterious pool of dear water by Mahmud’s order. Similar bdieft were widely 
prevalent among die Mongols and Turks. It is obvious that die Indian army would 
suffar moTB than die enemy, who was accustomed to the dimate. 

t. His mind was also clouded by a dark suspidon that Subuktagin was not his 
real father. While returning to his palace one night, the sulbin ordered his golden 
lamp to be given to a poor student, whom he saw reading in die llgd>t of a shop. 
*Son of Subuktagln\ die Prophet appeared to him in a dream that night. ’’May 
Cod honour thee in both the toorlds as thou hast honoured my mcceswr]*’ Ihe 
sultan's three doubts were thus removed. 

8. Ahmad Niyaltigin, commander-in-chief of Lahore in Ma'sud’s rdgn, was 
considered to be an illegitimate son of Mahmud. Teople used to tell stories about 
his birth, his mother and Amir Mahmud, there was certainly a friendly relation 
bet w een the king and his mother—^but God knows the truth” (Bafftaqi, E. k D., 
Vol. 11, p. 122). 

9. Winter was the campaigning season in India. Mahmud generally left Ghaaii 
in autunm (i.e. the end of the rainy .season), and after spending the winter in India, 
retumed to Ghazni by the beginning of the summer. His campaigns, consequently, 
hove to be indicated by two years of the Christian era. 

10. “This is a place of considerable importance on the western bank of the 
Indus, about fifteen miles above Attodc. on the old high-road ftom Lahore to Fediawar, 
and only ftiree maroties trom the latter” (E. & D., Vol. ii, p. 488). 

11. "Bhera lies on the west hank of die Jhelum, uncfer die Salt Range. It bears 
evident marks of great antiquity, and has on die oigiosite side of the rivn* the 
extensive rains of Burarie, aho^ Ahmadahad, which stxike every hdioldw with 
astonishment” (£. Ac D., Vol. H, p. 122). 

12. "That Nagaikot is the same as Kot Kjangra can admit of no doubt, for die 
aiBM Nagaikot Is stfll used. ’Ihe impassable waters which surround It are die Banganga 
and die Biyah (Bias). The town of Bhim, which Is a mile from die fort, is now 
on a Q>0t called Bhawan, whidi means a temple ndsed to a Sakti, or female 
deity, and Bhim is probabV i nditake arising ftom fts presumed foundation by die 
heroic Bhim” (E. Ac V., Vd. ii, p. 445). Most medieval temples were fortified and 
so were most towns and villages. 

18. Udifs account of the campaign is obscure in fts geograihlcal references, the 
real object, undoubtedly, was to ftijhten Anandpal brio an alllanoe, smd diis Inter¬ 
pretation of Mahmud's intention haisnonizes weB wfth die treaty described by tRbf 
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liter. Tlw “beti wbhm’ for Ae suttn's *fuhim pnaptiW ofpuoolAy iapllid wlllfnf. 
lam to allow him to aarok acram the Ftanldi. 

14. Utfai plaoea tfw Ihaneawar oampa^^ after dm Nanfti (NtadcBia) eap e dMu au 
aod ElHot fdloan hb& In dm enor. Thia to cfaaify Urn Thaeaiwar campaign 

was undertaken during die life of Anandpal; conwquendy, the Ninduni oan^gn, 
whidi wai directed agdnit hto Mm. Tkllocaii|wl, oouhl not have preceded ft FMihIa 
adheres to the correct order. 

ISi The Chakraaoamin was a bronze image of Vishnu, wdiich hdd die w eapon. 
Chaha, in one of its hands. It was taken to Ghazni and dnuwn into the h i ppodwmm 
of die city (Afoemnf). 

16. *nie action which preceded the capture of Ninduna appears to have been 
fought at the Maigak pass, which answers well to dm descr i p tl oii given of it bp 
Udil. The hill of Balanadi to a conspicuous mmmtains ovedian^ng the Jhelum and 
now generally called Ttlla, udiidh means a hill. It is still ooeasionaliy called Balanadi. 
and toere is a famous fogf establishment on ito hld>^ summit, of great rrpute and 
resorted to by members of that fraternity from die most distant parts of India** 
(E. & D.). 

17. Nizamuddin and Ferfahta by mistake attribute this conversion to the raf of 
Kanauf, and they also mention Kanauj as the first city attacked by Mahmud. They 
have also confused the line of Mahmud's march and make him cross and recross the 
Tumna many times over. I have followed Utbf’s contemporary account which is free 
from the geographical blunders of later writers. 

18. The situation of Mathura by the side of the Jumna is diarmhig beyond descrip' 
don, and walking by the river-side on a summer evening under the guidance of its 
leading citizen, Fan^t Radha Krishna, I could {ust have a dream of what the place 
might have been in the days of its ^ory. The road to Brindaban, so famous in die 
legend of Lend Krishna, still retains its poetic associations. Even today a visitor, with 
eyes that can aee, will find much to captivate him in die wodc vX later artists—«id 
the landscape is as beautiful as it was in the days of die Mahabbarata. (A mto^ol« 
1-3/7 drama.) 

19. Utbi calls him Rai Jaipal, which is equivalent to Raf)rapa]a, but he is not to be 
identified widi Rai Jaipsd of Lahore, who had been dead for years. But furdier on 
Utbi speaks of Fur-i Jalpal’s vrar with Chand Rai. Flir-f Jaipal to not Anandpal but 
Trilocanpal, whom Albemni oalla Tait>}anpal, for which Fu^I Jaipal (JaipaTs am) to a 
natural misreading. Mudi confusion has, however, been caused by later htotortans. 
Ferishta gives the name of Korah to the rai of Kuauf. V. A. Smith transfers the name 
of Trilocanpal to Rafyapafs son. It is useless to mention what a mess of names and 
places other scholars l^ve been xespmsible for. But the list of the Hindu Shahl dynasty 
given by Alberuni, and enummated in a foiegobig note, setdes die question definitely. 
The other difficulties will be removed if the ‘Pur-i JalpaT of Utbi to as Trilocanpal. 
and not as JaipaTs son. 

20. Utbi calls Mun] The fort of Brahmans' and fdaoes It before the capture of Asd. 
This seems hf^ly Improbable as Mahmud would come across the fort only udien 
marching against Sharwa. Utbi would seem to take him to Bundelkhand twice. 

21. *Eidier Seunra on the Ken betw ee n Kalantor and Banda, or Wwa ga i b , on die 
Fahottf. not far trom Kiinch‘ (E- k: O., Vd. ii, p. 689)- 

22. V. A. Smidi calls him 'Ganda*. 

23. ‘KanoJ lies to the west of the Ganges, a very Ivge town, bnt amsi of it is 
now in rains shice dm oapfial has bean tra n s fe rred dunce to fbe dF of Barf, oast 
of the Ctopgci, Between die two towns to a dbtanee ef thiaa to km day^ masobed* 
(AJbenmi, vol. i. p 190). The batde mast base tabsa phioa ant fim fisosn wbara fbe 
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Rainguiga falb Into &e Ganges. Vi.A. Smith's identifioation of die ifcfeated prlbce 
wttb the SOD of Bajyapal is a mistalce. Utbl's account leaves no. doubt that Trilocanpal, 
.wniot Anandpah i$ meant. 

> 24. The Persian chronicles speak of Qimt and Nardia (or Nu^, whidi Elliot, on 
the authority of Alberunl, identffies with the Nur and Kira rivers that fall into the 
•river Kabul Doubtless .the frontier trflies are meant Tfenty of Buddhist ronains 
survive to explain the worship of lions (E. & D., Vol il, p. 444). “On breaking a great 
temple situated there, the ornamented figure of a lion came out of it, which according 
•to the belief of the Hindus was four diousand years old" (Ferishto). The carpenters, 
blacksmiths and stone-cutters were brought for the construction of forts at strategic 
points on the frontier and in the Punjab. 

25. AB/eruni, Vci. JI, p. IS. 

26. The total number of elephants possessed by Mahmud is said to have been 
2,500. 

27. Hak Khan* was die title of the khans of Kash^r. Mir Khwand. Ferlshta and 
HaiUdullah Mustawfl gready differ in their account of Qadr Khan; the Rahatus Sadur 
of Mohammad Ibn-i All lbn*l Sulaimanur Rawandl (edited by Ihr. M. Iqbal) calls 
him Ilak Khan. The question is of the remotest interest to the student of Indian 
history. It will be remembered that the caliph had refused to transfer Samarqand 
to Mahmud. 

. 28. TabaqaN Naairi. 

29. Gibbon, Vol. vi. I have adopted the great histcuian’s version of the famous 
conversation. Rahatus Sadur is more explicit; the first arrow would raise 100,000 
horse from Israd’s own followas, the second arrow 50,000 from the Turkomans 
•settied in Trans-Oxiana, while his bow would bring 200,000 from the Turkomans 
sdll in Tuddstan. 

30. Tdbaqat~i Naslri. The Rahatus Sadur says that the Seljuqs were allowed to cross 
the Oxus at their own request afror die imprisonment of Israel, Mahmud allowed this 
in spite of Arslan's advice to the contrary. 

31. He escaped out of prison mice but lost his way and was recaptured. 

32. Ferishta, Rauzatus Safa, Rahatus Sadur and Tahaqat-i Naslrl greatly differ in 
their accounts of the earlier events that brou^t the Seljuqs into prominence. The 
matter cannot be discussed here in greater detail and I must contoit myself with givisig 
what appears to me to be the most rational account. See also Art. ‘Seljuq’ in Ency. 
Brit, by Prof. Houtsma. 

33. The Somnath expedition is not described by Utbi, whose chronicle closes after 
the defdit of IMlocanpal on die Bahib. The earliest authority seems to be die Kani&ut 
Tatoarikh of the Arab historian, Ibh-i Asir. Ferlshta gives a detailed account, but he 
has Included later accredons which require a critical examlnatimi. 

34. I have corrected the figures in this paragraph from Ibn-4 Asir. 

35. Albenini says diey also brought a basket of flowers from Kashmir. 

36. The legend to which Somnath owed its origin is thus described by Alberuni: 
"The Moon being married to die daushters (lunar staUmis) of Rajapad preferred one 
of them, Rc^ni, to all others, and Prajapati, unable to induce Us son-in-law to do 
jusdce to an his wives, cHirs^ him so that he became leprous. The Moon repent^, but 
Pn^pati's curse was beyond nbriU. He» however, promised to co^ the Moon's shame 
for half the month and advised Urn to raise a Unga of Mahadeo to wipe off the trace 

> of his sin. This the Mdon did. The Unga he raised was the idol of Sonnnath, for soma 
memis 'moon^ end noth tnema htaster^ so diat die whole word means the master irf 
the moon. The image’was by Brinoe Mahmud in 415 aa He ordered the 

pmt to he bdeas and the nihainder to be transported tO his reildeifce, Oiaznl. 
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with all its coverings and trappings of gold, jewels and embroidered garments. Fart of 
it has been thrown into the hippodrome of the town, togedier with the Chakrasvamin, 
an idol of bronze, that had been brought from Thueswar. Another part of the idol 
of Somnath lies before the door of the mosque of Ghazni, on which people rub dieir 
feet to clean them from dirt and wet. The reason why Somnath, in particular, has be¬ 
come so famous is that it was a harbour for sea-£^g peoide. The fortress which 
contained the idol and its treasures was not ancient but was built only a hundred years 
ago. The original position of the idol was three nules irom mouth of the Saiaswati 
at a spot which was uncovered when the tide receded; hence the legend of the Moon 
worshipping the ttnga. Later on, the temple was built at a bow-diot from the mouth 
of the river. {Alberuni, Vol. ii, p. 103). 

37. It is not found in the Kamilut TawaHkh. The earliest authority seems to have 
been the TaHkhA Mfi, written six hundred years after Mahmud. The story could have 
been invented (and believed) only by those who were ignorant of the true structure 
of the Somnath idol. 

38. Ferishta’s detailed account of the two Dabshilims seems to have no better 
foundation than the Antvar-i Suhaili. It is difficult to say what element of truth it 
contains. 

39. This account is found in Ferishta, who says that Mahmud died with ‘much 
reluctance and regret’, and all later historians repeat the incident. Its origin is hard 
to discover. It may have been taken fiom the lost portions of Baihaqi. There is 
nothing improbable in the story. Consrimptive diseases have such effects. 

40. The details of the lives of the poets cannot be given here nor an examination 
of their work attempted. Prof. Browne's Literary History of Persia, Vol. II, Chap. II 
and Maulana Shibli Numani’s Shirul-Aiam, Vol. 1, have put in a modem form all that 
is found in the old Tazkirahs. See also liadi, Studici in Penian Literature, published 
by the National University, Aligarh. The Firdausi legend has been subjected to a 
trenchant criticism by the journal ‘Urdu’, edited by Maulvi Abdul Haq Sahib, which 
has robbed the time-honoured story of all its charm. 

41. Some very interesting anecdotes about Albeixmi and Bu Ali Sina will l)e found 
in the ChahOr Maqala of Nizami al-Aruzi al-Samaiqandi (Gibb s Memoiial Scries). A 
short biography of Bu Ali Sina is given in the Habibus Siyar. 

42. It is a significant fact that Mahmud seldom, if ever, shared the hard life of his 
soldiers. Such a thing would have been below the dignity of the ‘new monarchy’. 

43. The Siyasat Noma is sometimes supposed to be a treatise on political science, 
but it is really a book on political trickery and a violent pamphlet against the ‘heretics’. 
Its historical value is very great. 


[First published in Th^ Hindustan Review, (pp. 94$). later published la book form 
by B. Taraporevala 4c Co., Bombay, 1927. The second editkm. Cosmopolitan 
Publishers, Aligarh, 1951 —Eutob] 
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SHIHABUDDIN OF GHUR 

I. THE RISE OF CHUR 

Alone among the ruling dynasties of the east, tlie royal line of 
Ghur—-known as the Shausabani dynasty—^is distinguished by the 
strength of its family aifections and the absence of fratricidal con- 
llicts. The early history of the dynasty is lost in myth and romance, 
but in A.D. 1010 Sultan Mahmud of Gnaznil is said to have defeated 
Muhammad, son of Suri, the prince of Ghur, and reduced the prin¬ 
cipality to a position of dependence.2 When the power of tlie Seljuqs 
increased after the fall of the Ghaznavids, the Ghurian princes were 
content to pay tribute and homage to the new masters as well as the 
old. In the reign of Sultan Bahram Shah of Ghazni, Izzuddin Hu¬ 
sain, the ruler of Ghur, died. He had seven sons, generally known 
as the seven stars’. Fakhruddin Masud, tlie eldest ot the ‘stars’, was 
the son of slave-girl, while Qutbuddin Muhammad was the son of 
"an ordinary woman, who was a maid-servant of the mother of the 
other five princes”. They were, consequently, passed over in favour 
of Sailuddin Suri, the eldest of Izzuddin’s sons by a Shansabani 
princess. The luxuries of civilization were recent importations into 
Ghur and though Izzuddin Husain seems to have made a good start, 
Ghurian law of succession and the public opinion of the tribe had 
not yet reconciled itself to the political and legal cons^uences of a 
royal haram, in which princesses of the highest families, slave-girls 
purchased in the open market, and adventuresses from the brothels 
strove, on a basis of perfect equality, to win and retain the inconstant 
affections of their master, and in which the offsprings of all iriothCTs 
were perforce given the same rights becau^ there was an equal doubt 
about the paternity of all. Sauuddin Suri, if we are to judge him 
from his actions, was scrupulously fair to his brothers; while retam¬ 
ing for himself the seniority to which he was entitled law, he 
divided his father's territory equitably between his brothers. Faltod- 
din Masud, thoiljA clumsily ambitious, was also bmsfully feick- 
sldnned and recbndled himself to his subordinate >poriti^ without 
much ado. Qutbuddin Muhammad, who had leodved Warshad as 
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his share, was touchy and sensitive. Though he had laid the founda* 
tioDs ot a palace>lort at Firuz Koh, he could not reconcile himself to 
the law of Kuf which relegated him to a secondary position or to 
the opinion of the tribe, which regarded his existence as anomalous. 
Nevertheless, his attection for his brothers was strong enough to sur¬ 
vive the strain. He handed over Waishad to Bahauddin Sam, the 
fourth star and retired to Ghazni But misfortunes dogged Qutbud- 
din 5 footsteps. His urbanity of manner made him pi^ular at Ghazni 
and popularity brought enemies. Bahram Shah, the ill-starred and 
reckless king of Gha^, was assured by his courtiers that Qutbuddin 
was casting evil eyes on his haram and ordered the prince to be 
thrown into prison. There he was soon after poisoned by Bahram's 
order. The fatal die was cast. 

Qutbuddin's brothers swore that his death would not go unreveng¬ 
ed. Saifuddin Suri collected the troops of Ghur and marched against 
Bahram. The latter was too weak to resist and fled from his capital 
to the territory of the Afghans. Saifuddin mounted the throne of 
Ghazni with the title of 'Sultan' and, as became a just long, refused 
to make any distinction between the Ghurians and the Ghaznavids. 
The latter received him with effusive loyalty, and he felt so sure 
of his new subjects that he sent his army bade to Ghur under his 
brother, Bahauddin Sam. Then, with the approach of winter, snow 
began to fall, the roads between Ghazni and Ghur w&ce blocked, and 
Saituddins communications with his tribe cut off. The Ghaznavid 
officers, who had rally paid lip-homage to the foreign master, secretly 
wrote to Bahram Sh^ and advised him to retun^ while, on the othra 
hand, they lured Saifuddin into a false sense of security by continued 
protestations of Ic^alty and devotion. Ignorant of his danger to the 
very end, Saifuddin marched out to meet Bahram with the army of 
Ghazni, but before the battle could commence the Ghaznavid officers, 
on whose words he had relied, seized him and handed him over to 
Bahram.3 Bahram ordered Saifuddin s face to be blackened. He was 
then placed on an old and feeble cow, which took every step with 
infinite reluctance, and paraded throu^ the dty. The chilmen of 
Ghasmi, Wid even its white-bearded old men, ran after the Ghuiian 
prince, abusing him and jeering. When the parade was over, Saifud¬ 
din was put to death with torture; his head was sent to Sultan Sanjar 
in Iraq, and his wazir, Syed Majiduddin, was hanged.^ 

Bahauddin Sam, on whom die headship of the family now devolv¬ 
ed, started fdr Ghazni but rai the way died of an ulcer, and left the 
duty of revenging the wnmgs bis ftanfliy had suffered to Alaiiddin 
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Husain, sumamed Jahamuz,’ (the conflagrator ol the world), the 
youngest of the stars. 

Alauddin was boiling with rage and made up his to iHll o( 
die. “Your wicked deed”, he wrote in reply to a threatening letter 
of Bahram Shah, “shows that the fall of Ghazni is near. No doubt, 
kings make war cm each other, and, cm capturing their enemies, put 
them to death also—but never with such disgrace and dishonour. 
I feel sure of victory, for fate will certainly punish you for your wicked 
deeds in order to set an example to the world.” In the battle that 
followed, the Ghaznavids were signally defeated. Bahram fled to 
Ghazn i and thence to Lahore, where he died soon after and was 
succeeded by his son, JfcChusrau Shah. Alauddin contiuued his 
triumphant march to Ghazni and sacked it for seven days. 'He order* 
ed his troops to kill and plunder the citizens without hesitation. For 
seven days the massacre raged in full fury. The buildings of the 
city were burnt and destroyed.^ It had come to Alauddin’s cars tha t 
when Saifuddin Suri was being paraded thrfmgti the city, the women 
of Ghazni had followed him with dr ums and cymbals and celebrated 
the occasion as a festival. So he ordered a large number of women 
to be put to death. As a punishment for tlie murder of Syed Majidud- 
din, he ordered a number of Ghaznavid syeds to be seized. Bags 
filled with earth were fastened to their neclu and in this plight they 
were marched to Firuz Koh. On reaching there, Alaudcun ordered 
their heads to be cut off, and their blood, mixed with the earth they 
had brought from Ghazni, was used in constructing the towers oi 
that fort* 

Though an achievement like the sack of Ghazni would, at a later 
date, have dcme honour to Chengiz or Tului, Alauddin Jahansuz was 
not a monster of brutality. He had a ready wit and was fond dt 
turning out seccmd rate verses. Success, however, turned his head. 
He challenged the power of the Seljucis and was d^eated and captur¬ 
ed Ity Sultan Sanjar, who, at Alaudcm’s own request, ordered him 
to be impriscmed in a golden c^ge. But Sanjar was, on his part, pre¬ 
paring for a desperate struggle with die Ghuzz Turks.® The cMiptive's 
ready wit and flattering verses pleased him and he sent Alauddhi 
back to his capital with a handsome presmit. Alauddin's son, Saifud¬ 
din, died in a battle against the Ghuzz Turks after he had reigned for 
a year only. The next heirs to the throne were the two sons m Baha- 
odd *" Sam, Ghiyasuddin and Shlhabuddin who are well-known for 
their Indian can^m. 

After returning nom Ghazni, Alauddin JahansoX had appointed 
his nephews, Chiys^^ and Shihabaddin, to the govOmordiip el 
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Sanjah. The young pnnces soon made a reputation tor themselves 
by collecting good soldiers from every quarter. This aroused the 
suspicions of their unde, who imprisoned them in a fort in Gharjistan 
without much ado. Saifuddin, however, brought them out of prison.? 
Ghiyasuddin on coining to the throne after his cousin’s death, appoint¬ 
ed his younger brother, Shihabuddin, governor of Takinabad, with 
instructions to capture Ghazni. After the desolation of die famous 
dty by Alauddin Jahansuz, Bahrams son, Khusrau Shah, had tried 
to recapture it with the help of Sultan Sanjar. Alauddin Jahansuz 
was not unwilling to come to terms widi the son of his enemy, and 
offered to restore Ghazni to the descendants of Mahmud if they would 
consent to his retention of Takinabad. But Khusrau Shah, who was 
confident of Sanjar s assistance, rejected these reasonable terms and 
Alauddin Jahansuz, who never missed an opportunity for versification, 
sent a quatrain to Khusrau Shah : 

Thy father, who of hatred laid the roots. 

Did untold troubles for his subjects find. 

Be careful! Do not for Takinabad 
Scatter the House of Mahmud to the wind.^ 

But Sanjar was captured by the Ghuzz Turks who also seized 
Ghazni, and Khusrau Shah had to content himself with the storm- 
tossed kingdom of Lahore.9 

After a series of raids against the Ghuzz principality of Ghazni, 
Ghiyasuddin and Shihabuddin marched against it in person and cap¬ 
tured it in A.H. 565 (a.d. 1169}.10 it pleased Ghiyasuddin s affectionate 
heart to give his younger brother a little kingdom of his own. 
Throughout their long reigns—Shihabuddin survived Ghiyasuddin by 
two years—the two brothers were on excellent terms and no jealousy 
Or suspicion ever marred the harmony of their relations.!^ Though 
Shihabuddin's subordinate principality of Ghazni expanded into an 
empire, he always recognized his elder brother as his sovereign and 
abided by whatever orders Ghiyasuddin was pleased to give.i2 The 
latter at die same time was too sensible or too indolent to grudge his 
younger brother a position of prominence and neVer meddled in his 
affairs. But he was not the roi faineant one might be inclined to take 
him for. Shihabuddin never embarked on an expeditibn'without his 
broths s permission, and Ghiyasuddin always kept the foreign policy 
of their joint kingdoms in his own hands. Cautious and conservative 
!by nature, Ghiyasuddin exeardsod a useful ^restrainhig influence on 
^his brother's an^ition. The Uunders committed by Shihabuddin! aft^r 
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bis death give us an idea of the pitfalls from which Ghiyasuddin had 
saved him. 

While the dynasties of Ghazni and Ghur were fighting in Afghani¬ 
stan, a new power had risen in the north. Atisiz, governor of Khwar- 
azm, had thrown off the yoke of the Seljuq empire after two rebel¬ 
lions. One by cme, all the provinces that had been a part of the Selfuq 
empire were brought under the throne of Khwarazm, and in the reign 
of Sultan Alaud^n Muhammad, styled 'the Second Alexander*, a 
younger contemporary of Shihabuddin, the Khwarazmian enipire ex¬ 
tended from the Iraq to die Jaxartes. The Khwarazmians never at¬ 
tained to the administrative efficiency of their Seljuq predecessors. 
Their empire was loosely knit; the governors were not always obedient 
to the sultan while the subordinate oflBcers of the governors were 
even less obedient to them. Keen observers did not fail to see that 
the forces of decay were everywhere at work. But the Khwarazmians 
were good filters, and won a reputation fw themselves by waging 
a relentless war against the unconverted Qara Khitai Turks bevond 
the Jaxartes. They could, when necessary, place an army of over four 
hundred thousand in the field. 

The Khwarazmian empire, which he was not strong enough to 
challenge, naturally turned Shihabuddin's ambitions in the directicHi 
of India. The memories (ff Mahmud still clung to the stones of Ghazni 
and could not fail to inspire the ambitions of its ruler. But times had 
changed. Thou^ India could not boast of a national government, the 
three strong Rajput principalities of Anhilwara (Giijarat), Ajmer 
(Rajputana), and Kanauj (Doab) were prepared to challenge the in¬ 
vader. The hoarded we^A of centuries had been captured by 
Mahmud. All that the fmeigner could now expect was hard knocks 
at every step and tiie annual revenue of the conquered territory, if 
he succeeded in establishing and maintaining his authority. Little 
was to be got from the toiling peasantry and the second-rate temples 
which Mahmud had not cared to touch. The Musalmans thernselves 
were a different people. The best elements of the Persian renaissance 
and its humanizing spirit had disappeared; the new mysticism, its 
successor in the field of morals, had not yet become a popular move¬ 
ment. Never has public life among the Musalmans sunk to a lower 
depdi than in the period between the death of Sultan Sanjar ^ 
the sack of Baghdad by Halaku Khan. Assassinatiem of politi^ 
opponents, breaking one's word of honour whenever convenient, in¬ 
trigue, chicanery and fraud were rampant. Patriotism of any 
national or provincial, was considered as a stupidity and a mistakej 
and public life, divested of all Ideals, became a field for purely per- 
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sonal ambitioiis.i3 Even the most permanent and widespread of orien* 
tal traditions—^loyalty to a masters salt—was more honoured in the 
breach than the obsmrance. Nobody acted, or was expected to act, 
except for the promotion of his own interest. It is a singular tribute 
to Shihabuddin s persistent courage and capacity of organi 2 ation that 
he succeeded in his Indian adventures in such a moim atmosphere. 

n. CAMPAIGNS OF SHUiABUDDIN CHCNU 

(1) Shihabuddin's first steps were cautious and tentative. In 
A.D. 1175-76 he was directed by his brother to march against Multan, 
which had once mcu-e fallen into the hands of the Carmathians,!^ and 
succeeded in capturing it. He next proceeded to Uchch which also 
fell into his han^, but not after a fair battle. “As it would have been 
difficult to capture the fort of Uchch, or to defeat the raja in open 
battle, Shihabuddin sent a message to the raja s wife, who had great 
influence over her husband,, and deceived her out of her loyalty. If 
you help me to conquer the city*, he promised, ‘I will marry you and 
make you my queen.' The raja's wife was aJEraid of Shihabuddin's 
strength and considered his victory certain. 1 am too old*, she replied, 
*but 1 have a very beautiful and intelligent dau^ter. If the sultan 
promises to marry her and refrains from touching my property, when 
the city falls into his hands, I will do away with the raja.' The sultan 
agreed to the terms and within a few days the faithless wife 
h^ her husband murdered and handed over the city to him. Shihab¬ 
uddin fulfilled his promise. He converted the raja*s daughter to Islam 
and married her according to the Law of the Prophet. Mother and 
daughter were sent to Ghazni to learn the Quran and the rites of 
histing and prayer. But the sultan had been horrified by the mother's 
atrocious crime. He never trusted either of them and never con¬ 
summated the marriage. The mother died soon after and the dau^ter 
followed her to the grave after two years of disappointment's 

The sultan assigned Multan and Uchch to All Kirmaj and return¬ 
ed to Ghazni. IS Uis duplicity on the occasion need not surprise us; 
this is neither the first nor the last instance of it in his conquering 
career. He had never hesitated in resorting to assassination in his 
strug^e with the Turkish chiefs of Af^anistan. No moral scruples 
restrained him from breaking his most solemn word of htmour when 
such a step was likely to serve his purpose. In all this, however hoixi- 
fied he might feel when the same crime was conimitted by othem, he 
was the t^ical representiitive of his age. When, some twenty years 
after his death, the conquering armfes .of Chengiz Khan appeared on 
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the frontiers of Islam. Muslim politicians vied with each other in 
felling the rights of co-religionists and the freedom (rf their faith for 
a mess of pottage. Political slavery is die logical consequence of poli¬ 
tical unscrapulousness. 

(2) In 574 A.H. (a.d. 1178-79) Shihabuddin marched from Multan 
to Gujarat dirou^ the Sind desert. Beyond Gujarat lay the rich tem¬ 
ples of the Deccan, which the hand of die despoiler had not yet 
toudied, and Shihabuddin may have hoped to achieve in the routh of 
India what Mahmud had performed in the north. If so, the campaiga 
was a pitiful failure. Rai Bhim Deo of Gujarat collected his Rajput 
veterans and after a stiff battle, in which most of die invaders were 
slain, drove Shihabuddin away from his kingdom. 

(3) But it was not the sultan's habit to acknowledge defeat. His 
bull-dog tenacity of purpose was remarkable. The rebuff, neverthe¬ 
less, compelled him to change his plan to advance. He may have 
recognized that for him, a second-rate officer, the military exploits of 
die great Mahmud were impossible; in any case, he took the line (rf 
least resistance and, instead of fighting the infidels, began to attack 
the Muslim kingdom of Lahore with the definite intention of annexing 
the Punjab. His first step in this direction was the annexation of 
Peshawar in a.d. 1179-80. It provided him with a base for his future 
operations. 

(4) Next year (1180-81) he marched on Lahore. Khusrau Malik, 
who had succeeded his father, Khusrau Shah, in a.d. 1180 was too 
weak to offer battle. "As his throne had been tottering from die 
attacks of the raja of Delhi and other rajas as well as the oppositfcm 
of the Afghans" he sought safetv bv shutting himself up in Lahore, 
He was, however, submissive enou^ to offer his son, Malik Shah, as 
hostage, and Shihabuddin, deciding that peace was the best policy 
*for the present', returned to Ghazni.!"^ 

(5) But the tiger had tasted blood. In a.d. 1184 Shihabuddin once 
more marched on Lahore and Khusrau Malik was again forced to 
shut himself up within the city walls. Shihabuddin plundered the 
country round Lahore and retired after constructing a fort at Sialkot 
in order to secjure a foothold in die province. This wholly uniustffiable 
aggression provoked the weak and inefficient Khusrau Malik into 
futile retaliation. He laid siege to Sialkof with the help of the Khokars. 
to whom the new Ghurian fort must have been equallv obnoxious. 
But he was unable to accomplish anvthin^ and returned Igncmiinfous- 
ly to Lahore. 

Shihabuddin now made up his mind to put the tottmring king¬ 
dom of Lahore to an end. But it was not his habit to achieve bv 
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iotc^ whdt guile, could accomplish. He adopted a deadly attitude 
towards Khusrau Malik and sent Malik Shah to see his father in 
1186-87. The young prince was accompanied by Shihabuddins con¬ 
fidential officers and provided with all me luxuries of a royal journey. 
Induce him to drink as much wine as possible’, was Shihabuddin’s 
instruction to his officers, 'so that he may proceed slowly and stop at 
many places on the way.’ Khusrau Malik rejoiced at the news of his 
son s return, and relying on Shihabuddin’s friendship, gave himself up 
to music and pleasure. But while Malik Shah was still on his way, 
Shihabuddin started from Ghazni with twenty thousand horsemen, 
and moving rapidly by a diflFerent route, appeared on the bank of the 
Ravi. Next morning, when Khusrau Malik rose from his careless 
slumber and found die river bank in the hand of die enemy, he had 
no alternative but to sue humbly for peace and give himself up to 
Shihabuddin. Throu^ this trick Lahore was captured without any 
bloodshed. The deposed king was first impriscmed in a fort in Gharji- 
Stan and then put to death. 'Not a single member of the house of 
Ghazni was allowed to survive.* 

(7) The whole of upper and lower Sind, and the larger part of the 
Punjab was now in Shihabuddin’s hands. A conflict with the Rajput 
forces could not now be evaded for long. Shihabuddin felt himself 
strong enou^ and proceeded to challenge the most powerful of the 
Rajput principalities. The Persian authorities on the campaign have 
be^ carefully summarised by Ferishta. 

'In 587 A.H. (a.d. 1191) Shihabuddin again marched from Ghazni 
to Hindustan. He captured Bhatinda, which had onc« been die capital 
of powerful rajas, from the officers of the rai of Ajmer and placed 
it in charge of Malik Ziyauddin Tulaki and twelve hundred picked 
horsemen. After this exploit Shihabuddin wanted to return; but all at 
once he heard that Pithora, the rai of Ajmer, with his brother Khanday 
Rai, the ruler of Delhi,18 and a large number of Rajput chiefs—^in 
all, an army of three thousand elephants and two hundred thousand 
horse—^was coming by forced marches to dispute the possession of 
Bhatinda. Shihabuddin turned back and advanced to meet the enemy. 
By the bank of the river Sarsuti, in the village of Tarain, now known 
as Patrawari, at a distance of seven karohsi® from Thaneswar and 
forty from Delhi, die battle to<A place. Shihabuddin’s left and right 
wings were broken and not many men remained in his centre. At diat 
moment one of the sultan’s officers said to him: TTie amirs of the 
left and ri^t wings, who have been brou^t up by your royal family, 
have brdcmi and fled. The Afghan and i£alji amirs, who formed the 
vangugrd and always boasted of their manliness and courage, are 
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aot to be found on the field of battle. Under these circumstances, the 
best course would be to turn your reins immediately towards L ah ore/ 
The sultan was displeased at the advice. He drew out his sword and 
led his centre to an attack on the enemy. Friend and foe applauded 
his courage and dexterity. Khanday IW s eyes fell on the $ultan^() 
and he moved his huge elephant in that direction. The sultan also 
flew at Khanday Kai, lance in hand, and struck hi»» so hard on the 
mouth that many of his teeth fell out. The rai, however, d^played 
consummate coolness and courage and dealt such a blow on the 
sukan's shoulder that he nearly toppled down from his horse. At 
that moment, a Khalji footman, who happened to observe the sultan s 
plight, jumped on to his horse and seating himself behind the sultan, 
caught hold of him, spurred the horse out of the field and carried him 
to the flying Ghurid amirs, who by now were twenty karobs away. 
The sultans presence restored order in the remnants of his army.” 

This account, however, is not supported by the Zkiinul Maasir, 
From this book, it appears that when the sultan was wounded by 
Khanday Rai, he felt very weak and dropped down from his horse. No 
cme knew who he was or paid any attention to him. When a part of 
the .night had passed, a number of his Turkish slaves came to the 
battlefield to search for him among the slain.* The sultan recognized 
the voice of his slaves and called out to them. They were overjoyed 
to find him alive. During the night they carried him on tlieir shoulders 
by turns. Next morning they reached dieir camp and placed him in 
a litter. 

(8) ‘‘Be this as it may, Rai Pithora besieged Ziyauddin Tulaki in 
Bhatinda for a year and a month, when the garrison capitulated 
on terms. Shihabuddin, on his side, placed his Indian dominions in 
charge of reliable officers and returned to Ghur. From considerations 
of policy he said nothing to the Afghans,21 but the Ghurid, Khalji and 
Khurasani amirs were punished. Wallets full of oats were tied to 
their necks and in this plight they were paraded diinugh the city. 
Tf anycme refuses to eat what is placed in his wallet, cut off his head*, 
Shihabuddin ordered. So they had to eat oats to save (heir lives. 
Shihabuddin then parted from his brbther and went to Ghazni. He 
would neither eat nor drink. He was simply bent on revenge and 
laboured to organize an army. N«rt year he started from Ghazni with 
a force of one hundred and seven diousand Turks, Persians, and 
Afojh^^ ®*id vridiout consulting any of his nobles, took tific road to 
Hindustan. On reaching Peshawar art old man of Ghur, who was bold 
of speech, olaced his forehead on the ground before the Sultan and 
said: *We have not yet been told where the sultan is goWig and what 
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his intentions are/ Know, that from the time 1 have been deteated 
by the rajas ot Hind’, Shihabuddin replied, *1 have not been to my 
\^e nor have 1 changed the clothes l then wore next to my sldn. 
I have passed this year in sorrow and anger. The Ghurid, Khatji and 
Khurasoni amirs who, in spite of having oeen so long in my service, 
deserted me on the field ot battle and hed—have not allowed them 
to enter my presence, 1 have now placed my trust in God and am going 
to ilindusian to seek revenge for my hrst deleat. 1 expect no help 
from die old amdrs whom tne favour of my family has brought up 
from Uieir cradles,^ The old man kissed the gromid. ‘May success and 
victory accompany the sultan’s stirrups!’ he said, “This time, God 
helping, your amirs will display such courage and loyalty as will 
compensate for their former shortcomuigs and will preserve tbmr 
good name in the world. But 1 hope the sultan will forgive their crimes 
and graciously grant them audience, so that favoured by the royal 
' kindness, they may feel ashamed of their previous behaviour and do 
their best to transform their vices into virtues/ The sultan was pleased 
by the (dd man’s speech. He called the amirs to his maflis^^ and held 
a great feast. They were presented with robes of honour and daggers 
according to their status. Their former sins were forgiven and the 
sultan appealed to thdm to be firm in the forthcoming holy war. 

“Nfflrt day th^ broke their camp and started for Multan. The 
sultan promoted such amrs of the place as had been loyal during his 
absence, and had helped the commander-in-chief of Laliore in sup¬ 
pressing the neighbouring rajas. He did everything he could to please 
them. On reaching Lahore, he sent Qawamul Mulk Ruknuddin 
Hamza, one of his great oflBcers, as ambassador to Ajmer and invited 
the rai to Islam and submission. Rai Pithora sent back a harsh reply 
and appealed to all the rajas of Hindustan for help. According to the 
correct account, he advanced with an army of three hundred thousand 
Rajput and Af^an horsemen. The sultan also moved forward and 
in 588 Ajx. (a.d. 1192) the armies once more encamped opposite each 
other on the bank of Sarsuti at Tarain.23 The Rajput mjas, one 
hundred and fifty in number, marked their foreheads, and, according 
to their customs, took fearful oaths, vowing that they would fi^t 
to death cm* defeat the enemy. Inspired bv their first victory with 
aiTOgance and pride, they sent a hau^ty letter to the sultan: Tthe 
strength and numbers of our army wnl be soon known to you, and 
reinforcements are ccnning to us from all parts of Hindustan. Be 
' merciful, if not to yoursetf, at least to fhe misguided men you have 
brought hither. If you repent of your venture and go bac^k, we swear 
by OUT idols diat We will not harass your retreat; otherwise we will 
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attack and crush you tomorrow with more than three hundred 
thousand horsemen, archers beyond all computation and an oinuy 
which the field of imaginatiem is not wide enough to contain.' Your 
message is wonderfully affectionate and kind’, Shihabuddin repUud, 
‘but 1 have not a free hand in the matter. It is by my brother s order 
that 1 have come here and undertaken the hardships of the campaign. 
If you will give me sufficient time, I will send some messengers to 
inform him rf your overpowering strength and obtain his permission 
to conclude peace on the terms that Sirhind, Multan and Sind belong 
to me and the rest of Hindustan remain under your sway.’ 

The Rajput leaders thought that the humility of the repK* was 
due to the weakness of the Muslim army and went to sleep, but 
Shihabuddin spent the night in prepai'ing for battle; and when, in 
the morning, the Rajputs came out of theu* eutrenclied position to 
satisfy the call of nature and wash their hands and faces, he fell upon 
them viith his fines drawn in order. The Hindus were taken aback by 
the unexpected attack, but somehow or other, they hurriedly tcjok up 
their arms and came to the field. The sultan knew the fearless courage 
of the Hindu forces and had divided his army into four divisions, 
which came forward to fi^t the enemy by turns. When the Hindu 
elephants and horses attacked Shihabuddin’s army, it fled away; but 
when the enemy deceived by the trick, followed in pursuit, it tun»cd 
back and with the blows of its axes relieved the bodies of the enemy 
of the weight of their heads. Thus the battle raged from forenoon to 
afternoon, when Shihabuddin put on his helmet and armour and 
charged the enemy at the head of twelve thousand men with drawn 
swords and lances. The blood of brave warriors was mingled with 
the earth and in the twinkling of an eye the Hindu lines began to 
break. At the same time Kharmil and the other amirs attacked the 
Rajputs on all sides and drove them away from the field. Khanday 
Rai, the ruler of Delhi, and many other rajas were slain in battle. 
Rai Pithora was captured in the neighbourhood of Sarsuti and put to 
death by the sultan s order. Enormous spoils fell into the hands of 
the Mudim army.” 

Shihabuddin s tenacity of purpose and unscrupulous diplomacy 
had secured a decisive victeny. But the conquest of Hindustan was a 
different matter. Subordinate to the great rai of Ajmer were a number 
of smaller rajas, all determined to make a desperate stand against the 
invader. Every city had its walls and towers and was determined to 
stand a siege. Almost every village was fortified and would FV 
a dirham of land tax unless compelled to do so at the pmnt of me 
sword. The country could only be annexed piecemeal, village after 
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village and town after town. Neither Shihabuddin nor his successors 
succeeded in making the power of their government felt as a perma¬ 
nent tmoe in the open country, but it is a tribute to their militaiy 
resourcefulness and courage that after a series of sieges, most them 
not recorded by the historians, the Ghuxid generals succeeded in 
bringing the towns of northern India under their sway. 

Shih^uddin captured Sarsuti, Hansi, and Samana after the secKmd 
battle of Tarain. He then marched on to Ajmer, but contented bimsfilf 
with assigning it to Rai I^la, a son-in-law (tf Rai Fithora. The rai of 
Delhi, probably a relation of Ehanday Rai, saved his city for a time 
by submission and a handsome tribute, and Shihabuddin returned to 
Ghazni after appointing Qutbuddin Aibek governor of the Punjab 
and establishing him at Kuhram. The new governor carried out his 
masters orders with efficiency and thoroug^ess. He captured the 
forts of Meerut and Delhi, and made the latter his capital. Koil 
(Aligarh) was seized next but further progress in the Doab was not 
possible without a decisive victory against the Rajputs of the Doab. 

(10) Rai Jai Chand of Kanauj, whose kingdom, roughly speaking, 
corresponded! with the modem United Provinces of Agra and Awadn, 
had seen no reason for supporting his enemy, Rai Pithora, in his 
stnig^e against Shihabuddin, with the inevitable consequence, that 
in his turn, he had to face the invader single handed. In the winter 
of AJ>. 1194-95 Shihabuddin once more marched into Hindustan and 
invaded the Doab. Rai Jai Chand moved forward to meet him and 
came face to face with Qutbuddin Aibek, who was leading the van¬ 
guard of the invading army, between the towns of Etawah and 
Chandwar. Qutbuddin won a decisive battle before the main army, 
led by the sultan in person, could come to his support. Rai Jai Chand’s 
body was recognized among the slain by the goldwires with which, 
owing to old age, his teeth had been tied togemer. Shihabuddin cap¬ 
tured the treasure fort of Asni and then proceeded to Banares, ‘where 
he converted about a thousand idol-temples into houses for the 
Musaimans*. This newly acquired territory was added to the already 
extensive governorship of Qutbuddin Aibek. 

(11) In A.D. 1195-96 the sultan captured Thankar (Bayana) in 
person, and assigned it to Bahauddin Tughril with orders to him to 
conquer Gwalior. It was not, apparently, the sultan's intention to 
allow any of his officer to become too powerful. There were to be 
three Ghurid governors in India—one for Sind and Multan, anodier 
for DeOd and the Doab, and a third for Central India. But the plan 
failed. Bahauddin Tughril carried on a vigorous campaign against 
the rgi of Gwalior, and after laying waste his territory, besieged him 
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in his fort. But the rai preferred to hand over his fort to Qutbuddin, 
against whom he had no personal ^evance, and the latter sent liis 
oihcers to take possession of it. Bahauddin considered this an un> 
pardonable insult from his aggressive and grasping colleague^ and 
was preparing to march against him with an army* when his sudden 
death put an end to the unsemnly conflict. Shihabuddin acquiesced 
in the accomplished fact. With the exception of Sind, which re¬ 
mained a separate government, Qutbuddin became the viceroy of all 
the Indian dominions of Shihabuddin. The sequel proved that he 
deserved his masters confidence. 

We must now turn our attention to the affairs of Central Asia. 
Atisiz, the founder of the kingdom of Khwarazm, died in a.d. 1156 
and was succeeded by his son, 11 Arsalan (1156-69) who further 
increased the strength of the new dynasty. But II Arsalan’s reluctance 
in sending the tribute of 86,000 gold dinars, which his father had 
promised to the Qara Khitai Turks as price of the assistance they had 
given him against Sultan Sanjar, subjected him to the wrath of those 
formidable infidels. The Khitans marched towards Khwarazm and 
defeated 11 Arsalan’s advance guard. It is difficult to say how the 
crisis would have ended when 11 Arsalan’s death, while preparing to 
mardi at the head of his troops, led to a war of succession and for the 
time, reduced Khwarazm to impotence. Sultan Shah, the younger son 
of 11 Arsalan, ascended the throne at Khwarazm, but his elder brotlicr, 
Imaduddin Takash, appealed to the ruler of Khita, and with the hdp 
of a Khitan army drove away his brodier from Kliwarazm. The de¬ 
grading tribute to the infidels was perforce continued, but if the 
Khitans expected Takash to be a puppet in their hands, they were 
greatly disappointed. A patron of poets, an expert musician, Talash 
was also a clever diplomat, a shrewd man of affairs and like all 
members of his family and his race, a soldier by instinct and profes¬ 
sion. His first efforts were directed against his brother, Sultan Shah, 
*a rash and impetuous prince', who was only saved from an early 
destruction by his reckless courage and energv. The governor of 
Khurasan, who had presumed to help Sultan Shah, was signally de¬ 
feated and Sultan Shah himself fled to Ghiyasuddin at Ghur. Ghiyas- 
uddin was too wise to put hiniself into trouble for other people. He 
received die defeated prince with the greatest coiirtesy and assigned 
some lands for his maintenance. Bevond that he refused to go, and 
insisted on inaintaining the good relations that had always existed 
between him and Khwarazm. Sultan Shah left Ghur in disgust and 
appealed to the Khitans. The latter were not unwilling to strike at 
their formw aHv and a Khitan army was fitted out to restore Sultan 
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to his throne. But a keen disappointment waited the invader., 
Takash was strong and popular; the KUitans were intensey hated and. 
not a single Khwarazmian raised his hand in support oi Sultan Shah. 
The Khitans besieged Khwarazm but were driven o£ before long. 
Sultan Shall, however, succeeded in inducing the Khitans to send a 
force against Merv, which he succeeded in captuiing. The next ten 
years (11^-91) were spent in a futile war between the two brothers. 

If Glii)'asuddin imagined that he could remain on good terms with 
both Sultan Shah and Takash, he was mistaken. Takash never gave him 
any cause for complaint but Sultan Sl^i, on principle, preferred 
to seek quarrels with his neighbours. Not content with fighting and— 
what was worse—abusing his patient elder brother, he bought it his 
duty to plunder the outlying districts of Ghur. ‘He was joined by 
some San]art slaves like Bahauddin Tughril and created tumult and 
disorder.’ Ghiyasuddin was not the man to submit to an uncalled for 
attack; forced to fi^t against his will, he sat down to his task with 
the grim determination of a Ghurian cluef. Shihabuddin was sum> 
moiled with his army from Ghazni while Shamsuddin Muhammad 
and Tajuddin were called to Ghur with the armies of Bamiyan and 
Herat. The Ghurian princes marched towards Merv and encamped at 
Dazjak and Marwand. determined to weai* out their opponent. ‘The 
two armies confronted each other for six months. Sultan Shah used to 
display great audacity and boldness, and used to cut off the foragers 
of the Ghurian army. After six months an engagement took place. 
The Ghurians crossed the river and attacked. Sultan Shah had not 
the strength to make a stand. Perplexed and distracted he retired 
towards Merv. Bahauddin Tughril of Herat was captured and put to 
death. Shamsuddin of Bamiyan was given the title of ‘Sultan.’ A treaty 
of peace was at last made, but Sultan Shah’s power was shattered and 
his prestige had vanished. Soon afterwards (in 1191) he died by 
swalloviing, perhaps by mistake, an excessive dose of some poison he 
had been in the habit of using as a dnig. His subjects had no alter¬ 
native but to accept Takash as their king. The latter’s power was now 
at its height. He had after repeated efforts at last succeeded in con¬ 
quering Khurasan and had been crowned at Tus in the previous year 
(1190). The unremitting war between the surviving Seljuq princes and" 
the officers who had been raised bv their favours gave Takash ah oppor- 
tunih' of interfering in Iraq. In 1190 Qutiugh Inanij, a rebel governor, 
asked for his help against the valiant but ill-advised Sultan Tughril 
Seljuqi. Having entered the country, Takash established his power at 
Bav and refused to depart. Tn the course of the next three vears. he 
reduced all the important fwts of the province and defeated and 
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drove away rivals. He had now (1193) the whole of the Trans-Caspian 
region and Persia under his sway. 

Ghiyasuddin had carefully avoided friction with Central Asiatic 
powers. Neither the appeals of Sultan Shah nor the more insidious 
propaganda of the caliph, whose messengers did their best to con¬ 
vince him that Takash was an apostate and an infidel, had succeeded 
in shaking his ueutralit^\ Khwarazm, in fact, was too strong to lie at¬ 
tacked with safety while Qara Khitai was a veritable hornets* nest. 
But the death of Sultan Takash in 1199 seemed too good an oppor¬ 
tunity to be missed. Now, if ever, was tlie time to pull down the 
obstacle that was hindering the expansion of the Churian kingdom 
in the north and west. Shihabuddin, who was free from his Indian 
campaigns, seems to have been the moving spirit of the new policy, 
thou^ Ghiyasuddin certainly acquiesced. Alauddiu Muhammad, die 
eldest surviving son of Sultan Takash, who ascended the tlironc of 
Khwarazm in August, 1200, did his best to avoid a c*onfiict. His mes¬ 
sengers appeared at Ghur with terms humble and submissive beyond 
all expectations. He was prepared to acknowledge himself a depen¬ 
dent and a subordinate chief; he was even willing to give up the right 
of keeping a separate mint so dear to all oriental monarchs, and pro¬ 
mised to put the name of Shihabuddin on his coins. A dynastic alliance 
was also suggested. Shihabuddin was to marry Turkan Kliatun, Ala- 
uddin's mother—^‘although’ Alauddin confessed, T am not possessed 
of the worthiness of being your son.' This vicious, self-willed and 
intriguing lady, who was destined to be the evil genius of the house 
of Khwarazm, was regarded by her contemporaries as the emliodi- 
ment of all wickedness. The daughter of a Qipchak chief, she had 
been married by Takash for political reasons. The intrigues of an 
oriental haram soon developed the worst features of her character 
and she began her political career by a murderous assault on h<*r 
husband. Ghiyasuddin was shrewd enough to approve the terms, for 
‘the purport of the message coincided with his personal inclinations'. 
But Shihabuddin was of a different mind. Chaste and abstemious in 
his personal life, he felt no inclination to share the bed of an elderly 
and pleasure-loving widow. His Indian experience had led 
dislike compromises; it was victory and conquest that he Icmged for. 
Ghiyasuddin s hands, for once, were forced by the oveivaulHng ambi¬ 
tion of his younger brother, and the two sultans embarked on a futile 

and aggressive war. j i. jj- 

The campaigns that followed have been described by Alauddm 

Ata MaKk Tuwavni: When the Sultans Ghivasuddm and Shihab¬ 
uddin heard of the death of Sultan Takash they began to harbour 
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impossible ambitions and hopes that could not be realized. Great 
greed took possession of their minds. The advance ^ard o£ their 
army proceeded to and Muhammad Kharang was placed in 
charge of that city. The sultans themselves moved with a large army 
and ninety elephants. They reduced and plundered Tus and then 
advanced against Shadyakh, which was held by Sultan Alauddins 
brother, Ali Shah. The two sultans were going round to examine the 
fortifications of the city and many sight seers among the besieged had 
climbed a tower in front of them to get a view of the invading army. 
Suddenly the tower fell down. The sultans took it for a good omen. 
They captured the city that very day and began to plunder it. But 
shuhnas (superintendents) were stationed before houses of 
‘religious people’ to keep the soldiers away. For half the day the 
Ghurian army continued to plund^; then an order was given to stop 
it and so rigorous was die discipline of the Ghurian army that the 
soldiers stayed their hands immediately. When the spoils were 
collected, every citizen who could find out his belonging was allowed 
to take them back. The object of the sultans was to terrorise and 
punish. The army of Khwarazm, with Tajuddin Ali Shah and the 
nobles, was brou^t out of the dty, severely treated and sent to Ghur. 
The officers of the revenue department were punished; Ghurian 
shuhnas were established up to Juijan and Bustam and all that 
territory was brought under the sway of the two sultans. The forti¬ 
fications of the were repaired and Malik Ziyauddin was stationed 
with a large army to hold Khurasan in subjection. Ghiyasuddin then 
returned to Herat. Shihabuddin marched against the heretic* 
torts in Qahistan; but peace was concluded after a little fighting and 
Shihabuddin also returned to Herat, leaving Qazi Tulki to guard 
that region. 

“When Sultan Alauddin Muhammad heard of the misfortunes of 
the people of Khurasan, he jumped up like a ferocious tiger and 
advanced with the rapidity of lightning. In September, 1201, he alight¬ 
ed before Shadyakh and surrounded it with his troops. The Ghurians, 
vain of their power and prestige, came out to fight. But on sedng the 
valour of the Khwarazmian army, they realized their mistake and 
fled behind the city-walls even as rats fly for refuge to their holes. 
But the fortifications of Shadyaldh were pulverised by ihe Khwaraz¬ 
mian munjaniqs; the ditch was filled up; and realizing that th^ would 
in any case fall into the hands of Khwarazm Shah, me Ghuriaas sent 
messengers to sue for peace and requested the scholars and shaikhs 
of the dty to plead in meir favour. Alauddin was determined to show 
the g e neros i ty that becomes a victor in his hour of triumph. He 
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panted them honourable terms and sent them with presents to Ghur. 
tie next marched towards Merv and Sarakhs, which his nephew. 
Hindu Khan, was holding on behalf of the. sultans of Ghur. Hindu 
Khan retired to Ghur at the sulhms approach; but the koiwal of 
Sarakhs did not come out to pay homage to Khwarazm Shah , 
detachment of the Khwarazmian troc^s reduced the city of Sarakhs 
and captured the kotwal. Meanwhile Alauddin had returned to 
Khwarazm by way of Merv. 

Next year Alauddin Khwarazm Shah again prepared for war 
and marched in August, 1202, against Herat. He alighted at the 
Murghzari Radkan, and after collecting his great army of Turks and 
Arabs, moved to the suburbs of Herat. The city was surrounded. 
The I^warazmian munjaniqs began their work and the fortifications 
were demolished. Izzuddin Muraghazi. the kotwal of Herat, realized 
that there was no alternative but to submit. He opened negotiations 
with the sultan and sent his son with a large ransom. Khwarazm 
Shah accepted his submission. Meanwhile the sultans of Ghur also 
had begun plundering Khurasan in order to prevent Khwarazm Shah 
from continuing the siege of Herat. When Alauddin heard of this, he 
marched back by way ^ Marwar Rud, while Shihabuddin advanced 
by way of Taliqan. Alauddin considered it advisable to keep the 
liver betwemi him and the enemy. Opinion in his army was diviaed 
on the question of crossing the river, and some of his men did actually 
cross it. But Alauddin did not feel himeslf strong enough to offer 
battle and retreated in the direction of Merv. The Ghurians followed 
him. At Sarakhs he stopped and negotiations between the two parties 
began. The Ghurians wanted him to give them some districts of 
Khurasan, but he refused to consider their proposals and moved on 
from Sarakhs to Eliwarazm. Shihabuddin marched with his arm\‘ to 
Tus and began to harass the inhabitants. As provisions in his camp 
were not sufficient, he comj^lled the citizens to sell com to him. Many 
citizens had taken their com to the mausoleum of Tus, hewing to be 
secure under the protection of the sanctuary. Shihabuddin sent 
his men -to seize die cmn. This, in addition to his previous sev'erities, 
alienated the people. Rich and poor began to detest the rule of the 
Ghurians and their love for Khwarazm increased in proportion. 

*‘About this time Sultan Ghiyasuddin died. Shihabuddin returned 
to his capital after appointing Muhammad Kharang governor of 
Merv. This Kharang was a leading noble and pahilwan of Ghur, and 
die backbone of its armies in time of war. His strenj^h was such 
that die sultans of Oiur often asked him to fight with elephants 
and tigers and he prevailed over both. As he was required to repeat 
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tile performance quite often, he would complain; ‘How long will 
1 be asked to disgrace myself by fighting with pigs and dogst*' He 
was, in fact, the Rustam of his age. Parang attacked Abuward 
where he captured some Khwarazmian nobles and slaughtered many 
inhabitants. Thence he marched against Tajuddin Khaiji of Turq, 
who sent liis son with offers of submission. The amirs of Murgh 
also did the same Flushed with these victories, Kharang was 
returning to Merv, when he heard that the army of Khwarazm was 
also marching to Merv by way of the . desert. Kharang flew to meet 
it. In the battle that fallowed, the Khwarazraians, though not even 
half the number of their opponents, gained a decisive victory. 
Kharang managed to reach Merv with great difficulty, but the 
Khwarazmians mined the walls and captured the city. Kliarang was 
taken prisoner and, from fear of his tremendous strength, a Khwaraz¬ 
mian noble cut off his head, which was sent to Kliwarazm. Alauddin 
denied all responsibility for his death. When the news reached 
Sultan Shihabuddin, he became veiy depressed and gloomy. 

“After Merv had been recaptured, Alauddin Khwarazm SliahV 
nobles tried to induce him to conquer the territory of Herat. ‘Sultan 
Gbiyasuddin, the elder brother is dead', they said, ‘and his sons are 
quarrelling over the distribution of their patrimony. If the royal 
standards cast their shadow over that land, most of the nobles will 
come to offer their submission.' Alauddin accepted their advice and 
marched with a well-prepared army to Herat in 1204. Alp Ghazi, the 
governor of Herat, was a nephew of Sultan Shihabuddin, and one of 
the leading nobles of Ghur. When the stones from the Khwarazmian 
munjaniqs began to fall like hail over the houses and bazars of Herat, 
the citizens appealed to Alp Ghazi in despair. Alp Ghazi sent a 
messenger to the Kliwarazm Shah, saying: ‘I have authority from my 
sultan to conclude a binding peace, so that no one from our side will 
attack Khurasan and none of your men may molest tiiis regidn.* He 
promised to pay a large ransom and undertook to keep the Ghurians 
true to tile treaty. Kliwarazm Shah with his usual kindness and 
regard for the lives of Musalmans agreed to these terms. Alp Ghazi 
came out to meet him and was sent back with great honour. On re¬ 
turning to the city, however, Alp Ghazi had to extract money from 
the pec^le with great hanhness in order to give the ransom he had 
promised. When the sultan heard of his severe proceedings, he ex¬ 
empted the citizens of Herat from the ransom, and according to his 
promise, marched away from the city. Two or three davs after his 
departure. Alp Ghazi, who had been commissioned by Shihabuddin 
to conclude a binding treaty, died.” 
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m. LAST YEARS OF SHIHABUDDLN 


Gliiyasucldiu s death in 1204 left Sliihabuddin in supreme con¬ 
trol of the kingdom. He placed the royal crown on uis head in 
accordance with his brother’s will and ascended tlie throne at Ghazni. 
The hereditary dominions of the house of Ghur were divided amoijg 
Ghiyasuddius legal successors. Glu)'asuddiu's sou, Maliniud, vvlnnu 
Shihabuddiu considered to be an irredeemable slacker, was given the 
districts of Farah ana Isfarar; while Firuz Koh, the ancient seat of 


the Shansabani dynasty, was bestowed on Ghiyasuddius nephew 
and son-in-law, Malik Ziyauddiii; while another nepliew. Nasiruddin, 
obtained the territory of Herat. Shiliabuddin's distribution of his 
brothers heritage did not fail to cause considerable resentment; 
Mahmud, in particular, felt wronged at the way in which he had been 
cast aside. But it was not safe to protest against Shiliabuddin's 
orders and loyalty to the autliority of their paterfamilias was still 
strong among the princes of Ghur. 

The kingdom of Ghur at Ghiyasuddius death v\as so different 
from the other monarchies of the "middle ages that it is worth while 
examining its salient features with some care. It is difficult to find a 
political theory that will fit it. It was neither unitary, nor federal, 
nor feudal—^neither a satrapy of the Achemeuian nor an empire of the 
Roman type. It was a kingdom to which at lea.st two other kingdoms, 
Ghazni and Bamian—were attached. But how? No superior title 


distinguished the overlord from the feudatory, for there was no over- 
lord and no feudatory. Ghiyasuddin was ‘Sultan,’ but Shihabuddin 
was also ‘Sultan’ and the s^e title was bestowed on Shamsuddin 
Muhammad, son of Fakhruddin Mas ud, after the victorv' over Sultan 
Shah. No tribute was fixed. Shihabuddin and Shamsuddin sent 
what they could, though in case of the former the amount was consi¬ 
derable; but Ghiyasuddin also demanded what he wanted and it was 
paid without hesitation. Foreign powers and subordinate chiefs 
treated the two brothers as one; there was no possibility of playing 
them off against each other. The employees of the government clearly 
knew to whidi of the three sultans they were subordinate imd were 
never allowed to appeal to Ghiyasuddin against ffieir decisions. 
Nevertheless, Ghivasuddin was an autocrat. Shihabudffin, who 
governed an empire which was several times largCT than the pnnci- 
paUty directly admim*stered by his brother dedded the most important 
melons on his own responsMity yet the most Inaing 
a»nr had to be attended to, and if Ghiyasuddin made up his mind to 
interfeie, there was no alternative hut to obey. The reader may be m- 
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clioed to think of the Roman empire, one and indivisible, separately 
administered by the Caesars of Constantinople and Rome. But the 
two institutions were ess^tially dissimilar. Behind the Ghuiian 
empire there was no imperial idea, no conception of kingdom, state or 
even government of any sort. Historical parallels are dangerous, but' 
if we ignore mere difference in size, the institution that approaches the 
Shansabani kingdom most closely is the joint-family system of the 
Hindus. Somehow or other a tundamental conception of Aryan 
civilization had been imbibed by a Ghurian tribe along with tlie 
Buddhist creed which they accepted, degraded and transformed; and 
long after they had forgotten their old faith and its principles, they 
continued to regulate meir social life by the old Hindu standard. 
With other MusUm dynasties the rule was clear: there could only be 
one monarch, cme supimne will, in the state. As iot the monarch’s 
brothers and cousins, the rule was clear also: ’Kingship knows no 
kinship.’ The kin^s sons (except the chosen one), his bromers, uncles, 
and nephews, were not evmi granted the tolerance extended to all 
odier subjects; it was assumed that they were guilty of constructive 
treason through the accident of their birth; and poets, priests, and 
moralists advised the occupant of the throne to regard them as out¬ 
casts and to punish them in anticipation of their crimes. But Ghur 
was a peculiar principality. Here i^ship knew no kingship. Shihab- 
uddin was not a king like other kings; he was, in status, toe second 
most important member of a ‘family corporation’, which had Ghur 
for its patrimony; throughout Ghur, therefore, the will of his elder 
brothers, as representing the corporation, was supreme. The Indian 
empire, Shihabuddin’s own creation, was his private affair, his 
pecuHum; he could do with it what he pleased; it would go to his 
descendants, or to his slaves, if he had no descendants. He could 
even give it away by will or by a sealed deed—as, in fact, he did. 
The Shansabani dynasty, for all its imperialistic ambitions, never 
emerged from toe swaddling-clothes of peasant family-feeling and 
peasant conception of law and right. In toe days of their crowning 
glory, toe two sons of Bahauddin Sam and their cousin of Bamian 
administered one of the most extensiye empires of the east on toe 
principles of a well-managed family farm; practical good sense, by 
accommodating closely related people to each other, made a legal 
limitation of duties and powers unnecessary. 

It is not to be imagined toat the hypothesis here put forward will 
cover all the facts. The fault lies partly with the facts themselves, for 
toev have an unfortunate habit of 'going wrong*. Other considerations 
besides family-feeling and regard for law influenced toe actions of the 
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Shansabani princes. Alauddin Jabansuz imprisoned the sons of 
Bahauddin Sam and kept their patrimony of Firuz Koh in his own 
hands; his son, Saifuddin, while setting theni free, left them to starve, 
even Shihabuddin, when dividing the famdy inheritance among the 
Shansabani princes after his brother s death, gave tlie family seat 
of Finiz Koh not to Ghiyasuddin s son, Mahmud, but to Giiiyasuddiii s 
son-in-law, Malik Ziyauddin. Partly, also, the fault lies with tlie 
theory, for theories do not always appear in time to direct people 
aright. The Shansabanis had no gift for speculation; they simply 
kept in mind what their forefathers had done and tried to walk in 
their footsteps. No clear law of succession is laid down eitlier in the 
speeches attributed to them or in the histories of early writers. Today, 
eight hundred years after the events, we can only hope to rediscover 
their law, with which their conception of royal authority was or¬ 
ganically connected, by studying the actual division of inheritance 
at each stage. There was injustice in the division because the kw 
was not dear; but even if the law had been clear as dayli^t, there 
would have been many cases of gross injustice, and this makes it im¬ 
possible for us to find any rule that will cover all the cases. With 
these two reservations, it may be confidently stated that the Hindu 
joint-family is the nearest counterpart to the Shansabani dynasty. 
Ghiyasudd^ governed his brother, cousins, and nephews not as their 
suzerain or overlord but as their pater, his will was the will to their 
‘father; no resistance to it was possible, for rebellion is only per¬ 
mitted against ‘kings’. Thou^ the Shansabani system of family 
rights often assured a safe and comfortable life for the younger 
brofliers and nephews of the ruler, it must not be imagined diat the 
conception (rf the royal family as a ‘corporation’—^if that term may 
be permitted—tended to make its power permanent. The tendency 
was towards a more rapid dissolution. It was less permanent, in 
fact, than the father-poisoning, brother-killing, son-suspecting 
dynasties with whom history is only too familiar. For a generation, 
however, the affection and good sense of the two brothers prevented 
its faults from being seen. 

The brothers were, indeed, remarkable. No two sons of the same 
modier could have been more unlike. Ghiyasuddin had the tempera¬ 
ment of a wise and farsighted epicurean. He took to the pleasures 
of life in moderation. The sparkling of the crystalline glass and in¬ 
spiration of good feDowship had drawn him to wine in his youthful 
days. But he gave it up-^pparentlv without anv effort—^as his 
ph^ical powers dethned and cmisoled himself with oomegranatp 
juice, which was still served to him with the same ceremony and 
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irom the same vessels. Another substitute for drinking, if we may be¬ 
lieve the historian, was charity, which also produces a pleasant nervous 
ejdiilaration. 'He distributed his gilts among the pious and the needy 
in east and west, in Arabia. Persia, Tunustan, and Hind. Their names 
were recorded in his Diwan and their allowances were regularly sent 
to them.' His only passion so far as he was capable ot a passion was 
hunting, and his game-laws were stern. “From Firuz Koh, which was 
his summer capital, to the territory {zamin) and cit)- ot Dawar, there 
is a distance ot forty farsang; no human being dared pursue any game 
between these fwo places. In Zamindawar he had laid out a garden, 
which he named the ‘Garden of Aram’. “By God! No king in the 
world has possessed a garden equal to it in pleasantness and fresh¬ 
ness. Its length was more than sufficient for two courses of a horse 
and its glades were adorned with pine and juniper trees and shrubs 
and odoriferous herbs. Adjoining me wall of the garden he had 
ordered a plain equal to it in length and breadth to be cleared.” 

“Once every year, at the sultan’s direction, a nargah (semicircle) 
of fifty or sixty farsangs was drawn and it took a whole month for 
the hmitsmen at the two extremities to join. More than ten thousand 
wild beasts were tbus driven into the plain adjoining the garden. 
The sultan came to the pavilion of the garden and held a convivial 
entertainment, while his officers and slaves were permitted, one by 
one, to enter the plain and kill the game before him.” But even more 
than the chase, Ghiyasuddin loved good company. Though men of 
scholarly ability and genius were wanting in Ghur, he succeeded in 
attracting persons whose company was congenial to him. A man 
like Ghiyasuddin was not likely to do anytliing heroic; but neither 
was he in danger of mining his health by dissipation or of being 
caught napping by his vigilant and hostile neighbours. He ascended 
the throne at the age of twenty and mled for forty-three years. He 
h£^l no love for administrative work. He hated the toils of long 
campaigns and only undertook them to secure the stability of his 
throne. His most remarkable quality was his sense of proportion. 
He saw men and things in tiieir proper perspective and clearly 
distinguished the possible from the impossible, the safe from the 
dangerous. There was no danger in fitting the Chuzz or in attacking 
Herat. But Khwarazm and Khita were formidable powers. Ghivas- 
uddin was not the man to bow his head to anyone, but he knew How 
to maintain peace and good relations by a polite aloofness which 
seemed to indicate conscious strength and power. If Ghiyasuddin 
never embarked on the sea of political adventure, his rivals also took 
ettre not to get into his way. 
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Shihabuddiu was a inau oi dillereut stamp. He worked at iever- 
lieat and acaieved through repeated aud uuiiagging ehorts what otiiers 
have won thi'ougd genius ana ability. His restless energy was a souree 
of misfortune to himself and d cause of grave discomtort to otiiers. 
Worse than that, he attempted tasks totally beyond his strength, 
and. left to himselt. would have dragged everything to ruin. Jror- 
tunately for the Ghuriau state, Chiyasuddin was no adventurer, and 
so long as he lived, he directed the unquiet spirit of his )'ounger 
brother into sale aud profitable channels. Of the two, Ghiyasuddiu 
was decidedly the superior; no one knew this better tlian Shihabuddin 
himself, who alwaj's ran to Ghur for advice, ordeis, or suggestions 
whenever he was in trouble. 

A few words may be added about the religion, or rather the sect, 
of the two brothers. The Shansabani princes, hke the people ardund 
them, belonged to the Karami sect. “The founder of this sect, Abu 
Abdullah (Muhammad) bin Karam, was a pious but ignorant man 
from Sijistan, who collected something from ever\' religion into his 
book and succeeded in getting his views accepted by tlie illiterate 
peasants of Gharjistan, Ghur and Khurasan. A new sect was thus 
manufactured. Sultan Mahmud bin Subuktagin lent him con¬ 
siderable support and the Shias as well as the traditionists (orthodox 
Sunnis) suffered much at the hands of the Karamis. Thev lielieve 
in a material God and are akin to the sect of the Kharijis. ^Ve consider 
the Karamis among the sifatis^^ because Abu Abdullah bin Karam 
believes in the reality of God’s attributes and, in addition, believes 
Him to be material and actually like unto other matter. The Karami 
sect, later on, became divided into twelve sections of which six are 
more important— Abidiah, Nuniah, Zariniah, Ishaqiah, Wahidiah, and 
(the best) Haisamiah. Everyone of these sects has different doctrines 
of its own, but as these opinions are confined to illiterate fools, we 
do not consider them established schools of thought. We confine 
ourselves to the works of the learned. Abu Abdullah (bin Karam) 
asserts that the station of God on the throne (arsh), that He is above 
the throne and that He possesses attributes. In his b<x)k Punhhment 
of the Grave {Azah-i Qahr) he says that God is single in his substance’ 
and ‘attributes' and that He is pressing the throne on the upper sidt\ 
He thinks that God can change His position in space as well as His 
nature and that He can descend. Some of the Karamis hold that 
God only occupies a part of the throne while others hold that He 
occupies die whole of it. According to the latter sect, the station 
of God is above the throne and within its confines.’’25 

There can be little doubt that the rapid spread of the Karami sect 
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was due to a leactioa against the fundamental ^iritual conc^tions. 
of Islam. The Karamis were neither Sunnis nor Shias; they were 
Muslim pagans. Allah was to sit on His throne just as Buddha (before 
Him) had sat on his lotus. He was'also, like the previous gods of 
Gharjistan and Ghur, to possess all human attributes. It must not be 
fcHTgotten that these hill tribes had for centuries worshipped the gods 
of Mahayana Buddhism and that there was an inherent tendency in 
their minds to interpret Islam along idolatrous lines. Their peasant 
imagination could not, even negatively, conceive of a being for whom 
time and space did not exist. Left to themselves, they would have 
made Allah into a god—as anthropomorphic and material as the idols 
that had gone before Him. There had been a change in tlie number 
of deities—^the one had displaced the many—^but no change in the 
conception of the deity was possible till the mind of the worshippers 
had changed. Some literal knowledge of the Quran, a fanatical re¬ 
solve not to understand its message and spirit, and a smattering of 
Aristotle’s logic and of his (wholly indefensible) distinction between 
‘substance’ and ‘attributes' was sufficient to niake out a case for an 
idolatrous interpretation of Islam. 'The Karamian cosmogony also de¬ 
rived great strength from the age long yearning of die pagan heart for 
a god that can be seen, heard and adored. For over a century, this, 
die most backward of Muslim sects, held the field in these hilly tracts. 
Then a great change came over the Muslim world. Sheikh Abdul 
Qadir of Jilan took die revolutionary step of publishing the esoteric 
doctrines of mysticism, which he in common with all mystics held to 
be the fundamental principles of the Muslim faith, broadcast among 
die Musalmans. The new mystic movement, if it may be so called in 
contradistinction to the esoteric mysticism of earlier days, developed 
with remarkable rapidity The change inaugurated by the great shaikh 
met with die approval of all thou^tful Muslims. 'The mystics were 
organized into regular ‘orders* {sUsilahs) and took to dieir work with 
an earnestness and zeal which has, in the history of Islam, been only 
surpassed by the fiery revolutionism of the early Saracens. Educating 
the Musalmans, most of whom were still immersed in the old-world 
ideas of anthropomorphic paganism, was as much the work of a raysdc 
missionary as Ae conversion of the infidel. Now a mvstic is the Veiy 
opposite a pagan. He lives by the light of his iiiner faith, preferring 
die unseen to the visible. He holds space and time in contempt and 
denies their reality. The materialistic references in sacred texts are 
explained, or explained away. God, the one, the absdute, is the to¬ 
tality of existence. There is no distinction between God and iio-God; 
he alone exists. The ‘threats of hell’ are as immaterial to the true 
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mystic as the hopes of paradise^—^both are dismissed away as mean¬ 
ingless fears. We live for the Lord alone. 

Even the hill-tribes of Ghur were included in the extension propa¬ 
ganda of the new mystic' leaders Though Ghiyasuddin and Shihabud¬ 
din had been brought up in the Karami faith, its influence had begun 
to wane. The two sultans of Ghur were naturally affected by the 
change that was taking place in the religious consciousncjss of their 
contemporaries. But each adapted himself to the situation in a charac¬ 
teristic mamier. ‘When Shihabuddin ascended the tlirone of Ghazni, 
he found that the citizens of Ghazni and its ncighboiirluxxl believed in 
Imam Abu Hanifa Kufi and he conformed to their faith by beconnng a 
Hanafi.* This was a wise and diplomatic ino\^'. A difference of opinion 
between the king and his subjects is not desirable; a wise monarch 
will either bring over his subjects to his own religion or else go over 
to theirs, the latter being the easier and the most politic course. But 
if, perchance, the citizens of Ghazni had still been Buddhists?... 
Ghiyasuddin’s conversion to Sliafi'ism seems to have bcc'ii more sincere 
and was, apparently, the result of a long deliberation. lie dreamt onc! 
night that he was present in a mosc|ue with Qazi Wahidnddin Marr 
war-nidi, when Imam Shali'i came in and led them both in prayer. 
Next day the sultan a.sked Qazi Wahidnddin to deliver a sermon. 
Before commencing the sermon the qazi related a dream he had the 
previous night. It was in every detail the same as the sultan’s dream. 
This incident decided Ghiyasnddin’s wavering mind and he formally 
went over to the ShaP'i sect. Tlie sultan’s conversion was natnrallv 
resented by the Karami scholar-priests, who stood to lose the roval 
patronage which had hitherto been extendcid to them. Their leader, 
Imam Sadniddin Ali Ilaizam Naishapnri, who was professor at a 
college in Afshin (Gharjistan) wrote a satire on the sultan: “There 
are plenty of Shafi'i merchants in Khurasan, Your majesty will find 
them waiting before the palaces of all the princes. But yon will search 
the seven climes in vain for a king who belongs to the Shafi'i sect,.. 
If it was necessary to change vour ancestral faith, you might have 
become a Hanafi like other kings... By God! Imam Abu Ilanifa and 
Imam Shafi'i will both tell you on the Day of Judgment: Tt is not 
good to fly needlessly from one door to another.’ ” It was not safe to 
live in Ghiyasuddin’s dominions after satirising him; but Imam Sadr- 
uddin repented after a year of exile and Ghiyasuddin, never a perse¬ 
cutor, allowed him to return. 

’The peace concluded by Alp Ghazi with Khwarazm Shah soon after 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin’s death did not last long. Alauddin’s attitude 
seems to have been pacific; the campaigns of the last war had ruined 
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two harvests of Khurasan; he had other enemies also and would have 
preferred peace. But Shihabuddin was in a bellicose mood. His suc¬ 
cess in In^a had turned his head. His khutba was read in all mosques 
from Herat to Assam and his power was acknowledged supreme. He 
would brook no rival. It was not enough that Khwaiazm Shah should 
be willing to allow him precedence as a senior man; his kingdom had 
to be wiped off the map So long as Persia, Iraq and J^warazm 
remained united under a single sceptre, the king of Ghazni would 
be reckoned a ruler of secondary importance. The war of 1202-4 had 
been a failure; the ravages of the Ghurlan army had rained the 
reputation of Shihabuddin in Khurasan. But not an inch of territory 
had been gained. Why? Khwarazm Shall was obviously weak. He 
had retired before the Ghurian armies without venturing to challenge 
them to a single battle. It was Ghiyasuddin who had carefully limited 
the sphere of the conflict. He would never allow his armies to march 
far from his base and insisted on taking advantage of every oppor¬ 
tunity for opening negotiations. Nothing was further from Ghiyas- 
uddin's thoughts than n war of life and death with his northern rival. 

Left to his own designs by his brothers death, Shihabuddin not 
only recommenced the struggle but changed the character of the con¬ 
flict. He was determined to strike at the heart of the enemy; if 
Khwarazm was captured and Alauddin driven away from his capital, 
it would be easy to overrun Kliurasan and Iraq. It was a purely 
aggressive war, but Shihabuddin expected success to justify his 
vandalism. The secpiel .showed that he had miscalculated every im¬ 
portant factor in the situation. Instead of having to fight with Alaud¬ 
din Kliwarazm Shah he was met by a population in arms, bent on 
fighting to death to protect their hrimcs and hearths from the barlxi- 
rians of Ghur and c()n\'iiiced bv their sultan and their prit'sts alike 
that a struggle? against Shihabuddin was a ‘holy war, II(?rc was no 
distinction between Brahmans and Kshattrivas, between Aryans and 

— • ' r 

non-Aryans. Every peasant and citizen who could shoot an arrow or 
draw a sword came out to have a fling at the unprincipled aggressor. 
Driven to the wall, Khwarazm Shah bowed his proud head to die 
ground and appealed to his overlord, the king of Qara-Kliita, for help. 
The Gor Khan decided to help him, and his feudatories, the Afrasiyabi 
maliks of Turkistan and the sultamis salatin of Samarqand, also 
marched to the relief of Khwarazm. Shihabuddin was caught in a vice. 

: To quote Juwayni once more: “Shihabuddin started the war again. 
This time he was determined to strike at the capital of the empire 
of Khwarazm. When Alauddin heard of his advance, he marched by 
way of the desert to Khwarazm, The armv of Ghur was more in 
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nundber than ants and locusts. Khwarazm Shah infonned the citueas 
of the intention of the enemy and the sudden danger that was threat¬ 
ening them. They rallied to the call. With tmc heart and one voice 
they determined to fight it out to the last All possible preparations 
were made. Imam Muhammad Shiliabuddin Xhayuqi, a pillar for the 
faith and a castle for the state, repeatedly preached to the people on 
the duty of defending (heir homes and their fatherland; and on the 
basis of the tradition (hadis) —lie who dies for the protection of his 
life and his property is a martyr—^lie declared it to he a just and 
righteous war of self-defence. The patriotic entliuslasm of the people 
rose to a high pitch; they were thoroughly united in their detennina- 
tion to fight. Alauddin sent messengers to summon his iior.se and foot 
from the provinces and also appealed to the Gor Khan for help. He 
formed his camp on the hank of the Nuzwar Canal and in a few days 
some seventy tnousand people had collected nndc*r his banner. Tlie 
Ghurians with their bluff and bluster—and they were numerous enough 
to turn the Oxus into a desert—encamped on the (opposite) eastern 
bank. Shiliabuddin asked them to search for a ford and began to 
put his men and elephants in order with the intention of crossing the 
Nuzwar next dav and offering battle to Khwarazm Shah. 

“Snddeiilv news arrived that Taniku of Taraz, tlu; commander of 
the Qara Khitai troops, was very near. lie was accompanii^d bv the 
sultanus salatin of Samarqand. The Ghurians foresaw the defeat and 
disgrace that awaited them and determined to decamo without 
achieving their object. Shihabuddin ordered them to burn their heavy 
baggage at night and keep awake. Wlien the Ghurians began their 
retreat, Khwarazm .Shah pursued them like a ferocious tiger. At Ilazar 
Saf (or Ilazar Asp) Shihabuddin turned back and offered battle. Tlie 
Khwarazmians attacked his right wing. Many Ghnrian officers and 
amirs were captured, ♦heir standards were knocked df)wn, and their 
glory departed. The remnant of the Ghnrian army was pursued bv the 
Khwarazmians—even as a horse might pursue a mare—^np to Saif- 
abad, which thev succeeded in reaching in a state of utter demcffaliza- 
tion. Alauddin returned to Khwarazm with the treasure, elephants, 
camels, and horses, which he had captured, to enjoy the good fortune 
that had befallen him.** 

But further misfortunes were in store for Shihabuddin. Alauddin 
did not care to molest his retreat bevond Saifabad, but a more danger¬ 
ous enemy lay waiting for him. The Oara Khitan general, Taniku, who 
was acknowledged by all parties to be the greatest militarv genius of 
the age, in.stead of marching to Khwarazm, as Shihabuddin expected, 
had rapidly moved southwards and blocked up the route bv which 
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the flying Ghurians wished to return to Balkh. Even the sultan s iron 
nerves fwed him when he discovered the clever move of the enemy. 
‘"The Khitan army and the maliks of Turkistan”, Minhajus Siraj teus 
us, “had crossed the Oxus and lay on the path of the Ghurian army. 
When the sultan reached Andkhud, the vanguard of the Turkistau 
infidels attacked his camp on Wednesday afternoon. The Ghurian 
advance guard, led by Husain Khaimil, governor of Kazrawan, drove 
them away. Husain Kharmil then came to the sultan. ‘The Musalmans 
are victorious at this moment*, he said, ‘and the infidels have been 
defeated. It would be best if your majesty ordered the main army 
to attack the infidels immediately, so that they may be driven away 
and a great victory fall to our lot.’ ‘I have been longing for such a 
holy war for years’, the sultan replietl, ‘and the hour will not find 
me wanting. 'Tomorrow morning, with the help of God, I will give 
them battle and see to which party the Lord grants success.’ Though 
still firm in his religious conviction, Husain Kliarmil saw that the 
sultan was greatly upset. He knew also that the infidels were too 
numerous for the Ghurians. The Musalmans had been worn out in 
their retreat from Khwarazm; their h(;rses had grown lean for want 
of fodder and were in no position to make a stand. The Tartars, on 
the other hand, were well supplied with provisions and had been 
allowed a good rest. Kharmil withdrew from the sultan’s presence and 
fled away in the night to Kazrawan with the five thousand soldiers 
ho commanded. Most of the Ghurian cavalry, whose horses were too 
weak to fight, also fled away. Onlv a hnv horeemen of the centre and 
the royal slavc‘s were left with the sultan in the morning. Shihab- 
iiddin form(‘d his lines and began the battle. The infidel troops sur¬ 
rounded him on all .sides and enclosed him in their cf>ils. “ ‘Only a few 
persons from the armv of Islam have been left’, his slaves advised 
him, ‘we must not march to battle.’ But the sultan persisted. Only a 
hundred Ghurian horsemen and Turkish slaves and a few elephants 
were left with him; they took their position in finnt of his horse and 
gave up their lives in trying to protect him. The canopy above the 
sultan’s head was riddled with Tarftar arrows but nothing would in¬ 
duce him to turn back. Finallv, one of his Turkish slaves, named Aibak 
Jop’, came and cautrht hold of his reins and forced him to fly for refuge 
to the fort of Andkhud.” 

“The Khitans surrounded Andkhud and beiran to mine the walls. 
The place w’as about to fall when Shihabuddin received a messatre 
from the sultanus salatin of Samarqand: ‘Out of regard for the faith, 
I do not wish a sultan of Islam to fall into the hands of the infidels, 
who are sure to put him to death. I would advise you to give up all 
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your men, elephants and horses for the sake of your hfe, 1 will inter¬ 
cede for you with tliese infidels.' Shiliabuddiu gave up all the treasures 
and arms he had for the sake of his personal security and, thanks 
to the intermediation of the sultanus salatin, he was allowed, after 
much difficulty, to come out of the fort. Soon afterwards he received 
a confidential message from Khwarazm Shah: ‘You began the war. 
We should now make peace.’ Shiliabuddin swore that he would five 
at peace with Kliwarazm Shah and promised to come to his help 
whenever he was commanded to do so. So peace between tlie two 
sultans was made." 

Shihabuddin’s defeat at Andkhud was the signal for a general revolt 
in his dominions. Yikluz, the governor of Ghazni, made up his mind 
to ignore tlic sultan.^O Another officer, Aibak, who was with the sultan 
at Andkliud, Hew in haste to Multan, and after assassinating the 
governor, Amir Dad Ila.san, in a private interview, succeeded in emi- 
vincing the people by a forged far man that the sultan had appointed 
him tlieir governor. Still more ominous was the nivolt of Sarka, the 
leader of the Khokars of the Judi hills, who wished to carve out an 
independent principality for himself, and with the intention of ulti¬ 
mately capturing Laliore had raised a tumult from the Jhelum to the 
Indian Ocean. Qutbuddin, the viceroy of India, however, remained 
loyal. 

The skill and peiseveranee with which Shihalmddin ret'stablishcd 
his authority over the empire, shines in pleasant contrast with the 
military and political blunders which had led to the catastrophe of 
Andkhud. Yilduz, the governor of Ghazni, offered Shihabuddin battle 
instead of welcoming him, and the sultan, who was in no position to 
fight, proceeded to Multan. Aibak also prov(?d a traitor, but many 
loyal soldiers had bv now gathered round Shihabuddin. He defeated 
and captured Aibak and them returned to Ghazni with such forces 
as he could collect on the frontier. Tlic nobles of Ghazni repcntal of 
their haste and error, for a rebellion against the sultan had no chance 
of success so kmg as he was loyally supported by the great viceroy 
of India. Tlic sultan forgave them and their leader and entered his 
capital in peace. 

The tribal tumults in India, which had cut off all communications 
between Ghazni and Lahore, had still to he suppressed, aiul in the 
winter of 1205-6 Shihabuddin started on his last Indian expcxlition. 
The frontier tribes were the first difficulty. Sultan Mahmud had estab¬ 
lished gairisons and btiilt forts in their territor>% but they were still 
Buddhists and Shihabuddin realised that nothing short *of their con¬ 
version would solve the problem. "So the Tarahiyh infidels—who lived 
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in the hills between Ghazni and the Punjab, and eexosidered the 
slaying oi a Musabnan the straight path to paradise—^were brou^t 
within the pale of Islam, partly mrough Idn^ess and partly through 
fcMTce. About three or four lakhs of infidels, who wore the sacred 
thread, were made Musalmans in this expedition.” 

Shihabuddin next summoned Qutbuddin Aibek, and Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish, who was then governor of Badaun, with their forces, and 
sent contingents of his troops to suppress the Khokar chiefs. “The 
Khokars, whose territory extended from the Indus to the feet of the 
Siwalik Hills, were a grave source of trouble and disgrace to the 
Musalmans, for they used to put to the rack every Musalman they 
captured. The Musalmans, whom the sultan had settled round about 
Peshawar, were in special danger from the attack of Khokars and 
their communications with the Punjab were cut off. The Khokars had 
neither religion nor creed. When a daughter was born to one of them 
he would stand at the door of his house and cry: Ts there anyone 
who will accept this girl for his wife?’ If some one accepted her, well 
and good, otherwise he would instantly put his daughter to deatli. 
Among them one woman had many husbands. When any of the 
husbands was with their common wife, he left a sign of his at the 
door; if another husband came at the same tinie, he would see the 
sign and depart. Such were die people who considered it an act of 
piety to oppress the Musalmans.” The Khokar chiefs were subdued 
with a thoroughness diat left a rankling bitterness in their hearts. But 
at the same time vigorous attempts to convert them were made by 
private individuals and Shihabuddin gave great favours to the chiefs 
who joined his faith.27 

A year and a half of hard work had restored his empire to its 
former strength and Shihabuddin made up his mind to challenge the 
Qara-Khitai Turks ‘I have determined*, he wrote to the governor of 
Bamiyan, ‘to wage a holy war against the infidels of Turldstati. 
Collect the forces of your territory on the bank of the Oxus immedi¬ 
ately on the receipt of this order, and construct a bridge across the 
river so that the army may have no diflSculty in crossing it. He started 
from Lahore in February 1206, but was not destined to lead the cam¬ 
paign. At a place, called Damvak, on the bank of the Indus, he was 
assassinated by a ‘lieretic*.2S Tlie triumphant march was turned into 
a funeral procession, and it was with great difficulty that the wazir, 
Khwaja Moidul Mulk, succeeded in preventing the royal treasure 
from being plundered bv the sultan's slaves, and conveyed his master's 
bier to Ghazni, where he was buried in the mausoleum of his 
daughter. 
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NOTKS & REFERENCES 

1. Ghazni is generally written in Persian as duiznian, or the two Ghaznis. The two 
cities were situated on the tw'o banks of the river Helmand. ‘Ghaznin* though some¬ 
what inaccurate is more tolerable in English. Later the author accepted *Ghazni’~ED. 

2. Sec Appendix One for the early history of Chur. 

3. According to Minhajus Siraf, Saituddin Hcd at Bahnun's approach but W'as cap¬ 
tured and brought back. 

4. Ferishta. According to Mmfutjtti Siraj both the iMalies were fixed on tlie one 
arch bridge of Ghazni. 

5. Alauddin even ordered all tlu; graves of the sultans oj Ghu/.in\ with the uxceptioii 
of the graves of Sultan Mahmud, Sultan Mas'ud and Sultan Ibrahim, to be dug 
up. The skeletons unearthed were thrown into the flumes. 

6. Sec Appendix Two. 

7. Ferishta saj's the brothers were re-apixiiiitcd governors ol .Saojah. According to 
the Tobaqat-i Nasiri, howi'vcT, both the brothers had a very difficult time after 
their release fmm prison. Their great misfortune was their i>overty. ShihaUiddin 
sought refuge at the court of his iinele, Fakhniildin Mas'iid. whom Alauddin hud 
appointed governor of Bamian after conquering that province. Ghiyasuddin kept 
hanging about liis cou.sin's eouii and siM'ins to have deixrnded for his sustenance on 
the charity of his father’s servants. 

8. Atvtval pidarat uihail hiu ra bwiyad 

Ta kftalq-i-jtiliun jumla Im bi<hd tiftad 
Han! Ta nu-di7ti za baUr-i Takinahad 

Bar ta sar-i-mtdk-i-Aal-i-Mahmnd In had, 

9. Ferishta's account is inaccurate and conflicting: at one place he says titut Gltazni 
was captured hy Alauddin Jahansuz while later on he asserts that it was cfitiqiiercd 
by Khusrau Shah. 1 am inclined to think that the Ijiirlmiities piactised by Alamldin 
bad made the annexation of Ghazni impossible; the inhabitants were too hostile. After 
the defeat of Sultan Saiijar, the Ghizz chiefs plundered Mery and Khurasan with 
barbaric atrocities and their wandering bands overran the whole empire. One of 
these bands seems to have ccniquered Ghazni. 

10. Ghazni was not taken witliout considerable difficnlty and risk. Ttic barbarous 

Ghizz had neither the engineering skill nor the foresight to n’coiistruct the old fort 
of Ghazni. Too weak to meet the army of Chur in the open field, tht‘y dug a trench 
round their camp, and fought with the reckless and desxH'ratc valour of their tribe. 
The Ghurian attempt to storm the trenches prov(’d a signal failure, Ghiyasuddin gave 
up the task in despair and retired after sending some of his men to Shihahuddin, who 
was still grimly sticking to his duly. Tlie Ghizz cheered by their sticci^ss, rushed 
across the trench, broke the Ghurian centre, and capturing the royal standard of 
Ghur, bore it back triumphantly with tiiein. Ific Ghurian ri;^!t and left, m^eing 

their standard cross the trench, imagined that their centre had pierced through 

the d^ence. They rushed to its aid. The lu>stile troops wero mixed together 

hopelessly; figjhting fiercely round the standard, the Ghizz and the f»hurians cr{»sed 
the trench in a mingled tluong. Ghiyasuddin returned to the front when ho 

heard of Um lucky turn of events and his attack decided the issue. The Ghurian army 
then proceeded to strike off the heads of the Ghizz.' The city ami its territories were 
conquered and annexed, 

11. We hear of a friction however in the early years of Gliiyasuddin’s rdgn. Shihali- 
uddin was dissatisfied with his position as a mere officer of his brother's court an.d 
retired to Sistan. where he lived for a whole winter td the court of a Sislani mtdlk. 
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With the spring Ghiyasuddin’s love for his brother returned. He sent his officers 
to invite Shihabuddin back and bestowed on him the southern tracts of his kingdom 
as a semi-independent governorship. 

12. If the terms Icingdom’ and ’tmapire’ are to be applied to the Ghurian state, it 
would be more correct to say that Ghiyasuddin was emperor, while Shihabuddin, as 
ruler of Ghazni, was a subordinate king. Nevertheless, in accordance with the customs 
of CMiur, Shihabuddin’s conquests in India and elsewhere were his own by right and 
would descend to his sons, or, failing them, to his slaves. The situation was, no 
doubt, illogical and, but for the good sense of the two brothers, would have led to 
difficulties. 

13. 1 venture to add a passage from a munog^ph 1 am preparing on the period: 

“With the accession of Saifuddin II, in 557 we come face to face in Ghur with 

that school of politicians which had appeared tw'o or three decades earlier in other 
parts of the Muslim world. The great ideas of the Persian renaissance—^its devotion 
to the .sacred soil of Jian and loyalty to the imperial throne as the symbol of Persian 
culture and civilization, its standard of gentlemanly conduct and good breeding, its 
code of honour in war and its canons of morality in peace—^had been gradually dis¬ 
appearing from the minds of men. The rapid fall of the Seljuq monarchy in the sixth 
decade of the twelfth century made matters worse. No genuine Persian family came 
to the front to bear the Herculean biuden of Nizamulmulk and Sanjar, while the 
Turkish dynasties which had forcibly seized a limb or two of the great Leviathan, 
were unable to accommodate themselves to the time-honoured traditions of Persian 
monarchy. Worse than that, neither the politicians nor the common people had any 
sane political philosophy to live by. Of cour.se hiunan life must be based on some 
principles or other. It is a question of belter or worse; of morality or selfishness. So 
the age of the SItah Nama was followed by the age of the Gulistan; for die Gulistan 
also, like all other great books, has principles and maxims—of a sort. 

‘Tt is possible to trace something of a family likeness between the characters that 
in all countries come to the front at the fall of great empires. Lack of deep political 
or personal loyalties, freedom from moral scruples and the trammels of tradition, 
diplomatic cleverness and restless ambition are, perhaps, the most universal features. 
But the differences are also remarkable. Some empires leave their subjects disunited 
and weak while others leave theii sulijects disunited but strong. The Seljuq empire 
belonged to the latter class. We will .seek in vain among the officers and politicians 
of the post-Sanjar period for the effeminacy and luxurious idleness so characteristic 
of the nobles of the later Mughal empire. They were brave and fearl^s and regarded 
a life of ease and comlort with contempt. And one great strain of the Persian renais¬ 
sance at least survived in thm in full vigour—the spirit of mad, dare-devil and 
reckless adventure. Failing in other things, here they failed not. But neither individuals 
nor societies can be saved by strength alone. The age of Shihabuddin was a doonaed 
age. 

“As we foDow the careers of the three ruling dynasties of the age—^the Imams of 
Alamut, the Ghurians, and the Khwarazmians—and the officers who surrounded them, 
we cannot help noting a remarkable difference between the character of the new 
generation and the old. The new generation is more efficient but less scrupulous; it 
has greater fondness for warfare but is even more given to diplomacy, intrigue and 
craft. The loyal and simple-hearted Qutbuddin of Khwarazm is succeeded by his 
spare-framed and astute son, Atisiz, model for all traitors, whose greatness as a 
soldier lay in fact diat he won all his campaigns without risking a serious battle. The 
humble and self-sacrificing zeal of Hasan bin Sabbidi and Kia Buzurg Uniid is not 
to be found in their successors at Alamut; the remarkable mrganization they had 
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<L»tablished was callously utilized to obtain the Inuunat for Zindus Salam and his 
successors and to secure for them the status of gods among men. Alauddin Jahansuz 
may, very imprudently, destroy a prosperous city he could have annexed, but. he 
would not have stooped to strike an enemy below tire knee, and in spite of great 
temptations, refrained from resorting to the assassin's dagger to revenge the un¬ 
deniably great wrong his lamily had suffered. Ilis son and nephews were men of 
different stamp—^less educated but more unscrupulous. The traditional morality of 
the Ghuiian hill chiefs was not allowed to stand in the way of their imperialistic 
ambitions." 

14. A section of the Ismaili Shias, so known after their reputed fomider. flic 
Ismaiiis only believe in She first seven Imams while the orthodox (mvia ashari) Shins 
believe in the twelve Imams. 

15. So in Ferishta. Nizamuddin Ahmad, whose brief account has been incorporated 
by Ferishta in his more detailed narrative, says nothing about the raja’s wife. 

16. Minhajus Siraj on whom we have to depend for most of the iiifonnation \vc get 
about Chur, is very brief in his account of Shihabuddin's invasion. This is unfortunate, 
for Minhajus Siraj, though a courtly historian, was a truthful man and a critical 
student of the Taiiaqat-i Nasiri has little difficulty in separating official plaudits from 
bare truth. Apart from the works n'ferred to later, I have relied on Ferishta, Nizam¬ 
uddin and the brief references in the Tah(Uf<it-i Nasiri for the events of this chapter. 

17. The Ghaznavid princes were put to <leath when Ghiyasuddin and Shihabuddin 
were starting on a famous campaign against Khwarazm Shah. It was apparently done 
to prevent malefactors from using any of the princes for the furtherance t>f their 
designs. This seems to have been the prevailing practice. At a later date, when 
Alauddin Khwarazm Shah was iiying from his capital at the approach of Chengiz 
Khan, his mother, Tuikan Khatnn, ordered all the captive princes at Khwarazm to be 
put to death. 

18. Delhi was not then an important town. Iti importance dates from the Slave 
kings. Ilero, as elsewhere, Ferishta overrates the importance of Delhi. 

19. Roughly, a karoh nii|^t he reckoned as equal to a modem Indian kos, a 
distance of two miles. 

20. As appears from the si;qnel, Khaiulay Rai was not awarct that he was fighting the; 
.sultan himself. His attention was merely drawn to a person he considered to be a 
formidable warrior in the enemy ranks. 

21. The Afghans, properly so-called, were the tribes known by that name, who 
inhabited the region between Kabul and Peshawar. They had only been partially con¬ 
verted by the time of Shihabuddin. Afghanistan is a modern term, since Ahmad Shah 
Alidali lyelonged to an Afghan tribe, the name was given to the whole country over 
w'hich he and his successors ruled. There was no ‘Afghanistan’ in the middle ages. We 
read of Ghazni, Gliur, Kabul, Herat, Balkli, etc., but never of Afghanistan, The group 
of tribes, called Khaljis, lived in the southern region between Taldnalxid and Sistan. 
They seem to have been quite distinct from the Afghans as well as the Turks. What¬ 
ever their origin or early history, they considered themselves a different people. It will 
be observed that while \he Ghurians, and to an extent the Khaljis were the old subjects 
of the Shansabani dynasty, the Afghans were a later acquisition. Shihabuddin swms 
to have felt Uiat he had not the same claims to their loyalty. 

22. Majlis means meeting or assembly. The xrieetings at the sultan's palace or 
pavilion were of two kinds: the M^Iis-i Khas or a confidential meeting of the great 
officers for discussion of important administrative and political measures, and MajUs-i 
Am or Bar-t-Am (Darbar) which was a public sitting of the sultan for administrative 
and judicial business, when in theory at least, the li^ of approaching the sultan and 
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laying hig complaint before the tiuone was accorded to every subject. Informal meetings 
lor dancing, music, el^hant-fights, drinking, etc., were also beld and the term Majlisd 
Aish was given to them. 

23. Shihabuddin, in his anxiety to wash off the disgrace f*t his former defeat, 
seems to have chosen for the second battle the spot where he had been defeated 
before. 

24. Sijat means attribute; sifatis are those who believe in the attributes oS. Ood. 

25. Shahrastani, Kkabul Milall-i-^Wan Nahl. I am indebted for the translation of this 
PiUi-iage from the Aruiiic text to Maulana Abu Bakr JShis Sahib, the learned, pious and 
tolerant Dean of the Muslim University. 

28. He is not to be identified with Tajuddin Yilduz, who was then gpvemor of 
Xirman. 

27. The conversion of the Khokars, according to Fcrishta, was due to a Muslim 
capuve, who won over a Khokar chief to his religion. On presenting himself at the 
sultan’s court, the chief was given a robe of honour together with a farman confirming 
him in his principality. ‘With this he returned and converted most of the Khokars 
to the Muslim religion, and only such of them as lived in out-of-the-way places failed 
10 embrace the new faith. But the conversion was not so rapid as Ferishta seems to 
imagine, for the Khokars whom we meet later on are mostly non-Muslim. 

28. It is generally thought that Shihabuddin was assassinated by the Khokars 
and a detailed account of how they accomplished their purpose is given by Ferishta. 
‘Twenty Khokar infidels’, he says, ‘whose sons and rdations had fallen in the battlles 
against the sultan, vowed revenge even at the cost of their own lives, and were on the 
look out for an opportunity of assassinating him. 

‘At marching time when the royal pavilion was being taken down, the Khokars 
carefully observed the places where the sultan lived and slept. On the 3rd of Sha'ban 
602 A. H. a Khokar came forward, wounded the sultan's porter with a dagger and 
fled. A tumult arose; all those near the place, and even the sultan’s personal atten¬ 
dants, crowded round the injured man. This gave the assa.ssins their opportunity. 
They cut a peg of the royal pavilion with their daggers forced in their entrance and 
came to the sultan’s chamber with their daggers drawn. The two or three Turkish 
daves, who were present, became immovable like dry wood from fear, and the Khokars 
unopposed, fell on the sultan and despatched him with twentytwo dagger wounds.’ 

These are the circumstantial details of a latter day story. Minhajus Siraj Jurjani, 
who was fifteen or sixteen years old at the time of the sultan’s death, merely states 
that he was assassinated by a ‘heretic devotee’ (fda-i-mulahida). I see no reason 
for distrusting Minhajus Siraj’s contemporary account. He bore no love for the 
‘heretics’ and had no motives for misrepresenting a fact of which everybody was 
aware. Attempts have been made to prove that the ‘heretic assassin’ was sent by 
Khwarazm Shah. But this Is a far-fetched hypothesis. All that we know of Khwaraxm 
Shah’s later career inclines us to believe that he leaked upon Shihabuddin as an ally. 
The wings of the eagle had been clipped at Andkhud. Alaudum was in no danger 
from him; and he had reasons to expect the latter’s support against the Qira-Khitai 
Turks whom he was preparing to challenge. Shihabuddin, it will be remembered, had 
marched against the ‘heretic’ forts during the Khurasan campaign. There seems no 
reason to doubt that the ‘heretic devotee* was sent by the Imam of Alanlut. 
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Appendix I 

It is difficult to say anything definite about the early history ot Chur. Unlike the 
Ghaznavids, tiie Ghuiians were not patrons of literature. Muslim civilization and 
culture, moreover, had not taken deep roots in that hill tract when Ghiyasuddin and 
Shihabuddin brought it into a sudden but shortlived prominence. It is doubtful 
whether posterity would have under any circumstances cared to preserve the works 
of the few second and third rate writers and poets whom the two brothers patropized. 
But only a few years after Shihabuddin's death Ghazni and Ghur were conqueriKl 
by the Khwarazmians, and following hard upon the heels of the Khwarazmians came 
the Mongols, who swept everything clean. The libraries, if any, must have been burnt; 
many cities were razed to the ground; every fort that could offer resistance was 
demolished, and th^ numlicr of persons who were killed in battles or butchered in 
cold blood surpasses anything recorded in historic times. Firuz Koh, the capital of 
Ghur, disappeared from the map and the Shansabani dynasty was completely exter¬ 
minated. The exotic civilization of the hill-tribes could not survive the holocaust. 
Qazi Minhajus Siraj Jurjani, who is our earliest and best authority on the Shansabani 
dynasty regrets in the Tahaqat-i Nasiri that he was unable, when composing that 
volume, to consult the authorities he had had with him at Ghur. They had been left 
behind when the Qazi fled from the Mongols after showing sonie fight, and in writing 
the earlier sections of his chapter on the dynasty, he had to trust to memory. The 
Qazi’s great grandfathet was one of the forty sons-in-law of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghazni. 
His father, Minhajuddin Usman, enjoyed a long and prosperous career in the service 
of the Ghurian brothers and was often employed on important and delicate missions. 
Though Qazi Minhajus Siraj was only fifteen years of age at the time of Shihabuddin's 
death, he had excellent opportunities of obtaining first-hand inlonnation from people 
who had witnessed the events he undertakes to describe. He moved, throughout his 
life, among the highest officers of Shihabuddin Ghuri and one of his cousins, Ziyauddin 
Tuki, had the distincKon of defending Bhatinda against Bai Pithora. 

Though the Indian campaigns of Shihabuddin are summarized with unpardonable 
brevity, the Tabaqat-i Nadr* is a detailed and reliable authority on the Shansabani 
dynasty from the time of Alauddin Jahansuz. The same rohance cannot be placed 
on its account of earlier rulers. The author, who was quite capable of lielieving that 
the Mongols and the Tartars were the Gog and Magog of ancient prophecy and that 
the Day of Doom was uncomfortably near, approached history in a more rational 
spirit. His official duties as a qazi had taught him the necessity of weighing 
twidence where human affairs and not religious dogmas were concerned. His account 
of the earlier princes of Ghur, which he gives for what it is worth, may be briefly 
summarized. When Zuhak Tazi, the Arab tyrant so graphically described in the 
hhah Nama was overthrown by Faridun, some of his descendants fled to the valley 
of Ztt Mayandish (Do not be afraid of him I) in the heart of Ghur. In that safe spot, 
surrounded by hills over 18,000 feet high, they were soon joined by other Arabs, 
whom the fall of Zuhak had .scattenid on the face of the globe; and, as is thrt habit 
of the Arabs, they multiplied rapidly. When, in later ages, they were c^mverted to 
Islam, they showed the excellence of their religious temper by their devotion to the 
house of Ae Prophet, Though the rest of the Muslim world was, at Muawiya’s order, 
abusing the Fourth Caliph from its pulpits, tlio Ghurians refused to partake in the 
vice, and when three generations later Abu Muslim Khurasani raised his standard 
against the Umayyad Caliphate, Faulad, son of Sbansab, a redoubtable Ghurian chief, 
led bis tribesmen to the support oi the great revolutionist. They also gave evidence 

thdr Semitic blood by the protection they offo-ed to Ae Jews. The following story 
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is a ^ipjcal Ghuiian traditum. In the time of the Caliph Uarunur Rashid die supremacy 
of Amir Banji, the Shansabani chief, was challenged by Shis, son of Bahram, chief 
of the rival Sheshani tribe. Civil war seemed imminent, but saner counsels prevailed 
and it was decided to submit the matter to the arbitration of the caliph. Both chiefs 
started for Baghdad. Banji on hi$ way came across a Jewish merchant who undertook 
to provide him with all the paraphmnalia of a civilized prince and instructed him 
in the etiquette of courts in return for his promise to expand his protection to the 
Jewish colony in his territory. Shis, less fortunate, had to disiday himself in the 
luxurious capital oi the caliphate in the short dress and barbaric manners of Ghur. 
Harunur Rashid was charmed by the excellent demeanour of Banji and assigned him 
the throne of Ghur. 

‘He is a gentleman', the caliph temaiked. The command of the Ghurian army was, 
I'owevcr, assigned to Shis and liis descendants us a hereditary right. "I he two families 
ernuinued to quarrel till the lime ul Ghiyasucldin, who hnully erusned the power of the 
Shisenians. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni is said to have bruugiit the independence of 
Ghur to an end by overpowering Muhammad, sun of Suri, in 1010. A list of the 
rulers of Ghur from Abu Ali, son of Muhammad, son of Suri whom Sultan Mahmud 
appointed king of Ghur, to the rise oi the seven stars is given by Minhajus Siraj, 

These tiaditions assume that the Glmrians were converted to the iuith in the iirst 
or second generation of Islam and that the Shansabani dynasty was ptominent irom 
the very iirst, Both claims can be definitely disxiroved. The extinct volume of Imam 
Abul Fazl Baihaqi's Tarikh-i Al-f Subuktagm, written some two hundred yeans before 
the Tabaqat-i Nasiri, gives us a very different pietuie oi the heroic and disunited hiJl- 
tribes. Mahmud's invasion of aj3. 1010 and his stiff fights with many chiefs, who had 
built their forts on the tops of their inaccessible hills, are descUbed in detail. Among 
the names of these chiefs, Muliammad, son of Suri, docs not appear. The chiefs, 
moreover, instead of being pious Muslim devotees of the house of the Prophet, are 
staunch ‘infidels’ imbued with the strength of thdr native hills and inspired by the 
love ot their gods. Mahmud pulls down their temples but he does not advance beyond 
a few stages. Nothing was to be had in that hilly region except hard blows : no golden 
idols, no rich temples, not even the possibility of a permanent land-tax. The great 
invader of India soon saw the futility of the campaign and gave it up. Ghur remained 
unsubdued. When embarking on tlic campaign Mahmud had concentrated his forces 
in the provinces of Garmsir and Nimroz on the banks of the river Helmand. Ho 
intended to penetrate into Ghur through the southern passes. This was apparently the 
best, if not the only, means of approach. The sultan is said to have taken his two 
sons, Muhammad and Mas'ud, along with his youngest brother, Yusuf, with him. 
When the army ventured into the land of infidels, the three princes were left behind 
in charge of Abul Fazl Baihaqi's grandmother. Our author had, therefore, good 
opportunities of knowing the characters of the Ghurian frontiers. He could not have 
called the Ghurians infidels if they had really been Musalmans. 

A second attempt to overpower Ghur was made by Sultan Mas'ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud. Of this compaign also Baihaqi has left us a detailed account. Mas'ud, 
unlike his father, attacked Ghur from the west He concentrated his forces att Herat 
and marched up the valley of the river Murghab. Again we have a picture of infidel 
hill-chiefs devoted to their idols and defending their rocky fortresses to the last. A 
few chiefs on the western frontier, in the neighbourhood of Herat, had been converted 
to Islam. But the names of the rest are like the names of demons rather than of Masai- 
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mans. Mas'ud won great glory in the campaign by his personal powers. But the 
enterprise on the whole was a failure. The sultan’s commissariat fell into disorder; 
his army was becoming demoralized; and he wisely retired while the laurels of victory 
were still fresh on his brow. Ghur remained independent and barbaric as before, a 
land of infidelity in which ‘every fort (koshak) was at war with every other fort’. 

Neither Mahmud nor Mas’ud succeeded in reaching the heart of Ghur. which is the 
valley of Zu Mayandish. There is nothing positive to disprove that the infidel ances¬ 
tors of the Shansabani princes did not wield their inconspicuous sw'ay over their 
native valley. In the century that followed Sultan Malunud’s death, two great ^events 
changed the character of the region. In the first place, the inhabitants were gradually 
converted to Islam. What Mahmud’s anns had failed to achieve, or perhaps never 
attempted, was accomplished by the peaceful propagandists of the new mystic moye- 
ment. Secondly, the Shrnsahani princes succeeded in establishing their senituity, 
if not their supremacy, over the hilly region. When for the first time the curtain rises 
over the scene in which the ‘seven stars’ arc desiwately struggling vi-ith Sultan Bahram, 
the conversion and unification of Ghur are accomplislied facts. 

Ghur is not a city, as some people imagine, but a province. Modem investigators 
have not done any work there and it is difficult to define its proircr limits. In the valley 
of Zu Mayandish referred to above, the later prince.? of the dynasty built the palace- 
fort of FSniz Koh. As in the middle-ages the names of the capital and the country were 
sometimes unchanged, Finiz Koh is occasionally, but inaccurately, referred to as 
Ghur. The province of Ghur was bounded on the northern side by a region of lower 
hills, known as Charjistan. To its west lay the well known province of Herat. The 
southern frontier of Ghur adjoined the warmer provinces of Gantnsir and Nimroz, 
which. were then parts of the Ghaznavid kingdom. A high ranges of impassable 
mountains, running north to south, cuts off Ghur from Ghazni on the west. A traveller 
wi.shing to go from Ghur to Ghazni, had to move southwards t<> Gurin,sir 
and then go up north again through the valhiys and pajsses between the mountain 
ranges. 

Among the earlier authorities on the Shansabani dynasty, Minhajus Siraj refers 
to the Nisah Noma of Maolana Fakhnuhlin Mubarak Shah Marwarrudi. “He 
began composing that book In verse ’and dedicated it to Alauddin Jahnnsuz. But, 
later on, for some ren.son the maiilana’s attitude toward.? Alauddin changed and he 
refrained from completing the work. When Ghiyasudtiin ascended the throne, 
Maiilana Fakhniddin completed his work and dedicated it to him.” 1110 prose intro¬ 
duction of Fakhniddin Mubarak Shah's work has beet» edited by Sir Denison Ross, but 
his extensive genealogical accounts have yet to sec the light. The Nisab Noma 
must have been one of the scores of books the Shah Noma has inspire.d. Its historical 
account of the SMiansabanis could hardly have be.c*n reliable. It was a court annal 
and sought to glorify the ancestors of the prince to whom it was dedicated. Minhajus 
Slraj’s neat and well-trimmed account of the Shansabani princes before the days of 
Sultan Mahmud seems to have been based on such verses of the Nkaab Nama as 
he and his friends could remember. In a later section of the Tahaqat4 Naidrt he adds: 
“I am unable to give a concecutive account of the Shansabani princes from Amir 
Banji to Muhammad, son of Suri, as T have not found it in any hook. I am writing 
these pages in Delhi. The countries of Trlam have been devastated by the Mongols 
(May Allah darrin them!) and their inhabitants scattered, I am unable 
to consult the histories which I read when I was in Ghur. and have to put down 
what T can gather from the Tarikh-i NasiH and the Tarikh-t Haizam Nai or have 
heard frogn the Shaikh of Ghur. The reader should forgive me," 
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Appendix 11 

We know very little of the early history of the Ghizz Turks, who sprang suddenly 
into prominence in a.o. 1153 and almost entirely disappeared in the course of two 
decades. They are said to have crossed the Qxus in the reign of the Abbasid caliph, 
Mahdi (775-85) and settled in the desert south of Lake Aral. This desert is some¬ 
times called after their name. Mokanna, the ‘Veiled Prophet of Khurasan,’ found 
some followers among them but they did not care to follow his waning fortunes. 
Towards the end of Sanjar’s reign we find them living in Khutlan, Chaghanian and 
the territory of Balkh. They had been accorded a special status and were independent 
of the governor of Balkh; their 4,(X)0 tribes paid a yearly tribute of 24,000 sheep 
!o an agent of the controller of the royal kitchen {khawn-i-sdlar), and as lung as this 
was done, the emperor left them to manage their own affairs. One of the controller’s 
agents having proved harsh and exacting, the Ghizz murdered him secretly and 
stopped paying the usual tribute. The controller kept quiet from fear of the sultan’s 
wrath, and made up the deficit from his own pocket'; but when some time later, 
Qimaj, the governor of Balkh, came to Merv, the controller explained the situation 
to him and asked for his assistance. Qimaj was confident of his power of managing 
the tribesmen. He induced San jar to appoint him superintendent (shuhna) of the 
Ghizz and promised to extract a yearly tribute of 30,(KX) sheep from them. On 
returning to Balkh, Qimaj sent an officer to the trilje to demand all arrears. The 
Ghizz refused to acknowledge the governor’s authority and drove away his officers 
with disgrace. ‘We are the chosen subjects of the sultan’, they said, ‘and shall obey 
no one but him.’ Qimaj marched against them but was defeated and killed. Matters 
had now become serious. The sultan’s officers insisted on the necessity of punishing 
such turbulence. The Ghizz, on their side, were also frightened. Their representatives 
come to the sultan and offered to pay as blood-money “a hundred thousand dinarr 
and a hundred Khitai slaves, beautiful as the moon and Venus, anyone of whom, 
if he happened to please the sultan, would be equal to a hundred Qimajes”. The 
Sultan would have accepted their submission but his officers insisted on rcifusal. When 
Ihe imperial army reached their territory, the frightened Ghizz once more sued for 
peace. They placed their women and children in front and with cries and tears, offered 
.^n ingot of gold for each household. 

The sultan’s generous inclinations were once more frustrated by his officers, Moid 
Aibah, Bamaqash and Yunus Hameri, who declared, perhaps rightly, that the prestige 
(,f the empire would vanish if criminal tribes, like the Ghizz, went unpunished. 
Driven to desperation, the hardy tribesmen fought for all they were worth. Sanjar’s 
factious and intriguing officers failed to do their duty and their slackness led to a 
disastrous defeat. The sultan fled with a few officers towards Merv. The Ghizz 
followed in pursuit. Their march was, however, delayed by a curious mistake. They 
took a baker of the royal kitchen for Ae sultan, and, in spite of his declarations as to 
his true stattis, placed him on the throne and did him homage. But they recognized 
their error in time and succeeded in capturing the real Sanjar before he could find 
safety behind the ramparts of Merv. The sultan was treated with the respect the 
Ghizz had previously accorded to the baker. All day he was made to sit on his throne 
while the Ghizz chiefs, such as TuH, Kurgharat, Malik Dinar, Ibrahim and Khutali, 
stood before him with folded hands. At m'idit he was made to sleep in a cage. 
The fiction was kept up that Sanjar still reigned, but the Chfzz chiefs did what 
they liked and compelled him to sign the orders they had prepared. 

‘Thus armed with the legal authority of the empire, the baibarous tribesmen pro- 
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ceeded to capture the capital city Merv and the prosperous province of Khurasan. 
'From the time of Chagher Beg the people of Khurasan had been sleeping in the 
cradle of prosperity and peace. The wealth of the city was belond comprehension. 
The Ghizz sacked it for three days. They first seized and took away all things above 
the ground; then they tortured the citizens to find out where they had buried their 
treasures. Nothing was left above the ground or below it. Naishapur was the next 
objective. The citizens defeated in battle, fled to the Juma mosque. But the Ghizz 
had the habits of infidels; they broke open the doors and making no distinction 
between men and women, young and old, laymen and priests, slew them all mercilessly 
on the sacred fioor. After sunset they proceeded to another mosque, where |ilso the 
people had collected together for safety. The ornamented wooden columns ot the 
sacred building were set on fire and illuminated the city; and in this light the Chi// 
killed and plundered till the morning. Nothing visible was left; they tortured the 
citizens by thrusting earth and salt into their noses and tliruats to compel them to 
reveal their hidden treasures. Scholars, shaikhs, and nobles all fell into the hands of 
(he Ghizz and were martyred. There was not a single village in Khurasan which the 
barbarians failed to desolate.' Tlie woes of th<’ unhappy province tlrew a pathetic cry 
from the heart of the po<^t Anwari:- 

The mosque no more admits the pious race; 

Constrained, duty yield to beasts the holy place; 

A stable now, nor dome nor porch is fimnd; 

Nor can the savage foe proclaim his reign. 

For Khurasania’s criers all are slain. 

And all her pubdU- levelled with the ground. 

The province of Kirman W'Os also laid waste. Sultan Sanjar c.scapcd from his 
ignoble captivity in 1157, but his power had been crushed beyond redemption aiul he 
died soon after. The reign of the Ghizz, thoiij^ terrible, was shortlived. Th<*y 
established no stable political system. Their chiefs ceasc?d to act together when unity 
was not urgently felt, and their wandering bands w'crc suppressed by the Seljuq 
governors, who were now independent. In other territories, like Ghazni, the* Ghizz 
chiefs succeeded in maintaining their sway for a decade or more. 


[Appeared in The Muslim University Journal, No. 1, January 19.30, pp. 10-51—Editor] 
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Shihabuddin’s career is generally dismissed as a side issue in the 
general history of Muslim Asia. His defeat at Andkhud sadly tarnish¬ 
ed his reputation, while the rise of Chengiz Khan soon after his death 
and the establishment of the largest empire that has ever existed in 
the continents of Asia and Europe made his parochial victories look 
hollow and insignificant in contrast. For part of die oblivion that has 
befallen him, Shihabuddin is himself to blame. He never patronized 
men of letters and his achievements have not therefore been treasur¬ 
ed up for the edification of posterity. No great bard composed the 
epic ot his concjuests, and the work of the middling poets, with whose 
turning his victories into verse he was quite content, were not thought 
worthy of being saved from the Miighals and the moths. Materials 
for a historv of his reign arc sadly wanting and Ferishta*s brief ac¬ 
count of his Indian campaigns gives almost all that can be gleaned 
from the earlier authorities. A man of unexpansive nature and with 
few interests besides his work, Shihabuddin never attempted to make 
Ghazni a great centre of civilization as it had been in Mahmud’s 
days and allowed the scholars, poets and artists of the age to drift 
to the rival court of Khwarazm or to the provincial capitals of his 
own empire. 

It is interesting to compare him with his great Ghaznavid pre¬ 
decessor. Shihabuddin was undeniably a man of smaller stature, in 
spite of the cai-ping satire attributed to him by Firdausi Mahmud 
was every inch a king and never violated a king’s code of honour. 
He never broke his plighted word because, as he himself expressed 
it, ‘fate cannot be averted by duplicity any more than by valour*. It 
may have been due to his superb confidence in his own capacity, but 
Mahmud always respected the moral feelings of his age, and when in 
A.D. 999 Amir Mansur summarily took possession of Khurasan, Mah¬ 
mud generously retired to Ghazni to avoid an unbecoming contest 
vrith me dynasty his predecessors had served. His plunder of tem¬ 
ples and uncalled for attadks on Indian princes, who had done him 
no harm, appears to a modem critic the one unpardonable fault of 
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Ws care^; but his Hindu and Muslim contemporaries both con¬ 
sidered plundering an enemy's place (rf worship as a legitimate act 
of war, and a nation that refrains from robbing and oppressing its 
weaker nei^bours, u/hen it can afford to do so with impunity, has 
yet to be bora on this planet. Though often tempted to do so, Mah¬ 
mud never struck an enemy below the knee. 

Shihabuddin's character, like the character of the age in vidii<^ he 
lived, was devoid of all moral ideals. He never hesitated in resorting 
to assassination as a political weapon and it is hardly surprising that 
he himself fell a victim to die ‘fine art' whidi more than anyone else 
he had taught his age. His diplomacy was throughout crooked and 
dishonest. The end fustifies means and that the only rational end of 
a man's activity in his personal aggrandizeiiient were the two great, 
unexperienced, convictions of the age, and Shihabuddin was not one 
of those heroic statesmen who are in advance of their times. The 
ordinary citizens had become unable to visualize the state as a moral 
agency for the improvement of its subjects, and the princes and 
politicians, unsupptMted by strength of public patriotism, found it 
impossible to achieve their objects without craft and guile. Shihabiid- 
din's unscrupulousness, in other words, was a confession of his in¬ 
capacity to perform in a fair wav the extremely difficult task he had 
set before himself. But his moral shortcomings should not blind us 
to the magnitude of his work. He was not, like Mahmud, the re¬ 
presentative of a great movement and could appeal to no patriotic 
feeling among his subjects. Neither had he Mahmud's military 
genius, with its strange mixture of boldness and caution. A second- 
rate general and a second-rate administrator. Shihabuddin's success 
in life was due to a vaulting ambition backed by a tenacity of pur¬ 
pose such as few men have possessed. No failure ever damped the 
ardour of his spirits; no obstacles prevented his advance. After every 
misfortune he alighted on all fours and was ready to climb again. 
We have seen the unsparing labour with which he organized his 
army and remarkably reestablidied his power over the empire when 
his enemies fondly believed that it had been crushed for ever. In 
anv age and in any station of life such a man was bound to come 
to the front. 

Shihabuddin's only child, daurfiter, had died in her father's life- 
Hme. The weak and amiable Mahmud bin Ghiyasuddin mounted the 
throne of his uncle, but the powerful governors who actually con¬ 
trolled the empire^—Qutbuddin Aibdk in Hindustan, Nasiniddin 
Qubadia hi Sind, Tajuddin Yalduz in Ghazni and Bakhtiyar Khalji 

fs (U>~10 
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in Bengal—only yielded him a nominal homage and never even cared 
to consult him in war and peace. It is difficult to guess what arrange¬ 
ment Shihabuddin would have made for die government of his ex¬ 
tensive dominions after his death, if the assassin’s dagger had not 
suddenly cut short his life. 

Taunted once with his lack of an heir, the sultan replied that un¬ 
like other kings, he had thousand heirs—his Turkish slaves to continue 
his work after his death. This may have been more than a passing 
fancy; in Muslim as in Roman law, the man, who has no heirs, is 
inherited by his slave. Shihabuddin’s slaves often betrayed the trust 
reposed in them, but he could hardly fail to realize that it was through 
them that his greatest victories had been won and his empire in 
India established. 

The subject deserves a closer examination. The ‘minor princes’, 
who established their power in the ninth and the tenth centuries' 
were not likely to overlook the warlike talents of the Turkish race 
to which they themselves belonged. They were afraid, moreover, 
that their subordinate officers, might follow their example and over¬ 
throw their power just as they had themselves overthrown the power 
of the Abbasid caliphs. Under these circumstances the institution of 
slavery proved very useful to the rising power of monarchy. Though 
the Apostle had commanded the slave to be clothed and fed like 
the master, he was, nevertheless, in law—^thanks to the influence of 
Roman jurisprudence—absolutely in his master s power. He had to 
marry widi his master’s permission and his property after his death, 
went to his master and not to the heirs of his body. It was obvious 
that a prince would have —so far as law could procure it—a greater 
person^ authority over his dcnninion if all the hi^er and subordinate 
officers were his slaves. And to it his slaves alone could supplv the 
efficient civil and military bureaucracy required by the prince. Slave 
trade was one of the most profitable business ventures of the age, 
and expeditions for capturing young Turkish slaves from the tribes 
bevond the Mushin frontier was a regular annual phenomenon. The 
maiority of the captives, tom frwn the bosom of their familv and 
the land of their forefathers, must have led a very unhappy life; the 
bovs grew into ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water or enlisted 
as nrivates in the army, while the girls were employed as domestic 
servants in middle class household or became mistresses and prosti¬ 
tutes. 

But fdr a leajlv go6d Turkish slave, one who was handsome, pro¬ 
mising and well-educated in the iriilitaii' and polite arts of the age. 
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the princes and governors were prepared to pay a surprisingly high 
price, and the slave-dealers saw that educating their best boys was 
a sage and profitable investment; consequently, the more promising 
Turkish slaves received the best education the age could provide 
and were caretully trained for the performance of their future civil 
and military duties. It was out of these Turkish slaves, carefully 
chosen from a large market and then tested by actual service in the 
department of the state, that all Muslim dynasties from the Samanid 
to the Khwarazmian had formed their bureaucracies. The great 
quality of the Turkish slave was the efficiency of his work. Starting 
with an education which seldom fell to the lot of a free man of 
the middle class, he won his way to the top by a career of loyalt)' 
and service; that he was a stranger in the land only increased his 
royal masters confidence in him by making a rebellion on his part 
less probable. We need not be suq^rised, therefore, to find that some 
of the greatest dynasties—Ghaznav'id and the Khwarazmian, for in¬ 
stance—^were founded bv bureaucrats who had started their lives as 
slaves. Educated with a thoroughness which shone in brilliant con¬ 
trast with the inefficienev of princes bom in purple and nurtured 
in the lap of luxurv, and tested in the stem ordeal of stm^le for 
existence, the more fortunate Turkish slaves carved out such careers 
for themselves as were bevond the reach of free men. Tire latter 
were not excluded from public office but preference was given to 
slaves, specially in the army. 

The custom of the time permitted, in fact required, that a slave 
of good mwal qualities, and particularly one who had belonged to 
a noble family in the land of his birth, should be treated wi a par 
with his master’s children and nobodv was surprised when even a 
king married his daughter, probably the child of a Turkish wife or 
minister, to one of his slaves. 

Shihabuddin’s instinct was not at fault when he declared that his 
Turkish slave-bureaucraev was the true heir of his achievements and 
his hopes. Other kings founded dynasties: he had organized a 
system; and for some ninety years after his death his generals and their 
descendants continued to govern Hindustan while the kingdoms of 
Ghur and Khwarazm were swept away by the Mongols. The Indo- 
Turkish oligarchy of the thirteenth century had the many grievous 
iaults and its history is a continuous round of intrigues and assasi- 
nations, plots and counteiplots. But it had the ambitious spirit of 
its founder, and however selfish in its aims, displayed, alike in its 
architectural de.signs and its military plans, a boldness of thought that 
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WOldd have been madness for less coiiq>etent men. TTie Indian em¬ 
pire which Shihabuddin left to his successors was, nevertheless, a 
flimsy structure. Unloved hy the people and dependent entirely on 
a Turkish oligarchy honeycombed with intrigues, maintaining itself 
by terrorism in the towns but unable to establish its power in die 
countiyride, it had neither die material strength nor (he moral pres- 
tige, which a permanent government needs. Nor could it rely on the 
support of any friendly power beyond the northwestern frontier in 
the time of need. 

In the ordinary course (rf events the Turkish throne and the Tur¬ 
kish oligarchy would have been swept oflF sooner or later by a com¬ 
bination of Hindu forces. 


But untoward movements buttressed its failing columns and pre¬ 
served it for nearly a century. The Mongol invasion of Central Asia 
and Persia, whidi will be described in a succeding chapter, resulted 
in immigration of a large number of Muslim families into India; 
they were generally welcomed by the sultans of Delhi and, carefully 
settled in between masses of Hindu population, helped to prevent 
its getting out of control. Few of immi0ants thought of returning 
to their desolated homes; they were naturally loval to the government 
and helped it in obtaining some control over the open countrv. The 
second movement was of profounder significance. A few vears befewe 
the first battle of Tarain, Khwafa Muinuddin Chishti bad penetrated 


Into the heart of Raioutana with a few unarmed disciples and spread 
his prayer carpet before the roval tank. He had been sent there bv 
his master, who had allotted him the spiritual empire di Hindustan, 
and refused to leave the citv he was determined to make his capital. 
Rai Pithora found it impossible to expel the fearless missionary, who 
fasted, praved and converted the poorer people to his faith. Nor 
could the tolerant raja see in the poor hermit and his poorer dis¬ 
ciples, not extemallv different from thousand of wandering mendi¬ 
cants in India, the irtoral force that was to convert a considerable 
portion of the people of India to Islam. But the l^waja knew his 
business and in the course of his long and active life swt his mis¬ 
sionaries to every nook and comer of the countrv. He had oothin»» 
to do widl (he pwerament of Delhi and diat government had little 
to do with him. But diere grew up. as a result of the mystic pro- 
paoanda started by the Chishti saint, a narive Murfim 
Ui(h had to be reckoned with in the political arrangements of the 


fpture, 



THE CAMPAIGNS OF ‘ALAUDDIN KHALJI 
BEING THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
“THE KHAZAINUL FUTUH* 

OF 

Amir K^srau 
Chapter I 
preface 

This book, which contains an account of victories, has bean giver, 
the title of ‘KhazaHnul Futuh* from HeavenA All praises are for the 
Opener, who opened the gates of victories for the religion of Muham¬ 
mad and raised His helpers high with Divine assistance: Exalted is 
His Dignity and Supreme His Kingdom I And blessings on the Pro¬ 
phet of the Sword, who with a sign cut open the moon and the breast, 
and showed with conclusive proofs: ‘And Allah did certainly assist 
you at Badr.’2 And peace to his Family and his pious Conipanions, 
who woke up the sleepers with the tongue and the swen-d. May love 
for them never cease to cling to our hearts even as vtctory clings to 
the sword of the pious Sultan of the world] After praises of God in all 
sincerity, and of the Prophet in particular, the treasuiy of praises is 
not deserved by any one except the august Emperor. It will be right 
if I said in his praise, that he is the exalted sun which illuminates the 
moon. And he is the Sultan of the monarchs of the earth, more bril¬ 
liant than the sun and moon when they rise I The ‘shadow oH Cod’ 
over the heads of men I The protector of all creature from the vicis¬ 
situdes of time I The crystal sphere of excellence! The exalted sun I 
Alauddunya wad din ! The equal of the sun and moon on high 1 The 
light of both the worlds in darkness etc, etc. Adorned wim every 
exalted virtue, Muhammad Shah, the Sultan! May God cast His 
shadow over aU things so long as the clouds drop dew ot?er the earth 
from On high\^ 

4The panegyrist of the Alai Empire, the servant Khusrau, states that 
however hi^ his pen may raise its feet and crawl aU the 
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legions of black and white, it u unable to pass the fint stage of the 
Emperor s praise. But as it was written in the Book of Creation that 
the pen, which eulogises the Emperor, should come within my fingers 
*like the shooting-star within the crescent or the sun in its constella¬ 
tion, Divine kindness, the key to unlimited blessings,—and for Allali 
are the treasures of Heaven and Earth’—ojjeiied to me the gates of 
His treasures. Gems such as had never been bestowed on Bakhtari 
and Abu Tamam were showered on my pages; thou^ every one of 
them was such as Venus could not afford to purchase, yet none was 
wortby o£ being used in praise of the celestial monarch. Nevertheless, 
since more precious gems were not to be found in the human mind, as 
a matter of necessity, I stringed these in order, expecting that the Em¬ 
peror will be an ocean of mercy, which throws out nothing that falls 
into it. 

believed that my crooked words, like the offerings of an ant 
before Solomon's tlirone^ (May it rule for ever over men and jins\) 
will be accepted, for every poem I present to llie Emperor, though 
it be nothing else but a dried up river, is yet filled with water through 
the stream of his kindness, and, aided by the favourable current, the 
boats of my mind can float through all the regions of land and sea. 
Having been drowned in his favours in the past, I am emboldened to 
proceed further; and having often dived in oceans of poetry and 
brought out heaps of pearls, 1 also wished to adorn some pages of 
prose for the high festival. And ecen like the effect of the sun on 
precious stones the Emperors look will turn them into things of value. 
As my pen, like a tirewoman, has, generally curled the hair of her 
maidens in verse and has seldom shown them in pages of prose, she 
raises her grateful face to the Emperor: ‘May the august eyes dis¬ 
regard my defect.*^ 

8If the stream of my life was given the good news of eternal 
existence, even then I would not (^er the tiairety any drink except 
the praises of the Second Alexander.^ But as I find that human life 
is such that in the end we have to wash our hands off it, the fountain 
of my words will only enable the reader to moisten his lips. Since 
the achievement of my Ufe-time, from the cradle to the grave, cannot 
be more than this, I did not consider it proper to plunge to the bottom 
of endless oceans but contented myself with a small quantity of the 
water of life. lO'fhe mirror of the Second Alexander n is such that, if 
totally illuminated, its images cannot be contained by the looking- 
glass of the sky. How, then, can they appear in the rust-eaten mind 
of liis servant? Still some things, which I nave, I will show according 
to the capacity of my imagination and in such a way as I can^—so 
that if critics have any doubts about my talents, such doubts may be 
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removed. 1 hope that when this spotless minor, in which his virtuous 
existence has been portrayed, comes before the eyes of the Second 
Alexander, he will compare it with the original; if it is well con¬ 
structed and its images are correct, he will place it among his select 
courtiers; but, if from inartistic or crooked execution, there is anything 
in it contrary to the picture of fire, he will signify so, in order that I 
may correct it so far as possible. I hope, however, that he will not 
turn away his face from it, for then my images will vanisl^ as if 
they had never been. But I know that a minor constructed in the reign 
of Alexander can never be crooked. I2in this book, known as the 
Khazainul Futuh, I have only nanated one out of a hundred events 
from the conquest of Deogir to the conquest of Arangal. It will 
be seen in his ‘Chapter of the Iron'i3 what Hindu kingdoms have 
disap|}eared from the face of the earth, and how far the ‘Word of 
Light has overcome the ‘darkness of infidelity’; so that the success of 
tha faith may be estimated from the light and the smoke. May the 
kindness of the Merciful bless the Emperor I 
141 will also narrate some events of tlie reign of this Caliph, who is 
Muliammad in name, Abu Bakr in truthfulness, and Umar in justice. 1 
will show how, like Usman, he has brou^t the benevolent words of 
God into the book of realization, how like Ali he has opened the gates 
of knowledge in the city of Islam, Delhi, with die key of his favour. 
Through his munificence, which flows like the Tigris, he has raised 
this imperial city to the greatness of a new Bagjhdad. The Abbasid 
standards, which had fallen down owing to great cataclysms, he has in 
his Caliphate again raised upon foundations of justice.15 Throu^ the 
exercise of his strong judgment, he has maintained peace in the 
countries of the world. And in all matters he has sought the aid of, 
and held fast to Allah. Strange is his prosperity, for God holds his 
wishes in special regard! For instance, fire is killed by water the 
moment the two are united, yet if it crosses his mind that the two 
elements should be married, the Diwan-i-Quza will at once perform 
the ceremony.!® The powers of nature are so much under his orders, 
that thou^ the eardi is desolated by the wind and the wind is dusty 
widi Ae SrA, yet if he gives Ae sign, Ae twain will be united and 
Ae guardians ^ Ae atmosphere will turn Ae wind into water and mix 
it wiA Ae 6arA. If his mind so desires, it is not impossible that 
opposites should he made to meef I 


1 Allusions to victories. , , . 

2 Ihe Quran, chap, iii, sect. 13; refers to a famous battle of the Prophet 



1^2 Pities and Madefy during dte i^digo(d Pariod 

3 Fenian doxoktgies are usually vfity florid and the Khaza'inul Futuh if no eac^ 
tlon. 1 have omitted a few sentences from this paragraph. It does not come within 
the sc(^ of these notes to explain intricate Uteraiy allusions, which have no historical 
significance. 

4 Musions to authorship. 

5 Elusions to prose and verse. 

6 i.e., the throne of Sultan ‘Alauddin. He is referred to under the names of past 
nionarchs at various places in the book. For the mysterious beings called fins see 
the Quran, chap. Ixxii, and for the story of Solomon and the Aant. chap, xxvu, sect. 2. 

7 ‘Poetry was Amir Khusrau's mother-tongue; prose he wrote with great difficulty 
and effirrt.’ 

8 Allusions to water. 

9 ‘Alauddin, as Barani tells us, had assumc'd the title of the ‘Second Alexander'; 
it is found in his inscriptions and on his coins. 

10 Allussione to the mirror. 

11 The mirror of the First Alexander was supposed to have been made by Aristotle 
and placed on the top of a tower constructed at Alexandria. 

12 Mlusions to the word of God. 

13 Title of Chap. Ivii of the Quran. 

14 Alludons to the Caliphs of Islam. The first caliph, Abu Dakar, was reputed for 
his tnithfulness; the second, Umar, for his stern justice; the third, Usman, collected 
the chapters of the Qturan; and the fourth, Ali, was famous for his learning and courage. 

15 The Abbasid caliphate had been crushed by the Mongol barbarians. Baghdad 
itself had been sacked by Halaku Khan in a.d. 1258 and the sole surviving scion of 
the dynasty of Harunur Rashid had fled for refuge to Egypt. 

16 Muslim marriages required the presence and the certificate of the qazi or state 
law-officer. The Diwan-i-Quza was the Imperial Department of Justice, presided over 
by the Sadrus Sudur or the Head of Qazi of Delhi. 


Chapter U 

ACCESSION, REFORMS AND PUBUC WORKS 

Here begins the Khazainul Futuh, every gem of which is a lamp for 
the soul. iWhen the breeze of Divine favour began to blow over the 
wishes of the youthful monardi, not a hundredUi part of whose good 
fortune has been yet realized (May God always strengthen his 
branches!), many victories blossomed on his sword and spear from 
the Bihar2 of Lakhnauti to the Bihar of Malwa. He grew like, a tree 
in the territory of Kara by the bank of thp Ganges and threw out 
his brandies (so wide) that he attained to the dignity of the ‘Shadow 
of God*.3 Wherever in the forest or by the bank of the river, there 
was a mawasP whether in cultivated land or wilderness, he trod it 
underfoot with his army. Then on Saturday, the 19th Rabful Akhir, 
A.H. 6^ he moved towards the garden of Deogir, from which 
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directipa the spring comes; and striding its brandies like a storm, 
cleared them or their leaves and fruits. Ram Deo, a tree of noble 
origin in that garden, had never before been injured by the tempestu* 
ous wind of misfotune; but (the Sultan) in his anger first uprooted 
him and then planted him again, so (hat he once more grew into a 
green tree, hi met, loading his eiephante with precious stones as the 
rainy season douds (are l^en witn water), and placing bags of gdd, 
more in quantity than the saman-i-xar^ that grows on the earth, over 
Bactrian camels and horses^ swift as the wmd, he arrived in ICara- 
Manikpur on the 28th of Rajab, a.h. 695. Now that black>headed 
bulbul, the pen, sings by its scratchings on paper, ol the accession of 
this tall cypress to Uie throne. From the first day of his accession till 
now, A.H. 709, whichever way he has turned his bridle under the 
shadow of die canopy, the odour of his conquests has been disscniiiiU' 
ted with the winds. Indeed all forts opened at his impetuosity as buds 
'open' at the blowing of the breeze, hope from Almighty God that 
He will for ever preserve the memory of pious kings on tiie pages of 
time. And may the excellent virtues of the Emperor be recorded (in 
this book) in such a way as to become famous throughout the world, 
and may the pitch of (my) voice rise high enough to drown the drums 
of Sanjar and Mahmud, thou^i in affairs of government and conquests 
they were great and successful monarchs I ^ 

Account of the accession of the conquering monarch, the soles of 
whose feet have brought happiness to the throne. 9As Providence had 
ordained that this Muslim Moses was to seize their powerful swords 
from all infidel Pharaohs and dig out of the earth the immcMisc {Qaruni) 
treasures of tlie rais, till die calf-worshipping Hindus in their hearts 
began to consider the cow contemptible and the Emperor, with the 
bow of Shuaib,^*^ became the shepherd of all his subjects, therefore 
the deceased Alf Khantf was sent to him as Aaron had been sent to 
Moses. The hopeful message came to his ear: ‘We will strengthen 
your arm with your brother and we will give you both an authority.' 
With the auspicious advice of his brother, the imperial Moses 
mounted the throne, whicti was hi^ as the Tur, on Wednesday the 
16th Ramazan, a.h. 695. He gave away qintars after qintars^^ of 
gold—lier colour is intensely yellow, giving delight to the beholder’ 
—to every ignoble person. Every time he opened the palm of 
his hand to give away some precious pearls, he showed the ‘white 
hand’ of Moses in generosity. Owing to the scattering of emeralds, 
it seemed that the meadows of Manikpur were inlaid with gems. 
And as the enemyi^ preponderated in strength, both the brothers 
raised their hands in prayer: ‘O our Lord! Surely we are afraid that 
he may hasten to do evil to us.' Tthe heavenly voice replied to ^ve 
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them strength: ‘Fear not, surely I am with you/ At the appointed 
time the Emperor reached the precincts of me City/*" But as the 
ruler of this side, with the pride of Pharaoh in his head, waited for 
him on the bank of the blue Jumna, the inspiration from Heaven came 
again to his heart: ‘Fear not, surely you will be the uppermost/ 
So relying on his diagon-spear, he came to the precincts of die 
Imperial Capital. On Monday, 22nd Zil Hijjah, a.h. 695 the Emperors 
proclamation, ‘Obey my command I* was heard from east to west. 
And then awing to his justice he became the shepherd of the people; 
the wolf in killing goats became like the wolf of Joseph. 

If I am allowed, I will show the superiority of good gooernment 
over the glory of conquests. i4Eveiy man gifted with the crown of 
wisdom, if he takes correct judgment for his guide, will after a little 
cogitation come to the conclusion lliat the dignity of the ruler* is 
superior to that dF the ‘conqueror*. For the term ‘ruler is rightly applied 
to Almighty God, while the title of ‘conqueror cannot be legitimately 
used for any but kings of the earth. Philosophers have said that the 
conquest of the world is with the object of retaining it: the man, who 
conquers but cannot retain, is in fact himself conquered. And it is 
inevitable that when he seizes the world, the world should seize him 
also. Thus, too, is clear as day to all men that the conquering and 
keeping of the world is a quality of the sword of the sun; for 
from east to west the sun brings the earth under the rays of his sword 
and keeps it. But the mere conqueror is like a flash of lightning; 
for an instant he seizes the whole wwld and then immediatelv 
disappears. The conqueroi* of this age (May God strengthen his 
hand over the capital and the provinces!) so highlv excels in the 
qualities of the ‘niler* as well as the ‘conqueror’, that neither the 
pen nor fhe tongue can describe his powers. As a matter of necessit)% 
therefore, I will speak of his virtues in such manner as my 
capacities allow; and according to the premises stated above, a 
description of his administrative measures will precede the account 
of his conquests in the arrangement of this book; so that every item 
mav find a proper place without di.sturbing the continuity of the 
nairative. The sock is for the foot and the hat is for the head; the man, 
who has brains in his head, does not wear his sock over ff.ts 
Account of the administrative measures that have been promulgat¬ 
ed in the reign of the Emperor, who is extremely devoted to this art: - 
i^The fortunate star of all mankind arose on the day when it was 
made evident to the Emperor’s enlightened mind: 'And against 
these we have given you a clear authority.*l7 For when I raise 
up my eyes, I see that tins exalted DawniS has a greater love and 
affecrion for the sons of Adam than the sun has for the moon and the 
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stars of the sky or the moon for the particles of the earth, lu the 
first place, throughout the empire, from east to west and from north to 
south, he has often remitted the tribute from the raiyat. Secondly 
he has seized from the Hindu rais with tlie blows of his sword, just as 
the sun absorbs water from the eartli, treasures which they had 
been collecting since the time of Mahraj and Bikannajit, star* by star. 
The public treasury is so full that it can be neither described by 
the pen of Mercury nor weighed in tlie balance of Venus. He 
gives away treasures by the balance of Virgo, so that people, who only 
possessed copper, are drowned under tankas^^i of gold and silver like 
the Pisces. On the duy of the Emperors munificence, the balance in 
the sky is lighter than the balances on the earth. 

Account of the distribution of treasures of gold by elephant-loads 
and a trifle more.- “Before this time when Mahmud, the giver of gold, 
gave away an elephant-load of gold, his great liberality became famous 
through the world. But the Emperor distributes gold in a measure 
whidi nothing can excel. He has ordered large elephants to be 
weighed in boats, and the gold-bricks used in weighing them have 
been given away to the poor. What monarch can rival the prince in 
whose city treasures, weighed out by elephants, are given away. 

Account of the distribution of horses swift as the wind, when every 
gift consisted of more than a hundred horses: - 2ilf I were to describe 
his gifts of horses, the stable of my praises would be unable to 
inelude them. Kings are munific*ent; and the Emperor every day 
gives away fortunes to the necessitous. It is seldom that he makes 
a smaller gift than of a hundred fifty (horses); but if he gives one horse 
only, it is such that another like it cannot be found. \Vith the blows 
of his sword he has seized the stables of all the rais. Some of these 
horses he gives to the horse-breakers, so that widi the strokes of their 
whips they may make the horses run as swift as deer. Others are 
given to the jyaiks (footmen) so that they may ride on them with the 
help of their sharp stirrups. The grooms {mtifradan-i rikab) are also 
given horses. In former days the calves of the runners had grown 
thin from running on foot, but now their feet seldom leave the 
stirrup. Some horses are given to the amirs, who formerly owned 
unbroken colts but now ride horses swift as the wind. As this clou^^ 
rains horses, there' is no doubt that the rose, which was formerly a 
foot-man, will now come out of the ground on horseback. 

Account of his making the means of happiness abundant for every¬ 
one, so that no one may be restrained in his enjoyment during the 
reign:- 23Next in order to increase the means of liveliliood for the 
genera! public, he reduced the tax on shop-keepers, who had been 
selling their wares dear. An honest officer (rais) was installed over 
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them to converse with sharp'-tongued sellers through dio whip of 
justice and to give the capacity of talking to the dumb (purchasers). 
Clever inspector {mutafahhis) made full inquiries into the weight of 
the stones.24 Every dishonest (seller), who used his own black heart 
for his *stone\ had all hardness knocked out of him. Severity and 
rigour reached such a pitch that all 'stones* (weights) were made of 
iron and their correct weight written upon them; so that if any one 
gave less than the correct measure, the iron turned into a chain round 
his neck. If he was impudent still, the chain became a sword and 
the extreme punisliment was meted out to him. When the shop¬ 
keepers saw this severity, they did not meddle with the iron-wei^ts; 
in fact, they considered them to be castles of iron round their hearts 
and regarded the inscriptions on the weights as amulets for the pro¬ 
tection of their souls. You might say that the inscriptions were really 
not on iron but on hearts of iron. For on heart such as these the 
Emperor's just regulations came as easily' as inscriptions on wax and 
remained as permanently as inscriptions on iron. 

Description of the justice meted out in this reign, so that the dragon 
has become submissive before the ant. 25if i attempt to describe the 
justice of the imperial court that two-homed deer, the pen, will 
have to put a chain round the neck of the lion of meaning.26 Wonder¬ 
ful, indeed, is his justice, when from fear of his punishment mad 
elephants loieel down before panting ants, and tigers repent of their 
morning draught of animal blood under his arched sword 1 His justice 
has broken the necks and claws of lions and overthrown the power 
of dog-faced tyrants.27 The head of tiie pig-eating oppressors hangs 
low, and the blood of goat-stealing criminals has been shed on the 
ground like the blood of goats. 

Reform of the affairs of nobles and commons—Prohibition of 
adultery and drink. 28Though the giving of water (to the thirsty) is 
one of the most notable virtues of the pious Emperor, yet he has re¬ 
moved wine and all its accompaniments from vicious assemblies; for 
wine, the daughter of grape and the sister of sugar, is the mother 
of all wickedness. And wine, on her part, has washed herself with 
salt and sworn that she will henceforth remain in the form 
of vinegar, freeing herself from all evils out of regard for 
the claims of ‘salt’.29 Moreover, all prostitutes, who with their 
locks under their ears, had broken their chains and stretched dieir 
feet, have now been lawfully married. From the ribbon, that tied 
their hair, they have now turned to the ‘ribbon that ties them 
in marriage. Those whose skirts had obtaind a bad reputarion, be¬ 
cause they earned their living by prostitution, have now been so 
refonaed that they sit in their houses, patdbing up titeir skirts with 
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the greatest r^entance and nibbing their hands together.30 All the 
roots of sin and crime have been cut ofiF. 

Peace and order during the Empero/s reign, when no one dare 
pick up a fallen jewel from the street. SiOut of regard for all his 
subjects, this maintainer of peace has so worked with his sharp sword, 
that from the banks of the river Sind (Indus) to the seacoast no one 
has heard the name of robber, thief or pickpocket. Night-prowlers, 
who formerly used to set villages on fire, now attend to travellers 
with a lighted lamp. In whatever part of the country a traveller 
might lose a piece of rope, either the rope is produced or compensa¬ 
tion given. Cutpurses, pickpockets and those who dig open graves^S 
had been busy in their profession from ancient times. But now the 
sword of punishment has cut off their hands and feet. And if some 
of them are still sound in body, their hands and feet have become 
so useless, that you would think they were born without them. 

Massacre of blood-sucking magicians, when blood bubbled out of 
the neck of those whose lips had worked mischief. ■'J-'^Blood-siicking 
magicians—^who by the use of (magical) words sharpened their un¬ 
wise teeth on the flesh of other people's children and caused a stream 
of blood to flow, which pleased them greatly—^were buried in the 
earth up to their neck, while people threw stones at them. Thus 
punishment for the blood they had drunk was meted out on their 
heads. All men have to suffer the agonies of death, but iho.^c who 
drink this wine (i.e. human blood) are thus destroyed.^^ 

Massacre of the Jratemity of incest’ {ashab-i ibahat), when punish¬ 
ment for their deeds was meted out to them. '“iSNext the pious sup¬ 
porter of the shari ‘at ordered all members of the ‘frateniitv of incest' 
to be brought before him. Truthful inquisitors were appointed to 
catch everyone of them and make thorou^ inquiries into their 
assemblies. It was discovered that among diese shameless wretches, 
mothers had cohabited with their own sons and aunts (mother's sisters) 
with their nephews; that the father had taken his daughter for his 
bride and there had been connection between brothers and sisters. 
Over the head of all of them, men as well as women, the saw of 
punishment was drawn... The saw with its heart of iron lauded 
loudly over their heads in tears of blood. 'ITiose, who by a ‘secret 
stroke' {zarb-i pinhan) had become one, were now openly sawed into 
two, and the soul that had sought union (wad) with another soul, 
was now compelled to leave its own body.^ 

Account of the cheapness of com, when a single ‘dang^’t’ turned 
the scale. 38As this cloud of generosity is extremely anxious for the 
public welfare and the c(»nfort and prosperity of nobles and com¬ 
mons, he has kept low the price of ^ain, from whidi villagers and 
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citizens derive an equal advantage, during periods when not a drop 
ot rain has lalien from the painted clouds. Whenever the white 
clouds have had no water left and destruction has stared people in 
the face, he has cheapened the price of grain for every section of the 
public by generously opening the royal stores.3® The clouds, con¬ 
sequently, have felt ashamed at their own niggardliness and in envy 
of his bountiful hands have dissolved into rain. To spur them (Wi 
to this act, the lightning has often lauded loudly over the heads of 
waterladen clouds and then f allen on the ground.^© For the lightning 
knows well that the clouds sometimes rain and sometimes do not, 
and when they rain, they rain water only. How can they be com¬ 
pared to our beneficent Emperor, who always rains and always rains 
goldi* 

Regulations of the 'Place of Justice'{Darul the generous gate 

of which has been opened for the public. 42Next he constructed the 
‘Place of Justice’ more open than the forehead of honest business¬ 
men and brought to it all things that the people require. He ordered 
that all packages of cloth brought from the provinces were to be 
opened here and nowhere else; and once opened, they were not to 
be tied up againA'^ And if anyone opened his packages elsewhere, 
the joints of his body were to he 'opened* with the sword. As to 
the commodities of the 'Place of Justice* and the cloth which is re¬ 
quired by rich and poor, there are all varieties of cloth from kirpas 
to harir which hide the body; from behari to guli baqli, which are 
used both in summci- and winter; from shi r to galim, which differ 
greatly in their fibres; from juz to khuz, whidi are similar in their 
structure; and from Deogiri to Mahadeonagri, which are an allure¬ 
ment both for the body and the mind.44 As to fruits and other neces¬ 
sities of the table, if I were to describe in detail all the fine fruits 
that grow out of the ground, the narrative would become too long 
and I would be kept back from my real purpose; but the Emperor 
has provided in the ‘Place of JUvStice’ fruits and all other things that 
nobles and commons require for their meals, so that in the midst of 
the noise and tumult everv^one mav' be able to selec*t carefully the 
best and most suitable articlcs.46 You profess to give a just (judg¬ 
ment). Can you find (a judgment) just enough to the Emperor s 
generosity? 

Account of the sacred buildings, which the Emperor has constructed 
for the pleasure of God. 47Because there is a secret understanding 
between God and tlie Emperor c'onceming sacred and public works, 
he has constructed such sacred buildings’ as strike the sky with 
wonder. With a pure motive he began his series of buildings with 
the Royal Juma Masjid {Masjid-i Janm-i Hazrat).^B He ordered a 
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I'oujrth court {maqsura), with lofty pillars to be added to the pre¬ 
existing three courts; it was to be so high thf^ the fourth heaven 
may call it a second Mecca. In a day, stones like the sun were 
brought from the sky, and the (structure of) stones rose from the 
earth to the moon. Verses from the Quran were engraved on stone 
as if ft was wax; on one side the inscription ascended so high that 
you would think the word of God was going up to heaven; on, the 
other side it came down in such a way as to s)'mbolize the descent 
of the Quran to earth. Through the elevation of this inscription a 
conversation, which will never end, has been started between heaven 
and earth. After this wide and high edifice had been finished from 
top to bottom, other mosques were built in the cit)*, so strong that 
when the nine itoofs of the thousand-eyed sky fall down in the 
universe-quake of resurrection, not an arch of these mosques will be 
injured. Next the columns of the old mosques, whose walls were 
kneeling and bowing in prayer and whose roofs were about to fall, 
were made to s-tand up so that the)^ once more became tlie ‘pillars 
of faith' and prayers were said in them. The four walls (of the 
mosques) were strengthened and so brilliantly plastered inside and 
outside that their light outdid the colour of the azure shj. 

Of the extension of the Jami and the subsequent construction of 
the Minor. 49When by the grace of God'^o the decayed mosejnes 
had been so firmly repaired, that like the sacred Ka’ba they became 
safe from destruction, the Emperor’s noble ambition prompted him 
to build a peer to the high Minar-i-Jami, ^ structure unrivalled 
throughout the world. The dome of sky was to be bestowed on the? 
(new) Minar, for it could not rise higher than that. First, he ordered 
the courtyard of the mosque to be extended as much as possible, 
so that the ‘fraternity of Islam’, which is fortunately too large for 
the whole world, may yet be contained in this world within a world. 
Next, in order to make the Minar strong, and to carrv'^ it so high 
tliat the dome of the old Minar might look like an arch of the new, 
he ordered its circumference to be twice that of the old Minar. 
On a sign from the Emperor, the planets, who arc the shop-keepers 
of the sky, began to move their chariots. Mercury became busy in 
buying iron and stone and the moon began to drive the Taurus. Yes, 
when the ‘House of God’ is being built, the stars have to carry stones 
on their heads! And if they refuse to stir from their places, the Minar 
itself will rise up to them and strike their heads with stones. People 
were sent to seardi for stones on all sides. Some struck the hills 
with their claws, and as they were anxious to find stones, they tore 
up the hill-side to pieces like Iovers.51 Otihers were keener than steel 
in overturning infidel buildings. They sharpened their iron instru- 
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ments, went to wage a holy war against the castles of the (old) rais. 
and tonght a ferocious battle against the stones with their muscles 
of steel. Wherever an idol temple had kneeled dovm in prayer, the 
arguments' of the strong-tongued spade removed the foundations of 
infidelity irom its heart, till finally the temple placed its head in thanks¬ 
giving on the ground.52 The stone slabs bore ancient inscriptions 
made by the ‘Preceptor of Angels’53; but as the pen of Destiny had 
ordained that all these stones would have the good news—^‘Indeed 
he builds the mosques of Allah'—^written upon them, thev thnist the 
point of their pickaxes into the hard hearts (of the buildings) and 
threw (the stones) to the ground. Then the iron of the shovels, 
having turned into a magnet in contrariety to its nature, drew the 
stones to itself, and labourers with bodies of steel brou^t these 
stones from temples a hundred farsangs away. The stony back of the 
mosque had a large mass of stones put upon it; stones, sudi as the 
sky could not have drawn to itself, were taken to the sky; and rocks, 
such as the mountains could not hold on their backs, were brou^t 
upon the backs of the animals. 

The stone-cutters of Hind, who excel Farhad in their art, took out 
their hatchets and smoodied the stones so artistically, that if imagi¬ 
nation had put its feet upon them, it would have certainly sHpp^. 
The masons of Delhi, who consider Nii'man Munzir a novice in the 
art of building, used their professional skill and joined stone to 
stone so that there was no danger of any secret crevice or cavitv 
remaining between them. The doors and walls of the mosque, which 
formerly performed their tayammum^ with the dust, have now been 
raised so high that they perform their ablutions with water from the 
clouds. This has happened in the year a.h. 711. To carry it higher, 
human life must be based on a foundation firmer than that of the 
minar; only then could die tower, which has risen out of the earth, 
be carried to the sky. And though I wish to see it finish, my life 
will have to be long before I am able to witness its completion and 
send my blessings to its pious founder. Besides my sight cannot 
reach its end; I am one of those who come and see and depart. 

Construction of the strong fort of the city, in which a second wall 
of Alexander^ appears on the face of the globe. — serhe fort of 
Delhi, the deputy of the sacred Ka'ba, had fallen down. Owing to the 
ravages erf time, it was in a condition of dilapidation worse tiban tibat 
which has overtaken tavemsST in die reign of the august Emperor. 
Like a man dead drunk, it had fallen down in place and out of 
place, quite unable to keep its stones together. Sometimes it placed 
its head on the ground Wore the common people of die public 
highway; on other occasions, It had bowed down in salutation to the 
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worthless ditch. Its towers had once been so high that a man's hat 
tell down it he attempted to look at th^; but now, from continued 
ill-treatment, they lay down to sleep on ^e earth. When the Alai 
era of public works arrived (May it last for ever I), the Emperor 
ordered stones and bricks of gold to be takm out of the flourishing 
exchequer and spent in defraying die expenses of the fort.58 Skilhil 
masons applied themselves to the weak and a new fort was quiddy 
built in place of the dd. The new fort with its strong forearm and 
seven towers shakes hands with the coloured Pleiades’ squeezes the 
powerful Mars under its armhpit, and uses the hi^ sky as a sort of 
waistband. It is a necessary condition that blood be given to a new 
building; consequently, many thousand goat-bearded Mughals have 
lieen sacrificed for the purpose. When the edifice—many congra¬ 
tulations to its founder—^was completed, the Guardian of the Universe 
took it under His protection. How will any trouhle or insurrection 
find its way to the jdace of which God is the guardian? 

Construction of other forts, tchich, owing to the empero/s favour, 
now raise their heads to the sky : -59 When the masons of the imperial 
capital had been recompensed for the buildings in the city, the 
Emperor ordered that wherever in any part of the empire there was 
a fort, which had been affected by the moist winds of tlie rainy 
season, or was about to doze or go to sleep, or had opened wide its 
cracks and cast away its teeth (from old age), or grew yellow flowers 
in the rainy season, or was lauding through its walls or falling on 
its neck, or had the snakes of Zuhhak®® living in its ears (comers), 
or bred rats in its arms (wings), it was to be repaired; so tliat instead 
of crevices frequented by scoipions and snakes, its towere rose 
stronger than the constellation of Scorpio, and as high as the 
Sagittarius and the Pleiades. 

Of the new buildings in the country, villages and cities, which fill 
the whole empire with ‘tashili {pfaises of God) and "azan {ctdl to 
prayers) 61A11 mosques which lay in ruins—^the vaults of some had 
fallen to the ground, the walls of others had crumbled down after 
having been repeate^y patched and repaired, the (interior of) some 
was compelled by th^ wind to perform an ablution (tayammum) with 
dust every day, the pillars of others had daily bathed in the rain 
and then laid themselves down—‘were built anew by a profuse 
scattering of silver. Prayers were said regularly in (Jl, with blessings 
on their pious founder. 

Account of the royrd tank {Hauz-i-Stdtani), which holds the water 
of immortality in solution. 62The royal tank, known as the ‘Shamsi 
Tflnk',63 will (now) shine like the sun till the dawn of resurrection. 

PS (ID—11 
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But (formerly) the sun every day made it a mirror for seeing its 
own face, and it reflected back the li^t of die sun. But as the 
latter shone body upon it, it slowly sank down out of respect for 
the sun. ‘If your water should go down*, the sun asked in its rage, 
‘who is it then that will bring you flowing water?’ And the tju^ 
dried up from fear. This year the revolving sky flared up all of 
a sudden, and the water of the tank evaporated so thoroughly that 
its bottom cracked and broke into pieces. In his contempt for the 
‘kind of the planets', the ‘Emperor of the worId*64 ordered the sand 
and mud to be removed from the bottom of the tank. And as the 
sun from on high had been drying up its water, a dome, such as 
put that luminary into falling fits, was built over it. Then rain came 
on, and the ‘eyes' of the clear-hearted tank, which had dried up 
at the sun, were again filled with water. Strange the sympathy of 
the tank, that it should weep (at the helplessness) of the sun! But 
such is the custom of noble persons. Immediately sweet water be¬ 
came available in the City and a tumult rose up from the City wells. 
But though it had rained once througli tlie kindness of Heaven, the 
bottom of the tank was too dry to become moist with a single draught. 
All clear water, that fell from the cloud, sank into the earth like the 
treasure of Qarunfi5 eei^ere can be no doubt that Delhi is a city, 
which even the Nile and the Euphrates cannot provide with sufiSdent 
drinking water. And so the people of the City were faced with the 
same destruction that had threatened the followers of Moses. The 
Emperor—^whose sharp sword has thrown the Pharaohs of infidelity 
into the Nile, or, to put it differently, whose Nile-like sword has been 
drowned in the yellow blood of Jewish tempered67 tunic-weavers— 
in this general scarcity of water, when even the Jumna had become 
dry, raised up his ‘white hand', hke Moses, to pray to God for water. 
Immediately, in proof of the text,—‘And we made the clouds to give 
shade over you*—^the shadow (of his hand) fell over a little dry earth. 
The spades and the pickaxes in the hands of the excavators became 
like the staff of Moses. Two or three springs appeared on the four 
sides of the embankment {chautra). ‘So there flowed from it twelve 
springs; each tribe knew its drinking place.’ In a few days the 
water reached the edge of the embankment; and having met it (the 
embankment) after a long time, the water shook hands with it and 
hugged it with a hearty embrace, just as the sea embraces the land. 
Khusrau has written these lines in praise of die tank and its dome: 
*The dome in the centre of the tardz is like a bubble on the surface 
of the sea. If you see the dome and the tank rightly, you wiU say 
than the former is like an ostrich egg, half in water and half out of 
if.'W 
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1 Aiiusions to the spring, 

2 A play on the word ‘bahar\ which means spring and is wiitten in the same way 
as Bihar. 

3 i.e., Iiecame Sultan of Delhi. The sultan was styled the ‘Shadow of God’ 
(Zilullali). 

4 A fortified village. 'The medieval Kara is near the modem Allahabad. 

5 A fragrant yellow flower. For an account of Alauddin’s Dengi’r expe<lition, see 

Appendix A ^ 

6 

7 AUusions to history and books. 

8 ‘Alauddin was appointed governor of Kara-Manikpur (Allahabad) after 
the suppression of Malik Chajju’s rebellion in the second year of Jalaluddin’s 
reign. He distinguished himself by ravaging Chanderi, and then without lalalu- 
ddin’s permission, he marched to Deogir and plundered it. Rai Ram Deo had to 
pay an enormous indemnity but was left in possession of his lands. On returning 
to Kara, ‘Alauddin succeeded in prevailing on the Sultan, who was his unde 
and father-in-law, to come to see him unattended, and had him murdered 
during the interview on the I6th Ramazan, a.h. 695 (Wednesday, 17 July 1296). 
Apart from the Deogir exploit, these events were not creditable to 'Alauddin, 
and Amir Khusrau, who was deeply attached to the murdered Sultan, has not 
attempted to justify them. For more details, sec Barani and Ferishta. 

9 Allusions to the history of Moses. 

10 Jethro, the fathet-jn-law of Muses. The quotations from the Quran iu this 
paragraph refer to Moses’ conversation with God. 

11 Alf Khan or Ulu^ Khan was the title of Alauddin’s younger brother, Alinas 
Beg. It was Almas Beg’s duplicity that induced Jalaluddin to come to Alauddin's 
camp without his army. 

12 A weight of forty uqiyats (ounces) of gold. Here ii.sed in the general sen.se 
of ox-loads and bags. 

13 After Sultan Jalaluddin’s assassination, his youngest son, Ruknuddin Ibrahim, 
was placed on the throne by Jalaluddin’s widow, the Malka-i Jahan. But Alauddin 
won over the people and organized his anny by a liberal distribution of die treasure 
he had obtained at Deogir; and the Malka-i Jahan and Ruknuddin fled away to 
Multan as soon as ‘Alauddin’s army crossed the Jumna and encamped at Siri. 

13a The City (shahr) in the language of those days always meant Delhi. Other 
cities were called by their names. A certain sanctity was attached to the capi¬ 
tal of the country, and it was referred to with respect. 

14 Allusions to the dignities of States. 

15 In spite of his dazzling conquests, it was as an administrator that Alauddin 
excelled. Amir Khusrau’s florid rhetoric simply comes to this: it is much better 
giving good government to your own subjects ^n to conquer foreign lands, which 
you may or may not be able to retain. 'One can do anything wifii bayonets except 
sit upon them.’ It is to be regretted that in spite of his sensible views, the author 
should have given us such a scanty account of 'Alauddin’s administrative and economic 
measures. 

16 AUusions to stars. 

17 The Quran, chap, iv, sect. 12. Ihe full extract will make the meaning ckarert 
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‘If tbey (die oon^MusIiim} withdraw from you and do not fight you and offer 
peace, then Allah has not given you a way against them... If they do not withdraw 
from you and (do not) offer you peace and restrain their hands, then seize them 
and kill them wherever you find them; and against these we have given you a clear 
authority/ 

18 i.e. the Sultan. 

19 Tanka, the ancestor of the modem rupee, was the silver and gold coin of the 
Empire of Delhi. The copper coin was called jital. 

29 AJltisions to gold and balances of gold. 

21 Allusions to horses, swift os the wind. 

22 i.e. the Emperor. 

23 Allusions to government (riuasat) and shop-keepers. The shop-keepers were 
controlled by the diwan-i riyasat or ministry of markets. For the working of the 
diioan4 riyasat under the harsh but efficient Yaqub Nazir, see Barani, pages 315-17, 
(Persian text published by the Bengal Asiatic Society and edited by Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan). 

24 f.e. weights used by shop-keepers. 

25 Allusions to the traditions of justice and equity. 

26 i.e. the Emperor's justice surpasses description. 

27 Reffflring to the chaudharis, khots and muqoddams whose power Alauddin had 
overthrown. They had started as village headmen but aspired to transform them¬ 
selves into landlords and claimed the ownership of their villages. Alauddin’s reforms 
deprived them of their perquisites and reduced them to the position of tenants. 

28 Mlusions to virtue and vice. 

29 Wine and sugar may be both produced from the same grapes, and the 
addition of salt turns wine into vinegar. 

30 The regulations for the prohibition of intoxicants are mentioned by Barani, 
but he says nothing about the compulsory marriages of prostitutes. It is likely 
that brothels were closed along with taverns and gambling dens. 

31 Allusions to peace and order. 

32 Apparently, in order to steal the winding-sheet. 

33 Allusions to man-eating magicians. 

34 The punishment of magicians, stoned after being half buried, has not been 
described by Barani, but it is only too probable considering the universal belief 
in magic and the atrocious punishments inflicted on those who were supposed 
to dabble in anything dark and mysterious. ‘No one in ‘Alauddin’s days.’Barani 
tells us, ‘had the courage to profess a knowledge of alchemy or magic from fear 
of the emperor.’ 

35 Allusions to incest and punishment. 

36 This is confirmed by Barani. ‘In those years’, he says, ‘people who com¬ 
mitted incest and libertines appeared in the City. By the Sultan’s orders diey 
were found out after a careful and diligent search and were put to death with 
tortures. The saw of punishment was drawn over their heads and they were 
cut into two. After ^s punishment the name of incest did not come to 
anyone’s lips in the City.* By the ‘fraternity of inc^t’ is meant the Carmaduans, 
Ismiles and other Shia ‘heretics* gf the sect of Seven Imams, whom ttw 'ordio- 
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dox’ Sunnis accused of pennittiog marriages within prohibited degrees and of 
practising incest in their secret assemblies. The charge^ whether right or wrong, 
was generally believed. The Carmathians bad captured Multan a century 
before Mahmud of Ghazni and made their existence felt again and again in the 
succeeding centuries. 

37 The fourth part of a misqal; a trifling weight 

38 Allusions to seasons, corn and its rates. 

39 “‘Alauddin used to take -royal dues from the peasants of the Doad in kind. 
The com was stored in the royal granaries and brought to the market in 
times of famine and sold at the tariff rates"’. The economic and administrative 
regulations of Sultan ‘Alauddin are described by Barani in detaiL 

40 Out of respect for the Emperor apparently. 

41 Barani calls it the Sera-i- Adi. It was constructed on the plain before the 
Badaun gate, and placed under the supervision of the Rais-i-Parwaiut (Super* 
viser of the Cloth Market). Barani gives the tariff and the detailed regulations 
of the Cloth Market. 

42 Allusions to opening and closing. 

43 The prices in the Sera-iAdl, owing to the subsidy granted by ‘Alauddin to 
Multani merchants, were lower than in other towns. Cloth once brought to it 
was not allowed to be taken out again; nor could cloth be sold anywhere else 
in Delhi except Sera-i Adi. 

44 The phrases added after the names of the cloths are a play upon the 
names of the cloths, which it would not be worth while explaining in English. 

45 Allusions to fruits, ripe and sweet. 

46 Barani does not speak of fruits being sold in the S^a-i Adi, but it is quite 
possible that a part of the market was allotted to fruit shops. Alauddin was 
very particular about the maintenance of order in the markets and no distur* 
bance wag permitted. 

47 Allusions to building. 

48 The Qutb Mosque, of which the Qutb Minar is a part, is known by 
various names. Tn histories,’ Sir Syed Ahmad Khan says in the famous Asarue 
Saiuidid, 1 have always seen this mosque referred to as the ‘Masjid-i-Adana'i- 
Delhi or the Masjid-i-Jama-i*Delhi but never as tho ‘Masjid-i-Quwwatul 
Islam. It is not known when the name of ‘Quwwatul Islam’ was given to 
it but it ought have obtained this name when the temple was conquered and 
the mosque was built. Such mosques are seldom known to the public by their 
real names but only by the geneiral designation of Jama-i Masjid. 

49 Allwdons to the mosque and the Minar. 

50 The following extracts from the Asarus Sanadid of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
will enable the reader to attach a meaning to Khusrau’s florid narrative. 

*The Incomplete Minor:- The Emperor Alauddin was very desirous of feme. 
(Consequently when he ordered the extension of the (Qutb) Mosque in a.h. 711 
(AJ>. 1311), he also commanded a new Minar (tower) to be built in the courtyard 
of the inoaque, twice the size of the old (Qutb) Minar. The new Minar a 
circumference of one hundred yards and its. foundations were laid in the 
Muslim fashion—Le., with a platform and the first door opening on the western 
side. It was propos^ to build the newMinar 2(X) yards But though the 
Emperor had laid its foundations firmly, his own life was less secure; even the 
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first storey bail not been finished when he died and the wcmderful structiue 
was left incomp]^. Some parts of the inc<nnplete Minar have feUen down; 
only a mass of stones and hme is left 

TAe Large Gate near the Qutb Minor:- When Sultan ‘AiaudcKn became 
emperor and developed an ambition for publu; works, he built an enoimoiis 
gate tor this mosque near the Qutb Minar in a.h. 710 (a.d. 1311). This gate is 
almost wholly of red sand stone, although Iwre and there marble has been 
used. On the four sides of the large gate he constructed four smaller gates, 
and on the western, southern, and eastern gates he has put inscriptions with 
his name on them. But many of the inscribed stones have fallen down and 
rain has eaten into many letters. The roof of the gate consists of a heavy 
dome. Everywhere there is fine inlaid and mosaic work, and ‘traditions’ and 
verses from the Quran have been inscribed. 

'The Court of (the Qutb Mosque) : - After the gate was finished, the Emperor 
ordered a fourth court (darja) to be added to the mosque. The court in the 
centre had been constructed by Sultan Mu’izzuddin, and the two courts on 
cither side of it by Sultan Shamsuddin. Alauddin's court was 115 yards long, 
counting three feet to the yard; the fotmdations of nine doors had been laid 
and the central door was sixteen yards. In a.h. 711 (a.d. 1311) the court was 
being built; but unfortunately the Emperor died in a.h. 715 (a.d. 1315) and the 
mosque was left incomplete. If the edifice had been completed, the whole 
mosque would have measured 241 yards in length from east to west, and 132 
yards in breadth from north to south. On the northern side the Emperor 
began the construction of a door, but that, too, was left unfinished. There was 
fine mosaic work on all these incomplete buildings, and texts and “traditions" 
had been inscribed. It is not known who removed these (inscribed) stones 
but it is clear that they have been removed. Nothing is now left except (plain) 
stones and lime’. 

51 In allusion to Farhad, the lover of Shirin, who perforated a huge mountain 
to please his mistress. 

52 Only the ruined palaces of the old rais or temples that had ceased to be 
places of worship and had fallen down, were touched. A temple used as a place 
or worship was inviolable by the Imperial Law 

53 i.e. Satan. A farsang, roughly speaking, is a distance of three to three 
and a half miles. 

54 The Muslim practice is to perform ablutions (wazu) with water before 
prayer; but when water is not available, sand or dry earth can be used, and 
the ablution is then known as the tayammum. 

55 Referring to the famous wall which Sikandar Zulqarnain (probably Darius 
I of Persia) constructed to keep off Gog and Magog (The Quran, chap, xviii, 
sect. 2.) 

56 Allusions to the buildings of the fort. 

57 ’Alauddin had ordered all taverns and gambling dens of Delhi to be closed. 

58 'The Alai Delhi, or Alai Fort or Koshak-i Sirii This fort was built by 
Sultan ’Alauddih Khalji. When in a.h. 703 (aj). 1303) the Emperor marched 
against Chitm’ in person and at the same time sent a large force against Wsu’angal 
in Telingana, Targhi and the Mughals came and hid siege to Delhi, expecting 
to find it empty. But after many battles the&nperor was victorious. Aft<^- 
wards he built this fort A vi^e, called Siri, existed here at that time; 
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consequently, the fort was also known as the fort of Siri. In Sher Shah’s time 
it was call^ the “Koshak*! Siri”. The fort, as built by Alauddin, was circular, 
with strongly built walls of stone, brick and lime, and had seven gates. Before 
the fort was completed, another battle with the Mughals took place, and eight 
thousand Mughal heads were used in place of stones in building die walls of 
the fort. Though the fort has quite crumbled down, yet some traces of it am 
found on the left hand side when going to the Qutb Minar. In A.H. 96 Sher 
Shah pulled down the fort of Siri and built a new city near Old Delhi (i.6., 
Indarpat). A village, named Shahabad, exists at the place now.' {Asarus Sanadid ) 

59 Allusions to buildings. 

60 A king of the Peshadian dynasty, proverbial for his cruelty. He had 
two snakes growing out of his shoulders whom he fed on human beings. 

61 Allusions to buildings again. 

62 Allusions to the tank, clear and moht. 

63 A play on the name of the Emperor Shamsuddin (Sun of Faith). 

64 i.e. 'Alauddin. 

65 Cousin of the Prophet Moses. He is believed to be constantly si nkin g 
down and down, into the earth, along with all his treasures, in punishment of 
his niggardliness and greed. 

66 Allusions to the story of Moses. 

67 Because given to hoarding. 

68 'The Hauz-i Shamsi ’—This tank was built by Sultan Shamsuddin some¬ 
time about A.H. 627 (a.d. 1229) in the neighbourhood of Qutb Sahib. It is said 
that the tank was constructed of red stone, but now it is quite broken and only 
a lake is left. This lake is 276 pukhta bighas in area. What, then, must have 
been the extent of the tank when it was in good repair? In a.h. 711 as it had 
been filled up with mud, Sultan 'Alauddin had it dredged; and exactly in its 
centre he constructed a platform over which he built a very beautiful dome 
(burji). This dome exists till to-day. Firoz Shah, too, repaired the tank in his 
reign and cleared the passages by which the water used to come. But now the 
tank has been nearly filled up with earth, and water does not remain in it for 
more than three or four months’ {Asarus Sanadid). 


Chapter III 

CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE MUGHALS 

lAs the public works which have been, and are being, constructed 
by this pious builder (May he live for everl), suipass what the pen 
can describe, out of many imperial buildings I have contented 
myself with the description of Aose given above in acknowledge- 
meoit of my own iinntations. Now I will move my tongue, which is 
surrounded by wise teeth, and describe some of the victories this 
world-conquering Alexander has achieved throu^ heavenly assist 
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tance, the territories he has conquered and the forts he has reduced. 
Thus I will bring out of my mind the treasures that lie buried there, 
and at every victory 1 will scatter {prose) under the foot of my peri 
in these pages. 

The first victory of the {imperial) army over the gluttons of Kadar 
in the confines of Jaran Manjur. 2This is the account of the victory 
which the champions of the triumphant army obtained, for the first 
time during the reign of this Sanjar-like Sultan (May God protect 
his standards!) over the soldiers of the accursed Kadar in the land 
of Jaran-Manjur. When the subtle Tatar, accompanied by an army 
like an avenging deluge, came as presumptuous as ever from the 
Judi mountains, and crossed the Bias, Jhelum and Sutlej,^ the advanc¬ 
ing wave of the heilites burnt down all the villages {tdwardh^) erf 
the Khokars, so that the flames illuminated tibe suburbs of the city, 
and the buildings of Qusur were demolished. Such a wailing arose 
that the sound of it reached the august Emperor of the world.5 ^The 
late Ulu^i Khan, the arm of the state, was sent with the right 
wing of the army, supported by great generals and troops, to wage 
a holy war. He was 1o go to the infidels to show them his strong 
and closed fist. ^The Khan, whose bow was like that of Arsh,® 
flew as fast as one of his own arrows; and making hvo marches in 
one, he reached the borders of Jaran of Manjur, the field of battle. 
(.)nly the distance of a bowshot remained between the two armies. 
On Wednesda\% Ihe 22nd Rabiul Akliir, a.h. 697 the great Muslim 
Khan came into contact with the infidels. He ordered the standard- 
bearers to bind the victorious standards to their backs.; for the sake 
of their honour, they turned their faces towards the Sutlej, and 
witliout the aid of boats, they swam over ihe river, striking out their 
hands^ like oars impelling a boat. lOThe Murals seemed veiy brave 
before the victorious army had plunged into the river; but when 
the wave of Muslim troops reached the middle of the stream, they 
gave way. Unable to bear the fire of the sword, they fled desperately; 
and though in number like ants and locusts, they were trampled 
under the feet of the horsemen like an army of ants. The Murals 
wished to sink into the ground; for the sword was so busy on the 
bank that blood flawed like surkhah^^ on the river. The champions 
of the army could split a hair of the eyelash without injuring the 
eye; and in the twinkling of an eye, they had sewn up the stony 
eyeballs of some Mughals as you might sew up the eyes of a hawk, 
while their arrows pierced the iron hearts of others as a key goes 
into a lock. When a breast, like a rusty lock, refuses to open, it 
shoidd he opened in no other way than this. In short, twenty thou- 
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sand ferocious Mugbals were sent to sleep oti the ground in mourn- 
ing at their own death by the powerful (imperial) lions. A very large 
part of Kadar's army {tuman) was cut to pieces witli blo^ of axe 
and spear. Some Mughals whose bones had been ground to pow¬ 
der, were sent off to their joumeyi2 in that condition. Others had 
become unconscious through fear, but life still remained in their 
bodies, their heads uere cut off, and so they departed widiout their 
heads. Most of the siirv'ivors were imprisoned. ‘Lay hold on him, tlien 
put a chain on him. The iron collar, which loves the Mughal necks, 
enclosed them with the greatest affection and squeezed them hard. 
‘This is the punishment of the enemies of Islam’, cried their chaim 
with a loud voice. 

i4When the blood-smeared heads of die Tatars had filled tlie battle¬ 
field with thousands and thousands of wine glasses, tlie jackals of the 
forest collected together and held a feast by the river-side. After 
slaughtering tlie execrable carcass-eaters of Qaidu,i5 who are both 
Turks of the tribe of Qai (vomit) and the eaters of vomit (</ai), tlie 
victorious army of the Khalifa (May he reign for ever!) prepared 
to return. The late Ulugh Khan (May God give him pure wine to 
drink!) first held a pleasure-party to commemorate the great victory 
and scattered gold and jewels among his comrades of war and peace. 
Then intoxicated with happiness, he spurred his horse to kiss the 
ground before the imperial court. The prisoners, who looked like 
the teeth of mad elephants, were put to death. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor, like Kai-Khusrau,!^ had seen the image of this victorv in 
the world-compassing mirror of his own mind, and moved his tongue 
in gratitude at the realization of his wislies. ‘If you are grateful, I 
would certainly give to you more.T7 He then gave himself up to 
rejoicings. He called the commanders {khans) of the left and right 
wingsis to a great feast, and bestowed such favours on tlie citizens 
and the army, that they were freed from all labour (God protect us 
from it!). If you asked water in alms from a beggar, he would give 
you wine.i^ 

This is the account of another victory of the Muslim army over the 
Mughals. SOWhen Ali Beg, Tartaq and Targhi came with drawn 
swords frean the borders of Turkistan to the river Sind (Indus), and 
after crossing the Jhelum like an arrow, turned their faces in this 
direction, Targhi, who had once or twice fled away from the attacks 
of the victors, already saw his bald head on the spears of the cham¬ 
pions of Islam, like a wine cup placed over a ladle. Although he 
had an iron heart, yet he dare not place it within the reach of the 
anvil-breaking warriors of God. But he was at last shot by an arrow 
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which penetrated his heart and passed to the odier side. Ali Beg 
and Tartaq, who had never been to this country before, mistook the 
arched swords of Musaimans for th(^e of mere preadiers. Hiey 
ventured with single heads on their shoulders into a country, where 
if a man brought a thousand heads, he could not take one ci them 
back. They had fifty thousand trained and ferocious horsemen; the 
Hills trembled at their tread. The confounded inhabitants at the foot 
of the hills lied away at the fierce attack of these wrehdies and 
rushed to the fords of the Ganges. But the lightning of Mughal fury 
penetrated to that region also and smoke arose out of the towns of 
Hindu9tan.2l People fled from their burning houses, and with their 
heads and feet on fire, threw themselves into rivers and torrents. At 
last from these desolated tracts news came to the imperial court. 
The Emperor sent his confidential officer, Malik Naik, akhur-hek 
i-nuUsarOy with thirty thousand powerful horsemen, and directed him 
to slaughter without stint and to shoot such an arrow at the accursed 
mark as might create a fearful rent in their work (strategy). Across 
a distance which was longer than the day of the idle, the victorious 
army passed more quickly than the lives of the busy. On Thursday, 
12 Jamadius Sani, a.ii. 703 they overtook the doomed enemy. 
Immediately on seeing the dust of the Muslim army, die grovelling 
Mughals became like particles of sand, revolving above and below. 
Hara-lived though they were, their souls fled out of them; nor 
could their iron hearts remain in their places to serve as anchors for 
their souls. Like a swarm of gnats warring against a hurricane, in 
])roportion to their attempt to move forward, they were taken further 
back. And the Angel of Death cried out to them: ‘Flight shall 
not do you any good if you fly from death or slaugfiter.*22 From 
necessity (rather than choice), they made a feeble attack though their 
enthusiasm had declined. But die army of the Second Alexander, 
which you might call an iron wall, was not a thing that would bend. 
It drove away those doers of the deeds of Gog; and in expectation ot 
divine assistance—‘and He has sent an army, which you do not see* 
—the diarp sword began to do its work. Soon fire-coloured faces 
fell to the ground. One would think that the Muslim swordsmen 
were throwing balls of fire over running water. In this universal 
cutting of heads, Ali Beg and Tartaq, the two ‘heads* of the 
Mughals, saw the sword above them and the time of their fall near. 
Their faces grew dark from the blazing heat of the all-conquering 
svrard, and they threw themselves under die shade of the Muslim 
stand^d. ‘The rays of the sword have struck us witii such a fire*, 
they said, ‘tliat we will never be satisfied till we have readied the 
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“Shadow of God”/ The man kUd low with misfortunes cannot find 
happiness anywhere except under the ^shadow of God. 

23The field of battle, strewn with elephant-bodied Mughals, look¬ 
ed like a chess-board. Their faces (castles) had been cut into two 
with the sword, and tlieir bodies, pounded with the clubs (gttrz), 
looked like bags for holding the chess-men. The dead Mughal lay 
right and left like so many captured pieces. Of the ‘horses’ (knights) 
whidi had filled the squares, some had been knocked down with 
blows and others had been captured. Such knights, as after the man¬ 
ner of pawns, refused to go back, were turned into foot-men (pawns), 
and since they moved still' further, they became farzin (queens), i.e. 
they were made to plac« their heads on the ground.24 Ali Beg and 
Tartaq, the two kings of the chess-board, were checkmated by their 
large-boned enem\% the Malik Aldnir-bek, who wished to send them 
to the Emperor, so that he may cither spare their lices or else cast 
them under the feet of the elephants (bishops). 25Whcn Satan’s pup¬ 
pets, i.e. the infidel troops, werc brought bound before the imperial 
throne, the two adventurers, who had claimed equalit)-^ (with tlie 
Sultan), cast their eyeballs like dice on the caq^et of submission, and 
appealed to the Emperor’s manliness in order to save their lives. Two 
different orders were given concenung these ‘red and white oiies’;26 
some were to be put to death and others imprisoned. Tlie two cap¬ 
tured pieces,27 who had hitherto remained in suspense, were brought 
to their prison and freed from the danger of death. In the course of 
time one of tliein died, without any harm having been done to him, 
and die other remained alone. The Emperor was so succe^iful in the 
sport that he took their lives in one game after another.^^ 

Account of another victory and the slaughter of the Mughal tumans, 
who had raised an uproar under the dog, Kajmk.^^ 30When the fierce 
infidel army (God destroy itl) came proudly like autumn into the 
garden of Hindustan, the soudiemmost of ^e fertile countries, to¬ 
wards the end of Diy,3l dust arose from the borders of the land of 
Sind and the inhabitants threw away their property and dispersed 
like autumnal leaves. But the storm of destruction, being unable to 
raise any dust in die regions of Kuhram and Samana, turned towards 
the wilderness of Nagaur, and overpowered the inhabitants of that 
region. When the stench of these doomed carcass-eaters led by a 
hound increased, the sweet Nagauii rose, which smells like rubbed 
sandal-wood, turned fetid. Messengers fast as the wind brou^t news 
of this stench to the perfumed palace of the victorious Emperor, 
whose virtues are fragrant like the navel of a musk-deer. In abhor¬ 
rence of those men with stinking brains, he ordered the Muslim anhy 
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to proceed against them; but the news was to be kept a secret, lest 
in fear of the approaching sandal, the horrid stench should fly bade 
to the fragrant willows of Khurasan. The Malik of fragrant virtues, 
IzsEuddaulah waddin Kafur-i Sultani (May the imperial court be per¬ 
fumed with his talents!) was appointed to lead the army. The deer- 
riding lions went so quickly that they made no distinction between 
the ^rkness of night and the li^t of dawn till they had reached 
their stinking prey. And when the tunheric-coloured dust of the holy 
warriors had bathed the anice-smelling Mughals, the latter also b^ 
came fragrant. 320n the banks of the Abi-i Ali^s the Murals were 
overtaken by a weak wave from the swelling stream of Muslim enthu¬ 
siasm. The accursed Kapak fell into a rushing torrent of swords 
and began to strike out his hands and feet; the sham sword was 
about to cut off his head, when the kind-hearted Musmmans rushed 
in from all sides and took him prisoner, in order to send the water-dog 
with the other aquatics to the imperial court. All the followers erf 
Kapak were either killed or imprisoned; some were shot with arrows 
and became cold where they stood; the rest had still some water 
from the stream of life left, but the wind of Divine wrath blew against 
them and they were put into chains. 

Another Mughal army, under Iqbal Mudbir34 and Mudabir Tai Bu, 
followed close behind Kapak’s, thirsty for tlie blood of Musabnans, 
but well filled with the blood of their own tribes. Suddenly a torrent 
of blood of tlie slaughtered infidels flowed towards them, but as 
they were well accustomed to such a flood, they dived to the bottom. 
The swelling stream of blood, however, reminded them of the sharp 
sword; for a great slaughter was awaiting them. Though they tried 
to strike out dieir feet, tliey found no space to stand on. Meanwhile 
the van of the Muslim army advanced like clouds and rain, and fell 
like a raging storm on these men from Jaihun. All of them fled 
from the rain of arrows, and wislied like dogs to seek refuge in any 
gutter. On every side the army advanced Kke waves of a deluge 
that goes over mountains and caverns with tumult and n(Hse. 35News 
was brought to the commander (rf the Muslim troops^s that the 
Mughals had two heads, one Iqbal and the other Tai Bu. When the 
right wing of the imperial array fell upon them, they lost all consciom- 
ness of hand and feet, and the two Mughal leaders were flying by 
the same passage across the Sind (Indus). But as they had forgotten 
their ‘feet*, neither did tlieir ‘feet* remember their ‘heads*; and it 
was hi^ time for the imperial sword to strike off their ‘heads* and 
throw diem before their ‘hands’ and ‘feet’!37 38So by the firnum of 
the commanders of the army, bold and strong-armed warriors took 
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their swords in hand, spurred their horses across the extensive desert 
and soon overtook the retreating Murals. In that garden of death 
heads were struck off and necks were cut open, so that the sword 
sometimes reached the throat and sometimes the waist. Owing to the 
sword of the holy warriors, the deluge of blood came up to the nose 
of the infidels; yet not a drop of blood came out of a Musalmans nose. 
When the victorious army, which had girded up its loins for holv war 
in defence of the Faith of the Lord, saw conclusive proof of the text, 
—‘And surely Allah will help him who helps His cause”—it enacted 
the scenes of resurrection on the innumerable bodies of these accursed 
wretches. You would have thought that the Day of Judgment had 
arrived, and that the angels of the Lord were collecting the dead 
bodies of stony-hearted infidels to light the fire of hell, ‘of which men 
and stones are the fuel”. Countless infidels having lieen sent to Hell in 
that extensive territory, another great multitude of them was con¬ 
signed to the angels of torture to l)e put in chains and shackles’ and 
brought to the review. At the head of the chain was the accursed 
Kapak, a hound from amongst the hounds of Hell. He had been 
captured among the amirs of Jar Tai Bu’s tiiman and testified with 
him to the fact that the people of the north had resorted to flight. All 
the other (Mughals) were either despatched to the pit of Hell or else 
put in the same chains with those destined for that place. Tlio vir¬ 
tuous Malikiiy moved back with his troops to the court of the august 
Emperor (May his kingdom last foi‘ ever!). Time after rime he kept on 
sending fresh news to the Lord’s deputy,^ and was in reply favour¬ 
ed with a robe of honour. Finally he reached the imperial court, 
and brought the hellish crew to the muster of the Judgment Da\'. 
‘When the earth is shaken with her (violent shaking, cried the huge 
elephants as they threw most of these cotton wearers (i.e. Mughals) 
high up in the air; and {the cotton wearers) became tike ‘loosened 
wooF. 4lBut as even the enormous elephants, who are like strong 
houses on moving pillars, were not able to destroy all the desolators 
of this country, order was given that the base of the towers of the 
Fort (kangarddiisar) was to ^ constructed from the blood and bones 
of the remaining (Mughals). Immediately in ol>ediencc to the imperial 
command, Tatars and Chinese were hung from the fort as negroes^ 
with heads inverted hang down from a new building. 430wing to 
the mixture of the Mughal bodies with the material of the towers, 
the conflu^ce of Mars and Saturn was witnessed, and the evil in- 
llu^ce of the ctxifluence fell on the lives of these men of Mars. For 
even sdter all the towers had been constructed, many of these doomed 
nien were left. Their wretched heads were cut off wiffi shining 
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swords and a bastion, so higli that it touched the head of the sky, 
was formed of them. Mars hung its head (in shame) at the si^t 
The constellations of the sky have but a single 'head, but here you 
may see a hundred thousand ^heads’ in a single constellation {bastion). 


Nore ON THE INVASIONS OF KAPAK IQBAL AND TAI BU 

Later historians have so confused the account of these generals that 1 have, 
lor the sake of clearness, reserved their discussion for a separate note. 

As to the other authorities, Amir Khusrau has devoted some lines of his 
Dawal Rani to the same campaigns. ’After this (defeat of Ali Beg and Tartaq) 
three fierce (Mughal) generals, who moved more rapidly than the wind, cross^ 
the territory of Multan and began to ravage the land of the Ravi. One of them 
was Tai Bu, the other was Iqbal Mudbir and the third was Kapak, wise in war 
and revenge. Their armies, innumerable as grains of sand (had come) to take 
revenge for the fate of Tartaq and Ali Beg. According to his custom, the 
Emperor ordfercd the Minister of the State, Kafur (camphor), to disperse the 
stench of Tai Bu, so that no trace of it may remain. The great warrior marched 
rapidly, and crossing two stages in one night, came upon the Mughals like a 
storm and dispersed their wretched ranks. The blood of the Tatars rose high 
up to the breast of the horses in that extensive desert. The infidel dogs fled in 
panic; the holy warriors pursued them like lions. Iqbal and Tai Bu fled from 
the battle-field towards the rivers. Though they had collected spoils before this, 
now the preservation of their own heads was all they wished for. The Army 
of Faith advanced like a river and Kapak was dmuned; it pounced like a falcon 
and carried off Kapak as if he was a partridge. A collar was placed round the 
neck of the great hound and he was .sent to the Emperor of the World.’ In spite 
of the mixed metaphors, these lines will leave on the reader the impression that 
Iqbal, Tai Bu, and Kapak ww three generals taking part in the same campaign, 
thou^, of course, each commanded a different army. 

Barani’s account is loose and inaccurate. 

’On another occasion, in another year, the army of Islam came to a battle 
with the accursed Kank and the Mughal troops at Khakar. God granted victory 
to Muslim arms. The accursed Kank, leader of the Mughal army, was brought 
esmtive and alive before the Sultan’s throne, and there cast under the feet of 
efophants. On this occasion also, either in the field of battle or else after being 
brought to Delhi, enormous numbers of Mughals were slain. A tower of their 
heads was raised before the Badaun Cate: people see it till today and it reminds 
them of Alauddin. 

’On another occasion, in another year, three or four Mughal amirs of tumans 
broke into the Siwaliks suddenly and heedlessly with thirty or fourty thousand 
horse and engaged in plunder and slaught^-. ’Alauddin sent the army of Islam 
against ffiem with orders to seize the road by which the Mughals were to return 
to the river; erihen the Mughals returned thirsty to the water-side, it was to mete 
out thdr punishment to them. The Musfim army seized the passages of the 
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Mughal retreat and encamped by the river-side. As God had ordained, having 
laid waste the Siwaliks and travelling a long distance thence, the Mughals and 
their horses reached the river thirsty and in disorder. Ute Muslim army, which 
bad been waiting for their return for a few days, obtained the desired supremacy 
over them. The Mughals, taken by surprise, ^gged for water from the Muslim 
army. They were all taken captive along with their women and children. A 
great victory had crowned the Muslim aims. Thousands of Mughals were sent 
to the fort of Naraniya with ropes round their necks; their women and children 
were brought to the Delhi slave-market and sold away like Hindustani slaves. 
The Malik Khas-i-Hajib was sent to Naraniya from the capital. He went there 
and put unhesitatingly to the sword all the Mughals who had been brought to 
the fort after the victory. Streams ran with their foul blood. 

Tn another year Iqbalmanda came with the Mughal army. Sultan Alauddin 
sent the array of Islam from Delhi against them. This year also the Muslim 
army gained a victory over the Mughals. After a feebly fought battle, Iqbal¬ 
manda was slain and thousands of Mughals were put to the sword. The hazara 
and soda amirs, who had been caught alive, were brought to Delhi and cast 
under the feet of elephants. On the occasion when Iqbalmanda was slain, no 
Mughal escaped alive.’ 

Two later historians deserve citation. 

Tn the year a.h. 705’, says Ferishta, ‘one of the great amirs of Dawa Khan, 
named Kank, came with a large army to seek revenge for Ali Beg and Khwaja 
Taryal. He had passed the precincts of Multan and reached the Siwaliks, when 
Ohazl Malik Tughluq prepared his army for battle and seized the banks of the 
river Nilab, thus cutting off the Mu^al retreat. The Mughals plundered and 
ravaged; then after a long journey, when the air was hottest, they came back 
to the banks of the Nilab with inflamed livers and parched lips, ignorant of the 
snare of their enemy. But when they saw the river of life in the enemy’s hands, 
they naturally despaired of their lives and gave battle to the army of Hindustan. 
Most of the Mughals were slain; Kank was captured alive while those who 
escaped from the battle-field died of thirst in the forest. Their women and 
children were taken prisoners. This was a strange event, for out of fifty or 
sixty thousand Mughals not more than three or four thousand were left alive. 
Ghazi Malik, who became very famous on account of this victory, sent Kank 
with a large number of Mughal prisoners to the Sultan. ‘Alauddin had Kank 
and his comrades thrown under the elephants* feet near the Hazar Sutun Palace, 
and then constructed a tower of Mughal heads in the plain before the Badaun 
Gate. It is said that traces of it remain till today. This year the Mughal women 
and children were sold in Delhi and the rest of Hindustan like Hindi prisoners 
of war. 

‘A long While after this a Mughal, named Iqbalmand, came to Hindustan with 
an immense army and wrought much damage. But Ghazi Malik Tughluq 
marched against Iqbalmand and after slaying him sent many live Mughals to 
Delhi to be troddm down by the enormous elephants. Fear and terror now 
overtook the Mughals; the desire of coming to Hindustan was washM oft from 
thdr breasts; and they created no trouble till the end of SuHan Qutbuddin's 
reign. Ghazi Malik TUghluq was stationed at Depalpur. Every year he led 
expeditions to Kabul, Ghazni, Qandahar and Garmsir, plundernl and ravaged 
those regions and levied tribute from ffi«r inhabitants. The Mughals had not 
the courage to come and defend thdr own frontiers against him.* 

Nizamt^dln’is account b based rni Barani. 
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‘Next tune a Mughal, named Kabik, came with a Jar^ army and fought u 
battle with the army of Delhi at Khakur. Most of the Mughats were slain and 
A tower of their beads was constructed near the fiadaun Gate. 

‘After a white a Mughal amiy ot thirty thousand horse came to the Siwaliks 
and began to plunder. When the Sultan heard of it, he sent a large army against 
them. The army of Delhi seized the banks of the Ravi, across which the 
Mughals had to return; ami when the Mughais, loaded with spoils, came to the 
river-side, the army of Delhi advanced and defeated them. Many Mughal 
officers were captured and imprisoned in the fort of Tarainah, which is situated 
in that neighbourhood, while their families and followers were brought to the 
city and sold as slaves. After this the Malik Khas-i Hajib was ordered to go 
to Tarainah to put the prisoners to death. 

‘A long time after this Iqbalmandah, a famous Mughal, came to India with a 
large army. An engagement took place between him and the army of Delhi at 
Daradahindah Amir Ali {!). Iqbalmandah was slain and the otitier Mughals 
were brought to Delhi, where they were thrown under the feet of elephants.’ 

Of the five accounts before us, Nizamuddin merely summarizes Barani and 
need not be further considered. The only addition he makes is the identification 
of the river mentioned by Barani with the Ravi. Ferishta apparently had only 
Nizamuddin and Dawal Rani before him, and plays havoc with facts and names. 
Of the three original authorities Tarikh-i-Firozshahi, Dawal Rani and Khazainul 
Futuh the last two are fairly consistent, but it is difficult to reconcile them with 
the Tarikh-i Firozshahi, Amir Khusrau speaks of the three generals as if they 
had planned a joint push, Kapak leading the advanced contingents while the 
other two marched behind. Malik Kafui (not Ghazi Malik as in Ferishta) was the 
commander of the Delhi army. Barani speaks of three campaigns in three dif¬ 
ferent, if not successive, years. The first is led by Kapak, the name of the com¬ 
mander of the second is not given, while the third is assigned to Iqbalmanda. 
I am inclined to agree with Amir Khusrau, who wrote during ‘Alauddih’s reign 
while Barani's paragraphs may not have been written till years after. Military 
matters did not interest Barani. his geographical knowledge was meagre and his 
dates are often incorrect. 


1 Allusions to territories and forts. 

The Mughals or Mongols, who are the heroes of this chapter, require some 
introduction. They were first brought into prominence by Chengiz Khan in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The early life of Chengiz was spent in a 
protracted struggle against the surrounding tribes, but he emerged victorious 
through U combination of craft and guile, brutal strength and constructive states- 
man^p. His election as ‘Khan’ of the Mongol tribes was followed by a 
reorganization of his people as the most efficient fighting machine in the world, 
organized on a system of universal conscription and blind obedience to orders. 
Chen^ first Invaded China and then attadeed the Khwarazmian Eii^)tre with 
an army of 8fi0,0(X). No power in the Muslim world was able to withstand him. 
City after city fell before ffie barbarians, and Sultan Alauddin Mtihmnmad 
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Kliwaraian Shah died in one of the islands of the Caspian to which he had 
fled for refuge. Chengiz retired to his own country from the «atem bank of 
the Indus, but the empire he had founded persisted for three gmerations, and 
was a terror to all mankind. 

Oiengiz Khan had four sons. Juji (or Tushi), the eldest, died in the life* 
tune of his father, but Juji's son, Batu, conquered Soutlwm Russia, Bulgaria 
and part of Poland and founded his dynasty there. Ogtai, the eldest surviving 
son, succeeded Chengiz as ‘Khan', 'Qa-an' or ‘Khaqan*. Chaghatai and Tulut 
were given domains under the suzerainty of their brother. Ogtai was succeeded 
by his son, Kayuk (or Kapak). but after Kayuk's short reign, the unity of \he 
emiMre disappeared. The quirUrai or assembly of Mongol princes, representing 
the majority, elected Mangu, son of Tului, to the 'Khakanship' in 1251, but 
Qaidu Khan, supported by the descendants of Chaghatai and Ogtai. established 
himself in Mawaraun Nahr and maintained his independence till his death in 
1301. In spite Of this rift in the lute, the qumUai of 1251 launched two important 
expeditions. Qublai, brother of Mangu (the ‘Kubla Khan’ of Coleridge), was 
sent against China, while his younger brother, Halaku Khan, was despatched 
against the ‘heretics’ (Ismaitis) of Persia. Halaku first captured the forts of 
the ‘heretics’ and then proceeded to overthrow the Caliph of the orthodox. 
Baghdad was captured and sacked in 1258 and Halaku’s descendants, known as 
the ‘II Khan’s’, while acknowledging the formal superiority of the ‘Khakan’, 
continued to govern Persia in practical independence during the thirteenth 
century. Meanwhile in the east Mangu was succeeded by Qublai. who Com* 
pleted the conquest of the Chinese empire. 

The early successes of the Mongols had been due to the strength of their 
military organization, the genius of their leaders and the hardships, which the 
rank and file were prepared to bear. A generation of civilization sufficed to 
degenerate them, llie II Khans of Persia became Musalmans and adopted 
Persian ways. The successors of Qublai were driven pell-mell out of China to 
their barbaric land and its barbaric ways. 

Sultan Alauddin’s contemporaries among the ‘II Khans’ were—Ghazan Khan 
son of Arghun Khan son of Abaka Khan son of Halaku Khan, who nded 
from A.H. 694 to 703 and Ghazan’s brother, Khuda Bandah Aljaitu Sultan, 
who ruled from a.h. 703 to 716. While the ruling dynasty had accepted Islam, 
many soldiers and officers adhered to their old faith. But whether Musahnan 
or infidel, the Mongols had not forsaken thdr old plundering habits and thrir 
taste for bloodshed, as the career of Timur conclusively shows. 

A detailed account of the Mongols win be found in Sir Henry Howorffi’s 
History of the Mongols, 4 vols. a monument of careful and painstaking scholar¬ 
ship. Sir Henry has depended mostly on translations and has, therefore, not 
been able to give as graphic an account of the character of the Monels and 
their social system as some of the early Persian writers. The earliest account 
of the Mongols seems to be the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri of Minhajus Siraj Jurjani of 
Delhi. The author had a first-hand knowledge of the Chengiz! Mongols, against 
whom he had fought, and regarded them with a bitter hatred. Writing at a 
safe distance from the barbarians, Oazi Minhaius Siraj had no hesitation in 
abusing the ‘Mughal infidels’, and the thirteenth chapter (tabaqah) of his work, 
devoted to the ‘Rise of the Mongols’, reads like a thrilling short story. The 
militaiy .superiority of Chengiz Khan had convinced the learned Qazi ffiat the 
Day erf Judgment was near and he quote chapter and verse to prove ffisi. 
Some chapters (ircluding the thirteenth) of the Tabaqaf4*NasiH have been 

PS(II)—12 
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printed by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and the inestimable Col. 
Raverty devoted twelve years to translating it into English. The most reliable 
history of the Mongols is the Tarikh-i-Jcdian Gusha of Alauddin Am Malik 
Juwayni, who compited his work in the time of Halaku Khan. The first two 
volumes of Juwayni’s book comprising an account of the Khwarazmians and 
Mongols, have been exceUenfly edited for the Gibb's Memorial Series by 
Mr. Muhammad ibn-i Abdul Wahhab Qazwini. A later work, the JamVut 
Tawarlkh of Rashiduddin, who wrote in the time of Aljaitu sultan, incorporates 
much fresh information and continues the history of Chengiz Khan’s successors. 
The first volume of the Jam'ut Tawankt is said to have been printed in Russia; 
the second volume on the 'Successors of Chengiz Khan’ has been edited by 
Mr. Blochet for the Gibb’s Memorial Series. Three other Persian histories 
may here be mentioned—-the Tarikh of Wassaf, who was a contemporary of 
Rashiduddin, the Tarikh-i-Guzidah of Hamdullah Mustawfi and the Rauzatus 
Safa of Muhammad ibn-i Khawind Shah. All these writers rely mostly on the 
Tarikh4-Jahan Gusha and the Jamfut Tawarlkh. 

The word Mongol requires some explanation. Early writers generally say 
‘Magnul’, but in later writers the Waw is dropped. The *n’ of ‘Mongol’ is not 
found in Persian writers. Still it is convenient to apply the word ‘Mongol’ to 
Chengiz Khan and his successors and reserve the word ‘Mughal’ for the Indian 
emperors of the house of Babur, who though belonging to the same race, 
represented a different culture and civilization. But where the Persian text says 
‘Mughal’, I have kept that word. 

2 Allusions to war and victory. 

3 ‘This is the order observed in the original*. [Elliot). 

4 ^e word talwarah is a common name for a village in many parts of the 
Upber Punjab. The talaundi of the Khokars is a local word similarly applied’. 
[Elttoi). 

5 The three preceding sentences have been adapted from Elliot. Qusttr also 
means buildings. 

6 Allusions to the arm. 7 Allusions to weapons. 

8 A famous Persian archer. 9 Or in the alternative, shooting arrows. 

10 Allusions to battle and slaughter. 

11 A kind of water fowl, the anas casarca; or. in the alternative, ‘red water’. 

12 i.e. the journey beyond the grave. 

13 The Quran, chapter Ixix, in allusion to the punishments of the Day of 
Judgment. 

14 Allusions to war and festivities. 

15 Why Qddu? 

It is to be regretted that while Indian historians supply us with sufficient 
information to enable us to inece together a complete account of the Mongol 
invasions of India ih the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Persian writers 
referred to in a preceding note, give us the vaguest information on the subject 
or else ignore it completely. Of course a raid on Indian territory led by a 
general of secondary importance was an insignificant matter for the historian 
of an empire extending from Peking to Moscow. But there was also another 
reason for their silence. 

Ziauddin Barani tiiroughout speaks of the Mongols coming from Mawaraun 
Nahr. He says that Qutlugh Khwaja, who besle^ Delhi in the fourth year 
of'^AIauddin’s vrign, was a son of Quda, Idng of Mawaraun Nahr, and Targhi, 
who was present in that' as well as later campaigns, is first brought into pro- 
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minence as a general of Qutlugh Khwaja. Quda is probably a misreading for 
Qaidu. We have seen that in the qufriltai of 1251 the Chaghatai and O^i 
princes refused to acknowledge the ‘Khakanship’ of Mangu and set up an inde¬ 
pendent kingship under Qaidu in Mawaraun Nahr and Turkistan. This division 
of Mongol power saved the kingdom of Delhi, which -could not have withstood 
a united attadc of the Mongols. The II Khans of Persia naturally paid homage 
to Mangu and his successors, who like them were descendants of Tulw, but 
they were constantly at war with the Mameluks of Egypt in Syria, and, more 
often than not, had the worse of it. It is the Chaghatai and Ogtai princes of 
Mawaraun Nahr who are responsible for the invasions described in this chapter. 
They were being hardpressed by the ‘Khakan* in the west and by TI Khans’ 
in the east and this naturally made them anxious to carve out principalities 
for themselves elsewhere. An account of the fortunes of the House of Qaidu 
will be found in Haworth, vol, i, pp. 173-82, but Persian writers, as a rule, 
have confined themselves to an account of the ‘Khnqans’ .nnd TI Khans', in 
whose eyes Qaidu was a rebel. 

16 A famous Emperor of Persia and master of the hero. Rustam. He had 
a cup or mirror in which he could see all that was happening in the world. 

17 The Quran, chap, xiv, sect. 2. 18 i.e, Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan. 

19 The battle is referred to by Barani and Ferishta, though they do not give 
detailed accounts; - 

Tn the same year, a.h. 696 the Mughal danger arose. Some Mughals crossed 
the Sindh (Indus) and came into the country. Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan 
with the Jalali and Alai amirs and a large army were sent against them. The 
army of Islam gave the accursed foe battle within the boundaries of Jalandar. 
The Muslim banner was victorious. Many Mughals were captured and killed 
and their heads were brought to Delhi' (Barani). 

Tn the same year Dawa Khan, the ruler of Mawaraun Nahr, sent some hun¬ 
dred thousand Mughals to Hindustan with the object of conquering the pro¬ 
vinces of Punjab, Multan and Sindh. The Mughals crossed the river Sindh 
and left nothing undone in the way .of spoliation, plunder and destruction. When 
this news was brought to the Emperor, he sent Ilmas Beg, Ulugh Khan and 
Hizhabruddin Zafar Khan with an enormous army to suppress them. TTie two 
armies met each other within the confines of Lahore; a fearful battle took place 
and the Mughals were defeated. Some twelve thousand Mughals were put to 
the sword; many of their leading amirs were captured and put to death with 
tortures. Ulugh Khan sent the heads of the Mughals to Delhi along with their 
wives and children* {Ferishta). 

Lahore could not have been the seat of battle, which according to Amir 
Khusrautook place by the side of the Sutlej. In the Dawal Rani, Amir Khusrau 
calls the place *Manjur-i-jaran*. the name being twisted to suit the rhyme. The 
‘Qar Maikhur* of Tabaqat-i-Akhari is apparently a misreading for ‘Jaran Man- 
iur*. I am inclined to agree with Barani, or rather his editor, in identifying 
Jaran-Manjur with Jalandhar. 

20 Allusions to war and holy war. 

21 Used in a restricted sease, meaning Awadh and the Doab only. 

- 22 The Quran, chap, xxxiii, sect; 2. 

23 Allusion.^ to eness. The English names of the pieces'differ considerably 
from the Persian. I have put the eouivalehts in brackets. 

■ 24 i.e. the Mughal horsemen were unhors^ arid tliien killed. " 
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25 Allusioos to the fame of nard. An account of the game will be fotuKl 
m tile Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. 

26 In allusion to the colour of the Mughals and the pieces in the game of 
nard. 

27 i.e. All Beg and Tartaq. 

28 During the eight years, a.h. 697 to 70S Delhi was twice besieged, first by 
Qutlugh Khwaja and then by Targhi. Amir Khusrau was not ignorant of these 
events; he refers to Qutlugh Khwaja and Tar^ in the Dawal Rani and he 
speaks in the above passage of Targhi’s previous experience of India. But res¬ 
pect for Alauddin’s dignity required an omission of the two most important 
Mughal campaigns. 

This campaign is described by most historians. *Qn one occasion’, says Barani, 
‘Ali Beg and Tartaq were the leaders of the Mughal army. They were famous 
men and Ali Beg was reputed to be a descendant of the accursed Chengiz. Skirting 
the mountains, they reached the territory of Amroha with thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand men. Sultan Alauddin sent Mafik Nayak, the Akhur-bek, with the Muslim 
army against them. The two forces came to battle within the confines of Amroha 
and God gave victory to the army of klam. Ali Beg and Tartaq were both 
captured alive. The larger part of the Mughal army was put to the sword, 
scattered and dispersed. The slain Mughals were piled up on the field of battle 
like stacks of com. Ropes were fastened round the necks of Ali Beg and Tartaq 
and they were brought before the Sultan with many other Mughal prisoners. 
Twenty thousand horses belonging to the Mughals were brought before the 
court. A magnificent darhar was prepared at the Chautra-i Subhani. The Sultan 
sat in public audience and the army stood in a double row from the royal seat 
to Indarpat. Owing to the enormous multitude, the price of a cup of water 
rose to twenty fUals or half-a-tanka. Through such a crowd, Ali Beg and Tartaq, 
together with other Mughals and thdr baggage, were taken to the throne. 
The captive Mughals were cast under the feet of elephants. And stream of blood 
did flow.* 

The commander of the army of Islam, on this occasion, was a Hindu. The 
Mt^'ot-i Sikandari says that Nayaks are a tribe of outcaste Rajputs. Be this as it 
may, the surname *Nayak* is common enough today. The following lines from 
Khusrau’s Dawa! Rant leave no doubt as to Malik Nayak's religion. *As he 
(Targhi) wished to injure the Faith th’-ough his infidels. Fate decreed that he 
should meet his death at the hands of an infidel (Hindu). The soil of the 
wilderness drank the blood of the armies of Ali Beg and Tartaq when the two 
Turkish Khans were suddenly captured by a Hindu slave (servant) of the Court 
and the conflagration was quelled by the sharpness of the Imperial sword.* 

bfizamuddin contents himself with summarising Barani. Ferishta has Tarqal 
Khwaja for Tsrtaq, and says that the Muslim army was commanded by Malik 
Manik (an obvious misreading for Malik Nayak) and Ghazj Malik Tu|h1uq. The 
Sultan*, he adds, 'distributed the captured horses equally among the amirs and 
ordered tte eight thousand Mughal heads, which had been brought, to be used 
instead of stones and bricks for the towers of Siri. whieh were then being built* 

29 Or Kabak. Kabik in 'Tabatfat-l’AkbarP: Kank in Ferishta. Barani says 
Kapak. A tttman usually con^sted of ten tiiousand horse. 

30 Affustans to smeUs. 31 Tenter or tiM first month of it, December. 

32 AltaAons to want. 

33 Fer^hta says Nflab: Baraid and Nizamuddin say tlw battle took place at 
Kludnr. Acoonftig to the Dasvtd Rant. *tiie Mughals crossed the territory of 
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Multan and began to ravage the land of the Ravi.' Tliis seems more accurate. 1 
am inclined to bdieve that the advance guard under Kapak first came to Muitan 
and then marched up the river Ravi which in those days flowed near Multan. 
After the defeat of Kapak on the bank of the Ravi, the Mughal cmuingeats of 
Iqbal and Tai Bu tried to fly away across the same ford of the Indus. Khusrau 
gives no dates for this invasion and his geographical refetoices are perplexing. 

34 i.e. Iqbal, the coward. 35 AUwdons to parts of the human body. 

36 i.e. Malik Kafur. 

37 Alluding to the Mughal loss of morale. The ‘heads' would be the leaders, 
Iqbal and Tai Bu, the ‘hands’ and ‘feet* would be the officers and mm. 

38 Allusions to the Day of Judgment. The quotations following are from the 
Quran. 

39 Malik Kafur. Iqbal is here said to have been captured among the amirs of 
Tai Bu’s tuman, but according to Khusrau's previous statement he had been 
captured in the battle on the bank of the Ravi. 

40 i.e., Alauddin. 

41 Allusions to buildings. 

42 Or, in the alternative, ‘2^gis', a Turkish tribe. Khusrau calls the Mongols 
by various names—Tatars, Turks, Chinese and Mughals. This is not really 
inaccurate, for they are all sections of the same Mongolian race and the Mongols 
freely enlisted their kindred tribes in thdr armies. The Mongols, who have 
given their name to the whole race, seem to have been a minor tribe in the 
days before Chengiz Khan. The fort referred to is the Hazar Sutun Palace or 
Koshak-i Siri 

43 Allusions to stars. 


Chapter IV 

GUJABAT, BAJPUTANA, MALWA AND DEOGIB 

Haoing described the dagger thrusts in many victories over the 
Mughals, I now come to the conquest of the Hindus of Gujarat: -l As 
the sword of the Emperor of land and sea had been plentif^y smear¬ 
ed with the blood of the infidel Murals, he wished to wash off tiiis 
clotted impurity in the immense ocean. Consequently, on Wednesday, 
the 20th Jamamul Awwal, 699 a.il, a fortunate day, he issued a 
fartnan to the Arizd Wakfi to send an army, like clouds and rain, to 
the coast of Gujarat to destroy die temple of Somnath. Like an angel 
directinjg the clouds, die late Ulu^ Khan (May God make him dr^ 
out of me fountain of His for^veness!) was aj^inted to lead the 
victorious army. Resolved to conquer, the clouds moved towards 
the sea; and as the foundations the temple were water-deep, they 
wished to bring its summit to the water also. When the imperial army 
reached the Citj'^ of that land,3 the sword of the rigjhteous monarch 
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completely conquered the provhice, which, adorned like a bride, had 
escaped so many emperors of the past. Much blood was shed. A 
general invitation was issued to all the beasts and birds of the for^t 
to a continuous feast of meat and drink. In the marriage banquet, at 
which the Hindus were sacrijiced, animals of all kinds ate them to their 
satisfaction. Then tiie Khan-i Azam^ moved his army towards the 
sea.3 Round the temple of Somnath, which is the centre of Hindu 
worship, he drew a circle with his troops, and planted his Khatai 
spear so liigh towards the centre that its sharp point almost pierced 
the sky. The banner of Islam was elevated to the equator, while every 
arch emerging from tlie two semicircles, into which the army was 
divided, without tail passed its arrow through the black dot of in¬ 
fidelity. So the temple of Somnath was made to bow towards the 
holy Mecca; and as the temple lowered its head and jumped into the 
sea, you may say that the building jBrst said its prayers and then had 
a bath. The idols, who had fixed their abode midway to the House 
of Abraham (Mecca), and there waylaid stragglers,Q were broken to 
pieces in pursuaiice of Abraham’s tradition.7 But one idol, the great¬ 
est of them all, was sent by the maliks to the imperial court, so that 
the breaking of their helpless god may be demonstrated to the idol¬ 
worshipping Hindus. It seemed as if the tongue of the imperial sword 
explained the meaning of die text; ‘So he (Abraliam) broke them (the 
idols) into pieces except the chief of them, that haply they may re¬ 
turn to it.'y Such a pagan country, the Mecca of the infidels, now 
became the Medina of Islam. The followers of Abraham now acted 
as guides in place of the Brahman leaders. The robust-hearted true 
believers rigorously broke all idols and temples wherever they found 
them. Owing to the war, *takbir\ and 'shahadat' was heard on every 
side; even the idols by their breaking affirmed ihe^ existence of God. 
In this ancient land of infidelity the call to prayers rose so hi^ that 
it was heard in Baghdad and Madain (Ctesiphon) while the Alai pro¬ 
clamation (khutba) resounded in the dome of Abraham and over 
the water of Zamzam.9 As to the city of Nahrwala and the dty of 
Karabayat (Cambay), which the sea raises its head to swallow up, as 
well as the other cities situated on the coast—^diou^ the sea beats 
against them with force, yet the wave of the Muslim army did not turn 
to the sea to wash off the contamination of infidelity from the land, 
but cleansed the ground by a deluge of infidel blood; for if blood is 
not clean, and cannot cleanse, yet the sword is a purifier; and the 
sword having overcome the i^dels, their blood became pure also. 
My object in this simile is not real blood, but (only to ^ow) that 
the sword of Islam 'purified the land as the sun purifies the earih.^^ 
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In a single campaign Ranthambhor was conquered, and by the 
decree of Providence me land of infuMity became the land of Islam, 
llWhen the celestial canopy of tiie Shadow of God cast its shade ovct 
the hill of Ranthambhor and the conqueror of the world emitted his 
heat like the sun over the unlucky inhabitants of that place, the days 
ofl their life began to decline. The towering fort, which talked with 
the stars through ite lofty pinnacles, was surrounded by the troops. The 
Saturnian Hindus, who are related to that planet, had for purposes of 
d^ence collected fire in all the ten towers, thus turning the towers 
of earth {burj-i-khaki^^.) into towers of fire. Every day the fire of 
those people of Hell extended its heated tongue to Uie light of Islam. 
But as the Musalmans, men of pme elements, liad no means of ex> 
tinguishing it, they took care of their own water (morale) without 
trying to overcome the fire. Sand-bags were sewn and with diem a 
pashtb was constructed. From sowing of sand-bags it seemed that 
the Emperor of the world was investing the sand even with a robe of 
honour in reward for its capturing the fort. Wliat then was to be 
the reward of men? May the country prosper under such an Emperor 
tUl water and earth, fire and air continue to exist] i^When the 
pashtb rose high enough to touch the western tower of the fort, the 
imperial westerners {maghribis) appeared like the trunk of an ele- 
pimt on its summit and shot large earthen balls. A mountain mo¬ 
ved ag^nst the infidel fort, and die hearts ofi the Hindus began to 
fail them. 

HSome 'New Muslims’ from among the ill-stan'ed Mughals had 
turned dieir faces from the sun of Islam and joined the Satumians.i^ 
All these men of Mars had collected together in the tower of fire 
{burj-i-atshiny, but thou^ they had lifted a fire in all the three to¬ 
wers, and gathered like particles in the ‘heaven full of stars', yet was 
Mercury (fir or arrow) caught in the sign of Sagittarius (qaus), and 
wandering towards the fire, was totally consumed. Fromi6 Rajab to 
Zil Qa‘d the victorious army remained encamped at the foot of the 
fort. From the towers above, the fire rose high enough to evaporate 
the water-laden canopy the clouds, but the fortunate Mus^mans 
gathered together every day at the extremity of the pashib and car¬ 
ried forward the imperial banner. With the impetuosity of Babram 
the brave warriors penetrated like salamanders throu^ a fire that 
scared away the lion of the sly (the sun). To the sound of pipes, the 
paiho (footmen) from above mac^ their arrows dance over the fire so 
that even birds could not fly over the ethereal sph^:e; the royal 
falcons were, therdFore, unable to reach the dome of fire which ex¬ 
tended to die sky. i^Again, tihe Hradas inside the fort, being the 
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iHides of the Hindus, had borne them female offsprings of sUme and 
were openly throwing them out by the end of Skaban. The imperial 
gluixbans took account of their misdeeds and stoned them. For 
inevitably the mischievous is stoned. The stones of the besieging 
maghtibis went up in the air and struck the clouds with such force 
that lightning was emitted from them. Heavy stones fell like hail 
on the heads of the besieged; they ate them and became cold. Yesl 
Their provisions being finished, they ate stones. Famine prevailed 
to such an extent Avitoin the fort, that they would have purchased 
a grain of rice for two grains of gold but could not get it. The fire 
of hunger had roasted their hearts within their ea^en bosoms— 
and they uHshed to open their bosoms and eat up their roasted hearts. 
Man can bear all afflictions except that of a starving stomach. 

iQWhen the celestial sun had ascended the steps of honour and 
sat in the sign of Aries to hold tlie festival of the New Years Day 
(nauruz), tanms of gold were showered on tlic earth like falling 
leaves, and it bec.ime finer than a garden. After the nauruz, the 
sun of justice (tlie Sultan) <hone full on the Ranthambhor hill and 
every day its heat and light increased,l9 till finally the lofty fort, 
which drew its water-supply from the azure sky, became a desert 
from lack of vegetation and water. TTie world seemed smaller to 
the Rai (of Ranthambhor) than the prison within a rose-bud. So in 
his desperation one night he lifted a hi^ fire, which rose like a 
mountain-tulip on the hill, and tluew into it the rosy-coloured young 
maidens, who had grown up in his arms. After he had personally 
despatched to hell these deserving inmates of paradise, he c^me to 
the head of the pashib with one or two other unbelievers, bent on 
.sacrificing his life with honour. Though the morning bre^e had 
begun to blow, the narcissus-eyes of the watchmen had not yet 
closed in sleep. The melody of the bulbul accompanied the Rai as 
he advanced. The rose raised a cry. The watchmen drew their 
swords of lily, sprang up from their plac^es like the morning breeze 
and put the Rai to flight, as the winter-wind annihilates the blooming 
cypress. Ulus on the Wtunate date, Tuesday, the 3rd Zil Qdd 
700 A.H. such an impregnable fort was taken throu^ an ^ecdse 
of die strong will. 20The title of the ‘Place of Islam’ was sent from 
heaven for this house of infidelity. The inhabited parts of Jhabun, 
that old land of paganism, became the ‘New City’ of the true believers. 
The great imperial banner stood over the iron fort like a key in a 
locsk; tor it was the key for the conquest of southern lands. First 
the temple of Bahir Deo, the support of nhich he had invoked, was 
destroy^. Then the houses of infidelity were overthrown by the 
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stroag arm of the holy warriors. Many strongly built temples, which 
tfie t^mpet of the Day of Judgment could not have shaken, ^vent 
to sleep on the ground as the morning breeze of Islam blew upon 
them. The stones of the infid^ fcwt had grown deaf from hearing 
the Hindu conches; but now they re-echoed the (Muslim) call for 
prayer. Where formerly the loucl pealing of the Brahman’s kettles 
had tom the ears of the Hindus, now die sound of the Prophet’s 
khutha Klled tme believing ears with a melodious joy. Henceforhxird 
whichever side the imperial armies march, I know their arrow wUl 
hit the mark; wherever the imperid ‘Jdnithd w read, its fame will 
resound to the sktj.^^ 

This is an account of the conquest of the Fort of Mandu arul of the 
whole of Malwa. 22\vhen the lancers of the victorious army had put 
antimony into the eyes of the more ch'msighted mis with their 
spears, many powerful Zamindars, gifted with gi'eatcr keenness of 
vision, threw aside their bohhiess and impudence from fear of the 
stone-pimang arrows of the Turks. They came to the imperial court 
with open eyes and turned its threshold into antimony bv rubbing 
their black pupils upon it; at the same time thev saved their bones 
from becoming antimony-boxes for the dust.23 The Emperor regard¬ 
ed every one rf them with an affectionate glance, and threw on diem 
a ray of his favour, which their eyes had never exjiectcd to behold. 
Finally, no impudent infidel remained in the provinces of Hind; 
some had gone to sleep on the scarlet-coloured bed of (imperial) 
punishment; others had opened their eyes and bowed in obedience 
before the Court. 

But on the southern frontier, Rai Mahlik Deo of Malwa and Kuka 
Pradhan had a iiermanent army of thirty or forty thousand chosen 
horsemen. The darkness of their (minds) and the dust raised by their 
legions had put the antimony of pride in their eyes. ‘With Fate de¬ 
crees, the sight is blinded.' A curtain had fallen before their eves 
and they forsook the path of loyaltv'. Consequently, a body of select 
troops was sent by the Emperor against them and fell on those blind 
wanderers all of a sudden. Victory itself preceded them and had 
her eyes fixed upon the road to see when the triumphant army would 
arrive. When the anny of Islam came upon the rebels, their eves were 
closed and their necks were cut open with the blows of the sword. 
Streams of blood sank into the ground. So far as the human eve 
could see, the ground was muddy with blood. The Hindus' tried to 
fly away from the blood-eating earth, yet with eves full of tears many 
of them sank in the mire. At this moment Kuka came blindly for- 
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word, but his horse i^mained stuck in the mud 'like black earth 
in the mire’. In the twinkling of an eye he was pierced by innumer* 
able arrows, and looked like a bee-hive with a thousand compart¬ 
ments, all fuU of bees. Thai his soul fled to the streams of the under- 
woiid, while his unfortunate head was sent to the imperial court, 
so that it may attain to a real sublimity by being placed under the 
feet of the royal horses below the palace gate. 

When Malwa, an extensive torritoiy of whidh even clearsi^ted 
geographers are unable to discover the limits, was conquered, it was 
necessary to entrust it to an experienced and clever governor 
{mutimrrif), who would not only keep a firm hand over the newly 
conquered land, but also through courageous judgment and great 
efforts reduce the tort of Mandu, an edifice so hi^ that the human 
eye was unable to see its summit. The Emperor surveyed with a 
critical eye the confidential and trusfy servants of the state to see 
which of them most deserved being entrusted with such a post. When 
his inspired mind had come to a conclusion, he mentioned to the 
liajib-i hhas with his brow; ‘Tell Ainul Mulk24 (the Eye of the State) 
that I have seen foresight in him. I am giving him the title of 
Ainul Mulk and elevating him to a very hi^ office. I entrust him 
with the province of Malwa, where the darkness of infidelity has been 
illuminate with the light of Islam. He is to use his foresigjht vrith 
skill, without permitting his eyelid to cover his pupils in sleep at the 
coiiunand of night. A handful of thrnns still remain in that l^d, and 
he is not to consider his eyes safe from being pricked by those ignoble 
people. He has to conquer the fort of Mandu by dosing up the 
streaihs and making breaches in the walls; and when, by the kindness 
of tile “Opener of &e Gates”, the place has been conquered, he has to 
wash away, with the sharpness of his sword, the contamination of 
infidelity, v^ich sticks to that pagan land as evil intentions stick to 
the eyes of rebellious. The cowardly Mahlik Deo has withdrawn 
to his fort as the eye of a blind man sinks into its socket. Bring him 
out by such means as you can in order to overawe the other Hhidus. 
And if, even fen: a short time, he remains safe in his fort from the 
arrows of the Musahnans, you are to expect nothing but anger from 
me. There is reproof for him if he is untile to flow streams of blood 
on the mountains* The *hajib-hhas* came and in his offidal way 
told Ainul Mulk exactly what the imperial ord^ was. Ainul MuUc 
stood up as the eyelashes stand upon the eyelids, rubbed his foidi^ul 
on the ground and acxjepted the royal farman widi the pupils of his 
eyes. 

Ainul Mulk started on the mission with his troops and epened wide 
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his joyous eyes to accomplish tlie task eutrustcd to him by the Em¬ 
peror. He cleared the territory (Mahva) of the remaining evil doers 
as the eye is cured of its ii^ammation, till finally his sword 
reused to do any further work and went into the ‘eye* of its scabbard. 
The dark-faced Rai, like a grafai of chaksti,^ had sought shelter be¬ 
tween two stones; but he oi^y made it clear that he would be pealed 
and ground for the sake of Ainul Mulk (the eye of die state). From 
dimness of sight, the Rai sent tlie ‘ligjit of his eyes26 in front, ihus 
making him a shield for his own eyes. At the same time he placed 
round his son an enormous multitude wiiich only contributed to his 
fall, as overgrown e}^lashes injure the eyes. All at once a body of 
Ainul Mulk’s troops fell upon them, like the dust storm that over¬ 
powers die eyes of men. In an instant the boldest of them were 
rolling in blood and dust, wlule the Rai’s son slept tiie sleep of death. 
But Ainul Mulk*s clear judgment was not content witii diis success 
and he wished to lure the Rai himself out of his cave. He was planning 
this when a spy {dktban) came back from the fort and undertook to 
guide them. The man led them by a way he had discovered, illuminat¬ 
ing the path with the lamp of hiis eyes. In the course of the nij^t 
Ainul Mulk*s army ifeached the summit and fell on Mahlik Deo 
with the impetuosity of a shooting-star before even his household 
gods were aware of it. Then eye-piercing arrows began to pour on 
them like innumerable drops of rain, while the flashes of the sword 
dazzled their eyes. The meteoric arrows kindled a fire in the bodies 
of these demons (£feo)27 brou^it up in the shade. Rai Mahlik Deo 
(the fierce demon) was burnt from head to foot in his battle with 
the shooting-stars and fled to the stream of Sar, where he was ^lain. 
This event occurred on Thursday, the 5th of Jamadiul Awwal, 703 a.ii. 
The gate of the foit of Mandu was opened before them like the eye 
of fortune. Where, formerly, throu^ secret magic and tricks that 
deceived the si^t,28 the gabrs had drawn a veil over the people’s 
eyes with the dark sayings of infidelity, now true believers, under the 
‘brows' of the arches, bowed in thankfulness to the ground. The eyes 
of the angels were illuminated with the li^t of congregational prayers 
and Friday sermons. The four walls of the fort resounded at all the 
five prayers to the sound of the ‘opening verses*; (All) Praise is due 
to Allah, the Lord of the Worlds.’ Malik Ainul Mulk wrote down 
afi this with the black of his pupil and sent it throu^ his Mih to &e 
Emperor to be placed before his august eyes. The wise king under 
the shadow of his canopy is like the Idea of Man; for the Eve of 
God’ is over him.29 when this good news was brought to flie Eim 
peror, he bowed down in thankfulness and assigned die territory of 
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Mandu also to Ainu! Miilk. May God perfect the empire of the Stdtan 
and guard his perfection with the Perfect Eye.30 

This is the account of the conquest of ChHor, which towers like 
the sky on the earth : - On Monday, the 8th Jamadius Sani, 702 a.h. the 
Conqueror of the World, resolved on the conquest of Chitor, ordered 
his high-sounding drums to be beaten. Ihe crescent-banner was 
moved forward from Delhi and the imperial canopy was raised up to 
the smdq^ clouds; the sound of the drum reached the bowl of the sky^ 
and conveyed to it the good news of the Emperors determination. 
Finally, the coniines of Chitor were reached. The imperial pavilion 
of which the clouds may be considered the lining, was pitched up in 
that territory between two rivers.si The enthusiasm of the army 
shook the two seashores like an earthquake, while the dust raised by 
the feet of the troops rendered the two deep rivers fordable. The two 
wings of the army were ordered to pitch their tents one after the 
other on the two, sides of the fort. It seemed that water-laden clouds 
had alighted at the foot of the hili For two months the flood of the 
swords went up to the ‘waist' of die hill but could not rise any hi^er. 
Wonderful was the fort, which even hailstones were unable to strike I 
For if the flood itself rushes from the summit, it iwjfi take a fuU day 
to reach the foot of the hill. 

Nevertheless, the celestial fort, which raised its head above the 
clouds, would have bowed to the ground at tihe strokes of the maghribi 
stones. But Jesus from the Baitul Mdrmr (Mecca) sent the good 
news of the building of Muhammad’s Faith; consequently, the stones 
of the building remained intact and kept their secret to ^emselves.32 
On a hill, named Chatar-wari, the Emperor raised his white canopy 
every day like the sun, and as is the custom of rulers, attended to 
the administration of the army. He ordered the eastern wrestlm 
{paMawans) to draw the westerners {maghribis). Other warriors began 
to place heavy stones in the ‘arm* {pcdla) of the maghribi —for, except 
the arm of the maghribi, nothing else could measure their strength. 
Every warrior, as he raised the stone with his strength, made his 
hand a piUar for the hiU that had no pillars. The army of Solomon 
dealt strokes, like those of David, on the fort that reminded them of 
Seba. On Monday, 11 Muharram, A.n. 703, die Scflomon of the age, 
seated cm his aerial throne, went into die fort, to which birds were 
unable to fly. The servant (Amir Khusrau), who is the bird of this 
Solomon, was also with him. They cried, ‘Hudhud! Hudhudl* re- 
' peatedly. But I vtmuld not return; for I feared Sultan’s wrath in case 
he inquired, ‘How is it I see not Hudhud, or is he one of the shsen- 
tees?* And what woidd be my excuse f^ my absence if he asked, 
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‘Bring to me a cl<!ar plea’? If the Emperor snys hi his anger, ‘i will 
chastise him\ how can the poor bird have strength enough to bear 
It the rainy season when the white cHoud of the ruler of 
land and sea appeared on the summit of this high hill. Hie Rai, 
struck with the lightning of the Eniperor's wrath and burnt from hand 
to foot, sprang out of the stone-gate as fire springs out of stone; he 
threw himself into the water and flew towards the imperial pavjlion, 
thus protecting himself from the lightning of the sword. Wherever 
there is a brazen vessel, the Hindus say, there lightning falls; and 
the Rais face had turned as yellow as brass through fear. Surely he 
would not have been safe from the lightning of the arrow and the 
sword, if he had not come to the door of the royal pavilion. 

340n the day the yellow-faced Rai sought refuge on the red canopy 
from tear of the green swords, the great Emperor (May his prosperity 
continue 1) was still crimson with rage. But when he saw the vege¬ 
tarian Rai trembling with fear, like the trampled and withered grass 
under the imperial tent—-thou^ the Rai was a rebel, yet the breeze 
of royal mercy did not allow any hot wind to blow upon him. All the 
stonii of the Emperor’s wrath vented itself against tlie other rebels. 
He ordered that wherever a green Hindu was found, he was to be 
cut down like dry grass. Owing to this stem order, thirty thousand 
Hindus were slain in one day. It seemed that the meadows of Khizra- 
bad had grown men instep of grass. After the wind of imperial 
wrath had uprooted all the muqaddams,^ he rid the land of its two 
colours, and helped the raiyats, the cultivators of the land, among 
whom no thorn raises its head, to grow. The roots and brandhes of 
this azure edifice were assigned to the grand trc<; of tlie grand Empire, 
Khizr Khan and given the name of ’Kliizrabad’. The red canopy 
was placed over Khizr Khan’s head, like the red heaven over die 
blue sky. He wore a robe of honour ornamented with jewels, as the 
sky is inlaid with stars. Two banners, black and green, were raised 
so high above his threshold that the Saturn and the Sun were struck 
with melancholy and bile. Further, his court was adorned by a baton 
{durbash) of two colours, each of whidi seemed a tongue from the 
solar lamp. Thus by* scattering rubies and diamonds and roses, the 
Emperor made the existence of his son prosperous and honourable. 
'Fhen freed from the affairs of Khizr Khan and Khizrabad, he took 
h(dd of his successful bridle and brought his stirrups from the green 
meadows {of Khizrabad) to Siri. 36After the 10th of Muharram, the 
banner, of the successor cif the Prophet (May it rise hi^er and hi^er!); 
having wonderfully predominated over the head of the Hindus, was 
ordered to be moved to the City of Islam, Delhi. He (the Emperor) 
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niade the IdUing of all Hindus, who were out of the pale of Islam, 
such an obligation on his infidel-smiting sword (zulfiqar) that should 
Muslim schismatics {rafizLs) in these days even nominally demand 
their rights, the pure Sunnis would swear in the name this ri^tful 
Caliph of God.37 

In the second conquest of Deogir, its Rai was captured and then 
set free. 38Rai Ram Deo was a wild horse that had once before 
come within the halters of the imperial officers and had been trained 
with the horse-breakers whip, which disciplines a demon {deo). But 
then the imperial horsemen had, with the greatest kindness, left 
him the desired meadows of his ancient demon-land {Deo-laJdi\^^ 
and like a well-fed horse he had forgotten the neck-breaking bridle 
and became headstrong and refractory. The Emperor of the celestial 
throne sent the Malik Naib Bar-bekf^ (May God strengthen the whip 
of his authority!) to capture the runaway. With him were sent 
thirty thousand horse-breakers, scourge in hand, to train the haughty 
horses of the rebel army. They easily accomplished a mardi of 
three hundred farsangs without drawing their bridles and fell on 
that armv of horses who had turned awav from their headstalls. On 
Saturday, the 19th of Ramazan, 706 a.h. the (imperial) horsemen 
were ordered to lead their horses to the charge and to moisten their 
swords, which were cold as lilies, with blood from necks of the gabrs. 
The rebel army fled and its scattered ranks were tom by further 
differences. The Rai*s son ran awav on his horse. Most of the Hindu 
soldiers, sewn together by shots of arrows and spears, fled to the 
regions of the unrhi- world. The troops that survived were cut into 
two parts by the dividing sword. One half of them in excessive 
fear turned away their horses from the battle-field and fled with 
the Rai*s son, for their souls were fl}'ing away from their bodies 
as an unruly horse flies off from the rider’s hands. The rest capi¬ 
tulated and gave up their horses to the Qandkash of the prisoners. 
The Muslim horsemen bein? victorious, the Mdlik-i SahkasMl ordered 
that such booty as was fit for the troopers should be given back to 
them, while things only suitable for the Sublime Court—^fleet-footed 
horses that flew over the plain. hifl-Iike elephants (whose feet) wore 
away the rocks, treasures which .surpassed* all imagination—were re¬ 
viewed, recorded and then entrusted to the officers of (the royal) horse 
and. elephant stables and the treasury. 

42As the Emperor had ordered the Tongue’ eff the sword to take as 
much care as pmisible of the Rai and his relatives in the battle-field, 
the great Commander restricted his efforts to catching the refractory 
Ram Deo and most of his men alive. But as their heads had waver^ 
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from loyally, first the yoke of imperial authority, which is simreme 
over all its rivals, was placed on their criminal nedcs. Yes, ife put 
{the y<^) so tightly that their junior veins nearly snapped asunder. 
But Ae New Messiah, i.e., the rightly guided Sultan, knew in his for¬ 
going heart that fear of his punishing sword had taken out all life 
from their bodies; so he blew his spirit into them and brou^t th^ 
to life again. When all these people had regained dieir life by, the 
blowing of die Sultans ‘breath" (favour) upon them, the Malik Naili 
brought them to the Baitul Ma^mur of Jesus (Dellii), that they may 
see the life-giving holy spirit with their own eyes. And the holy 
spirit gave them the good news of an eternal existence. none' 
but benevolent images are formed in die mirror of the Second Alexan¬ 
der, therefore in spite of the signs of rebellion he had seen in Ram 
Deo, he took the Rai under the ramparts of his protection and forgive¬ 
ness and considered the inverted images, which appeared in die 
latters rusty iron heart, the refraction of a worthless looking-glass. 
And he raised the Rai to such a high digiiitx', that owing to the sti*engtli 
of his good fortune, his face was never for a single moment away 
from the mirror on the knees (of the Second Alexander). The Rai was 
indeed fortunate when the Hindi sword of the Emperor became a 
breast-plate for the protection of his honour. An order (sharf-nama) 
of Alexander also made this clear. When avenging fate ceased to 
hate the rebellion of the Hindu, the sword of the Mexander turned 
into a mirror before his eyes. For full six months the fortunate Rai 
remained in the ravs of imperial favour, as the crescent bends rts 
back in the service of the Sun; day by day his honour and dignity 
increased, tilt in the course of time he attained to the orbit of his 
prosperity like the full moon. The Sun of the Empire honoured him 
with a blue canopy, and arrayed in all pomp, he moved to his own 
permanent constellation. May God protect the Sidtan, for he sustains 
his std^octs, like the moon, with his benevolent ratjs,^ 

Account of the conquest of Siwana, which became Khairahad, by 
the imperial sword {Man it be preserved for everl). 45When the lions 
of the august threshold had subdued all surrounding animals with 
their powerful strokes, so that for five hundred farsangs from the 
royal garden no tiger was left, which the lions of the imperial armv 
need trouble their claws about, the imperial horseman b^me tired 
of the inactivity and wished to let his swift-footed horses wander at will 
for a few days in the hunting-field. On Wednesday, the 11th Muhar- 
ram, 710 a.h. the standards of the armv were moved (out of Delhi'! 
for the campaign: and then shook as the heart of a wild beast heats 
when there is a sheep in the forest. t6it is the custom of the world- 
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conqueror not to return from any of his flights without reducing the 
tort and overpowering its possessor. He raised his wings to fly ftom 
imperial Delhi to Siwana» a distance of one hundred farmings, and 
besieged that fort which was an asylum of wild robbers. Upon the 
hill he saw a fort so hi^ that the eagle could not readi its summit 
in ten flights. In it sat a gabr, named Satal Deo like the Simurgh47 
on the Caucasus. Several thousand other gahrs sat on the top of die nil!, 
like so many mountain-vultures, ready to have themselves tom. Like 
stone-eating bards tJiey opened their mouths and waited till the 
maghribU^ones began to fly to them from every side. Then some 
of them fell down like sparrows and their gizzards were broken 
into atoms, while others fluttered their wings and feet and gave up 
the ^ost. The .men of the army threw up their hats to catch these 
household birds and cut them to pieces. How long could the game 
continue? ^STowards the east the sun of the earth 49 (May God elevate 
him to the constellation of the Lion 1) sat on a throne with lion’s feet 
and with tiger's eyes engraved over it He ordered the swordsmen 
of the right wing to attack the southern side of the fort, vidiile the 
lions of the left wing attacked it from the north. The manfaniqs on 
the west were entmsted to Malik Kamaluddin Gurg (the wolf); for 
he excelled in killing lions as much as the wolf excels in killing sheep. 
The maghribis under the command of the ‘wolf made a cavo ir* fbp 
hill with every shot. Finally, the head of the pashib reached the 
summit of the hill. Bv the order of the Emperor, the heroes of the 
aimy marched over the elephantine pashih and fell on the animals 
within the fort. But as the besieged were brave and haufdity, they 
did not fly though their heads were cut into pieces. Those who 
attempted to fly were chased and caught. Some were sent to sleep 
like hares with strokes of the hunter’s .spear; others were ground down 
to flour under the maghtibi stones. The brave warriors of the (im¬ 
perial) army redoubled their shots at their enem’es of mash^o to grind 
down the latter between two stones for their bread at dinner; olh^s 
they minced into meat and gave a feast to animals of all kinds. On 
that day of battle, from the appearance of the false dawn to the last 
flicker of li^t the infidels were dain and streams of blood were made 
to flow. SlSome Hindu birds, with manv deceptions, fled away from 
the battle with their leader; before the Musalmans could catch them, 
they sprang up from their nests and tried to fly to Jalor. But the 
swift-footed servants of the Emperor got news of this and laid an 
ambush for them. Some they prevented from proceeding further; 
others they slew, till the wild^ black crow of darkness assumed a 
wMte colour, i.e. the night had been sueeeeded by the morning. On 
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the morning on Tuesday, the 23rd Rabiul A^vwal, the dead body of 
Satal Deo was brougiit before the lions of the imperial threshold. 
People were strudc with wonder at the grandeur of tlie Gurg (wolf) 
and the terrihc strength of his arrow-shot. 

The campaign against the wild animals being over, the intrepid 
Emperor ordered his lion-hearted slave, Kamaluddin Gurg, to hurt 
the beasts of the forest, and was confident that if the clouds rained 
sharp arrows instead of drops of water, the 'wolf would not raise up 
his shield over his head, for he had known many such showers. The 
just protector of his subjects entrusted the cattle to the VolT, in 
order that he may guard the young she-goats from the thorns of the 
territory. In a single hunting excursion such a famous victory beMl 
the Emperor. He moved his standard towards the ‘Platform of the 
Lions'52 (chautrn-i shiran) and the crescent banner was broiight to die 
‘Constellation of the Lion (Delhi)’.‘>‘^ 


1 Allusions to sea and rain. 

2 Minister of War. The office was then held by Hizhabruddin 2^far Khan. 

3 Apparently Anhilwara, the capital of Gujarat is meant. It is now known 
as Pattan. 

4 Khan-i Azam and Uhigh Khan both mean the first Khan of the kingdom. 
P was equivalent to the later title of ‘Khan-i Khanan’. 

5 Allusions to circle and centre. 

6 Obviously referring to the custom of Musalmans praying at Hindu shrines. 
Muslim pilgrims to Mecca, it seems, used to visit Somnath on their way. It 
was a great seaport and the place from which the pilgrims embarked on their 
voyage. Somnath had been destroyed by Mahmud, but like many other temples 
it had been rebuilt. 

7 Allusions to Qibla (Mecca) and Abraham. The holy Mecca was built by 
the Prophet Abraham. 

8 The Quran, chapter xxi, sec. 5, 

9 A famous well in Mecca; Hagar’s well. 

10 'In the beginning of the third year of ‘Alauddin's reign, Ulugh Khan and 
Nusrat Khan marched to Gujarat with their amirs, sar-Lashkan, and a large 
army. The whole of Gujarat, including Nahrwala, was plundered. Karan, the 
Rai of Gujarat, fled to Ram Deo at Deogir, while his wives, daughters, treasures 
and elephants fell into the hands of the Muslim army. The whole of Gujarat 
Was conquered. They also sent to Delhi an idol, which the Brahmans had 
Somnath after the destruction of Nath by Sultan Mahmud, for the people to 
tread on. Nusrat Khan then proceeded to Oimbay and took plenty of precious 
stones and valuables from the Khwajas (Muslim merchants) of Ombay, who 
were very rich. Kafur Hamrdinari, who later on be<»me the Matik Naib and 

ps(ll)—13 
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infatuated *AIawIdin, was forcibly seized from his Khwaja and brought to the 
Suhao' (Bttrani.). 

While the army was returning from Gujarat, a serious mutiny broke out. 
which Khusrau refrains from mentioning. It is, however, described by Barani. 
‘When Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan were returning from Gujarat with their 
spoils’, he continues, ‘they resorted to great severity and to kicks and blows to 
find out what spoils had fallen into the hands of the men and in demanding 
the fifth part, which was the share of the state. Their demands were extortion¬ 
ate; they would not accept the returns made by the men but wanted more. By 
compelling the men to drink salt water, and by various kinds of coercion, they 
wished to take away from them all the gold, silver, jewels and other valuables 
they had. The.se tortures drove the men to desperation. There were a number 
of ‘New Muslim' amirs and horeemen in the army who collected together, about 
two or three thousand in number, and raised a revolt. Thev killed Nusrat Khan’s 
brother, Malik Aizzuddin, who was the Amir~i-ha\ih of Ulugh Khan and then 
procMded tumultuously to Ulugh Khan's tent. Ulugh Khan cleverly came out 
of his tent unrecogniz^ and escaped to Nusrat Khan’s tent. A nephew (sister’s 
son) of Sultan Alauddin was signing in Uluvh Khan’s ti*nt and the mutine'*es 
slew him under the impression that he was Ulugh Khan. The disturbance spread 
through the whole army and there was a grave danger that the spoils (of Guia- 
rat) would be lost. But as Alauddin’s power was destined to increase, even 'n'’h 
a disturbance was soon Duelled. The horse and foot of the army gathered before 
Nusrat Khan’s tent, the ‘New Muslim’ amirs and horsemen were dispersed, and 
their ringleaders, who had instigated the revolt, fled for refuge to the rais and 
other rebellious (chiefs). Further innuirv into the snoils was given up. and 
Nusrat Khan and Ulugh Khan reached FJelhi with the snoils, treasures, elephants 
and slaves they had obtained in the plunder of Guiarat. 

‘When news of the “New Muslim’’ revolt reached Delhi, Sultan Alauddin, 
from the cruelty that was ingrained in his nature, ordered the wives and children 
of all the rebels, high and low, to be cantured and imprisoned. Now was begun 
the practice of punishing women and children for the misdeeds of men, which 
had not till then been known in Delhi. But a more horrid act of tvranny was 
committed by Nusrat Khan, the author of many acts of violence in the City. 
In revenge for his brother’s death, he dishonoured and disgraced the wives of 
those who had struck his brother with their axes: he gave them to sweepers to 
be used as prostitutes and ordered their suckling children to be broken to pieces 
on their heads. His actions filled people with horror and dismay. A shiver went 
through the hearts of men.* 

A short sketch of the conquest is also found in the Dawal Rani: ‘When 
the territory of Sind, the mountains and the sea, had become obedient to him. 
the Sultan’s exalted judgment decided that the Rai of Gujarat should also come 
within his power. He sent Ulugh Khan to scatter the dust of that province to the 
winds and to defeat the Rai with his superior wisdom. Like lions (the Musal- 
mans) shed the blood of the gabrs by the side of the river and the sea; and the 
temple of Somnath was overthrown with so much force that the earth trembled 
like the ocean.’ (Dawal Rani). 

The fortunes (or misfortunes) of Rai Karan’s wife, Kamla Devi and his 
daughter, Dival Devi, are described by Amir Khusrau in his Dawal Rani and 
are summarized in prose by Ferishta. The story is too long for citation in a 
foot-note. (See my mono^ph on Khusrau, chaptef ii, Messrs Taraporc* 
ygb Bombay). 
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To Khusrau*s regard for the memory of Sultan Jalaiuddin, and his reluctance 
to refer to anything not morally creditable to Alauddin, ws may attribute his 
omission of the conquest of Multan by Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan, Arkali 
Khan, the eldest son of Sultan Jalaiuddin, was governor of Multan when his 
father was assassinated at Kara. Sultan Jalaluddin's wife, the Malika-i Jahan, 
instead of calling Arkali Khan, hastened to place her youngest son, Ruknuddin 
Ibrahim, on the throne. Her action was probably due to the expectation that 
she would be all in all with a minor on the throne, whereas Arkali Khan had a 
will of his own. But when *Alauddin advanced towa’-ds Delhi, the Malika-i Jahan 
found herself too weak to make a stand and most of her officers deserted^ to 
the enemy. She frantically appealed to Arkali Khan, but he had been deeply 
wounded by his mother’s behaviour and refused to stir Finally when ’Alauddin 
encamped opposite to Delhi, the Malika-i Jahan and Sultan Ruknuddin fled to 
Multan. ‘The first project, which ‘Alauddin entcrlainod after his accession to 
the throne, was the removal of the late Sultan's sons. Ulugh Khan and 2Iafar 
Khan were sent to Multan with many maliks and amirs and an army of thirty 
or forty thousand horse. After they had besieged Multan for a month or two. 
the kotwal and the citizens of Multan turned away from Sultan Jalaluddin's sons 
and some of their amirs joined the besiegers. Jalaluddin’s sons asked for peace 
through the mediation of Shaikhul Islam Shaikh Ruknuddin; after it had been 
promised and the terms settled, they came out (of the city) with the Shaikhul 
Islf**^ and all their maliks and amirs. Ulugh Khan treated them with honour 
and quartered them near his own tent. He sent a message of victory to Delhi, 
where it was read from the pulpits and then despatched to the provinces. 
Ouhbahs (cupolas) were constructed in the City and drums beaten in joy. 
‘Alauddin’s pow^r over Hindustan was now established and he had no enemy 
or rival to fear.’ 

‘Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan, who had the sons of Sultan Jalaiuddin (both 
of whom had once possessed the canopy) together with all their maliks and amirs 
to their hands, now started for Delhi. On the way they met Nusrat Khan, 
who had been sent to them. The two sons of Sultan Jalaiuddin, Ulughu, a 
son-in-law of the late Sultan, and Malik Ahmad Chap, the ex-Naib-i Amir-i 
Hajih, were all blinded. Their hararns were separated from them and their 
wealth, goods, slaves and slave-girls, in fact, all they possessed, were seized by 
Nusrat Khan, who imprisoned the sons o" Sultan Jalaiuddin in the fort of Hansi 
and out the sons of Arkali to death. He brought their hararns, together with the 
Malika-i Jahan and Ahmad Chap to Delhi and kept them as prisoners in his 
own bouse’ (Barant, Persian Text, pp. pp. 249-50). 

11 Allusions to the sun and planets. 

12 The signs Taurus, Virgo and Capricornas. 

!3 Allusions to 'manjani<f. 

14 Allusions to stars. 

15 A number of ‘New Maslims’, i.e. Mongols converted to Islam, had rebelled 
when the army of Delhi was returning from Gufarat and sought refuge at 
Rantbambhor. They were among its staunchest defenders. 

16 The foOowing appears to be the sense of the sentences of which a literal 
translation is given above. ‘When Alauddin began to pile up his sand-bags 
on the western side of the fort, the martial Hindus (who though Satumians were 
the Men of Mars as well) and their “New Muslim’’ comrades collected together 
in the three western towers of the fort, which looked like “the heaven full of 
stars” prom here they threw fire on the besiegers who were constructing a 
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pashib at tbe foot of the fort and at the same time shot their arrows (Mercury) 
al«>. But the utows they shot (so Amir Khusrau imagines) wandered into 
the fire they had thrown and were consequently burnt. 

17 Allusions to manjaniq (catapult). ‘Arrada, manjaniqs and maghribis were 
various machines for shooting stones at the fort walls and were largely used 
in siege operations. The central piece, it seems, was a large wooden beam 
moving upon a pivot; the strongest men of the army were made to pull one 
side of the beam so that the other side moved forward and hit the stone like 
a cricket bat The stones were chiselled into a round or oblong shape of the 
size of a football on the average. 1 succeeded in discovering a fairly large 
number of these manianiq stones at Chitor. 

18 Allusions to seasons of the New Year. 

19 i.e. after file New Year’s festival, Alauddin distributed gold to his troops 
and pressed on the siege with greater vigour. 

20 Allusions to fort and mosque. 

21 ‘Next the Sultan planned another expedition to win elephants and treasures. 
Ulugh Khan went to Jhain and moved towards the fort of Ranthambhor. The 
army invested the fort as the sea invests the land. The Empbror also went 
after him and the august pavilion was pitched up on the hill. The fort itself 
was as high and exalted as the family of the Rai, Hamir Deva, who, though 
a dracendant of Rai Pithaura, exceeded his ancestor in pride. He had rais, 
rawats, ranas and an army beyond computation; there were well caparisoned 
elephants, thousands of horses swift as the wind and footmen without limit 
The fort of Ranthambhor, which is two weeks’ march from Delhi, was encircled 
by a wall three farsangs in length. The Sultan attacked the fort as Ali had 
atfiicked Khaibar. The magbribh began to strike the fort from east and west 
with such force that at every stroke one of the towers threw its hat on the 
ground; because the stones were sent by the Emperor, the fort kissed the 
ground as soon as they touched it. The Sultan was firm in his determination 
and reduced the fort in a month or two. As the fort was struck by stone 
after stone in succession, the path which had been attempted for thirty years 
was cleared, and through the pious resolve of the Sultan, the desire of an 
aize was fulfilled in a month. When this “land of infidelity’’ became the 
“land of Islam’’, the Sultan assigned the palace and the fort of Ranthambhoi 
to Ulugh Khan while he himself returned to the capital.’ (Dawal Rani). There 
are three mistakes in fiiis short description: the time was considerably longer 
than is asserted, the fo^t was reduced not by maghribi strokes but through the 
arduous process of the pashib, and the affair was anything but the easy walk¬ 
over a reader of Amir Khusrau would imagine. 

Barani’s description gives an idea of the difficulties that faced Alauddin at 
Ranthambhor: The first expedition of the Sultan was against Ranthambhor, 
which was (comparatively) nearer to Delhi and had been seized by Hamir 
Deva, grandson of Rai Pithaura of Delhi. Ulugh Khan, who held the terri¬ 
tory of Bayana, was sent against the fort and Nusrat Khan, who was governor 
of Kara that year, was ordered to march to his assistance with the army of 
Kara and the other provinces of Hindustan. Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan 
captured Xhain and laid siege to Ranthambhor. But one day Nusrat Khan, 
who had gone too near the fort in order to direct the construction of the 
and the raising of (he gargaf, was struck by a stone shot from a magh- 
ribt in file fort and died after two or three days. When the news was brought 
to Alaud^n, he came out of fiie dty in royal splendour and started for Rantham- 
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bhor. (At Tilpat, however, Alauddin s nephew, Akat Khan, tried to assassinate 
him and the plot just missed success.) Alter this event the huitan matched 
by continuous stages to Ranthambhor and fixed his camp there. Ihe siege, 
which had bera commenced betore his arrival, was now pushed on with 
greater vigour. Ropes were brought from every side and woven mio sacks, 
which were distributed to the army, to be filled with earth and thrown into 
the ditch. The pashib was constructed and the gorged was raised. The besieged 
destroyed the pashib with their tMghribi-stories and threw fire drom their ram¬ 
parts, while the besiegers estaousneu ihcmscives over the territory ot jnaih till 
Dhar. (At this junciuie the bunan’s nephews Umar ana Maugu revOited at 
buciaun and Awadn vviuie a Ireeduian, Haji Maula, raised a rebellion m Uelhi.) 
News of the tumult and disturbance at Ueihi was brought to 'Aiauaoin but 
he had made a prmcely resolve to conquer Ranthambhor and retused to stir 
from his place. The large army investmg die tort was weary and sicX ot the 
siege~it was midsummer—but Irom tear of 'AiaudUin s puiusnmeni no horse 
or loot could either return from the army to Delhi or desert it and tly away 
to some other place. Repeated rebellions had aroused 'Aiauddm tiom his sieep 
and he strove hard to reduce the fort. After much bloodshed and a hard struggle, 
Ranthambhor was at last captured, and Uamir Deva and the “New Muslims , wno 
hud fied to him after the Gujarat rebeuion, were put to death. The buitan 
assigned Ranthambhor and its territory to Ulugh Khan and returned to Delhi’ 
{^arikh-i Firoz Shahi). 

Ferishta adds a few details to Barani’s account. ‘After Nusrat Khan’s death, 
Humir Deva came out of the fort with two hundred thousand horse and foot and 
ottered battle.’ Ulugh Khan raised the siege and withdrew to Jhain, from where 
he wrote of the state of affairs to the Emperor. After the siege had dragged on 
lor one year—or, according to another statement, for three years—the Emperor 
collected a large army from all sides and distributed bags to them. Every man 
filled his bag with sand and threw it into the ditch, called ’ran,’ till an ascent to 
the wall being formed, the besieged were overpowered and the fort captured. 
Hamir Deva fell along with his tribe. Most of the rebels, led by Muhammad 
Shah, who had fled to Ranthambhor -from Jalor, fell in the siege. Mir Muham<- 
mad Shah himself was lying wounded. When the Sultan’s eye fell on him, he 
asked him out of kindness: ‘If I have your wounds attended to and rescue you 
from this dangerous condition, how will you behave towards me in future?’ 'If 
1 regain my health’, the other replied, ‘1 will put you to death and raise the 
son of Hamir Deva to the throne.* Stung to fury, the Sultan ordered him to 
be cast under the elephant’s feet, but soon after, remembering Muhammad Shah’s 
courage and loyalty, he ordered the dead man to be decently buried. Further, 
Alauddin put to death those who bad deserted the aforesaid Raja—the Raja’s 
wazir Ranmal, ete. ‘Such has been their behaviour towards their own master*, 
he said. ‘How can they be loyal to me?’ 

22 Allusion to eyes.. 

23 Antimony {surma) is extensively used in India, partly as a mi^cine, and 
partly as a tc^t for the eyes. Surma is put on the eyelids with a large blunt 
needle; the imperial army used its spears instead to cure the dim sight of 
Surma a generally kept in small phials of wood or ivory. 

24 The whole of this passage is based on allusions to the eye. This was 
naturally suggested by the title of Ainul Mulk Multani (the eye of the state), 
who was the first governor of Malwa. The Hajib-i Khas or Imperial Chamber¬ 
lain was one of the greatest officers of the Court. 
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25 Chaksu is a grain, resembling a lentil, from which a remedy for the eyes 
IS prepared. Ihc imperial army being commanded by Ainu! Muik, it was 
necessary lor the Kai to be like a gram oi chaktu so that he may be ground into 
powder lor the 'Eye of the Slate’. 

26 i.e. his son. 

27 The word •Deo’ moans *god’ in Sanskrit and ‘demon’ or ‘giant’ in Persian. 
K.husrau is very tond of playing upon its two meanings. 

28 ‘Chttshm baiuW; apparently an allusion to the still prevalent belief that 
through the force of magic the eyes ot the audience can be made to see things 
which do not really exist. 

29 An allusion to the Platonic Doctrine of ideas. 

30 ‘Next the Emperor resolved to conquer the countries of the southern ram. 

Ihere was a warlike a d;://, named Kuka, who had more nuiu.nee m Maiwa than 
the Kai himself. He hud lorty thousand horsemen and foot' oeyond all cumpuia- 
tion. But ten thousand fhorsemeni sent thither from the capital shattered Koka s 
army. Ihc heads of the slum reached the m uuick .successiuu; ikav Hag.-, 

well! put uii the Imperial humiei. He who does not come to pay obedience 
to the Emperor on his “leet", is compelled to come on his “head” I Away from 
Mabiik Deo, who had remained on his mountain, the Hindus were slain and 
captured in large numbers. But as the Sultan had determined that the ligni 
Of Islam was to fully illuminate those parts, he motioned to Ainul Mulk with 
his brows that he was to betake himself to Maiwa with speed. With the fore¬ 
sight he had, Ainul Mulk obeyed the order with the pupils of his eyes, and 
started for Maiwa with his troops, who surrounded him as the eyelashes encircle 
the eyes. Though General Ainul Mulk was a man of letters, he had also a 
reputation in the army for the strength of his dagger-thrusts. Supported by the 
good fortune of the Empero.-, Ainul Mulk first cut down the rais of the place and 
then for a time gave grass and water to his horses round the fort of Mandu. 
Cutting the thorns of the ground with his dagger, he battered at the fort with 
iron. But it was a strange fort, four iarsangs in circumference and high enough 
to touch the. mirror of the sky. Ainul Mulk tried to find a path, but it was hard 
to find one that would lead them to the towers that rose as high as the moon. 
But an opening having been suddenly discovered, the army rushed to it from 
both sides of the fort. The Rai was captured and slain near the Sar, and news 
of the victory was sent to the Emperor, who assigned the conquered territory to 
Ainul Mulk’ (Dawal Rani). 

‘Ainul Mulk Multani, one of the great maliks, was despatched with a large 
army to conquer the territories of Maiwa, Ujjain, Chanderi and Jalor. When 
Ainul Mulk Ireached Maiwa. Kuka,the raja (?) of the place, came out to meet 
him with forty thousand Rajput horse and a hundred thousand foot. A fierce 
battle took place between the two armies, and Ainul Mulk was victorious. Having 
conquered Ujjain, Mandu, Dharanagri and Chanderi on the 10th Jamadiul Awwal, 
he sent a message of victory to the Emperor, In Delhi for seven days and nights 
drums were beaten in joy, and sugar was loaded in carts and distributed to the 
citizens. Katar Deo, ruler of the Jalor fort, was frightened at the conquest of 
Maiwa. He obtained a safe-conduct through the intermediation of Ainul Mulk, 
presented himself before the Emperor and was enrolled among the allies’ 
{Ferishta). 

31 The Gambheri and the Berach. A map of Chitor has been published by 
the Survey Department of the Government of India. 
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32 Meaning that though the assault sword in hand had failed, it still lay in 
Alauddin's power to knock down the fort with his uioghribis. But he rctuineu 
irom the step owing to a spiritual message that the building would turn Muslim 
later. Its destruction, thereiore, would have been highly impolitic. Further, the 
stones ot the tort, being true Musalmans like all inammate objects, kept close 
together as all Musalmans should. Ihcy knew the future but kept the secret to 
iiiemseives, lest the Rajputs in disgust should puli down their treacherous fort. 

J3 Keierring to a well-known story of the iJuran, chap, xxvii, sec. 2. Hudhud 
is the bird tliat brings the news ol Balquis, queen of beba, to bolomon. Ihe 
tamous Pudmini is apparently responsible for the allusions to Solomon's Scba. 

34 Alluiions to colours. 

35 The village headmen, who among the Rajputs were also officers of the 
army. 

36 Allusions to the JOth of Muharram more pleasant than the Id. Alauddin, 
Rhtisrau has said before, entered the fort of Ctutor on the 11th of Muharram. 
Here it is stated that the army started for Delhi after the 10th of Muharram. 
There is really no inconsistency between the two statements, the 10th of Muhar¬ 
ram having been introduced merely for the sake of allusions in the paragraph. 

37 Then he marched against Chitor in state and reduced it in a single expedi¬ 
tion. There, also, was a Rai with a large army, who, to speak the truth, was 
the most exalted of all Hindu rulers. But the Emperor did not waste much 
time; the fort was reduced in two months with such effect that Saturn became 
anxious about the safety of his own constellation. It was named Rhizrabad 
and presented to Khizr Khan. Chitor, the paradise of the Hindus, is a wonder¬ 
ful fort and has springs and meadows on every side' {Dawal Rani)- 

‘Sulan Alauddin came out of the city with his army and marched to Chitor, 
which he invested and captured in a short time and then returned to Delhi' 
(Barani). 

The story set afloat by Colonel James Tod will not bear a critical examination. 
The following is Ferishta’s account of the famous Padmini and the later history 
of Chitor: 

Tn the meantime Ratan Sen, raja of Chitor, had obtained his deliverance in 
a most unusual way. The details of the incident are these. After the Raja had 
been in jail for some time, it came to the Emperor's ears that among the Raja's 
women (zanan) there was one, Padmini— a woman of fine stature, with dark eyes 
and moon-like face, and adorned with all the accomplishments of a beauty. The 
Emperor sent the Raja a message that his release would depend on his presenting 
her (to the Sultan). The Raja consented and sent messengers to call his family, 
who had taken refuge in inaccessible hill-tracts, so that the Emperor's chosen may 
be picked out of them. But the Raja's Rajput relatives were shocked at the 
message. They reproached him severely and wished to mix a little poison in 
some food and send it to him; he would take it and withdraw into the world 
of the dead without becoming notorious for his dishonour. The Raja’s daughter, 
however, who was famous for her intelligence among her tribe and kindred, 
disliked this proposal. 'T have thought of a plan", she said, "by which my 
father’s life will be saved and yet his honour will not be lost. Ft is this. 
Despatch a large number of litters full of warriors with a body of horse and 
foot to Delhi and at the same time publish the news, that in obedience to the 
Emperor’s order, the R.ija’s women arc coming to him. On reaching the suburbs, 
they are to enter the city at night and take the road to the Raja's prison-house. 
On reaching there all the Rajputs are to draw their swords, overpower anyone 
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who stands in tbeir way and enter the prison’, then seating fliy father^ on a 
swift'footed horse, they are to take the way to their homes with speed. The 
counsellors approved of the plan and acted upon it. A body of devoted warriors 
sat in the litters and came to Delhi. When a part of the night had passed, 
they entered the city. "We have brought Padmini and all the relatives of the 
Raja”, they cried. On nearing the prison, the Rajputs drew their swords, rushed 
out of their litters and quickly cut the guards to pieces; then they broke the 
Raja’s chains, mounted him on a horse and struggled out of the city like a bird 
out of its cage. Joined, next, by a body of Rajputs, who had been waiting for 
them, they took the way to their homes. The limperor's horsemen pursued 
them on their journey and overtook them at several places; many Rajputs were 
slain in the skirmishes, but the Raja, somehow or other, with great difficulty 
reached the hills, where his family was living. Rescued from the Emperor’s 
torturing claws through the fortunate plan of his accomplished daughter, the 
Raja began to plunder the territory round the Chitor Fort. Alauddin, however, 
in accordance with the demands of political expediency, took the fort from 
Khizr Khan and bestowed it on the Raja's sistei's son, Khariz Rai, whowasin 
the Emperor’s service and had given many proofs of his loyalty. In a short 
time Khariz Rai strengthened himself wonderfully in the place; all the Rajputs 
were pleased with his government and joined him. He remained firmly loyal 
till the Emperor’s death. Every year he came with presents from his land to 
kiss the threshold of the great conqueror, and was honoured with the gift of 
a horse and a special robe, after which he returned to his home. Whenever 
the Sultan’s army went on an expedition, he appeared obediently with five thou¬ 
sand horse and ten thousand foot and exposed his life to many dangers.’ 

38 Allusions to horses. 

39 A play on the word Deogir, which may mean the place of a demon or of 
a god. 

40 The famous Malik Kafur Hazurdinuri. He held the ofiice of Malik Naib or 
’Regent of the State’. 

41 Malik Kafur, so called because he had, till then, led three expeditions to 

the Deccan. 

42 Allusions to the sword. 43 Allusions to mirrors. 

44 The authorities for the second conquest of Deogiri are given in Appedix 
A along with the authorities on the other Deccan invasions. 

45 Allusions to wild beasts. 46 Allusions to birds. 

47 A fabulous bird of the Shahnamah. 

48 Allusions to wild beasts. 49 i.e. the Sultan. 

50 A sort of vetch. Being enemies of the Emperor, they had to be soft as 
mash and consequently the imperial author proceeds to grind them between two 
maghribi stones to provide the right kind of dinner-bread for an imperial army. 

51 Allusion to birds. 

52 A plain or platform in Delhi. 

53 ‘Next the Emperor started with his army for Siwana, There, too, was a 
strong-armed Rai, named Satal Deo, whose "stone” had broken the balance of 
other Rais. He wns powerful like Ahrman and all the rawats bowed to his 
authority. In his fort of stone, which was stronger than iron, there were many 
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aabrs with hearts of steel. They hud used their daggers and dispossessed oiher 
rais of their blankets. The imperial army had been investing the fort for five or 
six years without being able to injure half-a-brick of the edifice. But iu a single 
move, the Emperor took his army to Siwana like a deluge, and Satal Deo, in spite 
of his elephantine stature, was sent to sleep like an elephant through the vigilance 
of the Emperor’ {Dawa! Rani). 

‘While the Malik Naib was in the Deccan, the Emperor marched against the 
fort of Siwana, which is to the south of Delhi. The army ot Delhi had been 
besieging it lor some years without achieving anything. ‘Alauddin encircled 
the tort and reduced the besieged to straits. Satal Deo, the Raja of Siwaiui, 
humbly sent a silver efligy of himself with golden cords round its neck, a hundred 
elephants, and other valuable presents to the Emperor and asked for his pardon. 
The Emperor took this in good humour, but said that it would do no good till 
Satal Deo came in person. The Raja perforce came out of the fort and paid his 
lespects to the Emperor. 'Alauddin took possession of all that the fort contained, 
even the knives and needles. Such articles as were of use to the government 
were assigned to the royal factories; the rest were given over in payment of 
the salaries to the troops and camp-followers. The territory was divided 
among the amirs. The empty fort was handed back to the Raja. 

‘About the same time the fort of Jalor was also conquered. It is said that 
Kanir Deo, raja of Jalor, came to pay his homage to the Emperor at Delhi 
“There is no zamindar in Hindustan today strong enough to challenge my troops ', 
‘Alauddin declared on one occasion when Kanir Deo was present in the 
majlis. “If I challenge and do not prevail”, Kanir blurted out in his excessive 
ignorance and folly. “1 will know how to die.” Ihe Emperor was annoyed at 
these words, but said nothing, and permitted Kanir Deo to return to his 
territory. When some two or three months had passed, the Emperor determined 
to show his strength. He ordered a slave girl, named Gul-i Bihisht, to march 
against Jalor and reduce it by force. Gul-i Bihisht reached her destination, 
besieged the fort and displayed such wonderful courage that it never occurred 
to Kanir Deo to come out and offer battle. The besieged were reduced 
to straits and the fort was about to fall when Gul-i Bihisht suddenly fell ill and 
died. Her son, Shahin, took the army in hand and tried to overpower the 
besieged like his mother. But Kanir Deo saw that the Emperor's anger was 
inevitable and determined to make a desperate struggle. He collected all his 
men, came out of the fort and gave battle. As chance would have it, Shahin 
and Kanir Deo came face to face and Shahin was killed. The other amirs 
unable to continue the struggle, retreated a few stages. ‘Alauddin was furious 
at the news and sent Kamaluddin to lead the enterprise with a new army. 
Kamaluddin showed great activity and courage. He reduced the fort, slew 
Kanir Deo with his sons and followers and seized his treasure. When the 
message of victory reached Delhi, drums were beaten in joy‘ (Ferishta). 

Ferishta is mistaken in stating that Satal Deo was deprived of his wealth and 
allowed to live in his fort Khusrau definitely states in both his works that Satal 
Deo was slain. Ferishta’s mistake is due to the fact that he applies to Satal 
Deo the verses in which Khusrau has described the fate of the Rai of Arangal. 
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Chapter V 

CAMPAIGN OF ABANGAL 

Now / toill describe the conquest of Tilan^ in such a 
way, that the feet of imagination will become lame in following my 
pen! lAlter conquering many regions of the south, the brilliant judg- 
inont of I he Snltsin of hast and West came to the conclusion that the 
swarins of Arangal must be trampled under the crescent horse-shoe 
of the army. On 25th Jamadiul Awwai, 709 a.h. the Nausherwan of 
the age ordered his Buzurchmehr^, accompanied by tlie red canopy 
of the ‘Shadow of God’ and an army like the stars and planets of the 
sky, to lead his lucky horses to the south. The ruby canopy of the 
Sun of Sultans, like a cloud that becomes red as tlie sun shines upon 
it, began to move towards the sea of Maabar. And as it commenced 
its flight at the Emperors order, you would think it was a cloud, which 
Mec*ca-going winds were carrying towards the sea. Following this 
sky tied wi-^ ropes, the stars and planets of the army moved on, stage 
alter stage; after nine days the fortunate star of the state (i.e. the 
wazir of the Empiiv) arrived at a propitious moment at Masudpur. 
At tliis place, which is named after tlie son of the Emperor Masud, 
tlie foot of the standard remained stationary for two days. On Mon¬ 
day, th(j 6th Jamadius Saui, tin; en'seent standard of the Empire, 
with the maliks and other ‘stars’, began to move rapidly forward. It 
was tlie first part of the month. Eveiy night the moon enlarged 
its llame and raised it higher to help the night marches of the army. 
And though the sun, the ‘Mecca’ of the Hindus, looked fiercely at 
the Musalmans, tlie feet of the army threw dust into its eye. Yes, the 
eye that looks fiercely at such an army deserves no other antimony but 
black dust. 3The path before them was extremely uneven; there were 
innumerable clefts in it, such that if the wind passed through them, it 
would fall as water falls into a well, or if (flames of) fire ran over 
them, they would bow down their heads to the earth. Owing to 
the rapidity of the streams, the ground at the foot of the hills had 
broken into many fissures. Every mound had a hundred thousand 
pointed thorns stuck to its head; the very idea of cutting such rocks 
and thonis made the hair of a pair of scissors stand upon its body 
like thorns. Through such a forest the obedient army passed, file 
after file, as if that perfect, wilderness were the ‘strai^t path’. 
After six days of marching, die army crossed five rivers—^Jun, 
Charabal, Kunwari, Binas, Bhoji4—^at the fords and came to 
Sultanpur, known as Irijpur. Here the army remained for four days. 
SQu the' 19th Jamadius Sani, the Malik of the brilliant fortune^ 
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mounted his horse, and the ‘stars’ of the Einpiie began to move. 
The rider was above, the horse was below; it looked as if 'stars' were 
riding on the backs of the planets. ^From farsang to farsang every 
stone on the way had its ‘head’ broken by the hoofs of the horses 
though nothing came out of its ‘skull’. The movement of cloven-footed 
bearers despoiled the earth of its bloom. The swift paiks 
(footmen) r«it the hills with their iron feet; indeed, as these 
pedestrians hurried over the gi'ound witli firmness and impetuosity, 
on one side the stones pierced into the soles of their feet, while on 
the other, their feet removed the skin from the skidl of the stones. 

y After thirteen days, on the first of Kajab, tlie army arrived at 
Kliaiula. In such a wilderness the month of God-> came forwartl to 
welcome the Muslim army, and showed great kindness to the pious 
men, who had travelled under the hot sun ior three montlis. Here 
a muster of the holy warriors was ht'ld for fourteen days. The angels 
sent their blessings. The prayer for \ietoiy came to the ‘ears’ of 
Rajab, and it hurried forward with the joyful news of future victories 
like tliose of the past. 

On this auspicious occasion all the maliks, officers and leading men 
of the army gathered together before the red canopy, and kept their 
days alive by hearing prayers for the Jesus-like Emperor; moreover 
by keeping the ‘fast of Mary’ [ruza-i-Marijam), they collected pro¬ 
visions for their future life. TJiere can be no doubt that an (‘xtremely 
pious assembly had gathered round tlie sky-shadowing canopy; even 
the saints {autad) were present. They held fast to the ‘strong cord', 
and no (dilterences) had any place amongst them. The august month 
of Rajab heard with solemnity and joy the pra}'ers for the Emperor 
and for victory. i^Next morning, after the fa-st of Mar)'’, the army 
again advanced like a raging deluge. Through rivers and loirenls it 
passed. Every day it came to a new land; in every land it came across 
a new river in which the quadrupeds rolled like five-footed animals. 
Though all the rivers were crossed, yet the Narbada looked like a 
renmant of the primeval deluge. As the miraculous power of the 
Emperor-Sultan was with the officers of the kingdom, the deep rivers 
became dry as the dust of the army approached them, and the Musal- 
mans crossed them with ease. Eight days after crossing the Narbada, 
the army reached Nilkanth. When these wide rivers make a way for 
the imperial army to cross, there would be nothing wonderful if it 
also forded through the Nile of Egypt and the Tigris of Baghdad. 

liAs Nilkanth was on tlie border of Deogir, and the territories of 
the Rai-Rayan, Ram Deo, had now been reached, the wazir, acting 
according to the Emperors orders, protected the country from being 
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plundered by the ti-oops, who were as innumerable as ants and 
locusts. No one dared touch the door or the wall of a building or 
take anything from the barns or fields of the peasant. The stores of 
the ants did not become the food of the locusts The drums, whidi 
sounded to march, were detained here for two days in order to make 
inquiries about the stages in advance. On Wednesday, the 26th Rajab, 
the movement of the army again shook the bowels of the earth, and 
the ground began to rise up and go down like the belly of st^Khaf- 
khana-blower. Trampling the earth under their feet and splitting 
stones with force, the army defiled through such a dangerous path. 
In sixteen days the difficult road to Tilang was traversed. 
The ground was overlaid with hard rocks, which the Hindus had 
often (vainly) attempted to cross; yet these heavy rocks flew away 
like dust at the feet of the quadrupeds of the Muslim army. The eye 
of the sky gazed in wonder; for the road went up and down like the 
subtle wit of a clever cheat and was at the same time as long as a 
miser's greed. And in attempting to describe its hills and caverns^ 
the indigence of the panegyrist would bow its head in wonder. 
tJ^The path was narrower than a guitar string and darker than a 
beauty’s locks. At times it was like a hole in a reed: when tlie wind 
attempted to pass through it, it came out reverberating. The river- 
banks were so steep that it would have been difficult for a duck, or 
even an eagle, to cross them. Pretending that they knew the way, 
nimble-bodied men attempted to ascend the heists on either side; 
but their feet slipped all of a sudden; their attempts to catch hold 
ot the steep sides were ineffectual; and rubbing their hands together, 
they fell down with innumerable wounds. The neighing horses, that 
danced in the air, would fall down in a moment owing to one false 
step. Yes! Many a dancing horse flew swift as the wind; but once 
its foot slipped down the hillside, it tumbled and fell. i^Furthermore, 
as tlie dark-taced cloud brought forth its unfinished pearls to worry 
the people of tlic army, the wind struck it hard on the neck, and all 
its water was shed. Whenever the forked li^tning lauded at the 
slipping feet of the army, the thunder roared so loudly at the latter 
that it immediately disappeared. You would have thought that the 
cloud was envious of tlie ocean-like palm of die Emperor s hand, but 
being powerless to do anything at the imperial court, sou^t conso¬ 
lation by attacking die army. The lightning, on the other hand, had 
been stmck with fire by the imperial sword; but unable to display 
its impudence in the Emperors presence had gone thither to reveai 
its burning heart. iSThou^ the holy warriors met many obstacles 
in this journey, yet they had girded their loins sincerely for the sake 
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of Allah alone, and had their eyes on that final reward, the hope of 
which sustains the human heart. Consequently, they did not regard 
their sufferings as serious. In a thousand ways the assistance of 
Heaven, too, was with them. GJood fortune atvompanied xoiing and 
old over hills and valleys, rocks and thorns, desert and forest, even 
as victory accompanies the Muslim standard. 

i^After passing with determination and rapidity throu^ those hills 
and plains, they arrived at a Doah within the borders of Basiragarli.T? 
It was enclosed by the two rivers, Yashar and Bujiis, A diamond 
mine was said to exist there. But as the power of imperial sword, 
through the strength of which all the treasures of the rais have come 
into the hands of Muslim soldiers, had given strength to the offieei's of 
the state, they did not care to take handfuls of earth from the pits; 
for it is easier tor powerful swordsmen to seize jewels with the stcord 
than to dig them out of the earth with the spade, About this time 
the Malik, with the impetuosity of a dragon, left the diffinilties of 
the winding path, and with some dare-dc\nl horsemen, marched 
against the fort of Sarbar, which belonged to the kingdom of Tilang, 
The saddles were still stinging like scorpions on the backs of the 
horses, when he ordered the warriors to make a circle round the fort. 
The archers shot their arrows from outside. ‘Strike 1’ ‘Strike!’ cried 
the Hindus from within. Tlie rawats of the Rai were so bitten by the 
poisoned arrows, that they wished to take refuge in the holes of ants 
tor protection, and like thousand-footed animals crept into ev'cry 
comer. The arrows had made snake-holes in the bodies of many and 
their lives were in danger. The movement of crocodile-like warriors 
shook the earth to the liack of the Fish.20 2i\vhon the swift arrows, 
with fiery flames at the end of their wood-pieces, began to fly forward 
(o bum the houses of the infidels, their faces grew dark at die 
approach of this wall of fire. In the excess of tlieir folly, they drew 
the fire on to themselves; i.e. all of them with their wives and children 
threw themselves into fire and went to hell. For fire is the reward 
of the enemies of Allah! The exterior of the fort became bri^t 
owing to Ais illumination of the pit of hell. The bodies of the victors 
were like flints in armours of steel; they cast away their armours and 
jumped up from the rocks as a spark flies out of flint. At this moment 
the breeze of victory suddenly blew fast, and the flames inside the 
fort rose higher still. The impetuous soldiers of the Muslim army 
drew their swords like so many tongues of fire, climbed up the fort, 
and falling on the half-burnt mass, put to death with their Hind-steel 
those whom fire had spared. Matters having come to this, the re¬ 
maining mtiqaddams of the fort also wished to sacrifice themselves 
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in the same element. At this instant, the Ariz-i Mumalik, Sirajuddin, 
saw that it was time to light the lamp of victory. Ananir, the brother 
of the muqaddam of the fort, had hidden himself in the cultivated 
fields of that land. TTie Ariz-i Mutncdik ordered him to be captured 
and given a servere chastisement. At first, allured with soft words, 
he was kept for being beheaded and burnt; but, next, this low-burn¬ 
ing lamp of the Hindus (i.e. Ananir) was given a tongue (to ask) for 
his life, so that before morning the flames of insurrection might sub- 
side.22 As the smoke of destruction rose from this fort to the sky, 
.some refugees from the burning edifice, with their eyes full of water, 
fled to Rai (Laddar Deo), and like moist wood, with weepings 
and wailings, gave vent to the inner .S()r«)w of their hearts. Tlie 
Rai, who possessed elephants and troops, was also overcome b) 
fear but he did not think it advisable to advertise it. So he bewailed 
his fate for a while and thus soothed his inner sadness. But when 
the fire of mi^ortunes is lit, team from the eijes hum in it like oil. 

230n Saturday, the 10th of Shaban, they marched from here deter¬ 
mined to plant the tree of virtue in the land of Tilang and to uproot 
with the greatest force the tree of vice, that had fixed its roots there. 
On the 16th Shaban the true believers arrived at the village of 
Kunarbal. While the pious standard was being planted, the Malik 
Naih, commander of the army ofl heaven, ordered a thousand swift 
horsemen—and they were such that the crow of victory did not build 
its nest except on their bows!—to go forward and capture a few 
infidels, though the daggers of the latter may be as numerous as the 
leaves of a willow, in order to make inquiries from them about the 
condition of the countrv. When this force reached the gardens of 
Arangal, the iron of their horse-shoes turned green from walking 
over the grass. Two famous officers with forty mounted horsemen 
went forward and reached the summit of the Anamkonda Hill, from 
where they could sec all the suburbs and gardems of Arangal.24 On 
looking carefully from the hill, four swift H'ndu horsemen came into 
sight. The Musalmans drew their bows and ran after them. Hiey 
succeeded in knocking down one of the four with a four-feathered 
arrow and sent him to the commander-in-chief. The latter took it 
as a go(Kl omen. ‘Thus with mv sword’, he said, ‘will I peel away 
the sidn from the heads of such Hindus as rebels’. 

25Whcn the army reached Arangal, the red canopy rubbed its 
head with the clouds. At iniddav the Malik Naih, accompanied bv a 
few men, went to reconnoitre the fort (of Arangal). He saw a fort, 
the like of which is not to be found on the face ofl the earth, sejts 
wall, though of mud, was so hard! that a spear of steel could make 
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no impression upon it; if a maghribi-stone were to strike it, it would 
rebound like a nut thrown by a child. Its earthen towers were stronger 
than Taurus, and the Orion only came up to its waist. Nevertheless, 
the standards of infidelity trembled on the top of all the tow(‘rs in 
expectation of their downfall, while the aradas of Hindus wept from 
fear of being broken. The warlike rawafs with all their heavy stones, 
had thrown themselves into the sling of destruction; some of them 
were colk^cting stones for the manjaniqs\ others, who had no stont'S, 
were busy in throwing bricks and javelins. Tliat day the victorious 
Malik caretully selected the ground for the army-camp and retiim(*d. 
Next morning he intended to carrij the battle forward, and in good 
news, to throw stones at the heads of the Hindus. 27\Vlien morning 
dawned and the sun rose, the sky-towering standard of the eas’em 
Empire was raised up and brought to Anamkonda. Once more the 
great Malik went round the fort to re-examine the ground for the 
army-camp. The tents were to he pitched side hij side, as the Aqua¬ 
rius lies in the neighbourhood of the Pisces. 

28It was the 15th of Shaban, when in the middle of the month of 
the Prophet, the nibv canopy was fixed so high that it over-topped 
the Ramazan crescent. On that night Khwaja Nasirul Mulk Sirajud- 
daulah (May God illuminate the nights of his life!) personally arrang¬ 
ed the troops with a lighted lamp. Every division was sent to its 
appointed place, in order to surround the fort and to protect the 
besiegers from the shots of the besieged and from whatever com¬ 
pounds of air and fire the lattef might bring forth to set fire to the 
external wall of bronze. 29When the august canopy had been fixed a 
mil from the gate of Arangal, the tents around the fort were pitched 
together so closely that the head* of a needle could not go between 
them. Inside the fort the Hindus slept at ease, like reclining yard- 
measures; outside the watchmen of the imperial army were wide 
awake. Every tuman was assigned; one thousand two hundred yards 
of land; the total circumference of the fort, as enclosed bv the tents, 
was twelve thousand five-hundred and forty-six yards.30 The land 
of infidelittf was made to look like a cloth market owing to the innu¬ 
merable tents. 

SlThe victorious army drew into ranks like the teeth of a saw and 
the heart of the Hindus was cut into two. Every soldier was ordered 
to erect a Kath-garh (wooden defence) behind his hmt. Immediately 
all hatchets became busy and every soldier was transformed into 
Ishaq, the wood-cutter. Trees that had never been molested bv the 
stones of those who wished to eat their fruits, were now felled with 
iron axes in spite of their groans; and the Hindus, who worship trees, 
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were unable to come to the rescue of their gods in their need. Every 
accursed tree in that land of infidelity was cut down toits roots. Clever 
carpenters sharpened their instruments on the tree-trunks and soon 
cut them into proper shape with their axes. Finally, a wooden fence 
was built round the army. It was so strong, that if fire had rained 
from the sky, the wooden fort would have been as safe from fire 
as Noah's ark was from water. 

32When the Hindu-faced evening had made a night-attack on the 
sun and sleep had closed the portals of the eyes and besieged the 
tort of the pupil33, the watchmen, with their shields on their backs 
and their drawn swords in their hands, drew into a double row to 
keep guard over the imperial camp and with the strokes of their 
eyelashes drove sleep out of their eyes. Near midnight, when the 
meteors had begun to shoot towards the besieged demons and the 
moon had brought forth its full shield, a thousand swift Hindu horse¬ 
men from the troops of Banik Deo the muqaddam of 
that country, made a night-attack on the Muslim army with demonish 
tries and the Hindi sword, God forbid that such an army should fear 
such an attack! 34As a matter of fact, the crocodiles of the b^ieging 
army who had themselves been waiting in an ambush for this armour¬ 
ed fish caught the latter with their Hindi swords like fish in a net. 
From fear of the enem\\s maces and clubs, the Hindus drew their 
lieads into their armours like tortoises. Tlie heads of the rawats rolled 
like crocodile-eggs on the fish-backed earth. In an instant manv of 
these aquatic creatures had been drowned in a deluge of their own 
blood and lay like slaughtered fish. Tliose wounded by spears and 
arrows cried as frogs erv when caught bx"^ snakes. Others who tried 
to run awav received wounds on their backs, which like cancer-sores 
opened a door for the entry of death. 35pinallv, most of the Hindus 
were either killed, overpowered or driven awav. Some of them cut 
off their horse-belts in order to fl\' more quickK', but the anvil-pieremg 
holv warriors came out of their iron lines and pursued them, deter¬ 
mined to strike the Hindi .sword at infidel hearts. Ever\^ Hindu found 
in the neighbourhood was either .slain with the Hindi .sword and 
the Tatar-arrow or sent as a prisoner to the army. 

Now some of the prison<;rs happened to declare that in the town 
of Dahdum six farsans^s from Tilang, three elephants, such 
as could tear up the back of a hill with their iron teeth, had 
been secretlv hidden. Immediately, at the order of the commander- 
in-chief of the imperial army, three thousand brave horeemen. led 
bv Qara Beg Maisara, galloped awav in that direction. But when 
they reached the said fort, the elephants had been carried further 
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still and inevitably a further distance had to be traversed. Thanks to 
the unlimited good fortune of the Emperor, all the three elephants 
fell into the hands of his officers. The elephants, on their part, were 
busily pulling their chains in their anxietx- to reach the imperial court. 
When they were brought to the ai*my camp, the war-like Malik con¬ 
sidered the acquisition of these three iron forts a great achievement 
and kept them, along with the otlier elephants, for the impci^al 
stables. Indeed, he had seen all this in the mirror of his swotd and 
without the help of any conjurer or fortune-teller. 

36As the ttimrnauder-in-chief of the army, who was also the Im¬ 
perial chamberlain, was very fond of polo {chaugan), he ordered his 
enthusiastic men to go on playing the game against the nuiqaddams 
of Laddar Deo, day after day. lie motioned to them with his brow, 
that wheresoever diey came across a desperate raicat thev were to 
take his head for a ‘ball’ and bring it to their camp. Having rcc<‘ived 
this wide permission, the sportive horsemen considered it a great fun 
to separate the heads from the bodies of a vc*rv large number. Every 
horseman in the army whipped his animal and in several matches 
brought away the ‘balls’ of those desperate Hindu warriors; for you 
might consider their blood-smeared heads as coloured balls brought 
to the presence of the chaugan-loving Malik. Further, the Malik 
ordered stone-balls for the maghrihis to be collected all round the 
fort; so that with the strokes of the halls the fort may he won and 
reduced to dust in another match. •‘^"As the extcjinal manjaniqs drew 
their strength from the virtuous tree of faith, thev did great damage 
to the infidel edifice, but the inner ‘aradas, being constmeted from 
the tree of infidelity, naturally yielded before the impetuosity of 
Muslim stones. The stones of the Musalmans all flew high, owing to 
the power of ‘the strong cable,’ and hit the mark, while the balls of 
the Hindus were shot feebly as from a Brahman’s thread, and con¬ 
sequently went wrong. 

sswhen the sahats and gargajes were completed and rose so high 
that the garrison of the fort was placed suddenly on a lower eleva¬ 
tion, the fort ditch began to talk of its great depth to the Muslim 
army. Though the latter looked sternly at it and took measure of its 
depth, it would not allow the army to cross; and opening wide its 
two lips, spoke of the security of the fort. Ultimately, the Musalmans 
threw mud into its mouth, and filled it in so completely that its two 
lips were joined together. Of this there coidd l>e no doubt. Further, 
one wing of the fort-wall, for about the length of a hundred hands, 
was broken so thoroughly by the stroke of large stones, that it could 
not rise hi^ enough to embrace the Hindus below the arm-pits. On 
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the other side, also, the havoc wrought by the rnaghrihi stones had 
created new doors in the gate-wall. All these doors of victory which 
Divine assistance had opened for the imperial officers. Yes every 
crack in the enemijs wall is a door of victory for the friend, ■'^^when 
owing to the continuous piling up of the earth, a mound had risen 
from the bottom of the ditch to the waist of the fort, and the mud 
wall of the fort had become a heap of dust from the strokes of the 
stone-balls, they desired to construct a pashih so wide that files of 
hundred men abreast may ascend over it to the fort. But the cons¬ 
truction of the pashih would have taken a few davs; and victor)', in 
her haste, was dancing on the swords point. The rightly guided 
wazir called the Maliks to a council of discussion, and their correct 
judgrrient was to the effect, ‘that before the construction of the 
pashih, a hand-to-hand struggle should he attempted, and as victory 
is on our side, may he she will come running’. 

40The night of Tuesdav, the llth Ramazan, was so bright that its 
.shining moon imparted it the brilliance of Lailatul Ondr.^^ The 
tarawih pravers asked for heaNcnlv help with a loud voice. The 
blessing of the fasting day had collected the rewards of the victors; 
and Fortune used the lock of the night as her latlder for desc’ciiding 
from heaven to earth. The Pleiades had lifted their hand in prayer 
that key of victory may fall into them ! 42The exalted Wazir ordered 
high ladders and all other requisites to be constructed in everv div'i- 
sion {khaU) in the course of the night, whenever the drum beat to 
action, evervone was to come out of his entrenchment and earrv the 
ladders to the fort, so that the work of victory might he exalted step 
hy step. When in the morning the sun in Gemini had clothed the 
sky with a waist-band of light, the holv warriors ran towards water 
and took off their socks in order to put on their armour. -t^After 
performing their ablution—and even' drop of ablution-water is a 
sharp arrow for Satan's heart, for ablut'on is a Musalrhan’s armour! 
—thev were readv for praver and tmlied their faces towards God. 
The Sah-kash also bowed in the obligatory praver, and raised his 
hands to a.sk Heaven for victorv and success. He begged the ‘King 
of Khaibar’44 to plead before God, from whom all good originates, for 
the reduction of the fort, and instantiv the kevs of victorv fell into 
his hands from the Unseen Gate. Some waiting was, however, still 
necessary, for everything has its appointed time. 

45When the golden shield of the sun had risen a spear h’gh, the 
Malik Naih ordered his men to begin the attack and the blood (d the 
*gahrs* urns shed in the worthless fort even as the Censor of murals 
thrQws away cat nation-coloured wine. The beat of the leatliem drum 
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‘—‘and the thunder declares His glory with His praise’—resounded 
through the vault of the sky. The trumpets of the holy warriors raised 
their voices on ever\' side.‘Here! I am for you’, cried Victory as she 
came running. Bold men with scaling ropes began to jump up to the 
tort-wall like lions in the forest. The arrows fell thick like showers 
of the rainy season and pierced the breast of the Hindus even as 
rain drops get into the mothers-of-pearl. Powerful diggers, with the 
greatest noise, sat down to open a way into the fort. One half of the 
earthen fort flew up like dust to the sky; the other half threw itself 
down to seek protection from the ground. The excell<*nt bow of the 
Turks rubbed its sides with the sky and claimed to be the bow of 
Rustam, while their arrows, all flying together, looked like the cloud 
of Bahman. Others had applied their spades to the fort-wall; you 
would have thought they were ‘arguing away’ the foundations of 
the edifice with their eloquent tongues. Some bad thrust their sword- 
poin*^s into the solidified earth as if determined to carve fine figures 
out of it. The wooden ladders raised their feet to the highest eleva¬ 
tion from the greatest depth for the sake of Islam: and the earthen 
fort threw the Hindus down from its height in order to degrade in¬ 
fidelity. The maghrihis outside exchanged shots with the arradas 
insMe the tort; it seemed as if voung men and veiled brides were 
throwing loving stones at each other; for either side exercised the 
greatest attraction, and with unclosing eves marked the thousand 
tricks of the other. If one ball was discharged from outside it fell 
as two balls within; but if two balls were discharged from within, 
no mistortune befell the proclaimers of the one God. Praise l>e to God 
for His exaltation of the Muslim faith I There can be no doubt that 
stones are worshipped bv the gahrs; but. as they were unable to give 
their worshippers any assistance, the gains threw them up to the skv 
and then down to the earth. And if was proper that the stones should 
he struck against the grotmd. Next some footmen of the Muslini armv 
climbed with their hand-nails over the earthen fort; and having found 
the moon in the Taurus, they permanently purchased the land and 
buildings of that territory with the Alai coin.46 Though the fort 
had been so excellently constructed, that there was nothing on its 
walls that one could catch hold of or lay one’s finger on, yet the 
besiegers clung to it with the edges of their nails; and even as a wise 
man overcomes a fool, they boldly climbed to the summit of die 
fort. And God enabled them to bring one wing of the fort into their 
strong and powerful hands. That night they established themselves 
there in forces and broke the legs of those who wanted to dislodge 

them^ 
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On Sunday, the 13th Ramazan—Sunday, being a day dedicated 
to the Sun—the sun had so illuminated the night, that it merged 
insensibly into the day, thus giving the holy warriors a greater time 
for action. As the moon withdrew its shield beyond the western 
horizon, the men of the army drew their swords and attacked the 
fort from the east. The drummers awakened the sleeping war-drum 
which leapt up from its sleep at their beats; and it seemed that the 
four elements of the sphere would dissolve into chaos at its noise. 
The war cries of the warriors, the sounds of ‘Huzza! Iluzi’ and 
‘Khiizza! Khuzl' resounded through the world.'t’? Tlie assistance 
sent from the smoky skv for the Muslim armv descended through 
the ethcral sphere; and bringing fire with it from there*, fell on the 
grtbr '9 places of refuge. And in its liberalitv with human life, the fire 
turned these stingy people into enormous heaps of ashes. When the 
tongues of fire had descended low, the standard of the Sultanate 
rose on the fort. All praises are for Allah who rai.sed it so hitrh! 

48By Wednesday, a day dedicated to Mercury (Archer), the Em¬ 
peror's fierce troops had as easily entered the mud fort as a warrior’s 
arrow breaks through and upsets a bubble. The inner fort, which 
rt'sembled the (Arabian) Khaibar, was invested. No Hindu was 
allowed to cross the line of the be.siegers just as dogs had not been 
allowed to come out of Khaibar (bv the Musalmans); if a Hindu had 
aftempted to do so, his heart would have been cut open bv the arrow 
that could pierce through seven plates of steel. When the Alexandrian 
lines had surrounded the inner fort bv a wall of iron, thev saw a 
building, the stones of which rose up to the .skv: and even the skv 
had raised its mirror higher (h'st it might break from contact) with 
the rockv tow(*rs. Its stones were joined so carefully together that 
the head of a needle could not get in between them: its walls were 
so smooth that a fly attempting to sit on them would have slipped 
down. Its stones and plaster had been welded so excellently together 
that the tongue of the spade was unable to separate them. In addi¬ 
tion to this, there was such a wonderful ehann in its walls and build¬ 
ings that no ma^hribi had the lieart to do them any wrong. You 
might .sav that the fort was a stiff spear, which the ant coidd not 
climb, or else that it was a flute, ip which the wind lo.st itself as in 
a wooden pipe. Its towers stood upright in the air and ascended to 
the moon; its foundations sank deep in the earth, down to the Fish. 
The watchman on its towers bathed his head with the clouds; the 
digger at its foundations washed his feet with water. 

When the multitudinous army came to the lip of the ditch,49 they 
found its mouth full of water; if anyone talked to it about crossin" 
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to the other side, it tried to drag him down to die bottom, llie 
swordsmen of the army, Iiowever, would not float au)' Iwat on the 
ditch but determined to swim through it together. They practised on 
the face to the water every rule of mensuration they knew, and, in a 
moment, crossed the ditch, file after file, more easils' than a boat 
would have done. They determined to sum up all their resolution 
and to bore holes into the stomach (of the fort) as in a reed. W’uh 
the passion of Faraiid, they wished to knock down the edifice so 
completely that it may not be propped up by a thousand columns and 
to pull down its towers with such force that tlie heads’ of the towers 
would come dowm while their ‘feet’ went up. In short, they resolved 
to seize the fort so effectivelv from the Hindus that e^'cn its dust 
might not 1 k‘ left in the latter’s hands. Yes, l ev, even the dust is 
reluctant to remain with the infidel. soRai Laddar Deo sat inside 
the fort like a snake over buried treasure and called his people around 
him. His elephants pulled their chains in pride of the gold tiny 
bore, but the llai was thinking of his war with the goldt'u scorpions 
and water^' pearls trickled down his iniu;r (‘\’c at tlu; thought (of 
losing his enormous treasures), lie wi.shcd to look into the future, 
but his eyes refused to obey him. He had bt‘en bra\’c and courageous 
in tlie siege; yet whenever he reflected on the situation in which he 
was placed, his stout heart began to ixilpitate; and if he wished to 
remove the heaviness of his heart by saying farewell to all his trea¬ 
sures his heart struck against his brtuist. and told him that it could 
not, at least, separate itself from so much gold as remains .sticking to 
a black toiichstone.Si He had fastened his hopes on being able to 
place before the invaders an- obstacle, which w(mld cause them to 
stumble and retrace their steps. But the Emperor’s prestige overawed 
him; all his courage melted away and he was left a broken man. 
In his helplessness, he first collected in heaps the treasure he had 
buried under stones more heavy than c’un bt‘ dragged fn)jn the hills, 
in order to provide for his ransom. Next he constructed a golden 
image of himself, and in acknowledgement of ha\ing beconie a 
tribute-payer, he placed a golden chain round its neck and sent it 
through ambassadors, whose honest word was more unchanging than 
the purest gold, to the Commander of the impr'rial arm\'. 

‘The opposition of the rice-made Hindu’, ran the Rai s p<'tition, to 
the iron bodies of the Musalmans is like a silver-faced beauty challeng¬ 
ing Rustam to battle. This being the case the servant, Laddar Deo, 
has been forced to lay aside his own bronze body in a comer. Fear 
of the Emperor’s Hindi sword has turned me pale, or, rather, my 
body of stone has become golden in the rays of the imperial sun. 
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Consequently, I have constructed an exact image of myself, which 
is being sent to promise tribute and obedienc*e at the review. I hope 
the imperial officers will interc’cde for me at the Court, and inform 
the Emperor that fear of him has rendeied the bn)kcn body of this 
servant even more lifeless than this golden statue, and that I will 
only feel signs of life in myself on the day when the wind of imperial 
favour blows over my dead body. 

‘If the good-will of the officers of the world-protecting court is 
to be won by treasure and valuables, I have as much gold with me 
as will suilice to gild all the mountains of Hind. All this immense 
gold belongs to the Emperor and I will not turn my face to it again. 
But if the world-adorning imperial will, as a favour to the weak, 
gives back a few gold coins to this unfortunate Hindu, it will exalt 
him (Laddar Deo) to a dignity superior to that of all other Rais. For 
the desire of gold is found in every heart. It is only the mirror 
(heart) of the Second Alexander that can turn its back towards this 
metal, for his sword has al>sorbed the gold of the whole world. 
Concerning his sword only can the proverb, that “magnet draws iron 
and iron draws gold”, be true. And if the Emperor really wants I he 
gold possessed by a poor man like me, so much the better! For what 
principlity is more fortunate than the one which draws the Emperor s 
heart towards itself. I will keep none of this gold-dust for myself, 
tor my heart has been broken by the fear of Emperor’s infidel slaying 
sword. And every one knows, that when an earthen vessel breaks, 
you cannot repair it with gold-dust. If precious stones,52 gems and 
pearls5'5 are demanded, I have a stock of them such as the eyes of 
the mountains have not seen and the ears of the fish have not heard 
of. All these will be scattered on the path of the imperial officers. 
For if I do not scatter rubies on the road, over which the Emperors 
army comes advancing through hill and plain, my blood will be soon 
shed there. 

54*Of horses, too, I have twenty thousand, being of the mountain 
and foreign {bahri) brecd.’55 The foreign horse flies like wind on the 
surface of water, without even its feet becoming wet. And when the 
mountain-horse steps on a hill, the hill trembles like a Hindi sword.56 
All these horses will be handed over, along with the slaves, to the 
royal stables. Nevertheless, in the extremity of shame, “the bride 
of self-possession" is slipping away from my hands, and I feel like 
using my shame as a horse and flying away upon it. For it is improper 
for me to display my potsherds and amber in the company of the 
mble.^ There are also a hundrt*d elephants, who will go to the 
imperial court with the greatest pleasure. They are the mad elephants 
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ol Maabar, not the vegetarian elepiiants of Bengal. Most of them 
are new born and young, and are growing their teetli. They have 
heard of the elephunt-sla)'ing warriors of the iin[)eriai arm\' and, 
their ears have Iwen opened; thcN' draw a deed on the ground with 
trunks to tlie effect that henceforth the\’ will never turn their 
faces towards the Kaba of Islam except in worship. They are coming 
with their feet like Pinal's and their heads like the dome or tlie gate 
of obedience—^so that, if the imperial officers choose to lie iingrv 
at them, the elephants will submit to it with the “skirts” of their ears; 
and it order tor the punishment of rebels is given, the elephants 
will execute it with their teeth. Cod has giv<*n tliem a forehead 
peculiarK' fitted to render obedience at the imperial court. They are 
now scattering dust over their heads before the Uimlu's door, hut in 
the Emperors presence their foreheads will have the vermilion colour 
of good fortune, 

58‘In short, the seivant, Laddar Deo, places all the treasiiri*s, 
elephants and horses he possesses in one scale of the balance and his 
life in the other. The servants of the Empenir can choose whichever 
they like. It is certain that life and propertv have the same weight 
as honour. If m\’ wealth is takcMi and in\ life is Icdt to me, I will 
be broken by the heavy anxiety of earning a livelihood; if m\' life is 
taken, the scale holding mv wealth will sink to the ground. In either 
case the balance will be upset. This being the ease?, I consider myself 
a broken stirnip; it is for the just Emperor to set the balance right. 
It means of livelihood are left to me, I will collect all my “heaves” 
and hand them over to the Empc'rors officers at his command. If the 
forgiving Emperor (Mav the measure of his good dec'ds be heavy!) 
allows me to retain such wealth as is proportioned to iny weightless 
life, aft(;r all I hold the stout hc'art of a Hai and not the bal.incc (»f a 
grocer. I will take the brave iron spc‘ar, which befits my hand, and 
measure mvself again.st other Rais. I will .seize treasures from theun, 
and .send to the Emperor such tribute as is fixed on me. And if there 
is the slightest deficit in the tribute, I will send nuj own life as a make¬ 
weight'^^ 

fiowhen the messengers of the Rai came before* the red canopc', 
the honoured harbinger of victorx^ and triumph, they nibbed their 
yellow faces on the earth till the ground itself acquired their colour; 
next they drew out their tongues in eloquent Hindi, more sharp than 
the Hindi sword, and delievered the message of the Rai. The idol¬ 
breaking Malik comprehended the gilding of the Hindus and paid 
no regard to their glozing speech. He would not even look at the 
golden statue, which he wished to throw back at their faces. But he 
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communicated to the army tlie command of the Second Alexander, 
which is more iirm than seven walls of steel and the garden of 
Sliaddad.6i The imperial ofhc’crs swore by the head of Khizr Klian, 
the emerald in the ring of the kingdom, tliat they would accept the 
gold and raise the siege. As the mountain-rending troops were unable 
to violate the oath, and the coin of forgiveness had also been re¬ 
peatedly issued from the imperial c*ourt, the decision arrived at was 
to the effect that they would subject the Rai to a tribute, but as a 
charitable offering for the life of the forgiving Emperor, they would 
spare his life in exchange tor tlie golden statue. They would take 
away and deliver at the court all animals, vegetables and minerals 
which the Rai’s territory contained; and if there was the slightest 
deficit in handing over the treasures agreed upon, they would render 
the Rai as lifeless as the golden image and reduce the fort to a heep 
of ashes like a goldsmith's forge. (Jn this condition, the fort-conquer¬ 
ing Malik stretched forth his riglit hand, placed his sword in its 
scabbard; and struck his open hand, by way of admonition, so forcibly 
on the backs of the ambassadors tliat they bent under the blow. 
'I’hougli the agreement was permanent and not provisional, yet the 
poor ambassadors trembled like quicksilver; and thus trembling and 
impatient, they hurried back to the fort. Their influence fell on the 
Rai and he too began to shake like a gold-leaf. The ambassadors 
ornamented their speech, but the Rai could not n.'gain his stability, 
and wished to turn into mercury and run away. With some difficulty 
they ran this quicksilver into a vessel, and through soft speech put 
a little wax on its mouth.62 Next they busied themselves with 
alchemy in order to pay the gold they had promised. 

63The Rais council spent the liight in collecting tlieir percious stones 
and valuables in order to present them next moniing to the Imperial 
officers. When next day the sun .showed its face through the 
enamelled fort, the ambassadors proved their promises to be as truth¬ 
ful as the dawn. With their elephants, treasures and horses, they 
arrived before the red canopy which is the roof of the eastern sun. 
The Malik summoned the leaders of the army and took his seat at 
the high place to which he had been appointed by the Emperor; 
the other great officers took their scats according to their positions, 
while tlie nobles and commons ef)llec‘ted round like stars. Then tlie 
ambassadors were called. They placed their heads mi the ground 
before the canopv of the ‘Shadow of God’ and prcsenhjd their 
elephants to the assembly The 'Mediks' sat while the elephants 
passed; you would have thought the planets had heroine stationary 
whde the comicUatiom had begun to move. 
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65The elephants were such as neither tlie brusli of the artist c-aii 
portray nor the pen of tlie paiu'gyrist describe. Every one of them 
was a tlirone in for a king, and an ivory factory inside. It moved 
without props and yet stood on four columns. Its back was adorned 
by a jewelled litter; it sometimes carried a litter and sometimes a 
load. Its bamier (trunk) rose from its Ixick like a spear into the air, 
while its feet cast their shields (foot-points) on the ground. It wore 
a dress of living velvet. Its furious onslaught t'oiild uproot a free. 
Its tusks came out of eitlier side, and in .spite of their strength, had 
been plaited over with gold. Contented to live on rice, in its anger 
it could, nevertheless, drink up a whole pond. It threw foiward its 
trunk like a rope, while its eyes remained behind as if in ambush. 
It would sit down respeetlully when its driver wished to climb to its 
back. Entrusting the guardianship of its eves to its curs, it had 
surrounded its tw'o lamps (eves) with soft cartilatie and fed them with 
a gentle breeze by the movement of its cars. Its teeth were sc;t 
hnnly inside; its tu.sks rose like ivorv' pillars surrounded by gold. A 
tall building on four columns, it raised its head into the air, while its 
nose came to the ground; there was a crescent on its forehead, and 
it^ tail rested on its buttocks. It l(X)ked like a hill with a long sash 
tor a nose, or else like a camel with a crocodile stuck to its front. It 
carried its wine-glass in its head, and liquor was distilled from its 
cars. Without anv particular sorrow, it scatlciv'd dust over its head; 
without any weakness, its body felt heavy. It looked like a cloud 
arisen out ot the sea-shore, wearing vennilion tulips on its forehead 
and green leaves in its ears. Eveiy^ one of them had these* ({ualitics, 
and yet each was better than the other—^for each was like the moun¬ 
tain and yet like the wind; soft to walk and firm to stand; Ilindu- 
slaver and yet infidel property; baggage-carrier as well as warrior; 
it carried a load on its back and its fact; looked towards the Court, 
tor it strong-necked, it was also obedient; the ebonv-coloured manii- 
tacturer of ivory, it earned its head high and at the same time kissed 
the ground; a meet seat for the king, and a servant of the Canirt, its 
body was heavy and its paces were gentle; it could break the enemv- 
lines, and yet fight in ordered ranks. And when thn/ move together 
in a row, there is an earthquake of Fad\ Fad] and Safi Saf] 

66After the elephants had passed, the treasures th(*\' carried on tht;ir 
backs were displayed. The boxes vv'ere full of v^aluables and gems, 
the excellence of which drove the onlookers mad. Every emerald 
{zabarfad) sparkled in the light of the sun, or, rather, the sun reflected 
back the light of the emerald. The nibies {qaqut) dazzled the ev'e of 
the sun and if a ray from them had fallen on a lamp of fire, the lamp 
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would have burst into flumes. The ‘Cat’s eye’ {ainul hirrat) was such 
that a lion alter seeing it would have looked with contempt at the 
sun; and the ‘C(M-'k’s eye’ {ainul dik) were so brilliant that the ‘Cat's 
eye’ was afraid to look at it. The lustre of the rubies {la'l) illuminated 
the darkness of the night and the mine, as you might light one lamp 
from another. The emeralds had a fineness of water that could 
eclipse the lawn of paradise. The diamonds {ilmas) would have 
penetrated into an iron heart like an arrow of steel, and yet owing 
to their delicate nature, would have been shattered by the stroke 
of a hammer. The other stones were such that the sun blushed to 
look at them. As for the pearhi, you would not find the like of them, 
even if you kept diving into the sea through all eternity. The gold 
was like the full moon of the twelfth night; it seemed that in order 
to ripen it, that alchemist the sun, had lighted its fire, and the morning 
had blown its breath, for years. 

fi^When the hor.ses were brought, the prestige of all diat the am- 
Iwssadors had previously displaved flew away like the wind. Lest 
the struggle should be further prolonged, eveiA' horse in the Rai’s 
palace and stables had been brought; even the wind of them was 
not left in his hands. The sight of the.se fleet-footed animals captivat¬ 
ed everv' heart— the heart of the Musalman was broken, and the soul 
of (he Hindu flew away from his breast; for the horses were such 
as their eyes had never seen. 

fi^When the Rai had .sent through his clever ambassadors all that 
he had received bv wa)' of inheritance from his ancestors, the Ariz-i 
Mamalik went to examine the jewels. He divided them into ‘genus’ 
and “species', ‘class' after ‘class’, and had everything written down. 
He then stfX)d up and turned to the ambassadors. It was clear to his 
perfect judgment that the wcialth and propc^rty of the Rai had l)een 
wholb-^ c*onflscated, and that no jewel had been kept away from its 
proper place. Yt't as a (hplomatic formality, he propounded ‘propo- 
.sition.s' l)efore the wise ambassadors, and ultimatcK' unfolded to 
them the ‘major and the ‘minor’ premi.ses. In an address, full of a 
varietv of meaning, he put it to them: ‘You are accpiainted with 
eveiT “.species" (of this treasure). If on investigation a single item 
is found missing, though vonr life is “indivisible”, yet will I destroy 
it; and with the stroke of the swoid, I will divide your parts (limbs) 
into indivi.sible “atoms”. Take care and state the true premises! 
Tell me, as all the gems of the Rai are excellent, has he sent the best 
of them hither? How has the classified “talking” and “neighing 
animals” (men and horses) and what portion of them has he retain- 
ed?69 
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‘By the God, who has created man, the finest of “substances 
swore the philosophic ambassadors, Kacli ol these j< \v('ls is of a 
kind' of which no man can calculate the vjiiue. And among them is 
a jewel, unparalleled in the whcjle world, thougli according to perfect 
philosophers such a substance cannot exist.”! Before this time 
we had been advising the Rai to send a part of the jewels, that had 
never been cut or divided,"^ to the Imperial Court. This jewel 
(treasure) is unique according to the opinion of all men ’, and he 
would reply, “Let him who wishes to cut and divide* (share) it, at¬ 
tempt the task. It is impossible for sueh a jewel (treasure) to be 
divided; he who talks of doing so is in a great error.” Thus was 
he accustomed to speak, but then the sword of the Imperial officers 
began its lecture, the Rai understood that its stroke vvt)ul(l divide 


up those singular “substances", and has sent all his jewels to the 
imperial muster. There is no stone left in the Rai s treasury that can 


be considered “precious”; nor is there any neighing creature in his 
stables that can be designated a "horse”. As for the elephant, it is 


a famous “body" and a large animal; if man is superior to it in dig¬ 
nity, he is also smaller in size. If there had been another “species” 
of the same “genus”, the Rai, with the sense he possesses, would 
have sent it to the muster along with other “varictit's” and “kinds”. 
The affair is as wc have represented. For the rest, your exalted 
judgment is higher, and even wiser.' 

(The Malik) .saw Irom the proposilions of their .speech, that their 
logic was clear of all confusion. He applied to them such terms’’^'! 
as had never been applied to them in ancient times, and that, too. 
in a way never to be forgotten. Bitl if am/ of their premises had 
been wrong, the conclusion would have been drawn with the sword. 

When the singular Sah-kash had fixed on the Hindu a tribute that 
.surpa.s.sed all computation, the latter made a straight figure and put 
ten ciphers beside ^,"74 and below it he wroh* promising to scud 
untold wealth to the treasury of the Emperor (May God preserve him 
to the Day of Reckoning!). When the account of the jizya hid been 
settled, the Ariz-i HasiW^ ordered the Amirs and the Katih-i Moha- 
to take the roll of those who were present in, or absent from, the 
armv. On the 16th Shawwal, the Sah-kash, having achieved his 
object, turned his horse towards the meadov's of the Capital, and 
guided it in such a wav that its feet went on making half-ciphers77 
on the ground. This figure indicated that in comparison to the spoils 
he was searching for, the utitold treasures he had obtained were less 
than even half-a-cipher. And since a cipher means absolute non¬ 
entity, you can well see how much less than non-entity half-a-ciphcr 
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is. 781he month of Zil llijjah was spent in crossing the extensive 
forest. On 11th Muharram a.ii. 710 the imperial officers reached 
Delhi, the deputy of the sacred Mecca. ‘And whoever enters it shall 
be secure.' On Tuesday, the 24th Muharram, a black pavilion was 
elected on the Chautra-i Nasiri, like the Kaba on the na\el of the 
earth. The kings and princ'es of Arabia and Persia took up their 
places around it. The Maliks, who had been sent on the expedition 
from the Capital, came before the Emperor, and after miJislening the 
ground with the swt;at of their brows, presented ihe spods. Ele¬ 
phants of the size of Marwa, Safa, Tur and Bu Qabis,"^ horses that 
raised a dust (cloud) out of the sea like western winds, and treasures 
under which a thousand camels would have groaned, were all dis 
played. The day looked like a second Id for the people, when the 
pilgrims, after wandering through many valleys, had at last reached 
the sacred precincts of the imperial Court, and their wishes, compared 
to which the ambitions of Hajjaj Yusuf8(> were slavish longings, had 
been realized. The spectators went round and round the Court: 
everyone present was allowed, without anv hindrance, to see the 
display and obtain the reward of his pilgrimage. But the reward, 
that could not have been obtained In^ the labour of a life-time, was 
that the Emperors eyes should suddenly fall on one with favour. 


1 Allusions to stars and the sky. 

2 Nausherwan was the famous Persian Emperop in whose reign the Arabian 
Prophet was born; Buzurchmehr was his wise wazir. The reference is to ‘Alaud- 
din and his ‘naih’ or ‘regent’, Malik Kafur. 

3 Allusions to uneven roads. 

4 Binas may be read as Bambas. The Kunwari is the Kuhari of the maps, 
and the Niyas (Binas) and Bashuji (Bhoii) must be the rivers now known as the 
‘Sind and Betwa.' (Elliot). 

5 Allusions to the stars. 

6 i.e. the Malik Naib Kafur Hazardinari. He was the Regent of the Empire 
and commander-in-chief of the invading army. The author finds every kind of 
laudatory title for him. He is often referred to as the ‘Sah-Kash’, winner of three 
campaigns and sometimes simply as ‘the Malik'. He is not to be confused with 
Sirajuddin, generally known as Khwaja Haji, who accompanied the expedi¬ 
tionary force as *Ariz-i MamaVk' ot minister of war. 

7 Allusions to quadruped.^. 

8 Allusions to prayers for victory. 
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9 Rajab is known as the month of God while Sha'ban, the month which comes 
after it, is known as the month of the Prophet. 

10 Allusions to rivers and streams. 11 Allusions to the story of Solomon 

12 Allusions to hills and desert. 

13 Allusions to musical instruments. 

14 Allusions to thunder, liyhtning and rain. 

15 Allusions to war. 16 Allusions to the sword. 

17 Elliot says Bijanagat. 

18 A doab is a piece of land between two rivers. Yasha r may be read as 
Hishnahr or Yasnahr. Buji is Buruji in Elliot's manuscript. 

19 Allusions to creeping creatures. 

20 On which the cow stands holding the earth on her horns. 

21 Allusions to fire. 

22 i.e. after being scolded (oiled) with the tongue and threatened with death, 
Ananir had the fort restored to him on p'omisc of obedience, so that 'the flame 
ot insurrection might subside.' It was not a part of Alauddin's programme to 
establish his government over the conquered territory and, consequently, the 
legitimate successor of the late muqaddam had to be found, so that the required 
promise of obedience may be taken from him. 

23 Allusions to trees and branches. 

24 Allusions to instruments of war. 25 Allusions to .sun and cloud. 

26 Allusions to forts. 

27 Allusions to stars and sky. 

28 Al'usions to Sha'ban and Barat. 

29 Allusions to the army. 

30 A tuman is a body of ten thousand men. According to this calculation 
the besieging army was over a hundred thousand. 

31 Allusions to carpentry. 

32 Allusions to the instruments of war. 

33 i.e., when the night was far advanced. 

34 Allusions to water animals. 

35 Allusions to iron instruments. 

36 Allusions to 'Mir Hafib’ and ‘chaugan’. 37 Allusions to ManjanUj. 

38 Allusions to structures for reducing forts. 39 Allusions to .sieges. 

40 Allusions to the month of Ramazan. 

41 Or the 'grand night'. being the night on which the Quran was first revealed. 

42 Allusions to ladders. 

43 i.e. to perform their ablution, which, as stated by the following sentence, 
IS the Musalman’s armour. The army first said its morning prayer; the attack 
did not commence till the sun was ‘a spear high'. 

44 The fourth caliph, Hazrat Ali, who conquered the forts of Khaibar in 
Arabia. 

45 Allusions to attack on the fort. 

46 Meaning, as the following sentences suggest, that the footmen took posses¬ 
sion of one wing of the fort and retained it in spite of all counter attacks. 

47 An early eastern use of Huzza! huzza! The same exclamations occur in 
the Miftahul Futuh* — {Elliot). 

48 Allusions to instruments of war. 

49 Allusions to fort and ditch. 

50 Allusions to treasures. Buried treasures, it is believed, are guarded by snakes 
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51 The Rai desired to retain at least a part of his treasure. 

52 Allusiom to precious stones. 

53 Or, literally, ‘the nephews of showers, the sisters of raindrops, the orphans 
of pearls and the livers of mines'. 

54 Allusions to stables. 

55 The text says Kohi (mountain-horse or country-breed) and bahri (sea-horse 
0 ‘r imported breed). As the latter variety was Arabian, its main feature was 
fleet ness of foot. 

56 Various countries in medieval days were famous for different weapons; 
Pe’sia for its bows. Tartary for its lance and India for its sword. Reference 
to the Indian or Hindi sword is often found in Persian literature. 

57 Allusions to elephants. 

58 AUu.sions to weights and balances. 

59 A curious quibble of which it is difficult to find the exact significance. 
I.ncldar Deo st*i*uis tn huv«‘ ni<ani that if either his life or the whole of his 
property was taken away, the balance would be upset. If they took away his 
life, ‘the scale holding my wealth would sink to the ground'--perhaps a veiled 
threat that in (he last extremity he would subject his jewels to the hammer. 
What he desired was that the victor should leave him some part of his wealth, 
and take instead of it a portion of his prestige by subjecting him to a yearly 
tribute. When equals are taken from equals the remainders are equal; and 
Laddar Deo, left with a part of his prestige and a part of his wealth, would 
st^aigh^away attack the other Rais and pay the imperial tribute out of their 
pockets. 

60 Allusions to jewels and treasures. 

61 Both Ferishta and Barani state that ‘Alauddin had ordered the Malik Naib 
not to take any cxtr.'me measures against Laddar Deo and to remain content 
with seizing his treasures. 

62 The soft words of the ambassado-s brought self-possession to the Rai as 
closing the mouth of a vessel brings ‘self possession’ to the mercury it contains. 

63 Allusions to stars. 

64 The canopy was the symbol of imperial authority, and people bowed 
before it even when the Emperor was not personally present. 

65 Allusions to elephants. I have not translated literally this paragraph which 
has no historical significance. 

66 Allusions to jewels. 

67 Allusions to horses. 

68 Allusions to philosophy that confound the understanding. 

69 Khwaja Haji’s meaning is obvious. If the Rai had failed to send any 
valuables, which by the agreement he was bound to, the ambassadors wou^d 
be held responsible for the default, provided they were cognisant of it. As 
the imperial army could not enter the fort, the only method of getting the 
agreement enforc^ was by superfluous threats. - For the rest, Amir Khusrau's 
ornamentation may be ignored; such logical language wou’d not be used even 
in the inter-university negotiations of today; and the Rai’s ambassadors, with 
their eloquent Hindi, could not have used the logical terms put into their mouths. 

70 The Persian word *jauhar\ which in common parlance means a precious 
stone, also means ‘substance’ in Arabian logic: the sense in which 'jauhaf is 
used by Muslim scholars is the same in which ‘substance’, as distinguished from 
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'accident' >is used by Western writers. Amir Khusrau, in tu.s paragraph, con* 
stuntiy plays on the two meanings of 'jauhar’. 

71 This is the famous Koh-i Nur, which according to many later writers 
(including Khuh Khan) was brought by ‘Aluuddir's army from the Deccan. 
Though logicians’, to put the ambassadors' words in a different form, 'declare 
that there is no such thing as a “unique substance", except the Divine Being, yet 
the Koh-i Nur diainuiicl has no [H'vr and stands in a class by itself. You 
cannot And a diamond to mutch it in the whole world'. 

72 That is, no one had overpowered the Kai and divided up his treasure 
before and he imagined that it was one and indivisible like 'substance'. But 
the imperial sword proved that it could cut and divide everything. 

73 Apparently of threats. The 'terms' really used by Khwaja Haji were not 
to be found in the ancient logic of Aristotle. 

74 He promised to pay 10,(X)0,000,000- ten thousand millions only (?). The 
figure seems to be purely suppositious. But we are here dealing not with the 
revenues but the heirlooms of states. 

75 i.e. Khwaja Haji, the Ari'z-i-Matnalik. 

76 Keeper of the army roll. 

77 Which is the .shape of a horse-shoe. 

78 Allusions to Holy Mecca. 

79 All four are hills famous in Muslim traditions. 

80 A famous governor of Persia, whose cousin Muhammad bin Qasim in¬ 
vaded Shid. 
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Chapter VI 

THE CAMPAIGN OF Ma'aBAR 

This is an account of the conquest of Ma*ohar, it is a river full of 
pearlsA The blade of the khalifa’s sword, which is the flame of the 
lamp of Islam, had now illuminated all the darkness of Hindustan 
with the light of its guidance. On one side, it had formed a wall of 
iron before the Magog-like Tatars, so that those wretches were com¬ 
pelled to draw their feet into the skirt of the Ghazni mountains, and 
even their advance-arrows were unal^le to cross the territory of Sind. 
On the other side, so much dust had been raised from the temple of 
Somnath that it dried up the bottom of the sea. On the right hand 
as well as on the left, the arm\' had conquered all land from sea to 
sea; even the good news of the conquest of the two seas2 (Bahrain) 
was brought; and the arrows of the state flew so far that even ihe 
territory of Kaish'^ was in danger of beinff captured bv the imperial 
officers. There weir many capitals of the Hindu dcos (demons'), where 
Satanism had prospered from the earliest times, and where, far from 
the pale of Tslain. Devil in the course of ares bad hatched his errs 
and had made his worship compulsory on the followers of the id()ls: 
but now with n sincere motive, the Emperor removed these symbols 
of infidclitv% first Iroin Deosir and then from all other demon-lands, 
so that the light of the Shariat mav reach their neighbourhocKl to 
dispel the contamination of false beliefs from those places throuerh 
the tnuazzin\s call and the establishment of prayers. God be praised 
for all this I 

Rut the sea of Ma'abar is so far from Delhi that a man travelling 
with expedition can only reach it after a ioiimev of twelve months. 
The arrows of preceding Sultans had never reached that distant land, 
but the exalted ambition of the World-Conqueror induced him to test 
the marksmanship of his archers, and tb-* Muslim fa’th was published 
in that far-off region. The general, Malik Naih Bar-hek Izznddaulah 
(Mav God increas(‘ his dignity and grandeur!) was, for the honour of 
Islam, despatched on the expedition with the august canopy and the 
victorious troops. He was ordered throimh his victorious drums to 
bring to the ears of the idols—'and they have ears with which they 
do not hear—the warning, ‘that He ma)^ make it (Islam) overcome the 
religions, all of them.’-* And when the ‘water of the sword flows on 
the coast, the sea of infidelittf will he drowned in the ‘Shar‘iat\^ The 
obedient officer, after accepting the command, represented: ‘The 
enclosure of the imperial court has been dignified by the enormous 
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elephants of Warangal. If tlio “Sultanus Salatin” wislics to make the 
“balance of the state" heavier by mountain-like elephants, there arc 
over five hundred of them on the coast of Ma'abar. As soon as the 
imperial army marches in that direction, the Hindu troops will scatter 
like leaves of grass; and though these vermilion-coloured hills^ may 
be removed to another spot, it is quite possible for the emperor^s 
men to overtake them. If the expedition is entrusted to me, I will 
pick up all these hillocks from the land of Ma*abar and bring them 
in the palm of my hand as “weights" for the carpet of the state. I 
have been reflecting on the design ever since mv retiun from Aran- 
gal. But the exalted judgment of the great khalifa (May god increase 
the weight of his good deeds!) is superior to my opinions; for he 
sends me to break the bodies of the large idols rather than to capture 
the large bodies of the elephants. There can be no doubt that the 
scale of the emperors good deeds will be so heavy after this virtuous 
act that the elephants will be mere make-weights in the balance. So 
taking the emperor’s order as a “strong rope” to support mv weak 
faith, I have determined to embark on the expedition. God helping, 
I will conquer the country on the sea-coast before I allow the army 
to open its baggage.’ With this faith he left the court; nnd ifustins, 
in the emperor's fortune, he Irrought the good news 0 / the conquest 
of treasures to the army. 

The march of the army to Dhur Samandar {Dwarn Samudra) and 
Mdahar, like a river that flows towards another riverJ On Tuesday, 
26th Jamadiul Akhir, 710 a.h. a fortunate moment, at about mid-day 
the red canopy started for the expedition. To protect the men from 
the heat of the sun, the august canopy of the ‘.shadow of god’ collected 
so many clouds under itself that the'sun’s ravs were unable to pi^^ 
through them. First, it moved towards the bank of the Jumna, like 
a cloud going to the sea, and halted at TankaF, which it made quite 
red with its ruby velvet. 'iTiere the clerks of the Diwan-i Arz-i 
MamaUk began to run their pens along the extensive river-tok to 
take the muster of the army, while the Arz-t wala collected his men 
like drops of rain under the towering canopv. For full fourteen days, 
i.e., half-a-month, the crescent standard of the Malikush Sharq 
at the place and a list of all the stars and planets was prepared. Thra 
on the morning of the 9th Rajab, the drums began to bwt for the 
march, and the exultation of the Muslirri army raised the dust up to 

the eyes of the stars. , 1 1 j vi ^ 

OOwing to the multitude of horsemen, the earth looked hke the 

pages of the Shah Nama. You would have dioujdit that the sky had 
rained Bahmans, or that a swarm of Snhrabs and Bihzans was moving 
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hrom one territoiy to another. A hundred thousand Rustams appear¬ 
ed on every side with their bows; some of them were so red-haired 
that you could not have painted them even with the blood of Sia- 
wash. There were Gurgins who, with the impetuosity of Ardshir, 
could have pounded a tiger with a piece of bone, and lions like 
Barzin, who could have made a headrtall for Rakhsh with the skin 
of Godurz.iO 

llFor twenty-one days the men of the army made long marches, 
and took short routes, till they arrived at Katihun. From there in 
seventeen more days thev readied Ghurgaim. In these seventeen davs 
the ghats were crossed. Great heights and depths were seen, in 
contemplating which human understanding was helpless— like an 
ant in a basin or a hen in the sea. On the summits of the niountains 
the horses appeared small like needle-points of rust on the blade of 
a sword; deep in the valleys the largest camels looked like revolving 
particles of dust. Kai Kliusrau would have been lost with all his 
troops in the depths of the clefts and the vultures of Kai Kaus^S 
would have perished in attempting to fly above the mountains. You 
could have found the egg of a SimurghtS on every mountain-top in 
that wilderness. Through divine assistance, the army passed safely 
even over such a road, trampling the heights and depths under its feet. 
For when a man, for the sake of his faith, carries his head on the palm 
of his hands before the enermjs sxoord, the blade of steel is frightened 
and hides itself under the STOund. l^Three great rivers were crossed, 
and the army learnt good lessons in crossing them. Two of the rivers 
equalled one another, but neither equalled the Narbada. A hundred 
thanks to spd, that the armt/ was able to cross the rivers, even as a 
bird flias throusjh the rain or the sky traverses the ocean. After the 
rivers, mountains and vallevs had been crossed, a present of twenty- 
three elephants, huge as Elburz, arrived from the rai of Tilang. Thev 
could act as a pasheb for opening the wav to a besieged fort, or send 
a hill flying into the air. or drag down a cloud from the hill-tops with 
their trunks. TAkc standards^^ fixed on mounds, then were sent as 
presents to the sultan, if he would accept them. iSThe victorious 
armv took twenty da^'s before could mov^ these huge hills in that 
‘field of resurrection’—‘you see the mountains, you think them to be 
solid, and they shall pass away like the passing awav of the 
cloud’. A roll was taken of those present in. and absent from, the 
armv; and when the muster was finished, in accordance vinth the 
emperor’s orders, the standards were carried forward, so that bv their 
growth and multiplication thev might bring about the *dav of resur¬ 
rection’ in Ma’abar, The inhabitants of that re^on were ^iven the 
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call of ‘the day on which the trumpet shall be blown, so you shall 
come forth in hosts’—of ‘the day on which a man shall fly from his 
brother, and his mother and his father, and his spouse and his sons*. 
ITie order—^“lay hold on him, then put a chain on him*—^was executed 
on rebellious necks, and the attack at which mountains pass away was 
delivered on the elephants of that country. The defeated Hindus 
were despatched with the sword to their brothers in the flames, so 
that fire, the undeserving object of their worship, may be their proper 
punishment ‘when hell is kindled up*. 

ITWhen on the seventh day, which was Friday, the .sky bathed its 
blue wings in the rays of the sun and cast the carpet of light over its 
shoulders, and the world was clothed in its wmte radiance like a 
Musalman patting on a clean dress on Friday, the army began to 
move with the swiftness of a hurricane from Ghur^un (Khargaon). 
Wherever the accursed tree that produced no religion was found, it 
was tom up by the roots; the conquered people looked like uprooted 
trees falling in the strong airrent of the Jaihun, or like straws tossed 
up and down and carried forward in a whirlwind. On reaching the 
Tavfi**, they saw a river only slightly smaller than the sea. The army 
crossed it quicker than the hurricane it resembled, and afterwards 
employed itself in cutting down the jungles and destroying the car- 
dens. Owing to the excessive dust raised by the army, the other 
rivers in the land were filled with mud like the intestines of earth¬ 
eating animals. 

l^Owing to the tramping of the horses, the hills became consump¬ 
tive and wished to bury themselves in the womb of the earth, while 
the dry-tempered desert became tuberculous and was covered with 
cracks. On Thursday, the 1.3th of Ramazan, the royal canopy c.ast 
its shadow on the capital of Deogir, which, at the command of heaven, 
had been protected by the angels; and here the army determined to 
collect shooting-stars20 and four-feathered arrows for overthrowing 
Bilal Deo (Baliala Deva) and other deos (demons). The rai ravan, 
Kama Deva, had heard safety to satan proclaimed by the dreadful 
Musalman cymbals, and submitting to the imperial court, considered 
hiniself safe under the protection promised to him. 2lWith a true 
intuition, this rai of noble origin became the embodiment of crwrect 
judgment in rendering honour and obedience to the orders of die 
imperial court, in providing material of war for the army, and in 
advising the conquest of Bir and Dhur Samandar. In order to please 
the servants of the emperor, this model of his generation, i.e.. the rai 
rayan, virrote a letter of homage with the open of sincerity and adorn¬ 
ed die city of Deogir with the gems of paradise. He ordered all 
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things needed by the army to be placed in the market; if the (Muslim) 
Rustams required the feathers of Simurgb for their arrows, all possible 
elforts were made to obtain them, so that every horsenian of the army 
ot Iran and Turan22 might slay a huge demon of Dhur Samandar 
even as Rustam had killed the deos of Mazindran.^^ At the order dt 
the noble Rai, who was a tree planted by the imperial court, the mar¬ 
kets of the city were decorated like the garden of Aram, and the men 
ot the army rode up to them on their horses. They saw a city more 
beautiful than the paradise of Shaddad; every market was like a 
garden dilferently planned; the money-changers sat with bags of 
small and large coins, and red and white tankas lay before them like 
roses and manypetalled flowers; the cloth-merchants had every variety 
of cloth from bahar-i Hind to the baward-i Khotasan, the like of 
which you cannot And among the flowers of the gardens, piled up 
in their shops like tulips over the mountain-top or basils in die or¬ 
chard. Fruits better than pomegranates and rarer than nnghz lay in 
heaps. 

24The material provided for the army—hard and soft goods of 
wool and leather, brass and iron—^was beyond all computation. 
Everyone gave good money and bou^t things at a just price. The 
Turk did not oppress the Hindu and the will of the Hindu was not 
opposed to the will of the Turk. As these sun-worshippers had be¬ 
come worshippers of the imperial sword, they considered the pur¬ 
chasers a great good fortune for themselves and brought to the army 
all that their communitv could provide. The rai rayan had already 
informed a Hindu, named Dalvi (Parasuram Deva, the Dalavai), who 
lay on the frontiers of Bir and Dhur Samandar25, that the imperial 
army would be at his place in a few days; so, with his mouth open 
like a bucket, Dalvi sat waiting for the army and even wished to 
draw the whole of Dhur Samandar into a single bucket for the sake 
of die Musalmans. 26The anny, which had Sready heard the mes¬ 
sage, ‘Surely we have given to you a clear victory', stopped for three 
days at the aforesaid fort to put its battalions {hazaras) into order. 
When the advance guard had started,27 they packed up their baggage 
for the holy war arid the arrntes of heaven arid earth were with them. 
On Tuesday, the 17th Ramazan, the imperial archers and swordsmen 
began to move rapidly and were accompanied by the august canopy.28 
From the Aimanabad of Deogir to the Kharababac^ of Paras Deo 
Dalvi, the army made five marches and crossed three large rivers. 
One of them, Sini,30 had such a wide breast diat the broad sea look¬ 
ed like a heart pulsating in its left side; its breadth exceeded thirty 
long reeds (nai). Of the other, Godavari, you might say that, in its 
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extensive playing ground, it had carried the ball successfully against 
all other rivaJs.31 The third was Bihnur with a breast as wide as the 
Sini’s.32 The army also crossed seN cral other ri\’ers, some roaiing, others 
softly melodious. After five days, it reached the stage of Bandri in the 
territory of Paras Deo Dalvi.33 Now Dalvi, a bucket drawn out by 
the imperial officers, hoped to get water out of Bir Dhur and Bir 
Pandya34 and desired that with the strong arm of the victorious army, 
the two birs (wells) together with the seas that encircle them, may 
be drawn into (his) single cup.35 36He had dried up in the general 
scarcity of water, but now seeing his star in the ascendant and his 
constellation stable, he came forward to receive the Muslim anriy and 
undertook to guide it. When the day of Jupiter had been illuminated 
with the heart of the moon, the Malikush Sharq sent fonvard swill- 
tooted scouts in quick succession to find out the condition of the 
country and made diligent inquiries on all sides. Finally, it was dis¬ 
covered that the two rais of Ma'abar had fornicrl) but a single will 
(rai) and were as united as the two But the younger 

brother, Sundar Pandya, had from political ambition coloured his 
hands in the blood of his father according to the law, ‘seize what you 
find*. Thereupon, the elder brother, Rai Bir Pandya, collecting many 
thousand Saturnine Hindus and leaving his two cities empty, had, 
hastened to flay his vounger brother alive. Meanwhile Bilal Deo 
(Ballala Deva), the rai of Dhur Samandar, hearing that the cities were 
without their malia-rais, had marched fonvard to plunder the mer¬ 
chants of the two cities at one swoop. At this monuMit, however, he 
heard a sky-rending thunder of die Muslim drums behind his back.— 
And most surely our host alone shall lx? the victorious one.’ Finding 
himself in this critical situation—They put their fingers into their 
ears because of the thunder-peal, from fear of death—Bilal Deo, 
like an upturned and unlucky Saturn, marched down to his own low 
constellation. 

38The Malik gathered all this information with the greatest care. 
Then on Sunday, the 23rd Ramazan, after consultation ydth the great 
maliks on whom rested the responsibility of the campaign, he select¬ 
ed a tuman (i.e. 10,000 men) from the officers and men of the army 
and started in haste. There were archers with him who could split a 
grain of poppy into a thousand fragments for the plea.sure of the 
spectator, and swordsmen who could cut a hill into two like a nut.39 
For twelve successive days men, horses and cattleto went up hill ^d 
down dale; the depths were such that the sky fell into fits on seeing 
them, and the attempt to gaze at the heights took away the onlookers 
breath. The carpet of thorns growing out of the rocks would have 
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pierced into a rhinoceros, yet in their haste the men marched over 
it as over a cushion of silk. In the darkness of the night, they waded 
through wide rivers, which looked like waving silk, and Aroii gh rush¬ 
ing torrents, which could have overturned a mountain; and they 
passed, like a ship sailing through a storm, across streams into which 
Noah's deluge had subsided without rising up again, sometimes car¬ 
ried on the crest of a wave, at other times enclosed in a hollow. 
I’hrough divine assistance, most of the soldiers crossed the land, 
though at the bottom of the valleys you could drink water from the 
centre of the earth and at the summit you could wash your hands 
with the clouds; many ditticulties were met with, but they were all 
surmounted, 4iOn Thursday, the 5th Shawwal, in that equatorial re¬ 
gion where the disk of the sun heats the ea^ like a furnace, the 
fort-reducing imperial army enclosed Dhur Samandar42 as in an oven. 
Hiey saw a fort so magnificent, that after mewing it one began to 
despise the sky. It was not {so to say) Dhur Samandar, but a sea, 
called Bir {well), which was surrounded by a larger sea. You would 
have thought the fort was a building encircling the sun, which had 
been ruined by repeated rounds of the full goblet. You saw a fort 
surrounded by water and its name was Bir; there is water in cither 
weUs {bir), but here there urns a well within water. 

43The inhabitants of the fort had an old, traditional faith. Their 
hands and feet began to tremble from fear of the (imperial) army, 
and the thought of the enemy’s arrows filled their bodies with ‘thorns’44 
like the ‘bones' of a fish. All tliese terror stricken fish fell into lines, 
and getting into their armours, tied their shields to their backs and 
began moving up and down. Had you seen their restlessness in the 
fort, you would have said it was like the revolutions of fish in water. 
Rai Bilal Deo became as pale as a drowning man and his heart began 
to palpitate like the dew-lap of a frog. Within the bir (well) many 
meetings were held as to the reply to be given to the imperial army. 
45If the fire-worshipping Rai wished to refrain from displaying his 
wind and snioke, the handful of straws around him blew their breaths 
and tried to incite him. ‘Ages will be required', said they, ‘before the 
pillar of fire-worshipping tribes can be raised in Dhur Samandar 
again. 'I'here is no doubt that our origin is from fire and from Dhur 
Samandar {salamandar). Since the Turkish army, like a river of fire, 
has reached the thatch-houses of our villa^s, it will also have strength 
enough to reduce the stones of our fort into lime. None the less, our 
fort is called Dhur Samandar (sea); water is, and always has been, 
within reach. If the “tongues" of the Turkish swords begin their work 
and we find it impossible to extinguish them—'Well, we have to be 
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cremated, sooner or later, and it is better not to die without water 
(honour). The rai flared up at this advice and displayed his inner 
fire. ‘Before this time’, he said, 'my fire-worshipping ancestors, tlie 
lamp of whose soul burned bright, have declared that the Hindu 
cannot stand against the Turk, nor fire against water. This being 
the case, we have no alternative but to turn away our faces from 
the fiery arrows of the Turks. Nor must water be tlirown at them; 
for water may turn into oil and make us feel its flame in bur life¬ 
time. Therefore, I lay all idea of opposition aside. I will go kneeling 
before them, like water over the earth. May be the fire of the Turks 
will be somewhat appeased!’ This considerably cooled tlie advocates 
of furtlier struggle; they gave up all thought of resistance and con¬ 
sented to open the doors of Bir (well), so that the torches of warfare 
may be extinguished^. 

4'When, in the morning, the saqi had brought her red wine-glass 
out of the transparent goblet of the sky, the commander of the army 
went round the fort, before which (the troops) of Mu'abar had Ik'cu 
twice defeated. He thought that the flasks by the side of the ditches 
were like a wine-table laid out. The ferocious lions and tigers (of 
the army) were organized, party by party, while he posted himself 
along with other maliks before the gate of the fort. Noise and tumult 
arose from tlie blood-drinking lines and the thunder of the drums 
resounded on all sides. The mystic-minded sword of the Musalmans 
shed so much rebel blood that the deluge rushed to the ditch and 
meted out to it tlie punishment its sins deserved. The heat of the 
flaming arrows turned the blood of the Hindus into water and 
brought it out as perspiration. The council of the maliks wished to 
batter down the tort, which stood like a demon’s hat, with their magh- 
ribi-stones, or else to order the lancers of the army to upturn it like 
an empty glass with the point of their lances; so that, surrounded 
by blood, the rebels may fly out of the boiling well {hlr) even as a fly 
flies out of a flagon. But they retrained from manifesting their power 
tor a time in order that the negotiations may proceed. The choice of 
becoming Musaftnans or zimmis (tribute-payers) was placed before 
the besieged; it they accepted either, well and good; if not, in obe¬ 
dience to divine commands, the fort was to be broken into potsherds 
with maghrihi-stones, and the blood of its inmates spilled tike wine 
poured out of a goblet. 

49Bilal Deo now found that the call to prayer would resound in 
his temple and the voice of the mnazzin rise high where he, a demon, 
had assumed the name of Bilal,50 while the religion of Islam was 
extended by propaganda and the sword. When die night of Friduyi 
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atter throwing the dark mantle of evening over its shoulders, had 
emerged out of its stony pulpit, this Bilal, whose essence it was to 
lie a demon, despatched Gaisu (Gisu) Mai after the night prayer to 
lind out the strength and circumstances of the Muslim army. When 
Gaisu Mai reached the Muslim camp, he was stupefied, just as satan 
is stupefied when he hears the Quran read. Rows of horsemen sur¬ 
rounded the fort and kept a strict watch; next morning they would 
commence the struggle and enter the houses of the demons in full 
force to establish tlie Idiutba and prayer where the idols had been 
worshipped. Whcn,5t throiigli the locks of the night, Gaisu Mal52 saw 
the enormous army spread out like the hair on a man’s head, the hair 
on his body stood up like the teetli of a comb in fear. He turned 
back like a curly lock, and rising and falling, hastened to the fort. 
When he reached the woolly rai and told him what he had seen, the 
rai came near to losing his reason and began to dishevel his hair in 
mourning at his own loss. 

53Next, the rai taught all the charms and magic he knew to Balak 
Dt!() (Deva) Na\'ak, who was equal in satanism to a hundred-thousand 
{lakh) demons,5l and sent him to the camp of the imperial arniy. This 
household shadow came to offer submission before the royal canopy, 
and bringing to his lips the message he carried in his heart, petitioned 
tor Bilal Deo's life and livelihood: ‘The servant, Bilal Deo, submits 
to the emperor like Laddar Deo and Ram Deo, and whatever the 
Solomon of the time commands, I am ready to obey. If you desire 
horses like demons, elephants like giants and other valuables, they 
are present. If all this noise and tumult is for the destruction of the 
four walls of this fort, they ai'e, as they stand, no obstacle to your 
advance. The fort is the fort of Ae sultan; take it. The servant, Bilal 
Deo, has thrown a few stones from the top of his fort; but God forbid 
that the stones of a demon should do any haiin to men! And wHat 
can be better for me than to keep my stones to myself, and remain 
out of harm’s way like the Hindus of Deogir? A Hindu on being 
cremated turns into a demon; but as yet the flame of tihe Hindi sword 
of the Turks has not reached irie, and it would be unwise for me 
to become a demon before my time. Behold 1 The spirits of so many 
Hindu demons are revolving in the dust round the imperial camp. 
They have thrown their lives to the wind by disobeying the demon 
governing Solomon, and, consequently, they are grovelling in the 
dust after death. The servant, Bilal Deo, is a descendant of Great 
Deos; but before the Asaf-like wazir, who is the deputy of Solomon's 
coiut, he casts aside his Satanism and places liis living body under 
the protection of the lines of angels that stretch towards his right 
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and left, and, like an evil spirit in the mouth of Ramazan, places his 
neck in the chain of captivity.’ 

55The exalted minister heard the submissive message of tlie rai. 
His penetrating judgment discovered die reason of Bilal Dco’s humi¬ 
lity, but in obedience to the commands of the Muslim caliph, he 
replied: ‘The order of the caliph concerning Bilal Deo and all other 
rais is this: First I am to place before them the two negatives of 
the oath of alfirmation.50 May be, their hearts will be illuminated I 
But if destiny has drawn a curtain before their eyes and the)’ fail to 
see the light, I am to offer them the alternative of having the yoke of 
tribute [zimmah) put on their necks. If thc\' reject this also and 
refuse to pay tribute, dien I will not place any burden on their necks 
but will simply relieve their necks of the burden ol their heads. Now 
(tell me) which of diese three conditions pleases Rai Bilal Deo most, 
so tliat I may consult the heads of the army? and give ) (ni a reply 
suited to your judgment as well as mine? Weigh your reply careful!y, 
even as I weigh you.' 57The rai s messengers nearly coliaps('d at the 
fearful ultimatum. ‘We are Hindu arrows’, they said with their brok¬ 
en spirits, ‘and Hindus are not good marksmen. May 1)C your message, 
which is straight as an arrow, will become somewluit crooked (if we 
convey it). Some straightforward men should be sent along with us; 
tor a messenger despatched by your stout arm is sure to pierce into 
the rai's heart so effectively as to realize all your wishes. 

The Malik welcomed the idea. He ordered some Hindu Parmar 
(Pramar) hajihs—who, like Turkish arrows, were strong snakes with 
wings of demons—^to go along with the two or three ambassadors of 
the rai. Thanks to the powerful arm that had despatched dicm, the 
(imperial) messengers flew to the fort in the twinkling of an eye and 
began to attack the rai with their tongues. The rai jumped up from 
his place like a mad man on hearing their Venus-rending voices. He 
wished to talk boldly, but found himself tongue-tied, and it took 
some time before he was able to speak. When his fear had somewhat 
abated, and his spirit, which had flown away, returned to its ab(xle, 
he stood up like an arrow with folded hands. ‘All property, animate 
and inanimate', he said, ‘which fate has placed in the hands of this 
servant, Bilal, is at the service of the imperial court. Bilal is also one 
ot the tribute-payers. Next morning, before the shooting-stars and 
their lantern, the moon, have withdrawn, I will present all I 
to the MusHm army. For myself I will keep nothing except my Hindu 
faith and the sacred thread {zunnar), which I wear round my body. 
If a uniform yearly tribute is fixed on me, I will gird up my Joins 
like an arrow and meet the wishes of the imperial oflicers. By the 
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God who has given such strength to the arrows of the holy warriors, 
that they pierce the stony hearts of the gabrs, 1 will not repudiate 
this agreement.’ S^When the imperial messengei-s had consoled the 
rai, who looked like a broken bow, and were sure that his weaknesses 
c*ould not be repaired, they retraced their steps and came to the 
exalted Malik. Ihe rais presents, which were suitable for the bow¬ 
string, were given over to the archers of the army; and the Malik, 
having assured himself that the rai was sinc'cre in the promise he had 
made, removed the knot of anger from his brow and placed his bow 
comfortably on its rack. 

On the morning of Friday, the Gth Shawwal, when the sky had 
clothed its feet in light, the messengers of the rai, men bad in shoot¬ 
ing arrows, but truthful in speech, such as Balak Deo Naik, Main 
Deo (Deva), Jitmal and some others, came out of the fort with folded 
hands. They brought their presents and bowed before the imperial 
canopy, like a bow when an arrow is shot from it; next, like an arrow 
springing from the bow-string, they began their alluring speech. 
‘The rai’, they said, ‘whose truthfulness is straighter tlian a bow¬ 
string, assures you that in the attempt to save himself, he has become 
more bent than a Hindi bow. Finding that tlie Turks shoot their 
arrows on whichever side they see a large corner, he enrols himself 
among the imperial tributaries before they put a rope round his neck 
and bring him within their power. He will submit to such Imperial 
orders as arc issued, and will not defend his fort with bows and 
arrows.’ 

syiVo one can describe the elephants so well as I {Khusraii), for 
only a cloud can cast its shadow over a mountain. Everyone of them 
was valiant in slaying the brave, gigantic in stature, yet like man in 
intelligence. The iron goad above its head looked like the inverted 
crescent over a cloud . . . Hard-headed but obedient, it bore on its 
back the prestige of the court. From a wide throat it emitted a soft 
sound. Its hands were without fingers and its feet beat like drums 
on either side. Its shanks were upright and strong like the trunks 
of trees and bore the enormous weight of its body. It could tear 
open the sides of a wolf as wide as laughing lips, or send infidels to 
sleep in red velvet under the weight of its feet. At one throw it 
could send a thief flying to the other world. The male elephant could 
win their ‘heads’ from the Hindus with chaugan-stick of its trunk; 
the temale could colour the nails of her hands and feet with Mughal 
blood as if it was hina^ and at the same time carve out their eyes 
with her nails. The soles of its feet shook the unmoving earth, and 
at the dragged the chain behind, Ihe Sah-kash consider- 
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ed the acquisition of the elephants a very good cmien—that is, he 
thought them magnets for drawing the iron hills of Ma'abai towards 
themselves. Oliicers were appointed to look after them and expenses 
were allotted tor tlieir food and upkeep. 

6iOn the day of Mars, when the wine-coloured dawn had disap¬ 
peared and the heat of the sun was falling vertically on the earth, 
the rai sent all his dust-raising horses to the imperial stables. They 
came before the august canopy, rows after rows, like the winds that 
strike against the clouds; and the canop)’, which has tlie hills lor the pegs 
—if you saw it, you would think it to he the throne of Solomon float¬ 
ing in air —threw its shade t)ver them. The horses seemed to li'ap into 
the field of vision out of the realm of imagination. The marine horses 
could swim tlirough the sea as if it was a cup of water. Their eyes 
were like crows, with black linings, and they looked at Shabdizf*^ with 
contempt. There were dark horses with white faces, like the moon 
rising up in the horizon of the night; white horses with black hoofs, 
like an eclipse overshadowing (he sun; horses with black patches, 
which reminded one of clouds scattered by the winds; and Ixiy horses 
with red marks like the air lull ot roses. Their essence was from tlie 
wind, and rain could do them no harm; their bodies were of fire and 
you could not make their eifigies out of wax. They wore shoes of 
iron and could, nevertheless, dance in the air. Their limbs were like 
reeds, and they could not, therefore, be drowned in water. Their 
breasts were wide like the foreheads of the munificent, while their 
ear-holes were small like the eyes ol tlie stingyLike true mystics, 
they could step on air and walk over the surface of water. Barley 

was permitted to theni, but hot whips. 

64When the day of the sun65 had dawned on the eastern horizon, 
the sun-worshipping Bilal Deo saw the rays of the Muslim sword 
over his head. He bowed down, ran out of his constellation (fort), 
and throwing himself before the canopy of the shadow of god like 
a trembling and lifeless phantom, buried his head in the soil of sub¬ 
mission Uavinff thus acciuired the light of go(xl fortune, he retired 
to his own constellation at a sign from the Ilajib-i Malikul Hujjao 
in order to bring out his gems, valuables and buried treasures. All 
that night he was engaged in digging up the treasures which he had 
hidden like the sun in the bosom of the night. When (next morning) 
the Hindu-faced night threw the sun out of the earth, the rai broumt 
all the sparkling gems, which he had hitherto kept underground, 
in his skirt before the august canopy and entrusted them to the officers 
ot Uie public treasury. In this ertv, the four towns of which are 
four moW journey (from Delhi), the troops remained for twelve 
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days till the main force joined them. Then the elephants of Dhnr 
Samandar were sent to the Imperial capital like eastern winds that 
go to the Kaba, 

The march of the army to Maabar, accompanied by fortune and 
guided by success. On Wednesday,66 the 18th Shawwal, the high- 
sounding army drums were mounted on camel-backs for the expedi¬ 
tion to Ma‘abar and led up and down across valleys and rivers. The 
ground was extremely uneven; but the men jumped like lions across 
hollows which made the camels weep, and cantered like camels over 
snake-holes and rat-holes where a bakhti^’^ would have sunk down 
to the neck. The sharp thorn drove tlieir points into the feet of 
the camels as if they were horses to be shod; tlie pointed stones tore 
the horses’ hoofs with the deceptivity of a camel; the litters were 
lorn by the rapidity of the march and then sewn up again by tlie 
thorns. Yet the obedient army patiently bore all the labours of the 
campaign. It a heavy mountain had been laid f^n its back every day, 
it would have earned the mountain without hesitation or protest. 
Lvery night they slept on ground more uneven than a camel’s back. 

66Five days alter the above date, the anny reached the frontier of 
Ma'abar. Between the territories of Dhur Samandar and Maabar, a 
mountain was seen that rubbed its head against the clouds; on the 
hills in front of it, tliere grew thorny trees, which, spear in hand, 
protected the garrisons that had taken refuge among them. Two 
passes It'ading from two valleys had been opened for the fort-reducing 
army; one pass was Tarmali69 and the other was Tabai*. But in a 
moment the mountain-rending aimy created a hundred passes on 
everv side with the shots of its arrows; and they passed through the 
hill as rapidly as their arrows had passed through the rocks. At 
night thev reached a river and encamped by its bank in the wilder- 
ncss.76 The dust of the desert flew with the wind of Islam, and 
attacked the Ma‘abari troops, w'ho were more numerous than sand- 
grains; their ranks were broken like ‘scattered motes*,71 or like par¬ 
ticles of dust carried about by the wind. 

Account of the conquest of Maabar and the capture of elephants, 
horses and jewels.’^^ The kindness of the creator has bestowed sharp¬ 
ness on the curved swords of the Muslim army, and they were now 
resharpened by him. When the army reached this land of infidelity, 
it created its own arch with the strength of its arm and compelled 
infidel heads to stand up and fall down before it73. The contamina¬ 
tion of infidelity, which the sea could not have washed off from this 
land, was washed away by the *drops* of the sword. The rebels of 
that teiTitoiy had never seen Muslim horsemen even in tlieir dreams. 
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Tile cowardIy74 Hindus had designated their city March (manliness); 
but manliness existed there not in reality, but onlv in name. The 
men of the city saw disconcerting dreams and remained lost in the 
devnl’s game. FinalK^ the maliks reached the fort and carried their 
banners through the city with beating dnims. There was bloodshed 
beyond all reckoning. The imperial army bathed in its own pers¬ 
piration and washed the land with rebel blood. 

"^SOn Thursday, the 5th Zil Qad, the Muslim troops, numerous as 
sand-grains, started from the river Kanauri (Kaveri) towards Bird- 
hul (Vira Chola). They were thirsty for Ma'abar and for the ot'ean; 
and in case the Bir fled towards the sea, thcv had determined to 
pursue him thither like thirsty men in quest of water. When the 
enthusiastic army approached Birdhul, the beats of their drums re¬ 
sounded in the Bir (well); and though Bir on his part also raised a 
hue and ciy, yet it was a weak voice coming out of a well. The 
Hindu community kept their Bir (well) covered, so that no one could 
look into him. ‘An event is going to happen’, they told Bir, your 
head will be taken off and you will be left with your mouth open,* 
Bir wished to sink into the earth like a well, but on further reflection, 
he felt afraid that they (the Musalmans) might throw a rope down 
his throat and take out all his water. He was in this perplexity when 
the army approached nearer and his fort began to shake. Bir lost 
all self-control and desired to fly towards the sea; but first through 
sad and melancholy sighs he sent it a message. 1 have sailed over thee 
so often. But now I, who am Bir (well), suffer from a great scarcitv 
of water owing to the enormous Turkish army. Give me a refuge in 
thine islands.* When these melancholv sighs reached the sea, it ins¬ 
tantly put on its armour and swelled up and roared its replv; "O Bir, 
do not come this side, for in this fall of kingdoms, I will be onlv 
overthrowing myself along with you. I am not a dr\'^ pond, in which 
you can dig a well {hir)J^ My title is “the sea” and God has given 
me the privilege of surrounding the seven climes. May be, a wave 
from the armv of the king of land and sea—^“and he it is who has 
made the sea subservient that you mav eat fresh flesh from it”—^will 
come fishing this side, and I shall be able to pay my respects to it: 

I am not devoid of shame and honour, and it is for such a contingency 
that I have preserved the valuables in mv treasury. Very often peo¬ 
ple have sailed over me upon a handful of wood and straw; but now 
I will change my water into dust at the feet of the imperial troops. 
You may consider me one of the meanest of imperial servants. If I 
have a treasure of pearls, it is a present for the maliks. If there are 
islands of each in me, they are to be used for the letters of the im- 
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perial diwdnP’^ As for the ships which sail on the surface of the water, 
they cannot be concealed. The finest ships, arrayed like younjEj dam¬ 
sels, are waiting tor the emperor's orders; he can choose whichever 
he likes. Henceforth the sohition of all difficulties concerning this 
region is in the hands of the king of kings. The property of the ser¬ 
vant is the property of his master.* 

When this reply came to Bir’s ears, he also roared out from his 
empty heart, and in his excessive thirst and dryness, he felt like 
drinking up the whole ocean. For he was like an empty well, whose 
eves have sunk to the bottom and whose interior is entirely devoid 
ot moisture. The officers of Bir also lost their self-confidence; and as 
♦^hese aquatic animals were l>eset with a preat scareiK' of water, thev 
inevitably resolved to make Bir (well! flv bv way of land. 

78When the great Brahmans saw that the rai rayan was weaker 
than a leaf, thev represented to him in coloured lan^age that betels 
should be offered to the rawats to induce them to sacrifice their lives. 
On a hint from the rai, betels were presented to Hindu horsemen 
and yMiks to induce them to shoot forth new leaves. They took the 
betels and their mouths were filled with blood in mourning at their 
own death. You would have said that the pale-faced and green- 
coloured Hindus were like the betel-leaf, which is green above and 
yellow bcneath79. For no blood was left in their arteries, and death 
had opened its jaws to colour its teedi with their blood. Thev were 
not eating betel but drinkinc blood; for everv time they put it in 
their mouths, the leaf ehanged its colour under their black teeth, wept 
tears of blood and caused their lips to onen in laughter. Along with 
them, the Bir also ate betel and drank blood.so When the holy war¬ 
riors reached the precincts of the city, their sword cast its ravs on 
Birdhul and made it clear to B’r that the time of his decline was near. 
No water remained in him. From this time till sunset, the yellow¬ 
faced rai, along with other pale faces, kept falling into fits {safra); 
and their di.sease affected the sun, for it also grew pale and sank down 
in a fit. The rai saw that the dav of his T>rosperitv had changed into 
night and the world grew dark before his eves. Along with his oer- 
plexed companions—^‘vou mav think them as one body and their 
hearts are disunited’—^ho retired towards the citv, from where he 
took a quantity of cfish and valuables, which brought some consola¬ 
tion to his palpitating heart, and also a number of men and horses. 
Thus equipped for the flight, he moved towards the city of Kandur 
(Kannanur). But as the danger from the imperial army was extremely 
great, he was unable to establish h'mself firmly even there and fled 
to the forest of elephants and tigers. 
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81A body of Musalmans had allied themselves to the broken crup¬ 
per of the Hindus and had violated the law: ‘Do not make the in- 
Kdels your friends as against the Musalmans/82 But now they saw 
the rai break his own stirrup and the day of reckoning covered them 
like a saddle-cloth. The world appeared to them contracted like the 
bow of a saddle; the wave of blood rose above the saddle and thev 
had no place to dry their feet. So thev turned awav their bridles from 
their infidel allies, sought safety in submission to the Musalmans, and 
tried to strengthen themselves bv hanging to the saddle-straps of the 
state. Then surely the partv of Allah are they that shall be trium¬ 
phant.' Though every one of them teas the very worfit of rebels and 
apostates, yet they were honoured by the Malik and liberated from 
their chains^^. Their oath of affirmation testified to their claim of 
being Musalmans, and out of regard for this, the Muslim Malik order¬ 
ed the V-shaped yoke to be removed from their necks. The forgM'e- 
ness of the forgiving emperor was extended to them; thev were asked 
concerning the circumstances of the infidels and brought (to light) 
all thev knew about those fire-worshippers. Led Iw these Musalmans, 
the imperial troops resolved to chase the cowardly Bir and all other 
cowards. 

WBut at this moment a black-faced cloud advanced from the direc¬ 
tion of the Ma'abari troops, and owing to its friendliness with the sea, 
strov«‘ hard for the Ma'abaris. To the Musalmans also it gave some 
formal help. In fact it was ver\' dec*eptive; sometimes it raiiK'd scwerelv 
at other times gentlv; on the one hand, it gave water to the stream 
of Shariat, and on the other, it assisted those aquatic animals. At 
this double dealing the lightning laughed. But as fate had ordained 
that the shower of Muslim an’ows was not to reach the gabfs, the 
rain became more severe as the Musalmans strove to advance. You 
would have thought destiny had drawn a curtain before the victorious 
army in order to protect the dying troops. For when the Imperialists 
advance like a deluge, fate alone can save the drowning. So the army 
returned to Birdhul. They found that Bir (well) had fled and the 
drum {dhul) was empty. The infidel cloud, like a Hindu in sable 
clothes, drew its Hindi rainbow to the full length and sent down its 
rain-drops like sharp arrow-points. Thev passed through the armour 
and the breast-plate; and though the bronze bodies of the holv war¬ 
riors remained unaffected, they were, nevertheless, hindered from 
di.scharging their arrows. The water rendered the bows ineff^ectivc 
and made the Hindi sw'ords rustySS; it got in between the arrow and 
its (iron) point and separated them from one another; it also whis¬ 
pered something in the ‘ears' of the bows and untwisted their 
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strings86. But the clever and masterful (imperial) archers were not 
afraid of the cloud of Bahman or of the rain-drops; their arrows flew 
like lightning, for they were of the nature of the wind. Some 
aquatic animals of that land crept like snakes into every hole and 
crevice, while the bodies of others were pierced by the sharp arrows 
even as water gets into a snake-hole. The Hindu rawats came forth 
riding in troops but were laid low before the Turkish ho«e. A deluge 
of water and blood flowed forward to plead for mercy before the 
caliph's army. Or you might say, that owing to the extreme happiness 
of iniidel souls, the beverage of blood was so delicious, that every 
time the cloud rained water over it, the ferocious earth drank it up 
with the greatest pleasure. In spite of the great intoxicating power 
of this wine the saqi poured her clear liquid out of the flagon of the 
sky to increase its intoxication further. Out of this wine and beverage 
death had distilled her first delicious draught. Next ymi saw bones 
on the earth. 

From Birdhul the army advanced in search of Bir across a path 
so completely covered by water that you could not distinguish the 
road from a well. Torrents of rain fell from above. But the horse¬ 
men guided their horses as pilots guide their ships, and sailing 
through the storm like Noah's ark, they reached a village where the 
Hindu army lay encamped like bubbles on the surface of water. But 
as soon as a breeze from the mai'estic sword of the Turks blew towards 
them, they broke and dispersed and seemed to sink into the ground, 
even as a rain drop disappears in sandy soiL^7 At midnight, when 
the moon and the stars had been hidden by the clouds and the morn¬ 
ing was still far off, some swift-f(x>ted scouts reported that the rai, 
having lost all consciousness of head and foot, had fled to the city 
of Kandur. The victorious anny hurried after him and soon reached 
the place. The Hindus, who rebang on the strength of their liead*, 
had lost their ‘feet' before this time, now lost their ‘head’ also. They 
ran about ‘headless’, searching for their lost ‘liead’; and in this search 
they also lost tlie heads they had. The head-throwing’ Turks found 
no traces of the last man anywhere, though they cut off a number 
of heads under the suspicion that they were his, and again and again 
drew circles round the places where thev expected him to be. Finally, 
the Hindu-faced night withdrew and the morning dawned^s. When 
the elephantine cloud had disappeared, one hundred and twenty^S 
cloud-like elephants were captured at the place and on the backs of 
the elephants were treasures, such as do not drop from the backs of 
the clouds and are not to be found in the bowels of the hills. The 
spoils were entrusted to the officers of the treasury. Many elephant^ 
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bodied rawats, who like the tusks of elephants-had nfever withdrawn 
trom the battle-field, now crept into their houses like the elephant’s 
eye from fear of the terrific Turkish storm; but thc\' were, neverthe¬ 
less, dragged out of their corners and thro\Mi under the feet of the 
elephants. It seemed that, smeared with the blood of those possessors 
of the elephants, the elephants of that land became, like ‘birds in 
flocks' and carried to the elephantine clouds the words of thankful¬ 
ness to the Lord of Kaba.^ 

9iThough a deluge of blood was made to flow in the Kharababad 
of Kandur with the Hindi sword, that could have cut a boat into two, 
)'et no trace of the desired fish was found. The Musalmans thought 
he had gone towards Jat Kuta (Jal Kota). ‘We will go and throw out 
our fishing line there’, determined, ‘May be he will fall into our 
hands! ’ So without waiting to rest or recuperate, they started quicker 
than the rain that falls from above. But it was discovered for certain 
from people coming from that direction that Bir had not been any¬ 
where near that birana. lie had washed his hands off the sea as well, 
tor the sea, in spite of its stability, had fled from that flowing river 
and dived to the bottom of the earth. 92The forest to which Bir had 
fled was so thick, that there was no place in it for an ant to put its 
feet; and if imagination had entered it, it would have lost its way 
and never found it out again. As it was ascertained that the rai had 
penetrated into the forest even as a needle pierces through silk, that 
his companions had gone with him like the thread following the 
needle, and that the end of the thread was not now to be found, the 
Malik, who, if he heard of so. much as the picture of an elephant on 
silk cloth, would have run his shaq) scissors towards it in the darkest 
night, did not consider it worth while wasting his arrows against the 
hillside for such a matter of detail as capturing the small party of 
the rai. It was impossible to find thc*m. Tlie Musalmans drew away 
their skirts from the thorny forest and returned to Kanchir, so that 
with their staffs they may explore the hills of that region in search 
of more elephants. 

y-'iWhen in the morning the elephantine clouds had gathered round 
that golden idol, the sun, news wa.s brought that in the city of Bar- 
matpur (Barmatpuri) there was a golden temple, and that the rai's 
elephants had collected round it even as clouds collect round the 
sun. The army started like a storm to move those clouds and arrived 
there at midnight. Two hundred and fifty elephants, who roared 
like thunder, were captured before dawn by the fleet-footed horse¬ 
men, just as the waves of the sea are raised in a continuous succes¬ 
sion by the wind.^^ Next, the Muslim Sah-kash came with a body of 
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holy warriors to destroy the golden temple in which the idols were kept. 
They saw a building, old and strong as the infidelity of satan, and 
enchanting like the allurements of worldly life. You might say tliat 
it was the paradise of Shaddad, which after being lost, tnose hellitcs 
had found, or that it was the golden Lanka of Ram, that rai having 
collected the golden heads of the idols and left them till the time of 
Solomon came, or else, that they had been left for Bir, but Bir {well) 
having become dry, these idols fell down. '^In truth, the towering 
edifice testified to the fact that the earth is the infidel’s paradise. It 
rose from the earth, a structure of gold scratching the eyes of the stars 
and piercing the people of the sun. Its summit reached the claws of 
the lion; its golden foundations went deep into the earth; you would 
have thought the Twelve Fish had been consolidated into one. Its 
roofs and walls were inlaid with sparkling rubies and emeralds, and 
after gazing at them, red and yellow spots came before the spectator’s 
eye.9ft The sight of gold was cooling to the sight. The green colour 
of the emerald would have given prestige to a kingly crown; for it 
looked like a young parrot flown from its egg in the moon. The jewel¬ 
led figure of the idol looked like a bubble on the surface t)f the sun. 


and gazing at it would have weiikened the eye. God be praised that 
all these gems have been brought to the treasury of the Shadow of 
God: I 


97The foundations of tliis golden temple, which was the holy place 
of the Hindus, were dug up with the greatest care. The glorifiers of 
‘Cod’ broke the infidel building, so that ‘spiritual birds’ came down 
like pigeons from the air. The ‘ears’ of the wall were opened by the 
sound of the spade. At its call the sword also raised its ‘head’ from 
the scabbard; and the ‘heads’ t)f the Brahmans and idol-worshippers 
came dancing from their necks to their feet at the flashes of the sword. 
98The golden bricks rolled down and brought with them tlie plaster 
of sandal-wood; the yellow gold became red with blood, and the white 
sandal turned scarlet. The sword flashed where jewels had once been 
sparkling; where mire used to be created by rose-water and musk, there 
was now a mud of blood and dirt; the stench of blood was emitted 
by ground once fragrant with musk; the saffron-coloured doors and 
walls assumed the colour of bronze. And by this smeU the men of 
faitJ\ were intoxicated and the men of infidelity ruined. Q^The stone 
idols, called ‘Ling-i-Mahadeo’, which had lieen for a long time estab¬ 
lished at that place— quihus, mtdieres infidelium puderula sua affri- 
cwf.tOO-—these, up to this time, the kick of the horse of Islam had not 
attempted to break.ioi The Musalmans destroyed all the lingas. Deo 
Narain (Narayana) fell down, and the other gods, who had fixed their 
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seats there, raised their feet and jumped so high, that at one leap 
they reached the fort of Lanka; and in that affri^it tlie lingas them¬ 
selves would have fled, had they any legs to stand on. And long-lived 
satan, who in that temple had induced the sons of Adam to bow 
down before the lingas of the deos, fled to Sarandip in such despair 
that he reached Adam’s Foot {qadam-i-Adam) and lowered his head 
iMjfore it.i02 See how far Islam has succeeded, when even satan hows 
his head before Adam.^^'^ The foundations of the temple, which were 
mines of gold, were dug up, and its jewelled walls, which were mines 
of precious stones, pulled down. The spades and shovels were sharji- 
ened at the heart of the rubies; the pick-axe, shaped like the kev, 
opened the door of victory over the building; and the mattock went 
into the inlaTd wall and brought out the pearls. Wherever tliere was 
any treasure in that desolated building, the ground was sifted in a 
sieve and the treasure discovered. No part of gold remained with the 
gabrs except its dust, no jewels except the ‘principle’ of fire. Wlien 
the gold and jewels had been entrusted to the imperial officers, the 
successful army moved back to the (centrali) camp, with its treasures 
and elephants. 

lO-lOn Sunday, the 11th Zill Qad, the men of the victorious army 
arrived before the august canopy and rubbed their mud-smeared fore¬ 
heads on the ground. The temples of Birdhul (Vira Chola) had raised 
their heads to the drum of the sky and their foundations went down 
to water-depth; but now their foundations were dug up so thoroughly 
that below every foundation a well was excavated reaching 

down to the fish and the sparkling treasures, which like ducks had 
been roosting in eveiy^ comer of the building, were drawn out of the 
centre of the earth. So much dust was raised from these Hindu houses 
that the ‘heart’ of satum became a well of dust. Two davs later the 
towering canopy started from here; on Thursday, the ISth Zill Qad, 
it arrived at the city of Kim (Kanum);l06 five days later it reached the 
city of Mathra (Madura), the dwelling place of the brother of the rai, 
Sundar Pandya. The city of the great Saturnian, who had a colossal 
palace, was found as empty as the constellation of Mars. The rai had 
fled along with the ranis and only two or three elephants had been left 
in the temple of Jagannath (Sokkanatha). In spite of all search for 
the lost arrow (Mercury) and the Great Bear, only these two or three 
clouds (elephants) could be seen. The Malik was so inflamed with 
anger that he set fire to the temple of Jagannath. 

From here the Malik ordered the elephants to be taken to the main 
camp, and in contradiction to the proverb, that ‘one hill does not go 
to another, these elephants were taken to the other elephants. When 
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the Arz counted them at the muster, the line of elephants was three 
farsangs long, and from jarsang to farsang the ground was rubbed 
and beaten under their feet. Five hundred and twelve elephants, 
who would have torn ‘the wall of the (First) Alexander like a rampart 
of paper, were brought into the roll of captives b\' the powerful 
orders of the Second Alexander. Gigantic bodies they had, and if 
their feet made no noise when they walked, )'et the earth groaned 
and cried, ‘Surely the violence of the hour is a grievous thing’. 107 

Praise of the elephants, with trunks like dragons, under whose feet 
the hills grew soft as u;a.v.l08 They were like hills, so high that the 
vermilion on their foreheads ga\’c a red lining to the clouds, or else 
like clouds so much abo\'e the ground that walej* took a long time in 
falling from their Ixicks, Their bodies were so large that the wind 
striking their backs was unable to reach their tails; and the creator 
of ether had hidden ‘fire’ in them just as lightning is hidden in the 
clouds. Tlie driver sat on their necks with his goad like the spur of 
a mountain. But while other clouds rain water and cause vegetables 
to grow, these clouds drank water and ate vegetables; while other 
hills contain precious stones and are permanently fixed, these hills 
contained no treasures and were alwa\'s on the move. Ecerifone 
present wondered at their shape—a sleep hill and a man guiding it. 
7’hc driver sat on its neck like an angel directnig a cloud, and the 
box on its back looked like a ship floating on the sea. When it was 
moving, you would have thought it a mighty wave in the oc'ean; 
when standing, it looked like the main tower of a fort, adorned with 
a trunk in place of the juunjanuj. And if the waves of the sea are 
moved by the force of the winds, the elephants, when angr\', moved 
the wind in waves; if the tower of the fort is surmounted by a 
wooden defence, this tower was adorned by a box of jewels. You 
might liken it to a dome on four columns, which crushes the infidels 
by its weight, or to a hill on four rocks, which causes the heretics 
to slip down its ‘nose’... In spite of its weight, it moved gently like 
the wind; in spite of its movement, it seemed to stand still. 

Praise of horses whose onslaught on the field of battle dcstivijed 
the stone-stahles of Time.^i^ When the elephants had retired to their 
officers, the muster of the hoises was taken. The imperial Arz counted 
them one by one; they were fire thousand in number. There were 
*Yamant and ‘Shan^ horses, all going to their .stables with alluring 
steps. The ^marine’" horse could float like a bubble on water. They 
were swift as lightning; their qualities were those of the rose; their 
origin was from the wind and yet they yielded softly to the bridle. 

A man cotdd never attain to their sidpness except in imagination. 
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Their breath was like the morning breeze blowing over the Narcissus; 
their ears grew like lilies. Everyone of them was an Ahraman, who 
in the rapidity of his movement, left his shadow behind. Sometimes 
it would stand in the air: at other times (its swiftness) lay dormant 
like fire in stone. Its figure captivated the eye and was rwvcr again 
forgotten. (It galloped rapidly over uneven paths and could 
see a needle in the darkness of the night, it finished its journey as 
(fuickly as a thread gets into the eye of a needle. When the horse.s, 
with such fine figure and qualities, had been reviewed, they were all 
assigned to the royal stables and enlisted in the sefviee of the evh 
pei’or, so that in the imperial battles another wall came along 
(with the wall of the elephants). May the whole globe, and even 
the nine heavens, remain under the emperors rule] 

Praise of the treasures of land and sea, worthu of the exalted 
Solomon. a tloscrhiiion of the boxes of jewels were altennited, 
there is no breast in which it could be contained, nor unv heart that 
could appreciate its value. Tliere were five hundred mans of pre¬ 
cious stones, and c\cn' piece was Cifual in size to the disc of the 
fsinkinc) sun, Tlie diamonds were of such a cedonr that the sun 
will have to stare hard for af»es before the like of tlnnn is made in 
the faclorics of the rocks. The pearls glistened so brilliantly that 
the brow of the clouds will have to perspire for y ears before such 
pearls apain reach the treasurv of the sea. For generations the mines 
will have to drink blood in the stream of the sun before rubies such 
as these arc produced. The errieralds were of water so fine, that 
if the blue sky' broke itse¥ into fracments. none of its fragments 
yvoiild equal them. Everv diamond sparkled briglitlv; it seemed as 
if it was a drop fallen from the sun. As to the other stones, their lustre 
eludes desciipfion iust as ieater escanes out of a small vessel. 

itlThrough the favour of the Lord of men and iins. and assisted 
bv the sincere motives of the Imam and the caliph of the aee, the 
orthodox (.sunni) victors had now piously compelled all false houses 
of worship to bow their heads on the praver-carpet of the ground 
and had broken all stone idols like the stony' hearts of their yvorship- 
pere. Hoyv clean the breasts of those xvho broke with greatest severity 
these contaminated stones, yvhich satan had raised like a wall lieforc 
himself ! The hearts of the Musalmans were now quite satisfied with 
the breaking of false gods. Tlie elephants, who had gone rubbing 
their noses against the ground to the thresholds of the temples, now 
considered the rubv velvet on their backs as their pilgrims* dress for 
visiting the capital of Islam, and were ready to bow their heads in 
obcdicnco to the emperor of the seven climes, The treasure, which 
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was the mainstay and the Kaha of those evil men, was collected for 
the imperial court. The ceremonies of holy war, which are obligatory 
duties, had been performed in obedience to the orders of the ‘com¬ 
mander of the faithful*. The Maltk-i Chazi and the holv wam'ors 
of the victorious armv bowed their heads in thankfulness—^‘Victorv' 
is only from Allah, the Miphtv and the Wise’—and bathed the ground 
with their perspiration and tears. And in their praverTor the increas¬ 
ed power of the caliphate, thev raised their hands so high, as to 
reach the treasury of acceptance. 

Return of the uctorioun armif to the imperial court of land and 
sea. I120n Sunday night the compain- of stars prenared tf> rotnm tr 
the imperial capital. The breaking up of the camp filled all hearts 
with a deep joy.lI3 Next morning, Sunday the 4th Zil Hijjah, 710 a.ii. 
the numerous troops, accompanied bv their dlenhants and loaded 
with their heavy treasure, began their march for the capital. Victory 
in all her glory led the van, planning further comjuests, success 
accompanied them in all things, and the favour of god orotected 
them. Ye.?! God will protect the armif that protects the world. Young 
and old rejoiced on account of the favour from Allah. The noise 
of ‘Huzza- Huzl’ rose from the infidels—^‘Thev are nothing but as 
cattle; nay, they are straving further off from the path*. As the 
desire to kiss the ground of the court had overnowered the men 
of the army, thev cheerfully underwent the hardships of the joiimev. 
Tliev passed ranidlv and without weariness over the mountains, the 
thought of which makes one feel tired, and crossed, with the in¬ 
difference of a somnambidist. deep valleys, the dream of which would 
cause a man to jump up in his sleep. Thoms, the very memor\' of 
which pricks one like a spear, appeared to thenrt soft like the hair 
of their own bodies. They swam through rivers, the thrmght of 
which drowns one's imagination in a sea of wonder, and passed 
rapidly through hot wind and rain and haill, which was sometimes 
gentle and sometimes severe, till thev finally reached the ‘shadow of 
God*, and were protected from sunshine and heat, pain and sorrf)w. 
Indeed, they thanked God for the hlessinfis to peace and for the 
privilege of hein^ able to see the head, of the state. 

li40n Monday, the 14th Jamadiiis Sani, 711 a.h. the exalted sun 
(sultan) held a public durbar in the Golden Palace.US The ‘Shadow 
of God’ sat under the canopy, and the rays of his face drove away 
the evil eye, as if with a' baton. The dormant fortunes of men awak¬ 
ened; it seemed that the black shadow of his canopy had lined their 
sleepy eves with antimony. His baton struck its light on the head 
of blood-shedding Mars; his sword cast its scabbard-strap in the 
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neck of the sun. The skv, for all its fearless tyranny, was over¬ 
powered by the lustre of the spears, and time, in spite of its ovcr- 
hearinir strength, felt afraid of the fearful how. The malihi in 
innumerable rows niblied their waists together like so manv rubies 
and diamonds.116 White and brown horses stood in magnificent files, 
stamoine the ground with their feet and turnuig it into gold. Th'’ 
earth seemed full of fsmaM^ hiiloeks after the great had 

rubbed their foreheads lu'nn it. while the nrostratfon of the fikfuhir 
ffiis gave it the cc/oiir of saffron. Tlie cry of Biwiillnh enmo to 
the cars of the a’(gels and reminded them of their bowing before 
Adam; the sound of Jiadakallah fell on satan*s ears, compelling him 
to bow down to Adam’s descendants.tt7 Tlic wind of imperial favour 
blew so gcncrouslv as to take awav the power of self-restraint from 
the wishes of men; ^et such was the awe of his imperial maic*st\' 
•hat but for the anchor-loads mi their backs, thr* elenhants woidd 
hax'e fled awaw When the right and left win^ of the imperial court 
had as.semble'l. the sk'- rc/-‘led the *AuatnI KtirsH^f^ and the four 
angels rc’d thn fm»>- 0*'/vUn the four <^olumns. The emneror’s 
sciwaiit. the Sah-hish. 'vho h.ul performed more services than can 
be described, was introduced along with other mnliks and great men 
who had survivcti the campaign in which the\' had so often risked 
their lives. He bowed the broad forehead of his fortune before the 
throne and pbced his obedient face on the carpet of the court. 
The cry of Bismillah rose so high, that divine favour descended down 
it from tlie skv as down a strong rope. Then the review of the 
spoils began. The ground was covered bv the large bodies of the 
elephants and faultless gems. While the jewels were on the backs 
of the animals, thev indicated that the ‘essence of things* was finer 
than the ‘eye’; but when the\' were scattered at the ‘feet* of men and 
horses, it was proved that the eve was superior to the jewels. All 
men, who were adorned with two eyes, just as the eve is adorned 
with two ‘jewels*, wondered at the sight of elephants and iewels. 
Every gigantic elephant had a female, and the female also had a 
gigantic stature. The body of the elephant was strong and large; 
there was a great distance between its head and feet, and the dis¬ 
tance between its tnink and tail was greater still; nor could you 
see the whole of its back and breast except in three views (from three 
different points). The forgiving emperor thanked the merciful God, 
who gives and takes away life, for the acquisition of those valuables; 
and the circumference of the sky was not extensive enough to con¬ 
tain his gratitude. And it will not be strange, if, in return for his 
thankfulness, all the creatures of the broad world are conquered by 
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his sword, for gratitude to God is the condition of all great success 

A few words of apologif for the innumerable mistakes and defects 
of this book. i20By the favour of the Creator his ‘lK>ok of victories 
ornamented with the great deeds of Abul Miizaffar Muhammad 
Shah Sultan, has been brought to an end. It is a specimen of Khus- 
rau’s prose. Mav this account <»f some of the victories of this con¬ 
queror wander all over the world through the realm of dav and night 
till the Day of Resurrection! My reason for making the book short, 
and contenting myst?lf with the description of a few victories onlv, 
is this: Since the imperial orders arc being issued for the coiufuest 
of tilt; whole globe, there is no doubt that victorv will carry these 
commands to everv part of the world from east to west. It was 
easier tor me (under the circumstances) to adorn my book with a 
few gems only to illustrate these victories. So from necessit\'. I have 
descrilied a part of the cmptMor’s virtues and a few of his coiupiests; 
and in words that ma\' fully and correctlv express in\' meaning, I have 
written a few pages. Nor did I wish that verses in au\' language, 
(dher than Persian and Arabic, should blacken the lip of m\' pen and 
the pages of my book. It is certain that the few .sentences 1 have 
composed are more meaningless than the two-lettered words that arc 
taught to children; that the pages of mv book arc more weakly 
joined together than pieces of paper, which it is attempted to stick 
together with the water of the mouth; and that the ideas I ha^'e 
c;xprcs.sed, though in m\’ opinion fine as hair, are (in rcalih ) no better 
than a letter written with a hair sticking to the point of the pen. But 
since I have appealed to divine assistance in the composition of this 
book,-1 hojie my inventions will find acceptance in the Sultan’s eyes. 

Prayers to God for-the acceptance of this hook (by the sultan) and 
for his forgiveness. l2lMay God who has cast the light of guidance 
on the hearts of the Mnsalmans, procure this description of political 
events, which is found on the ‘Opening Chapter’ and verses in siqijiorl; 
of the Muslim faith, a good fortune before the last ‘Commander of 
the Faithful’, Muhammad, on whose forehead shines the verse, 
‘Surely we have made voii a ruler in the land’. If my pen in its 
wanderings has ever pa.s.sed beNond the bounds: of respect, and in 
its ignorance and forgetfulness has said anvthimr not worthv of the 


royal protector of the Faith, may the Lord send this xerse from His 
Book to the sultan’s inspired heart—‘and those who restrain their 
anger and pardon men’—^so that in his mercy to all men, he may 
sparc |ny life also. If there-is am thing defective in. nay copiposition,. 
CHI which men of wit and learning can place their fingcre, send me 
(I ray of thy favour, so that these defects may remain concealed. Lest 
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from the obvious or hidden meaning of my words any conclusion 
is drawn against the ‘Mother of Books’, I finish m\' treatise with the 
sentenc'e—^‘There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is Ilis l^ro- 
phet'. And my last prayer is: ‘Make me die a xMusalinan and join 
me with the g(K)d.’ ‘O Lord Send Tli\ blessings on Tli\ creature and 
Thy messenger, the unlettered Propliet, and on his famil\ and his 
companions, the innocent and the pure, out of Th)' inerc\'. Thou who 
ai't die most Merciful of all.' 


! Allusions to conquest and victory. 

2 The Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea. 

3 A city in the Island of Ormuza. 

4 The Quran, Chap, vii, see. 22 and Chap. Ixi, sec. 2. 

5 Alhtsions to heavy loads. 6 The elephants. 

7 Allusions to stars. 8 or Natgal. 

9 Allusions to the Shah Nainah. 

10 Rakhsh was Rustiim's horse and Ciodurz was his son. The biographies of 
the heroes of the Shah Namah, whose names occur in this paragraph, need not 
be detailed here. 

11 Allusions to uneven roads. 

12 Kai Kaus, u famous emperor of Persia, attempted to fly to the sky on a 
throne carried by birds, but when the birds we^e tired, he fell down and died. 

13 The fabulous bird of the Shah Namah who nursed Zal, father of Rustam 

14 Clear and spark linf; allusions - to water. 

15 i.e. the trunks of the elephants. 

16 Allusions to the 'Day of Resurrection’. The quotations in the paragraph 
are froni thd Quranic description of the Day of Resurrection. 

17 Allusions to wind and water. 

18 Probably the Tapti is meant. 

19 Allusions to health and illne.ss. 

20 i.e. spears. 

21 Allusions to counsel and advice. 

22 i.e. the army of Delhi. 

23 Allusions to trees. 

24 Allusions to goods and merchandise. ' 

25 Dalvi, besides being a proper name, means ‘a bucket’: Bir means ‘well’: 
Samandar (in Hindi) means the ‘.sea’. The reader should be prepared to meet 
many plays on the three words; for. at the very beginning. Paras Deo Dalvi 
wishes to draw'the whole of Dhur Samandar into a single bucket. 

26 Allusions to the army ytnd to heavenly assistance. 

■27 Hete follow a number of quotations from thewhich I have omitted 

28 Allusions to water. 

29 Meaning the ‘town of destruction’: the title seems to have been given to it 
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for no reason save that of rhyming it with Aimanabad, ‘the city of safety’. 
Parasurama Deva was an ally of the empire. ‘Dwara Samudra was the capital 
of the Baliala rajas, and Vira Narasimba was the name of the prince who was 
overthrown in this invasion’. Sec Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, Int. p. cxiii; 
Buchanan’s Mysore, iii, pp. 391, 474, ‘Thomas, Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 276’ 
(Elliot). 

30 Literally meaning the ‘breast.’ 

31 A play on the words, ‘go/’ meaning ‘ball’ and ‘dawarC meaning ‘pretence’, 
‘claim’. 

32 ‘No doubt the present Sina and Bhima, but the position of Godavari is 
transposed’ (Elliot). 

33 ‘Dalvi is probably meant for an inhabitant of Taluva, the modern Canera’ 
(Elliot). 

34 ‘This should signify Bir (Vira), the Raja of Dwara Samudra, and Vira, the 
Raja of Pandya; but there was evidently a confusion in the mind of the writer 
us to the persons and places, as seen in this passage. In another place he says 
“the fort which is called Bir and Dhur-samundar”. Wassaf calls the Pandya Raja 
“Tira Pandi”, and makes a pun on this name, calling him “tira-bakht”, showing 
that he did not know his real name’ (Elliot). 

35 ‘There is great punning here about wells (bir) and buckets (dalvi) which it 
is impossible to render into English so as to make it comprehensible' (Elliot). 

36 Allusions to the sky. 37 Two stars near the pole of the Lesser Bear. 

38 Allusions to fruits, fresh and ripe. 

39 Allusions to uneven paths. 

40 So I interpret the author’s words—‘soft-mouthed creatures with hard 
hoofs, soft-moving creatures that endured much hardship and kind-hearted 
creatures that strove hard’. 

41 Allusions to the fort. 

42 A play on the word *.samandar’ which means both ‘sea’ and ‘salamandar’. 

43 Allusions to water animals. 

44 Tn Persian as well as Hindustani, the word ‘thorn’ (Khar or Kanta) is used 
for the thin pointed bones of a fish. 

45 Allusions to fire, like the garden of Abraham. 

46 Whenever the rai was prepared to submit, his advisers incited him to 
continue the struggle. ‘It would be impossible to re-establish the.prestige of 
their kingdom after the shock of a humiliating peace. Their power rested on 
the fact that their kingdom was indigenous and as old as salamandar. True, 
the probability was that the imoerial troops would win, specially when the main 
army came up. But. after all. death comes sooner or later, and would it not 
be better to die with honour?’ The rai did not agree. ‘To be cremated after 
death was one thing; to be burnt to death while living was another. Nor was 
there any good in throwing oil over fire. Continued struggle wou’d mean greater 
ruin.’ He would, therefore, make peace. 

47 Intoxicating allusions to wine. 

48 i.e. the towers of the fort. 

49 Allusions to Islam and infidelity. 

50 One of the companions of the Arabian Prophet, whose memory has been 
most tenderly cherished by the Musalmans, is the prophet’s muazzin, Hazrat 
Bilal. It was inevitable that Amir Khusrau should play upon the name, which 
the Hindu rai shared with the Muslim muazzin. 

51 Alludons to hedr. 
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52 Meaning ‘curly locks’; there is nn inevitable play on the name. 

53 Allusions to demons and fahies. 

54 An illustration of the author's figures of speech. Dalak *Deo is said to 
have been equal to a hundred thousand demons simply because his name could 
be twisted to mean a 'hundred-thousand*. 

55 Allusions to wisdom and judfunent. 56 ‘There is no God but Allah’. 

57 Allusions suitable and straight as the narrow. 

58 Allusions to bow and string. 

59 Allusions to elephants. 

60 The shrub, lawsonia intennis, used by Indian women for dyeing their 
hands and feet. It is called mehndi in Hindustani. 

61 Allusions to horses. 62 Nome of the r.mpcror Khtisriiu's horse. 

63 I have slightly compressed Khusrau's florid description. 

64 Allusions to things .sublime. 65 i.c. .Sunday. 

66 Allusions to camels. 

67 ‘Bactrian camels’, or. in the atlernativc, ‘locusts’. 

68 Allusions to hills and passe.s. 69 Elliot says ‘Sarmali’. 

70 ‘After traversing the passes, they arrived at nicht on the banks of the river 
Kanobari, and bivouacked on the sands’ (Elliot). T do not find the name 
Kanobari in my MS, at this place. 

71 The Quran, chap, xxv, sect. 3. 

72 Allusions to the sword. 

73 Does not signify forced conversion but battle, in which the head first sismds 
up and then falls before the .n’-ched sword. 

74 It was necessary for the Hindus to be cowards (nantard) so that the author 
mav be able to compare them with Mardi (manliness), the name of their town. 

75 Allusions to well and water. 

76 Punning on the word hir (well) is the verv essence of this paragraph. 

77 The custom of using sand for drying ink bv sprinkling it over the written 
page is still common in India. 

78 Allusions to the betel-leaf. 

79 The pun from Bir and well changes to Pir and hirah (bctcl-Icafi. the latte- 
being written in Persian in the same way as Bir. 

80 Allusions to the stars. 

81 Allusions to .saddle and bridle. 

82 The Quran, chap, v, sect. 8. 

83 Allusions to Islam and infidelity. 

84 Allusions to the cloud, showering pearls. 

85 Or. in the alternative, ‘and sometimes showed the sword the wa'- f-» 
Abvssinia from Hind*. 

86 Or, ‘and drew them away from their strings*. 

87 Allusions to being lost. 

88 Allu.sions to elephants and their burdens. 

89 Elliot reads ‘one hundred and eight’, which, without the dots, would b" 
written in the same way as one hundred and twenty. His account of the cam¬ 
paign is very incorrect and confused at this place. 

90 The reference is to the memorable invasion of Mecca by Abraha. the 
Christian viceroy of the king of Aby.ssinia at Yemen (510 a.d.). ‘Have you not 
considered how your lord dealt with the possessor of the elephant? Did he not 
cause their war to end in confusion, and send down (to prey) upon them birds 
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in flocks, casting them against hard stones like straw eaten up' (The Quran, 
chap, cv). 

91 Allusions' to fish and water. 

92 Allusions to forest. 

93 Allusions to elephants and clouds. 

94 Allusions to Islam and infidelity. 

95 Aliusions to the hiyh sky. The reference here seems to be to a well- 
known proverb that ‘the earth is the paradise of infidels and the hell of true 
believers'. 

96 Referring to the well-known phenomenon that after seeing a strong 
colour the eye sees its complementary colour for some time. 

97 Allusions to Ka'ba and idol-temples. 

98 Allusions to gold and jewels. 

99 Allusions to idol-worshippers. 

100 ‘Allusive to a practice, which it is unnecessary to particularise more 
closely, which is still said to be much observed among the Khatris, and which 
Hindus in general repudiate, attributing it at the same time to the Saraogis’ 
{Elliot), vol. iii, p. 91. 

101 This sentence is taken from Elliot. 

102 Ceylon is said to have been the place of Adam's descent. The refusal 
lo bow down before Adam was the cause of .satan's fall. 

103 Allusions to precious stones and gold. 

104 Allusions to the luminaries of the sky. 

105 Bir, well, and dhul, drum. 

106 ‘Khtim’ in Hlliot. 107 The Quran, chap xxii, sect. 1. 

108 Allusions to elephants. 

109 Allusions to horses. 

110 Allusions to jewels. 

111 .Allusions to prayer and worship. 

112 Allusion to heavenly bodies. 

113 Allusion to army and troops. 

114 A llusions to the royal court. 

115 Apparently meaning the Siri Palace, according to Barani, the Malik 
Naih presented the spoils to the sultan on various occasions. 

116 Alluding to the white and red waist-bands of the courtiers. 

117 As we learn from Ibn-i-Battuta, the official cry of the hajibs was Bis- 
mitiah (in the name of Allah) whenever a Musalman was granted audience, 

but when a Hindu was introduced, they cried *Hadakallah’ (May Allah lead 
thee aright!). 

118 A verse of the Quran known by that name. 

119 The four guls arc the last four chapters of the Onran. 

120 Allusions to the ‘Diwan-i Inshd (secretariat)L 

121 Allusions to the ‘Quran.’ 
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Appendix A 

The Deccan Expeditions 
1. The Dawai Rani 

Such was his fortune, that even at the time when he was an amir, he became 
A Solomon in the country of Oeogir (Demon-land). The demon {deo) became 
so submissive in the land of Jamshed, that Ram Deo's country was ravaged 
and the rai himseit was first captured and then set free. Fate placed in 'Alaud- 
din's hands a world of treasure, nay, the treasure of the «hole \\orJd innumer¬ 
able elephants and more precious stones than could be carried by a hundred 
camels. 

Next, the army of the emperor was ordered to march towards Tilang. The 
rai ot lilang, a ruler over the world of gold-leaf, possessed a hundred elephants. 
He wished to raise a tumult with his world-conquering heart, but the prestige ol 
the emperor overawed him; and as he had not courage enough to resort to 
dagger thrusts, he sought refuge in his unlucky fort. I he fort was encircled by 
the imperial army even as a demon might have been surrounded by Jamshed s 
soldiers. The rai saw himself wounded by the talons of the emperor's goixl 
fortune; he asked for the right hand of peace and it was extended to him. ihc 
rai then constructed a golden image of himself with a golden cord round its neck 
and sent it to the imperial army with one hundred elephants and a treasure 
beyond all reckoning. In return for this the Malik spared the rai's life; yet in 
order to test him—and an arrow is not kept blunt except on purptise he thun¬ 
dered m rage; Tt the rai does not come in person, we shall take up the dagger 
in the hand ot peace we have extended to him.' When the rai's neck heard 
this. It felt like rolling itself on its head (to the Malik's presence); so before 
he could be brought out by compulsion, the rai came out in person with his 
head still on his neck. This display of submission saved his rebellious neck 
Irom the decapitating sword and he was allowed to reign in his own territory. 
Having been deprived of all his wealth, Saturn was ie.'^t in his empty constella¬ 
tion. After thus suppressing the rebels, the victorious army returned to the 
court; it was distinguished by royal favours and even ordinary horsemen were 
raised to the status of respectable amirs. 

Next, the Barbek was ordered, to make the elephants of Ma'abar the morsel of 
his falcons, so that the heroes- of the army may be intoxicated with Ma'abari 
blood. He was to. conquer the seeeoait tiU Laidet (Ceyh>n) with hisi sword: the 
land right Uf» to Satudipt (CeyloB^ was to be perliimedi,with. the amber of faith 
and the hea^ ot satan's foUowers knocked dowir in qiikJc. succession at Adam's 
feet. Accofapoined by-victory bmelfi the^ army started with tlw'intention of 
raising from the sea a dust that would rise-ii|)- to the moan. When it reached 
the territory ot the rai rayan, the ground b^ame invisible under the feet of 
the quadrupeds, but as Oeogir was already submissive, the army moved again«t 
the other decs, while the earth trembled under its feet. Here, too, was a 
famous rai, Bilal Deo, a person of great reputation in those days who through 
the strength of his elephants and his treasure had often done considerable harm 
to Deogir, ^ At a hint (from the Malik) the army began to plunder the country 
But the wiM rat refused to fight; he came fearlessly out of his fort and handed 
over to the imperial army with all elephants, horses, valuables he possessed. 
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Afta this fortunate victory on the way, the army provided itself with the 
necessary material of war and moved like a wall of iron towards the ocean. It 
raised such a storm that stones flew about like straws, ships were wrecked in 
the sea and the villages and towns situated on the line of inarch shook from 
seacoast to seacoast. in that vicinity also there was an august rai, u Brahman 
named tiir Pandya, the finest gem in the crown of the Hindus. His sway was 
unchallenged over land and sea, and there were many inland cities and har¬ 
bours in his dominions, the chief of them being Patan, where the rai resided, 
and Marhat Puri which contained a famous idol and temple. The golden temple 
raised its head to the moon and Saturn felt ashamed of it; the idol was drowned 
in rubies and precious stones, everyone of which was valuable enough to 
provide food tor a whole city. The rai possessed a large army and countless 
boats; Musalmans as well as Hindus were in his service. He had a thousand 
elephants and horses more than could be counted. When the imperial army 
.cached Patan, the misguided rai forgot his path in fear, and in spite of the 
strength he possessed, hid himself like an am in the forest. His subjects 
wandered disconsolate on all sides, and his elephants and troops went about 
searching for their lost ‘head'. An army becomes a mere mob when its leader 
is not to be found—what is the use of the body when the head has been cut off? 
The Muslim troopers of the rai submitted to the imperial army; the comman¬ 
der (Malik Katur) forgave them, encouraged them, and treated them with 
favour. Next, they applied their iron instruments to the golden idol and 
opened doors into the ‘heads’ of the temple, which though it was the Kaba 
of the accursed yet kissed the ground of the imperial treasury. The 

gold and treasure of (the temple)--so heavy that it would have casued a hill 
m the other pan of the balance to fly up—was placed on mountain-like elephants 
for the imperial court. When the Ma'abar expedition was over, the wise 
commander brought the army back to the capital, where it was distinguished 
by royal favours. How great, indeed, is the fortune of the emperor who con¬ 
quers the world without stirring from his throne. At a motion of his eyebrows 
in Delhi, Ma‘abar and Bahrain are plundered. He has only to will it, and all 
the deos ot India become submissive to him. 

11. Ziattddin Barani 

‘Alauddin, the governor oi Kara, marched out of that place to Bhilsan with 
nis uncle's permission. Here an enormous booty fell into his hands; and he 
brought It, together with a bronze idol worshipped by the Hindus of that place, 
to the sultan at Delhi. The idol was buried beneath the road under the Badaun 
Gate; and Jalaluddin, well-pleased with his nephew, appointed him Arz-i Mamalik 
tmd bestowed on him the governorship of Oudh in addition to the governor¬ 
ship of Knrar. At Bhilsan ‘Alauddin had heard of the elephants and wealth of 
Deogir and enquired about the routes to that place. He had resolved to collect 
a large army at Kara tor an attack on Deogir without informing the sultan. 
Finding the sultan more kind and affectiondte than ever, he applied for some 
delay in paying the dues (fawazif) of Kara and Oudh. T liave heard', he re¬ 
presented, ‘that within the boundaries of Chahderi and many regions adjoining 
It, the people are free and ignorant and entertain no apprehension of the army 
of Delhi. It i am allowed, 1 will invest thp money due tfrom me ifawazil) to 
the diwan in enlisting new horse and foot: With these 1 will march to those 
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territories and bring the enormous spoils that I win, together with dues of 
which I am postponing the payment, to the Sultan's diwan.’ The sultan, owing 
to his simple and trustful heart, did not sec that ‘AUtuddin was so worried by 
his wife and mother-in-law that he wanted to conquer some distant territory 
where he might settle permanently without returning home. He allowed 
‘Alauddin to postpone the payment of the revenues due and to increase liis 
army. I he latter returned to his governorship with his object achieved. 

'Alauddin's feelings had been embittered against his mother-in-law,, the 
Maluka-i Jahan, while the disobedience of his wife, the sultan's daughter, hud 
made him sick of life, bear of the Malaku-i Jahan, who had a great influence 
with the sultan, as well as the dignity of the sultan himself, prevented ‘Alauddin 
from complaining of his wife's disobedience to Jalaluddin; and fear of public 
disgrace prevented him from speaking of his troubles to anyone else. He 
passed his days in sorrow and distress and often consulted his friends at Kara 
about his plan of going out into the world to win a position for himscit. 

With the dues (Jawazil) remitted to him by the sultan and the income of his 
own governorship {tnahsiil) 'Aluuddin fitted out three or four thousand foot- 
soldiers (payaks) with whom he set out from Kura on an expedition to Dcogir. 
Publicly, however, he gave out that he was going to plunder Chandcri and 
kept his plans about Deogir secret. He appointed us his deputy (naib) for Kara 
and Oudh my uncle ‘Alaul Mulk, one ol his chief associates. He marched 
by stages to Elichpur amd thence to Ghati Lajura. Here all intelligence ol 
him was lost. But 'Alaul Mulk kept on sending the sultan regular reports from 
Kara. These contained vague statements that 'Alauddin was busy in chastising 
and plundering rebels, and that he would send his own reports in a day or two. 
The sultan, who had brought up ‘Alauddin (us a son), suspected no evil. But 
discerning men in the city and the court concluded from ‘Alauddin's continued 
absence, that he had gone out to seek his fortune in a distant land. This news, 
born of guess-work, soon spread among the people. 

When ‘Alauddin arrived at Ghati Lajura, the army of Ram Deo under the 
command ot his son, had gone on a distant expodjjion^^^Tbc people of Deogir 
had never heard of Islam before this time, for the land of the Mahrattas had 
never btfei> invaded by any (Muslim) king, khan or nmlik. And yet Deogir con¬ 
tained an enormous quantity of gold, silver, jewels, pearls and other valuables. 
When Ram Deo heard of the approach of the Mwlim army, he collected 
together such troops as he could and .sent them under one of his rana.\ to Ghati 
Lajura. It was defeated by ‘Allauddin, who entered Deogir. On the first day 
he captured thirty elephants and several thousand horses. Ram Deo then came 
and offered his submission. ‘Alauddin brought with him such enormous quan¬ 
tities ot gold and silver, jewels and pearls, that though more than two gene¬ 
rations have pas.sed since then and much has been spent in every reign at the 
devolution ot the crown, a large part of those elephants, jewels, pearls and 
other goods is still left in the treasury of Delhi. 

1 have referred to the consolidation of ‘Alauddin's government and his 
freedom from administrative anxieties in order (to show) that when at last his 
power was permanently established and his mind relieved from the dangers that 
had beset him on every side, when the fort of Siri had been built and the town 
ot Siri inhabited, the sultan applied himself to .schemes of conquest. Apart 
from the army which he had stationed on the route of the Mughal invasions. 
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be organized a second army to overpower the rahi and i^tmndats of ^nreign 
lands and seize the elephants and treasures of the Deccan. 

In the first expedition the Malik Naib Kalur Hazardinari was sent to Deogir 
with the amirs and maliks and the red canopy. Khwaja Haji, the JSaib An i 
Mamatik, was also sent with him to look after the administration of the army 
and the collection of elephants and treasures. No army had been sent from 
Delhi to Deogir since the time ‘Alauddin had invaded it as a mere malik; con- 
scquently, Ram Deo had rebelled and refrained from sending any tribute 
lor years. Ihc Malik Naib reached Deogir with a well-drilled army, plundered 
the territory and captured Ram Deo and his sons together with the Rai’s 
treasury and seventeen elephants. Great spoils fell into the hands of the troops. 
A message of victory was sent from Deogir to Delhi; it was read from the top 
of the pulpits, and drums were beaten in joy. The Malik iVa/6 returned to Delhi 
with Ram Deo and the spoils and presented them before the throne. The Sultan 
treated Ram Deo with great favour and presented him with the green canopy 
along with the title of Kai Rayan. He was further given a lac of tankas and 
sent back with great honour to Deogir with his sons, family and followers. 
Deogir was reconterred on him. Thenceforth to the end of his life. Ram 
Deo always obeyed the sultan; he passed his remaining days in loyal obedience, 
never wavered from ‘Alauddin's orders and sent regular tribute to Delhi. 

Next year, in a.h. 709 ‘Alauddin sent the Malik Naib to Arangal with the 
maliks, amirs and a large army accompanied by the red canopy. ‘Sacrifice 
your treasure, elephants and horses in capturing the fort of Arangal’, the 
sultan directed him, 'and try to make up for the loss in future years. Be 
quick and do not persist in exacting too much. Do not insist on Laddati Deo s 
presenting himself before you in person or on bringing him to Delhi for the .sake 
ot your lame and honour. Do not remain there long. Be mtxlerate and polite 
in your dealings with the maliks and amirs. Do not undertake any venture 
without consulting Khwaja Haji and the more important officers. Be kind and 
gentle to the men and do not show any unnecessary irritation. You are going 
into a foreign country; it is a long journey from there to Delhi and you should 
not be guilty of any acts or words which may lead to trouble. Connive at the 
small speculations and laults of the men. As to the amirs, officers, generals 
and administrators of the army, do not treat them so mildly as to make them 
bold and disobedient nor so harshly as to turn them into your enemies. Keep 
yourself well informed of the good and bad acts of the officers and prohibit 
the amirs from assembling together and visiting each other's camps. Apart from 
gold and silver, do not be harsh in collecting the fifth. If the amirs ask yoii 
to leave them a tew slaves or horses they have captured, accede to their request. 

If they ask you for a loan either for themselves or their men. give them the 
money and take a receipt. And whenever the horse of an amir, officer or trooper 
is killed in battle, or stolen by a thief, or is otherwise disabled, give him from 
ihe royal stable a hor.se equally good or better: and ask the Khwaja to note 
down the loss or destruction of every horse in the Diwan-i Arz, for such a 
record is necessary for the purposes of the government.’ 

The Malik Naih and Khwaja Haji took leave Of the sultan and went to Rabri, 
a town in the territory of the Malik Naib, where they collected the troops. Then 
by continuous marches they moved towards Deogir and Arangal. At Chanderi 
the maliks and amirs of Hindustan joined them with their horse and foot, and 
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a muster of the army was held. The rai rayan. Ram Deo, came to the frontier 
of Deogir to receive the army of Islam with innumerable presents for the Malik 
Nmb and the tmliks and anurs. While the army was marching across his king¬ 
dom, Ram Deo came and kissed the ground belore the red canopy every day, 
and when it encamped in the suburbs of Deogir, he performed all the duties 
of a loyal chief. He provided fodder for the Malik Naib and the ofhcers, and 
supphed the royal (Sultani) factories the material they required. Every day he 
came with his muqaddams to pay homage to the red canopy. He sent the 
shopkeepers of Deogir to the army and ordered them to supply everything to 
the soldiers at a cheap rate. After staying for a few days in the suburbs of 
Deogir, the army prepared to move. Ram Deo hastily sent his own men with 
his order to all the towns on the route to Tilang; ‘At all the stages in the 
Deogir territory up to the frontier of Arangal, they were to keep corn, fodder 
and all other necessary things in readiness; they were to obey the Malik Naib 
like the people of Delhi, and would be held responsible if a piece of rope 
was lost; they were to allow stragglers to pass through their land and look after 
them till they reached the army.’ He further ordered several Mahratta horse¬ 
men and footmen to accompany the army, while he himself went with the 
Malik Naib for several stages and then took leave and returned. The wise 
and experienced men of the army appreciated Ram Deo's loyal obedience and 
sincerity. ‘Putting noblemen of noble birth at the head of affairs', they said, 
‘bears such fruits as we see ita Ram Deo'. 

When the Malik Naib reached the frontier of Tilang, he discovered that the 
towns and villages on his way had been laid waste. Seeing the superiority of 
the army of Islam, the rais and muqaddanis had abandoned their own forts 
and fled for refuge to the fort of Arangal. The mud-fort of Arangal was 
very extensive and all the veterans of that region had collected there, while 
(he rai with his muqaddanis, rais and relatives had crept into the inner fort 
of stone with their elephants and treasures. The Malik Naib sat down to invest 
the mud-fort. Every day a fierce battle took place between the besiegers and 
the besieged; maghribi-stones were short; and blows were inflicted and re¬ 
ceived by both parties. After a few days had been spent in this manner, the 
adventurous and desperate men of the army of Islam planted their scaling 
ladders and threw up their ropes; then like birds, they flew up to the towers 
of the fort, the mud of which was harder than stone, and with the blows of 
their sword, arrow, spear and axe, overpowered the defenders and made them¬ 
selves masters of the mud-fort. To the garrison within the stone-fort the world 
now appeared smaller than the eye of an ant. Laddar Deo realized that all 
was lost and that his stone-fort was in imminent danger. He sent distinguished 
Brahmans and ambassadors (basiths) to the Malik Naib and asked for terms, 
promising to give up all the treasure, elephants, horses, jewels and other valu¬ 
ables which he possessed, and to send every year a certain amount of money 
and a number of elephants to the royal Treasury and stables of Delhi. The 
Malik Naib gave him terms and refrained from capturing the stone-fort. He 
took from the rai the treasure which he (and his ancestors) had been accumulat¬ 
ing for years—one hundred elephants, seven thousand horres, a large quantity 
of jewels and other valuables, and a deed promising money and elephants for 
future years. Towards the beginning of the year A.if. 710, the Malik Naib 
turned back from Arangal with bis spoils and returned to Delhi by the same 
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route through Deogir, Dhar and Jhaiun. His message of victory had reached 
the sultan before him; it was read from the top of the pulpits, and drums 
were beaten in joy. When the Malik Naib returned ‘Aluuddin granted him an 
audience on the Chautrc-i Sultani, in the open country before the Badoun 
Gate. The gold, jewel, elephants, horses and other valuables brought by the 
Malik Naib were reviewed by the sultan, while the people of Delhi enjoyed 
the display. 

It was the sultan’s habit, whenever he sent an army from Delhi, to establish 
posts from lilpat, which is the first stage, to the army-camp or so far as they 
could be established. At every stage relays of fast horses were stationed, 
while runners {dhawas) sat at every half or quarter karoh throughout the way. 
Moreover, in every town on the way, as well as in the villages where fast horses 
were stationed, otticers and report-writers (kaifioit-^iawis) were appointed. Thus 
every day, or every second or third day, news of the army was brought to the 
sultan and the news of the sultan's safety carried to the troops. Consequently, 
no false rumours could circulate in the city or in the army camp. This inter¬ 
change of news was a great benefit to the country. On this occasion, however, 
while the Malik Naib was besieging the mud-fort of Arangal, some posts in 
the way were disestablished as the passage across Tilang was extremely dan¬ 
gerous, and for more than forty days no news of the army came to the sultan. 
‘Alauddin became very anxious, while the leading men of the city began to 
suspect that some misfortune had overtaken the army or an insurrection had 
broken out. On one of these anxious days, the sultan sent Malik Qara Beg and 
Qazi Mughisuddin of Biana to Shaikh Nizamuddin. ‘Give my respects to the 
Shaikh', he said, 'and tell him that the non-arrival of any intelligence from 
the army has made me anxious. He is more concerned for the glory of Islam 
than 1 am; if his spiritual insight has revealed anything about the army to 
him, let him send the news to me. Let me know everything you hear from 
the lips of the Shaikh, without any additions or deductions.’ The two mes¬ 
sengers went to the Shaikh, who after hearing the royal message, informed 
them of sultan’s victory and triumph. ‘But what is this victory?’ he added, ‘I 
expect victories greater still.’ The Malik and the Qazi hastened back rejoicing 
to the sultan and told him all they had heard. ‘Alauddin was extremely pleased 
on hearing the Shaikh's reply; he felt certain that Arangal had been conquered 
and his wishes realized. He took out his handkerchief and tied a knot in a 
corner, ‘I take the Shaikh's reply for a good omen’, he said, ‘vain words do 
not come to his lips. Arangal has been conquered and T may expect further 
victories.’ As destiny would have it, runners bringing the message of victory 
from the Malik Naib came on that very day before the zuhr prayer. The 
m“ssage was read from the top of the nulnits on Friday: drums were beaten 
and rejoicings were held In the city. The sultan's faith in th** Shaikh’s spiritual 
power increased; though he never personally met the Shaikh, yet throughout 
his life no words at which the Shaikh could be displeased ever came to his lips. 
The Shaikh’s enemies and rivals told him everything about the Shaikh’s muni¬ 
ficence. of the large crowds that freouented his house, of his meals and his 
liberality, but though he was jealous by nature. ‘Alauddin never paid any atten¬ 
tion to their reports. During the later years of his reign, he developed a great 
fa’th in the Shaikh. But the two never met. 

Towards the eijd of the year a H- 710 ‘Alauddin aggip sent the MaUk N^b 
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with a disciplined army to Dhur Samandar and Ma‘abar. The Malik N<ab and 
Khwaja Haji took leave ot the sultan at Delhi and proceeded to Rabri, where 
the army was collected. Then they moved on by stages to Deogir. Ram Deo 
had died. Continuous marches from Deogir brought the Malik Naib to the 
frontier of Dhur Samandar. Bilal, the Rui of Dhur Samandar, fell into the 
hands ot the Muslim army in the first attack (?) Dhur Samandar was captured 
along with the treasure it contained and thirty-six elephants. A message of 
victory was received in Delhi. 

From Dhur Samandar, the Ma/ik Naib proceeded to Ma'abar. Ma'abar was 
captured without resistance; its golden temple was destroyed and the golden 
idols, which had for generations past been worshipped by the Hindas of the 
place, were broken. All the spoils of the temple--the gold from the broken 
Idols and stones precious beyond description—were brought to the army chest. 
There were two rais in Ma‘abar. From both of them the Malik Naib took away 
their elephants and treasures. Ihen having sent his message of victory before 
himself, he turned back victorious and triumphant. In the beginning of the 
year a.h. 711 he reached Delhi with six hundred and twelve elephants, twenty 
thousand horses, ninety-six thousand mam of gold, and many chests of jewels 
and pearls. On this occasion the Malik Naib presented the spoils to the sultan 
at different times in the Koshak-i Siri, while the Sultan gave away half, one, 
two and even four mans ol gold as present to various maliks and amirs. The 
old men of Delhi declared with one voice: ‘No one remembers, nor has it 
been recorded in any of the histories of Delhi, that such spoils, elephants and 
treasures have in any age or generation been brought to the city as after the 
capture of Ma'abar and Dhur Samandar.’ At the end of the same year twenty 
elephants reached Delhi with a letter from Laddar Deo, the rai of Tilang. ‘I 
hold in readiness’, the rai wrote to the sultan, ‘the money which T promised 
before the royal red canopy, and concerning which I have given a deed to the 
Malik Naib. It allowed, 1 will hand over the money at Deogir to anyone com¬ 
missioned to receive it. 1 wish to carry out the obligations of my treaty and 
compact.’ 

III. Ferishta 

A large army had once before been sent to Arangal by way of Bengal, but 
unable to effect anything, it had returned dilapidated and ruined. In the year 
A.H. 709 the emperor sent the Malik Naih with an enormous army on a second 
expedition to Arangal, but this time by way of Deogir. ‘If Laddar Deo, the 
ruler of Arangal’, such were Alauddin’s directions, ‘gives up his treasure, jewels 
and elephants, and promises to pay an yearly tribute, rest content with it and 
do not try to conquer the fort of Arangal or the territory of Tilang. Consult 
Khwaja Haji in the direction of affairs. Do' not put the amirs to task for small 
offences. If a trooper’s horse is killed in battle, stolen by a thief or otherwise 
disabled, give him a better one in its place.’ The Malik Naih and Khwaja Haji 
reached Deogir by continuous marches. Ram Deo came out to receive them 
with many presents and wonderfully fulfilled all the duties of a host. He sent 
the shopkeepers of his own army to thd Malik Naib’s troops and directed them 
tr sell their wares at the imperial tariff-rates. He personally came to nay his 
respects before the red canopy every day. When the Malik Naih started from 
Deogir for Tilang, Ram Deo accompanied him for a few stages: then leaving 
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a part of his horse and foot with the Malik Naib to keep guard over the army 
and show the way to Tilang, he returned with (the Malik Naib’s) permi^siop 
Moreover, he ordered the merchants, rir/^a/jr and corn dealers oif his kingdom 
to continue their duty ot carrying grain and all other necessaries to the army 
•ind to see to it that the (Delhi) troops were not put to trouble on any account. 
When the Malik Naib reached the pargana of Indore on the frontier of Tilang, 
he ordered his troops to kill and plunder without stint. A terror surpassing 
all description took possession of the inhabitants, and the rais of the surround¬ 
ing country collected round Laddar Deo from fear of the Muslim Army. When 
the invaders approached. Ladder Deo took refuge in the inner fort of Arangal, 
which was of stone while the other rais remained in the very extensive outer 
fort of mud. The Malik Naib invested the fort and closed all exits; but the 
infidels raised the banner of defence and a' great number of men fell every day. 
After a long time and with great effort, the outer fort was at last conquered 
and most of the rais and zamindars were captured with their women, children, 
families and tribes. Laddar Deo was now helpless. He offered three hundred 
elephants, seven thousand horses, plenty of jewels and cash, and promised to 
pay an yearly tribute. The Malik Naib (accepted it) and prepared to return. 
When the news reached the emperor, drums were beaten in Delhi, the message 
of victory was read from the pulpits and all the ceremonies of thanks-giving 
were duly performed. On the Malik Naih’s arrival, ‘Alauddin came out of 
the city and sat on the Chabutra-i Nasiri near the Badaun Gate, where the 
Malik Naib presented his spoils and became the object of unprecedented royal 
favours. 

It is said that whenever ‘Alauddin sent his army in any direction, posts 
{dak chaukis) called bam in the language of former times, were stationed from 
Delhi to the camp of the army. Two swift-running footmen, known in Hind 
as paiks, were placed at every karoh and clerks {navisandas) w6re stationed 
at every city and town on the route to despatch a daily written report on the 
events of the place. Now, while the Malik Naib was besieging the fort of 
Arangal, the roads became dangerous owing to the large number of Telangi 
soldiers and the posts were swept away. For some days no news of the a-my 
arrived. The emperor was perplexed and sent Qazi Miighisuddin of Biana 
and Malik Qara Beg to Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia. ‘Give my respects to the 
Shaikh’, he said, ‘and tell him th.at my mind is weighed down by the non-a-rival 
of any news from the army. He has even a greater concern for Flam than 
I have and if he has come to know anything about it through the revelations 
of the inner light, request him to give me some hints. And tell me exactly 
whatever comes to Shaikh's lips in answer to this, without adding or subtracting 
anything.’ When the two messengers reached the Shaikh and conveyed their 
message, the Shaikh referred to an emperor of the pa<t and related the story 
of his conquests; in the coirsc of conversation he remarked that he (the Shaikh) 
expected other victories in addition to the conquest of Arangal. 'Alauddin 
was extremely pleased and felt sure that Arangal had been conouered. As 
providence would have it, that very afternoon messengers brought the message 
of victory from Arangal. The emperor's faith in the Shaikh increased; though 
‘Alauddin never evinced any desire to see the Shaikh personally, yet by the 
despatch of messengers and letters he gave evidence of his sincerity and friend¬ 
ship and invoked the Shaikh’s blessing. 

‘Alauddin had conquered all forts from the frontiers of Sindh and Kabul 
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to the border of Bengal, and also the forts of Gujarat and the Deccan; the 
hereditary dominions of the raja/u had come into hts hands; and there were 
not ten biuhas of land in the inhabited parts of Hindustan where his khmba 
was not read. He now began to aspire for the coast of the Sea of Uniman 
(Indian Ocean) and the remotest corners of the south. The Maiik Naib and 
Khwaja Haji were despatched in a.h. 710 to subjugate Dhur Sumandar and 
Ma'abar. The temples of those lands were full of gold and precious jewels 
and their rais hud a great reputation for the wealth of their treasuries. When 
the two generals reached Deogir, they found that Ram Deo was dead and had 
been succeeded by his son. Not reposing the same trust in the loyalty of the 
son as they had in the loyalty of the father, they left an otlicer of their own 
near the town of Jullahpur on the bank of the Ganges (Godavari) before 
proceeding further. Ihis time they tried to slay the intidels more than ever 
before, and marched on riotously till alter a journey of three months they 
reached the de.^tined ports. They overpowered Bitiil (Bilal) Deo, rajah of the 
Ca'natic, plundered his country, broke the temples and seized ail idols which 
were set with jewels. They also built a small mosque of stone and plaster, 
in which they gave the Prophet's call for prayers and read the emperors 
khutba. Ihe mosque still exists in the suburbs of Sit Band Ramisar and is 
known as the Masjid-i Alai ('Alauddin's mosque). It can be seen from there 
that the port of Dhur Samandar, situated on the shore of the Sea of Umman 
(Arabian Sea), has now been destroyed by the inundations of the sea. It is 
said that the infidels, out of respect due to a house oi God, have refrained from 
destroying the mosque. But, according to others, it is written in the books 
of the infidels that this land, as well us the whole of the inhabited globe, 
will finally come under the sway of Muslim rulers; consequently their divines 
have not permitted the Hindus to destroy the moHjuc. Be this as it may, 
the Malik Nath, having seized the treasure of the Rai, prepared to depart. 
The Brahmans of t.''^ place had been spared by the victors and wore living 
with the army. On the night before its departure, some of them took out a 
part of the treasure, which was buried under the temples; but while dividing 
it among themselves, they began to quarrel and disputed very loudly. A 
Musalman, who came to know of this, informed the kotwal. The kotwal arrested 
all the Brahmans and brought them before the Malik Naih. The Brahmans, 
from fear of the rack and torture, gave up all they had; they showed where 
the treasure lay concealed, and also six other spots in the forest where treasures 
were buried. The Malik Naib acquired a world of wealth from those places, 
loaded it on elephants and started for Ma'abar. Here, too, he broke the temples 
and seized the cash and jewels, which the rais had hoarded for thousands of 
years. Then, loaded with booty, he started on his return journey and reached 
Delhi in a.h. 711. He presented to the emperor before the Hazar Sutun Palace 
three hundred and twelve elephants, twenty thousand horses, ninety-six thousand 
mans of gold, being equivalent to about ten karores of tankas, and caskets of 
pearls and jewels beyond all computation. The emperor was mightily pleased 
to see the treafU'e, before which the 'had award’ of Parwiz was a trifle. Con¬ 
trary to his usual practice, he opened the door of his treasury and gave five 
and ten mans of gold to each of his amirs; the divines, shaikhs and other 
deserving persons got a man or half-a-mun each while smaller people also 
received presents in proportion to their deserts. The rest of the gold was 
melted in the emperor’s presence and the Alai mint-mark (muhr) was put 
upon it. Snee silver has never been referred to in the spoils brought by the 
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Malik Naib from the Carnatic, it would seem that no particular value was 
attached to silver in tho^.e lands and that it was not current (as a coin). Even 
now most people in those parts use gold (as a circulating medium). Not to 
speak of the rich, the very beggars feel ashamed of wearing silver ornaments 
while most men of the middle claims dine in plates of gold. 


Appendix B 

Mughal Invasions Omu ild by Khusrau —Qutlugh Khwaja, Saldi and Targiu 

As 1 have explained in the introduction, Khusrau avoids all ireference to 
events that were not to ‘Alauddin's credit. Thus he simply ignores the two 
invasions in which the Mughals invented Delhi and 'Alauddin's position became 
precarious. They were, probably, omitted by the Fath-i Namah also. Barani, 
however, describes them in greater detail than is his habit, for the great historian 
had little love for military men and their ways. I give below some extracts 
about the three Mughal invasions Khusrau has ignored. 

I. Invasion of Qutlugh Khwaja 

‘Towards the end of the same year (i.e. in the fourth year of‘Alauddin’s reign), 
Qutlugh Khwaja, son of the accursed Zaidu, invaded Hindustan with twenty 
tumaivs of Mughals. They started from Mawaraun Nahr equipped and ready 
lor a great war, crossed the Sind (Indus) and by stages reached the neighbour* 
hood of Delhi. Since they intended to capture Delhi, they refrained from attack¬ 
ing the forts on their way and did not plunder the country through which 
they passed. The coming of these wretches with an army numerous as ants 
and loousts spread consternation through the city. Young and old were equally 
dismayed, for they had never been through such a crisis before. All the irihabitants 
of the neighbouring towns fled for refuge to the old fort Delhi, which had not 
been repaired. The city was fearfully overcrowded; the mosques, streets and 
lanes could hardly hold the people. The price of commodities in the city rose 
very high for the caravan-routes had been blocked. 

‘The sultan marched out of Delhi with great pomp. The royal camp was 
pitched at Siri, and the maliks, amirs and soldiers were summoned to Delhi from 
all quarters. My uncle, ‘Alaul Mulk, kotwal of Delhi, was one of the sultan's 
confidential advisers, and when the sultan left Delhi, he assigned the haram, the 
city and the treasury to my uncle’s care. 

‘Alaul Mulk, who had gone to Siri to bid the sultan farewell, represented to 
him: “Kings and ministers, who have governed the world in the past, have 
shunned great battles in which it is not possible to foresee on which side victory 
will lean or What any moment will bring forth. They have advised that wars 
between equals should be avoided, for such wars are dangerous both to the 
king and to his subjects. War, it is written in the wills of kings, is like the 
scales of a balance; Uie weight of a few coins will raise one scale and depress 
the other; and everything may in a moment be ruined beyond repair. Though 
a defeat is not ruinous to monarchs In ordinary warfare and matters can be pat¬ 
ched up again, yet kings have been very nervous about a war between equals, in 
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which the whole country is played for at a single stroke; and they have, so far 
as possible, averted by diplomacy and the formation of strong leagues the 
mortal danger, which they were unable to face. This is why kings send ambas¬ 
sadors and envoys to each other without hesitation. 

‘ “Your majesty should send in front, in order to block the Mongol advance, 
the camel-riders, who are as strong as a hundred thousand horse, while you 
yourself stop here with your army and postpone for a lew days an engagement 
with the enemy, who is swarming like ants and locusts. Beguile them for a 
while, so that we may see what they are at and how the situation develops. 
We can give them battle, if there is no other alternative left. But they are not 
stretching their hands in plunder; they have collected their men together and 
crept into the forts. How will their immense army, from which they do not 
allow ten men to be separated, find fodder? How will they live? If a few 
days are spent in the coming and going of ambassadors, we will be able to 
discover their intention. It is possible that they might become tired, take 
to plunder and withdraw; and then your majesty can pursue them for a few 
stages. 

' “1 am an old and tried servant", 'Alaul Muik continued, ‘'1 have always 
placed before your majesty my views concerning the management ot uflairs and 
your majesty has rewarded me for doing so. But the wisest course is that 
which your majesty prefers. The judgment of the great king is superior to 
the judgment ot other men. I have also thought out some schemes for putting a 
stop to the invasions of the Mugha.s and shall place them before your maje.sty at 
a moment of leisure. But this time the wretches have come with an immense mul¬ 
titude, and though God has given us a large and well-equipped army, yet mod 
of our soldiers are Hindustanis, whose lives have been pus.sed in lighting the 
Hindus; they have not encountered the Mughals before and are ignorant of their 
tactics and their deceitful retreats and ambushes. If the Mughals, by some wise 
measure, could be induced to rclreat on this occasion, it will be possible for us 
to organize the army of Delhi so efliciehtly that our troops will be only too 
glad to meet them in future.” 

‘The sultan commended ‘Alaul Mulk's well-meant advice for its loyalty. Then 
he summoned the great khans and nialiks to his presence and addressed them 
as follows: "You know that ‘Alaul Mulk is a wazir and a wazir-zada. He is a 
well-wisher of mine and has been my counsellor from the time when 1 was 
mafik. He deserves the wizarat (ministership) by right, though owing to his 
corpulence I have only given him the kotwalship. At this moment he has ex¬ 
pressed some strong views and brought forward lucid arguments to dissuade me 
from joining battle with the Mughals. I wish to give him my answer in the 
presence of you all, for you are the pillars of my government.” 

‘“Alaul Mulk!" continued the sultan, turning towards the kotwal, ‘‘You are 
an old and faithful servant. You lay claim to the wizarat of the state and to 
wisdom. Now hear from me, your patron and your king, the judgment that is 
wise and true. There is a well-known saying: ‘One cannot steal a camel and 
escape in darkness.’ Neither can one retain the empire of Delhi by following 
such advice as yours—by shunning war and seeking refuge behind the camel's 
backs. It would be unbeocming for me to avoid battle by deceit or fraud. 
Contemporaries as well as posterity will laugh at my beard if I act on your 
advice, specially when my enemies have marched two thousand karohs from 
their own country and challenged me to a combat beneath the Delhi tower. On 
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an occasion like this you ask me to act like a coward, to send my camels in 
front, while 1 sit, like a hen or a duck on her eggs, hatching schemes by which 
my enemy may be subdued. To whom will 1 be able to show my lace, it 1 
acted thus? With what manliness will I be able to go into my baram again/ 
Ot what account will 1 remain to the people of my country? How wal my 
bravery and courage keep my turbulent people in obedience? Happen what may, 
tomorrow i will move from here (SirO to the plain ot Kill and hght Qutiugn 
Khwaja and his men till it is clear to which of us two god grunts victory and 
success. 

'“Alaul jMu.k! 1 have given you the kotwalship ot Delhi and entrusted the 
city, the haram and the treasury to your care. It is your duty to kiss the keys 
of the treasury and the gates and lay them before the victor, whoever he may 
be, and serve him faithluliy. But do you not, with all your wisdom and ex¬ 
perience, see that war could only have been avoided by diplomacy before the 
enemy had surrounded us. But when he comes before me with such an army, 
1 have no other alternative, no other plan, but straightway to knock him down 
and, at the risk of my own life, to take the breath out of his body with the 
blows of my axe and swo'd and spear. The household tales you tell me arc 
of no use in the market-place. Subtle things, which may be nicely told on the 
four yards of a clean carpet at home, are inappropriate on the field of battle, 
where a stream of blood has to flow from both sides. As to the plans you have 
thought of for stopping the Mughal invasions, 1 will hear them the day after 
the battle is over and 1 have discharged its duties. You are a learned man and 
the son of a learned man. By all means tell me everything that comes to yout 
mind concerning this problem.” 

‘ ‘T am an old servant”, ‘Alaul Mulk replied, “and I have never hesitated in 
placing my views before your majesty.” 

‘ “You are a faithful man", the sultan assured him, “and I have taken your 
well-meant advice in proper spirit. But the situation before us is one in which 
discretion has to be thrown to the wind, and there is no course for us but to risk 
our lives and offer battle, to draw our swords and fall upon the enemy.” 

'Alaul Mulk kissed the sultan’s hands in farewell. He than returned to Delhi 
and closed ail entrances except the Badaun Gate. Young and old in the city 
were seized with dismay and lifted up their hands in prayer. 

‘Sultan ‘Aiauddin marched with the army of Islam from Siri to Kill and 
encamped there. Qutlugh Khwaja also came forward and encamped opposite. 
People were struck with amazement and wonder, for in no previous generation 
or age had armies so large opposed each other in battle. Both armies were 
arrayed in order and stood waiting for the engagemenr to commence. Zafar 
Khan, the commander of the right wing, and his amirs drew their swords, rushed 
fo'ward and fell upon the enemy. The Mughals were unable to withstand the 
onslaught; they broke and fled and the army of Islam followed in pursuit. 
Zafar Khan, the Rustam of his generation, continued the chase; with the blows 
of his sword he made them fly before him, while he cut off their heads. He 
pursued them for eighteen karohs. The Mughals were .so frightened that they 
could not distinguish their bridles from the crupper of their saddles and had 
not the courage to turn back. But Ulugh Khan, who commanded the left wing 
and had many amirs and a large army, did not stir from his place. He hated 
Zafar Khan and would not move forward to help him. 

‘Now the accursed Targhi with his tuman had been placed in ambush as a 
reserve. His Mughals climbed the trees and discovered that no horsemen (from 
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ihc army of Delhi) were moving forward to support 2^far Khan. As soon as he 
lound this out, larghi attacked Zafar Khan Irom behind and sur.-ounded him 
on ad sides w.th a ring ot Mughal forces. Zafar Khan was liaiied with a shower 
ot arrowa and unhorsed. But the brave hero, though on foot, continued to 
iignt; he took out his arrows from his quiver and brought down a Mughal at 
every shot. At that moment Qutiugh Khwaju sent him a message: "Come to 
me. 1 will take you to my father, who will raise you to a higher dignity than 
the king ot Delhi has done.” But Zafar paid no attention to his oiler. Qutiugh 
Khwaja tried to capture him alive, but us this proved impossible, the Mughuls 
attacked him from all sides and he was martyreu. Then they slew his amirs, 
wounded his elephants and killed the elephant-dnvers. 

"the increasing darkness saved the Mughals that night. But Zafar Khan's 
attack had tilled their hearts with terror; they tied trom the battie-held in the 
early hours ot the morning and did not pitch their tents again till they had 
marched thirty karohs from Delhi. Then by marches of twenty karohs, and 
without resting at any stage, they reached their own frontier. But they Iremem* 
bered Zaiar Khan's attack years. "It must have seen Zafar Khun", they would 
say whenever their cattle refused to drink water. An army so large never came 
again to give battle in the suburbs ot Delhi.' (Ziyauddin Barani, tarikh-i Finiz 
bhahi, I'eiMan text, pages 254-61) 

Ferishta does not add anything substantial to Barani's narrative: 'Towards 
the end ot the same year, Qutiugh Khwaja, son of Dawa Khan, came from 
Mawaraun Nahr with twenty tumans ot Mughuls, i.e., 200,000 horsemen, resolv¬ 
ed upon the conquest of Hindustan. After crossing the river Sind (Indus), he 
considered the towns and villages on his route as belonging to himself and 
consequently refrained from injuring them. On reaching the bank of the Jumna, 
he laid siege to Delhi. Innumerable people had fled to Delhi from the "new 
city” (Kaiiugarhi) and the surrounding town and villages from fear of the 
Mughals; the crowd was such that in the mosques, markets, streets and quarters 
of the city there was no place either to sit or stand. Men were sick of the 
overcrowding; the prices of all things ruse exorbitantly as the roads for bring¬ 
ing corn and provisions were closed. Sultan 'Alauddin summoned his maliks 
and amirs and began to get his army ready. Some of the amirs, however, were 
against giving battle; they urged ^that the army of Hindustan was weak and 
hinted that war was a doubtful business, which may have either of two results. 
The emperor refused to accept their advice. “It does not become famous kings 
to shun war and battle”, he replied. 

‘Consequently, entrusting the safety of the city, the haram and the treasury 
lo the kotwal, ‘Alaul Mulk, and closing all entrances except the Badaun Gate, 
'Alauddin marched out of Delhi with imperial pomp. He had, according to the 
correct narrative, 300,000 horses and 2,700 elephants. The two armies beat their 
driims and arranged their ranks on the plain of Kili. Never since the elevation 
of the Muslim standard in India, had armies so large met each other in battle; 
nor have they since then till now, a.h. 1015. In short, the Second Alexander 
placed his army in order of battle. The right wing was entrusted to Hizhabrud- 
din Zafar Khan, one of the greatest generals of the day, who held the territories 
of the Punjab, Samana and Multan. The left wing was assigned to the Sultan’s 
brothers, Ulugh Khan and Rpkn Khan, while the emperor, with Nusrat Khan, 
took charge of the centre with 12,000 young and brave horsemen and many 
flerce elephants. All the imperial oflicers were placed in suitable positions. Zafar 
Khan first attacked the enemy lines in front of him and overthrew them with 
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ihc onslaught of his elephants and the blows of his sharp sword; then he fell on 
the lines tiiut confronted his colleagues and broke them also. The Mughals lell 
dead in heaps in the forest and plain and reduced to helplessness, they took to 
flight. Zafar Khan pursued them for eighteen karohs. But Ulugh Khan, who 
commanded the left wing, was jealous of Zaiar Khan and did not advance to 
support him. Seeing that Zafar Khan had gone forward alone and that no troops 
were auvancing to his heip, tne Turkish leader of the Mughal lett, who had 
lormed an ambush in the way, suddenly came behind Zafar Khan and surround¬ 
ed him on all sides. They wounded his horse, but Zatar Khan, though on foot, 
placed the arrows from his quiver on the ground and shot down a large number 
of the enemy. Qutlugh Khwaja sent him a message; “Come to me and 1 will 
raise you to a position greater than you enjoy." But Zafar Khun did not heed it 
and kept on ihooting his arrows. Qutlugh Khwaja tried to capture him aiive, but 
that having proved impossible, he ordered arrows to be showered on Zafar Khan 
till he was martyred. The amirs of Zafar Khan's army were also slain. Qutlugh 
Khwaja was so frightened by the Hindi attack that he did not draw his bridle 
till he hud marched thirty karohs on that very day; then by continuous marches 
he moved on to his own country. Zafar Khan's courage and generalship be¬ 
came proverbial among the Mughals, and if one horse refused to drink, they 
would remark that it nad seen Zafar Khun. The emperor, who was afraid of 
Zafar Khan, considered his martyrdom a second victory, and returned from 
Kili to the city, where he gave himself up to rejoicings and pleasures. Those who 
had behaved bravely in the battle were rewarded with robes of honour and 
promoted in the service, but an amir, who had fled to Delhi from the camp, 
was paraded through the streets of the city on an ass.’ 

11. Invasion of Soldi 

I'o ‘Aluuddin's dislike of Zufar Khun, wc may also attribute Khusrau's omis¬ 
sion oi another struggle with the Mughals, which took place some time before 
the invasion of Qutlugh Khwaja. Tn the same year that Ulugh Khan and Nusrat 
Khan were sent to Gujarat, Zafar Khan was despatched against Siwistan (Seh- 
wan), which had been captured by Saldi and his brother and other Mughals. 
Zafar Khan invested the fort of Siwistan with a large army and made a way 
into it with the blows of his axe, sword, juvelih and spear. No maghribis, mun- 
janiqs or iradas were brought into action; no pasheb or sorgaf was constructed; 
and though the Mughals from within shot such a shower of arrows on all sides, 
that even the birds of the air could not go near the fort, yet Zafar Khan cap¬ 
tured it with his sword and axe; Saldi and his brother and all the other Mughals 
with their women and children were sent in yokes and chains to Delhi. Thi» 
exploit established Zafar Khan's prestige in the public mind and ‘Alauddin 
began to look askance at his generalship and fearless courage, which showed that 
a second Rustam had appeared in Hindustan. Ulugh Khan, whose achievement 
(the conquest of Gujarat) had been surpassed, also conceived a hatred for 
Zafar Khan. This year Zafar Khan held the territory of Samana. ‘Alauddin, 
who was extremely jealous by nature, was thinking of getting rid of him in one 
of two ways either by showering favours on him and sending him to Lakh- 
nauti with several thousand horses, so that he may seize that territory and send 
the Sudan's elephants and tribute from there or by having him poisoned or 
blinded.* (Barani, Persian Text.pp. 253-4.) 

Ferishta adds little to the above account. He calls the Mughal leader Chaldi 
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and says that the Mughal captives sent to Delhi, apart from the women and 
chltdren, numbered seventeen hundred. 

Hi. Invasion of Tatuhi 

‘No sooner had sultan ‘Aiauddin returned (from Chilor), than the Mughal 
oaiiger arose once more. Ihe Mughals in Mawaraun Nahr heard that Suiuin 
‘Aiauddin had gone to lay siege to a distant fort and that there were no troops 
in Delhi. Targhi co.lccted twelve tumans ot horse and by forced marches' reached 
Delhi before he was expected. In the same year, when ‘Aiauddin hud marched 
to Chitor, Malik Fakhruddin Jauna, the Dad-bek-i Hazrai and Muiik Chajju, 
nephew of Nusrat Khan and governor of Kara, had been sent to Arangal 
with the amirs and horse and foot of Hindustan. But when they reached 
Arangal, it begun to ruin in torrents, and harassed by the rainy season, the 
army of Hindustan could achieve nothing there. Towards the beginning of 
the winter, it returned to Hindustan, greatly reduced in numbers. It hud 
lost all its baggage. The army of SuUun ‘Aiauddin had also lost its baggage 
at the foot ot the Chitor fort in the .siege operations and the ram. 

‘The sultan had not been in Delhi for a month, no muster of the troops 
hud been held and the maienai lost had not been replaced, when Targhi, all 
of a sudden, arrived with thirty or forty thousand horsemen and encamped 
on the bank of the Jumna. The people of the c.ty, ihe.eforc, found their 
communications with the outside world cut oil. '1 he condition of Sultan 
‘Aluuddin’s army was pathetic. The sultan, as explained above, did not get 
suilicient time to replace the horses and inMerial he had lost at Chitor. Malik 
Fakhruddin Jauna returned to Hindustan after losing his army and its material 
in Warangal, and as the Mughals had so encamped as to close all the roads, 
no horse or foot from the army of Hindustan could reach the city. At Multan, 
Dipalpur and Samana there was no force strong enough to break through 
the Mughal lines and join the sultan at Siri. The army ui Hindustan was 
summoned, but as the Mughals had captured all the forts, it was compelled 
to remain at Koil (Ai gaih) and Barran (Bulandshahr). 

‘Sultan Aiauddin, therefore, came out of the city with the few troops he 
had and encamped at Siri. He laid aside all thought ot open battle and dug 
a trench round his camp; on the outer side of the trench he constructed a 
wooden defence of stakes made from the doors of the houses of Delhi in 
order to prevent the Mughals from H^reaking into his camp. He ordered 
the garrison to be watchful and awake; they were to keep an armed guard 
at the trenches, so that the Mughals may not be able to cross them, and five 
armed elephants were made to stand in the trench of every detachment. The 
Mughals swarmed round the camp and wished to make a sudden assault on 
the sultan's army. Never before hud the Mughal danger been so great in 
Delhi as in this year, and if Targhi had remained for another month, there 
was a great likelihood that the citizens, growing sick of the situation, would 
have submitted (to him). The Mughal danger weighed heavily on all hearts; 
no water, grass or wood could be brought to the city from outside, and the 
tw'avan routes of the corn merchants had been closed. The Mughal horsemen 
came to the Chautra-i Subhani, Muri and Kudhi; they often alighted on the 
embankment of the royal (Shamsi) tank, where they held their drinking parties, 
and sold the corn and provisions of ‘Alauddin's stores at a very cheap rate. 
This prevented an excessive scarcity of corn in the city. TWo or three slur- 
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mishes took place between the mounted foraging parties of the two armies, 
but neither side gained a decisive victory, lhank God! the accursed Targhi 
aid not succeed in breaking into the sultan's camp and annihilating his army. 
/<\itcr two months the prayers of the helpless (were heard by the almighty) 
and Targhi collected his spoils and retired to his own land. 

‘Ihis deliverance of the city and the army of Islam from the Mughals 
appeared a strange thing to experienced men. The Mughals had come at the 
proper time and in suliicient numbers to capture the city; they had closed 
all roads, for the entrance of soldiers and provisions; the sultan's army had 
no equipment and no reinforcements could reach it; and yet the Mughals 
were unable to overcome or prevail.’ {Barani, pp. 299-302.) 

Ferishta, who contents himself with summarising Barani, is pleased to add: 
'1 he sultan, in his excessive anxiety, appealed to Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia. 
lhat very night, it is said, Targhi, who had beseiged Delhi lor two months, 
was overpowered by a strange terror and retreated in haste—^an action lor which 
no material reasons can be found. The people of Delhi considered it to be 
the result of the Shaikh’s intervention and numbered it among his miracles.' 
I'arghi’s apparent success, it must not be forgotten, had been due to the rapidity 
of his movem.:nts. ‘Alauddin’s defence of Siri for two months must have 
given the amir a of the Doab and the Punjab time to collect their forces. It is 
diflicult to explain the ‘strange terror' that took possession of Targhi's mind, 
but his communications were in danger and he may not have felt himself 
strong enough to meet the forces which were sure, sooner or later, to march 
to: the relief of Delhi from all sides. 


Appendix C 

Chronology of Important Expeditions 

[The conversion of dates from the Hijra to the Christian Era is based on 
Cunningham's Book of Indian Eras. Appendices C and D have been com¬ 
piled by my friend, Mr. Saed Zaman, m.a.J 

1. Accession of Jalaluddin Rhalji—^June 1290. 

2. Rebellion of Malik Chujju, battle of Kula'ibnugar; Malik ‘Alauddin Khalji 
appointed governor of Kara-Manikpur (Allahabad)—1291. 

3. ‘Alauddin plundeis Bhilsa—1294. 

4. Malik Alauddin marches to Devagir without the sultan's permission; 
Rair'i Deva’s submission; ‘Alauddin returns with the spoils—winter of 1295-96. 

5. Assassination of Sultan Jalaluddin on the bank of the Ganges near Kara, 19 
Inly 1796; ‘Alauddin is proclaimed emperor and marches on Delhi—rainy season, 
t96. 

6. Ulugh Khan and Zafar sent to Multan; siege of Multan; Arkali Khan 
and Ruknuddin Ibrahim submit and are imprisoned—^winter of 1296*97. 

7. Invasion of Kadar; Ulugh Khan sent against the Mughals; Battle of 
larun-Manjur, 6 February 1298. 

8. Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan conquer Gujarat and Cambay; Bhim Deo 
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is defeated and his haram captured; revolt of the ‘New Muslims* while the 
army was returning—winter of 1299-1300, 

9. Zafar Khan recaptures Siwistan tSehwan)’ Saldi and his Mughats are 
brought captive to Delhi—winter of 1299-1300. 

10. Invasion of Qutiugh Khwaja; battle of Kili—1300. 

11. ‘Alauddin besieges Ranthambhor--summer of 1301; Akat Khan attempts 
to assassinate the emoeror at Tilpat; rebellions of Umar and Mangu in Badaun 
.•nd Oudh and of Haji Maula in Delhi; fall of Ranthambhor—29 June 1301. 
The rebellions during the seipe led ‘Alauddin and his council to nrnmulpate 
a series of administrative reforms for the suppression of rebellions, the better 
government of the country and the reo’-ganisation of the revenue system. 

12. ‘Alauddin marches to Chitor and lays siege to the fort; fall of the fort— 
25 August 1303. 

13. Malik Fakhruddin Jauna is sent by way of Bengal to Arangal but returns 
to the Doab after losing his men and material —1303. 

14. Tarphi. the Mughal, marches from Mawaraun Nahr; Sultan ‘Alfniddin 
'•ntrenches his camp at Siri—winter of 1303-4. The retreat of Tarehi was 
followed by the famous economic regulations, which kept prices stable and 
enabled ‘Alauddin to muster an armv of 450,000. The forts on the route of 
the Mughals were repaired and garrisoned. 

15. Invasion of Ali Beg, Tartaq and Targhi; battle of Amroha -30 December 
1305. 

16. Conquest of Malwa; defeat of Kuka Pardhan; Ainul Mulk Multani captures 
Mandu—24 November 1305. 

17. Invasions of K.-mak. T'^bal and Tai Bu -probably the winter of 1306-7. 
but authorities differ and give no exact dates. fSee note at the end of Chap. Ill.) 

18. Camoaign of Arangal—the armv is absent from Delhi from 31 n'*cemb“r 
1309 to 10 June 1310: the Malik Naib reaches Deogir. December 28; .Siec'* of 
Araneal commences. 19 January ■ 1310; the imnerialists canture the outer fort 
of mud—6 February 1310: Submission of I.addar Deo; the army starts from 
Arangal with its spoils --20 March 1310. 

19. ‘Alauddin starts for Siwana—10 June; 1310; fall of the fort, probably 19 
August 1310. 

20. Kamaluddin Gurg reduces Jalore—1310, 

?1. Campaipns of Ma'abar and Dhur Samandar—the army is absent from 
Delhi from 20 November 1310 to 30 October 1311; Siege of Dhur Samandar 
fDwara Samudra)— 11 and 12 February 1311. 

22. The Malik Naib invades Deogir— probably winter of 1314 and 1315 
Parani refers to this invasion, but no detailed record of it has been given by 
any of the Kha’ji historians. 

23. Death of Sultan ‘Alauddin. 3 February 1315 (4 January 1316). 
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Appendix D 


CONCORDANCE OF DATES 

Table 1 

First day of the Hizra era 

Corresponding date of the Christian era 

696 



30 October 1296. 

697 



19 October 1297. 

698 



9 October 1298. 

699 



28 September 1299. 

700 



16 September 1300. 

701 



6 September 1301. 

702 



26 August 1302. 

703 



15 August 1303. 

704 



4 August 1304. 

705 



24 July 1305. 

706 



13 July 1306. 

707 



3 July 1307. 

708 



21 June 1308. 

709 



11 June 1309. 

710 



31 May 1310. 

711 



20 May 1311. 

Table 11 

Hijra era 



Christian era 

19th Rabi II 

695. 


25 February 1296. 

28th Rajab 

695. 


4 May 1296. 

16th Ramazan 

695. 


19 July 1296. 

22nd Zil Hijjah 

695. 


23 October 1296. 

22nd Rabi II 

697. 


6 February 1298. 

20th Jamadi I 

699. 


10 February 1300. 

3rd Zi.qa‘d 

700. 


29 June 1301. 

11th Muharram 

703. 


25 August 1303. 

5th Jamadi T 

705. 


24 November 1305. 

12th Jamadi II 

705. 


30 December 1305. 

19th Ramazan 

706. 


24 March 1307. 

25th Jamadi I 

709. 


31 October 1309. 

19th Jamadi II 

709. 


24 November 1309. 

26th Rajab 

709. 


30 December 1309. 

16th Sha'ban 

709. 


20 January 1310. 

11th Muharram 

710. 


10 June 1310. 

26th Jamadi 11 

710. 


20 November 1310. 

13th Ramazan 

710. 


3 February 1311. 

17th Ramazan 

710. 


7 February 1311. 

23rd Ramazan 

710. 


13 February 1311. 

5th Zi-qa‘d 

710. 


26 March 1311. 

nth Zl-qa‘d 

710. 


1 April 1311. 

15th Zi-qa*d 

710. 


5 April 1311. 

4th Zil Hijjah 

710. 


24 April 1311. 

14th Jamadi 11 

711. 


30 October 1311. 





MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ 

It is untoctunate that no medieval or modern historian has either 
iriven an interpretation of Muhammad bin T^iphhiq’s measures or 
succeeded in reconciling the obvious contradictions of his character 
and policv. The great sultan was not unaware of the misunderstan¬ 
dings and suspicions bv which he had been pursued throughout his 
career and, like manv educated Muslim kings, he wrote an account 
of his reign with his own hand. The invaluable volume, which 
would have explained the whole mystery to us, has perished, or, as 
is more likelv, it has been intentionallv destroyed. But four or five 
pages have escaped the hand of the despoiler and mav be seen ap¬ 
pended to a beautiful volume of the Tahaqni-i Nasiri in the British 
Museum. Unless the autobioffraphv of Muhammad bin Tughluq i-/ 
found, we will have to relv on the Tarikh-i Finiz Shahi of Maulana 
Zivauddin Barani for the most detailed account of his reimi. And 
Barani, thoueh conscientious and scrupulouslv honest in his state¬ 
ment of facts, repeatedlv confesses his inabilitv to understand the 
sultan, ^vhose character and outlook were radically different from 
his own. Barani was a religious fanatic while Muhammad bin 
Tughluq believed in toleration. Barani had an unshakable faith in 
caste and birth, in Saivids and high-placed Turkish officials and 
Hindu rajas who could trace their pedigree to the sun and the moon. 
He held the vile canaille in contempt and considered its suppression 
the end-all and be-all of every government. Muhammad Inn 
Tughhui was a man of the people. He had ri.sen from the ranks to 
the highest offices in the state after a chequered civil and militarv 
career, during which he had devoted his leisure hours to .self-im¬ 
provement through philosophic studies. A friend of heretics, revolu¬ 
tionists and dreamers, Muhammad bin Tughluq was none the less 
acc^iiaintcd with 6verv clptsiil of the tidiniiiistratfve niachinc Qnd it 
was impo.ssible for his subordinates to ignore his commands. He 
was every inch a soldier as well, and the rebels of his day found 
him a terrible opponent on the field of battle. His most inexcusable 
sin, from Barani’s point of view was that he insisted on placing his 

trust in men, who like himself, had made their mark through sheer 
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merit and hard work. Of the ministers and officers who could claim 
the sultan’s confidence, not one had a jrentleman for his father. “He 
raised Najba, the low-horn son of a singer”, declares Barani in dis¬ 
gust, “to a rank superior to that of maliks and appointed him to the 
frovernorship of Guiarat, Multan and Badaun. Similarly, Aziz 
Khiimmar and his brother, Firoz the barber, Manka the cook. Masud 
the vintner, Laddha the gardener, and many other germs of worth¬ 
lessness were ennobled and given hieh offices and territories. Shaikh 
Babu, the bastard son of a weaver, was honourably admitted to the 
circle of the sultan’s friends and his status was raised in the eves of 
men. Pera, the irardener. the lowest and meanest of all men in Hind 
and Sind, was entnisted with the ministry of revenue and nlaced 
above the heads of maliks, amirs and governors. Kishen Tndri. the 
meanest of mortals, was appointed govemor of Awadh, Muqbil, a 
slave of Ahmad Avaz and in charncter and appearance a disgrace to 
fhe race of slaves, was entrusted the province of Guiarat, which had 
hitherto been placed in the charpe of great khans and wazirs.” 

Except when it meant a defiance of his administrative orders. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq could tolerate every variety of OT)inion and 
as he explains in the surviving pages of his autobiography, he had 
himself gone over from traditional orthodoxy to philosonhic doubt 
and from philosophic doubt to rational faith. He not onlv tolerated 
Barani, but actually employed him as a courtier for seventeen vears. 
On two occasions, as he tells. Barani venbired to give Muhammad 
bin Tughluq some learned advice based on old Persian tales. Tlie 
sultan was to abdicate and give himself to hunting and pleasure. 
Muhammad refused to budge an inch. He would either put the 
country right or perish in the attempt. Barani, as became a courtier, 
never ventured on the delicate topic again. But when Sultan 
Muhamniad died, Firuz Shah dismissed Barani Malik Maobul Khan- 
i Tahan. a converted Hindu captive who was all-powerful in the new 
reign, felt he had no need of a man of Barani’s ideas. So the poor 
historian, after drawing a comfortable salary for seventeen vears. 
had to ioin the ranks of the unemployed, and was forced to eke out 
his li'^eh’hood bv copying manuscripts and other odd fobs. Even if 
he found enoiu^h work it could not have brought him more than four 
to six copper coins a dav. But work was not always to be had; and 
while his style became more expressive and his tongue more bitte»', 
his physical powers liegan to fail him. His pathetic apneals to 
Finiz Shah for employment or pension, went unheard; and having 
despaired of all hope from the king, Barani turned fiercely against 
the dead. Wliy did God condemn him to dishonour in his old age? 
Muhammad bin Tughlutj was to blame. Barani, his servant, was a 
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partaker of his sins for he had never summoned up sufficient courage 
to wean the sultan from his sinful ways. And the more he pondered 
over the past, the more sinful did the ways of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq and his officers appear. "Some of us (courtiers), who had 
dabbled in books and possessed some ennobling knowledge, started 
quarrelling with each other and traitors that we were—in our desire 
to retain his favour, we never ventured to explain to him how irrqligi- 
ous his punishments were ... From greed of tankwi and jitals and 
from love of honour and promotion we refrained from speaking the 
truth and became partners in his sinful deeds. I cannot speak of the 
feelings of others but for mvself, I have suffered no end of hard¬ 
ships. As a punishment for what T said and did. T haA'e been con¬ 
demned in my old age to povertv and distress and have lost the con¬ 
fidence of ever\’one in this world. I do not know what will be mv 
fate in the next world and what punishments are awaiting me. 
Whatever honour or material gain have been mv lot in life, T re¬ 
ceived from Sultan Muhammad bin Tu"hlun. Tie gave me rewards 
and presents such as I had never obtained before and am not likelv 
to obtain again even in mv dreams.” 

Muhammad bin Tughluq was a bom fighter. TTis conscience did 
not prick him. He was convinced to the last of the righteousness of 
his faith and of the soundness of his administrative measures. And 
the hour of death dM not find him wanting in resolution or in a 
sense of humour. He threw aside without reluctance the crown 
worn for so manv vears and with a smile and a verse on his lips, he 
spurred his horse to the realm bevond. For Barani, however, a 
different end was in store. He had made compromises with his 
conscience and his conscience began to retaliate. Its debilitating 
effects were aggravated bv loneliness, povertv and want. Visions of 
the terrible Satans, anti-Christs with whom he had rubbed shoulders 
before Sultan Muhammad’s throne kept haunting his imagination. 
“When Sultan Muhammad found that his orders were not executed 
as efficientlv as he desired, he was incited to greater wrath. He 
punished the people and cut them down like weeds and herbs. 
There were manv wretches—the like of them have not been created 
from the time of Adam till todav—readv to slaughter the Musalmans 
at his orders. Even Ilajjaj bin Yusuf did not deserve to l>e enrolled 
among their servants and slaves. Such were—^Zain Banda, Mukhta- 
siil Mulk, Yusuf Bughra, Khalil, son of the Chief Ink-stand Bearer: 
Muhammad Najib, the wretched Nihawandi prince; Qaranfal, the 
swordsman; the accursed Aiba; Mnjir Abu Raja, thousands of curses 
upon him; the son of the O^^zi Gujarat Ansari; and the three rascally 
sons of Tbanesari. The killing of Musalmgps was their only occupa- 

ps(n)—18 
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tion in life. By God, I am sure if a score of Prophets had been 
handed over to Zain Banda, Yusuf Bughra or the accursed Khalil to 
be put to death, they would not have allowed a night to elapse be¬ 
fore accomplishing their full purpose.” 

Nevertheless Barani was too honest to resort to mis-statements of 
facts. His conscience, whatever its other shortcomings, always in¬ 
cited him to speak the truth and the whole truth. But he was an 
old man, harassed by the anxiety of earning his daily bread. He 
composed his history, probably from the notes of current events he 
had been jotting down for vears. There are, consequently, many 
omissions in the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. Barani also assumes the exis¬ 
tence of other works now extinct and consequently omits or sum¬ 
marises facts which other authors had described in detail. But 
Barani’s interpretation of facts is correct in nine cases out of ten. 
Personal disappointment and religious prepossessions prevented him 
from seeing most things in their proper perspective. The reaction¬ 
ary historian of a revolutionary age, he reconciled his moral evalua¬ 
tion of men and movements by preaching it as a gospel of truth that 
men of ^'irtue and honour—^which for him was synonymous with 
good birth—perish in ignominy, while it is the nature of the ‘revol¬ 
ving sky’ and of ‘ungrateful time’ to lead the wicked to prosperitv 
and power. A historian with such moral convictions inevitably saw 
everything upside down. 

The historian who solves the mystery of Muhammad bin Tughlini 
will, in the first place, have to re-interpret Barani’s facts in a rational 
manner. He will also have to tap the other sources of information 
available. Ibn-i Battuta has to be used with care, but ‘table-talks’ 
of the mystics, if diligently searched, will yield plenty of suggestive 
and useful facts. 

No satisfactory explanation of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s copper 
currency has yet been offered, except the cheap one, that it was a 
foolish enterprise. The Mongol empire had a system of paper cur¬ 
rency which made the transportation of gold and silver from the 
far-flung pro\'inces of tin; cmjiire unnecessarv. A special quality 
of paper seems to have been used and also a sro -ial qualitv of ink 
and a number of the highest officers were required to seal every 
note issued. Imitation was prevented by a series of ruthless laws 
which only the Mongols could inflict or suffer. Under the II Khans, 
Persian financiers anxious to win a cheap popularity by providing 
money from nowhere, often thought of the easy method of glutting 
the market with paper currency without providing for redemption; 
ip one instance at least we are definitely told that a cart-load of 
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printed notes was ready for distribution. But the khans were afraid 
of the effect of such an experience on the stability of the empire and 
it was never tried. 

The Musalmans of Central Asia had learnt the manufacture of 
paper from their Chinese captives in the ninth century; it is con¬ 
ceivable that many secret methods for making peculiar kinds of 
paper and inks still remained a monopoly in the hands of the Chinese 
governments and Muhammad bin Tughliicj had not within his reach 
the apparatus and technical skill required for the manufacture of a 
paper token currency. His intention, moreover, was to issue token 
coins of small designations and in an age when the mass of the peo¬ 
ple were not accustomed to the handling of paper, currencv notes 
of one tanka each would have received short shrift at the hornv 
hands of the Indian peasantry. Unlike the paper currencv of the 
Mongol empire, the token coins of Muhamad bin Tughluq were 
meant for popular use. 

Though no historian seems to have observed the fact, the token 
copper coins issued bv Muhammad bin Tughhuj are often found. 
The metal used seems to be bronze and the superscription is radi¬ 
cally different from that of all other coins of the middle ages. The 
language used is Persian and not Arabic, as was the traditional cus¬ 
tom. While most medieval coins of the baser metals are difficult to 
decipher, in this case special care was taken to make the legend 
legible. The simple custom of superscribing the sultan’s name on 
one side and the caliph’s on the other was discarded in favour of a 
historic description, which leaves no doubt that wc have here the 
sultan’s famous token coins. “Minted tanka\ runs the legend, “cur¬ 
rent during the days of Muhammad bin Tughluq, who hopes ffor 
divine favour). He who obevs the sultan obeys the Lord.” A silver 
coin, in those davs. was known as tanka; a copper or bronze coins 
was known as iifal. Here is a jitfiJ calling iiself a tanka; it must 
therefore have been a token coin. The word, ‘current’, is significant. 
Other coins circulated owing to the value of their metal; this tanka 
owed its value to the power and credit of Muhammad bin Turhluq. 
No other coins of this style or with such a legend was struck in the 
middle ages. 

Barani, indulging in his habitual exaggeration of a Persian writer, 
does not hesitate to declare, that the token coins were struck by 
every Hindu goldsmith in his house and had no more value than 
clods of earth. This poetic fancy in itself imrjossible at a time 
when four or five mans of whent could be obtained for a jitaL 
is modified bv the same writer’s more accurate statement that 
“tho value of the old (silver) coin owing to the great honour it had 
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attained, rose from one to four and one to five”. In other words, 
within the empire where Muhammad bin Tughluq*s farmans ran, 
the token coin depreciated to 20 per cent or 25 per cent of its face 
value. “Outside the empire”, he says, “the bronze (token) coin was 
accepted for its value in metal, one silver tanka being exchanged for 
a hundred tankas of bronze.” The proportion of 1 to 100, it may be 
safely assumed, represents the relative value of bronze and silver; no 
depreciation beyond that was possible. Barani leaves us in no doubt 
that, when the experiment failed, Muhammad bin Tughluq noblv 
redeemed his promise. "With unlimited wrath in his heart, Muhnm- 
mad bin Tughluq issued a farman ordering every one who had a 
l>ronze tanka to bring it to the treasury, where a silver tanka would 
be given to him in return.” ^Vhy did a ruler who was so scnipulous 
in redeeming his pledge, fail to guard against so obvious a trick as 
the imitation of his token currency? No punishments for the manu¬ 
facturing and uttering of false coins had l)een laid down and Muham¬ 
mad bin Tiighhirj. generally so readv to use his sword against those 
responsible for the failure of his policy, seems in this case to have 
allow(;d every one to go scot-free. Was there some peculiarity in 
the composition of the metal upon which he relied to prevent the 
imitation of his token but which his subjects, nevertheless, succeeded 
in discovering? Even if the false coin was sufficiently like the tnie 
coin to deceive a bonafide holder, it would be impossible to separate 
the two after they had got into circulation and manv perfectly inno¬ 
cent persons would ha^’e suffered bv any attempt to separate them. 
A chemical examination of the token tanka may bring some curious 
features to light. 

No measure of Muhammad bin Tughluq excited greater hostility 
and opposition among his conU'inporaries than the change of capital 
from Delhi to Devagiri. Of course, he had to be obeyed. Barani 
condemns it; Ferishta praises Devagiri but is not prepared to defend 
the change of capital. The "table-talks” of the mvstics represent 
the sultan a.s a ruthless tvrant and give in detail the hardships en¬ 
tailed bv the measure. And \ et as future history showed, there was 
no step ill which Muhammad bin Tughluq. from his own viewnoint, 
was indubitabK’ right. It has been some time sought to deVud 
Muhammad on the ground that Devagiri was a central place and 
that it was not possible to govern the Deccan from Delhi. Such an 
argument, however, cuts both wavs. If the Deccan could not be 
governed from Delhi, neither could Hindustan be governed from 
Devagiri. It is not likely that Muhammad bin Tughluq overlooked 
such an elementary fact. The condition of Delhi was highly arti¬ 
ficial; thrcefourt|i5 of its enormous population depended, directly or 
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indirectly, on the government for its livelihood. If Miiliammad bin 
Tughluq had removed the seat of government to Devagiri, tlic popu¬ 
lation of Delhi would have starved; and face to face with starvation 
it would have insisted on electing anotlier king. So the government 
and the citizens of Delhi had to be transported togetlier. But why 
remove the capital at all? The ‘table-talks* and histories of the my¬ 
stics give us some clue to the sultan’s real motive. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq knew the Deccan better tlian any of his 
contemporaries. Malik Kalur, in the course of four succ'essful cam¬ 
paigns, had plundered tlie richest temples of the South and com¬ 
pelled most of the rajas to accept die overlordship of Delhi; but 
Alauddin, acting on the same and sensible advice of Alaul Mulk, the 
fat and wise kotwal of Delhi, had refused to annex a bigha of land. 
The southern rajas were deprived of all the jewels they had collected 
‘star by star’ from the time of Vikramaditv a, but their territories 
were returned to them with the diplomatic suggestion that they 
were welcome to make up for the loss by plundering their neigh¬ 
bours. It was not the habit of the Khalji autocrat to undertake more 
than he could very safel)’ perforin. Mubarak Shah after his acces¬ 
sion entirely changed the Deccan policv. lie not only overthrew 
the Yadavas of Devagiri but established Ids administration over their 
territory, which was distributed among a large number of petty 
officers, known as the amiran-i sadah or commanders of one hundred, 
who were expected to collect the revenue and keep the population 
quiet. It was a brittle and rickety administration. There was only 
a thin sprinlding of Muslim population in Gujarat, Rajputana and 
Malwa. In Devagiri there waS no Muslim population whatsoever, 
except the officers and their men. To the south, cast and west of 
Devagiri there were powerful Hindu chiefs, who had lost their pre¬ 
stige but not their power; a union of their forces could have any day 
driven the weak forces of the empire pellmell beyond the Vindhyas, 
and the hold of Delhi over Gujarat and Malwa, conquered so lately 
by Sultan ‘Alauddin, would have also lieen endangered. But the 
fateful dice had lieen cast. Muhammad bin Tughluq was driven to 
the conclusion that position of Devagiri would never be secure so 
long as the kingdom of Warangal was allowed to exist. He led an 
expedition against Warangal during his father s nu'gn and tasted the 
bitterness of failure His second attempt, however, was successful 
and Warangal, like Devagiri, was entrusted to the sadah amirs. 

Still the situation was anything but satisfactory. Foreign govern¬ 
ment—a government of the South by the North—^was as intolerable 
to the sadah amirs of the empire as to the Hindu population whom 
they were expected to control. Everyone saw that it could not last 
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beyond a decade; the forces of opposition were too strong. The suc¬ 
cess of Islam in India, moreover, depended on its becoming tho¬ 
roughly indigenous. Shihabuddin (Mu'izzuddin) and the Slave kings 
(Turkish sultans) had succeeded in Hindustan owing to two great 
movements! The Mongol invasion of Central Asia and Persia had 
driven a large number of Muslim refugees to India who settled in 
the country for good. At the same time the Chishti and Suhrawardi 
mystic orders {silsilahs) with their super-military discipline had carried 
on an extensive religious propaganda in every village and town of 
Hindustan, and their efforts had brought a considerable minority of 
pure Indians within the fold of Islam. This minority of gardeners, 
cooks, barbers, and other ‘germs of worthlessness’, which Barani de¬ 
tested, naturally stood for that social democracy which is the finest 
contribution of Islam to India and gave to the empire of Delhi the 
strength it needed. Unless something like this happened in the Deccan 
also—unless by deportation or conversion, an indigenous Muslim 
population was created there—the breeze of the first Hindu reaction 
would sweep everything aside. Muhammad bin Tughluq, who com¬ 
bined the bull-dog tenacity of Muizzuddin Ghuri with the far-sighted 
tolerance of Shaikh Faridnddin, to whose school he belonged, grimly 
made up his mind to accomplish the task. The population of Delhi 
was there, living comfortably beneath his nose; it was a fine social 
and economic unit for a southern capital and he would take it there. 
But this was not enough. Unless an extensive propaganda was under¬ 
taken and centres of Muslim social and religious culture were estab¬ 
lished in the Deccan, his scheme would fail. The mystic also had to be 
transported for the purpose of preaching and propaganda. But would 
they obey? 

But men of religion among the Musalmans were then divided int(» 
two different and somewhat hostile groups—^the ahl-i shariat or 
’priests' who believed in salvation through the performance of reli¬ 
gious practices and the ahl-i tariqat or ‘mystics’ {sufis) who believed 
in spiritual culture. With the former Muhammad bin Tughluq’s rela¬ 
tions were always hostile. He hated them for their erroneous interpre¬ 
tations of the shariat', he despised them for their worldliness; and he 
persecuted them for trying to dominate the policy of the state. With 
the ‘mystics’, however, his relations were more intimate. He was a 
disciple of Shaikh Alauddin, grandson of Shaikh Faridnddin of Aju- 
dhan, and had been brought up in the atmosphere of the Chishti 
sUsilah. Tradition, not well-authenticated, asserts that he used to 
frequent the khanqah *of Shaikh Nizamiidclin Auliya; and the credit 
of having constructed a mausoleum over that saint’s tomb certainly 
belongs to him. The Devagiri scheme nevertheless, created plenty of 
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iriction. Muhammad bin Tughluq claimed that the head of tlie state 
had a right to the allegiance of the ‘mystic’s’ as ‘m)'stics’, and that he 
could issue to them orders superior even to those of their pir or master. 
One of the most important of these orders used the allocation of 
spiritual dominion or walayat, i.e. the sphere of a my stic’s propa¬ 
ganda. The disciple had to go wherever his master ordered and work 
according to his directions. It was thus that Shaikh Mu'inudihn of 
Ajmer and his successors had succeeded in spreading the tentacles of 
tlieir organisation over Hindustan. Muhammad bin Tughluq thought 
that there was a congestion of mystics in the Punjab and the Doab, 
while they were badly needed in the distant provinces, and particu¬ 
larly in the Deccan. The Chishti m) stics, on the other hand, considered 
the government an embodiment of sin, and of the worldliness which 
they detested. “Can a qazi-—a servant of the state—really say his 
prayers?” Shaikh Jalaluddin of Tabriz had asked; and even Shaikh 
Nizamuddin, the most tolerant of them, had summarily broken with 
a friend, who owing to the appeals of his starving family had hesitated 
before refusing Sultan Alauddin's ofifer of the governorship of Awadh. 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s new claim led to a protracted struggle. 
He began by requesting the chief mystics or shaikhs to enter his ser¬ 
vice. Maulana Alamuddiu and some descendants of Shaikh Faridnd- 
din acceded to his wishes, but the majority of the influential mystics 
refused the employment offered. The sultan retaliated by asking them 
to come to his durbars or to his dinner and made it clear that the 
slightest assumption of superiority on their part would be met with 
condign punishments. They came but only after they had made it 
clear that were reluctantly obeying superior brute force. Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Munawwar, grandson of Shaikh Jama! Hansawi, who lived 
quietly by the side of his ancestors grave, was one day surprised by 
a visit from Hasan, an imperial officer, accompanied by a body of 
soldiers. “You are wanted by the sultan”, Hasan informed him. "Have 
I any choic'e in the matter?” “No,” replied Hasan, “I have been order¬ 
ed to take you (to Delhi).” “God be praised”, the Shaikh replied, “I 
do not go of my own free-will.” Muhammad bin Tughluq was shoot¬ 
ing arrows when Qutbuddin Munawwar arrived. He received the 
Shaikh warmly but was annoyed to find that the latter’s arm did not 
tremble when they shook hands. “I went to Hansi but you did not 
consider it worth while to pay me a visit”, the sultan complained. 
"I am a poor man”, the Shaikh replied, “I pray for the sultan and for 
all Musalmans from my secluded comer but do not consider myself 
important enough for the company of kings. Plea.se permit me to 
depart.” Two lakh of tankas sent to the Shaikh through Fimz Shah 
and Ziyauddin Barani was flatly refused. “All I need is two seers of 
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khichri and a little ghi”, he said, “please take this baek.” The two mes¬ 
sengers iiLsisted, nevertheless, on his aecepting two thousand tankas 
at least. Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawwar distributed them among the 
poor of Delhi and returned to Hansi. 

It the grandson of Shaikh Jalaluddin, the senior successor of Shaikh 
JB’ariduddin, could be so indifferent to the sultans advances, the atti¬ 
tude of others can be well imagined. Of course, there were many 
mysttcs ready to accept the sultans money and to do his bidding. 
But Muhammad bin l ughlnq wanted men of independent character 
and true godliness, who would spread Islam in the Deccan through 
the lume of their virtues’; he had no need for mystics who exploit the 
sincerity of their disciples and misrepresent their faith. Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s last attempt at peaceful solution was the imposition ot 
compulsory but purely nominal duties on a number of selected mys¬ 
tics. The duty of tying the sultan s dastar when he sat on the throne 
was assigned to Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud, generally known as the 
Chiragh-i Dehli, the senior successor of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 
and the most influential mystic of his day. The duty of handing the 
sultan his pan, of putting scent on his clothes and so forth were given 
to men of some what lesser status. From a secular point of view these 
were offices of great honour. But Shaikh Nasiruddin refused to per¬ 
form what he considered to be the nominal duties of the valet and 
was thrown into prison; later on, reflecting that his master had not 
condemned .service to the sultan, if exacted through force, he con¬ 
sented to undertake his honorary office. It was obvious that the mea¬ 
sure had not succeeded in winning the goodwill of the saints, and 
Muhammad bin Tughluq fell back on his last resort—the gentle court¬ 
eous pressure of brute force. The ‘spiritual dominion of Hindustan 
was divided among the mystics by the sultan’s order and they were 
ordered to betake themselves to the sphere allotted for tlieir preach¬ 
ing and propaganda. It was made perfectly clear that if courteous and 
neatly worded requests were not obeyed, obedience would be en¬ 
forced at the point of the sword. The scheme was, on the whole fairly 
successful. The mystics would not serve the sultan, but neither would 
they rebel. If they were transported to a distant province and ordered 
to remain there, they would go on preaching and inculcating their 
doctrines and never care to return. Maulana Shamsuddin Yahya, an 
early disciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, was summoned to the 
sultan’s court and was granted an audience, after he had been kept 
under mild surveillance for some days. “Of what use is a man of your 
learning in Delhi”, the sultan told him; “go to Kashmir. Sit in the idol 
temples of that region and invite the people to Islam.” A numl^er of 
soldiers were entrusted with the duty of conveying the Shaikh to his 
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destination. Shamsuddin returned to his house on the pretext of pre¬ 
paring tor the journey. “1 dreamt of Shaikh NizamiidUm last night*', 
he told his relations. “He was calling me to himself. It is idle for Uiem 
to talk of my going to Kashmir. 1 intend joining my master.” Next 
day he developed an ulcer on the chest and it nad to be operated 
upon. Muhammad bin Tughluq suspecting a trick, ordered the Shaikh 
to be brought before him. He was taken there on a cot, being too ill 
to move. Ihe sultan allowed him to return, and Shaikh Shamsuddin 
Yahya breathed his last a few days later. 

The fate of other mystics, however, wi's not so tragic. Amir khurd, 
an author of the time of Firuz Shall, has lelt in his biyand Auliya an 
account of the successors and disciples of Shaikli Nizamuddin who 
had survived upto the time of Muhammad bin Tughluq. Everyone 
of them was compelled to go to Devagiri. “During the days when 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq was sending people of Delhi to 
Devagiri and planning the conquest of Turkistan and Khurasan and 
the overthrow of Chengiz Khan’s descendants, he summoned the law- 
ollicers {sudurs) and all the leading men of Delhi and the surrounding 
territory. He also ordered the construction of a magnificent pavilion 
under which a pulpit was constructed; from the pulpit the sultan was 
to address the assembled notables and incite tliem tt) a holy war 
against the infidels. About this time Shaikli Fakhruddiii Zarradi, 
Shaikh Shamsuddin Yahya and Shaikh Nasiruddin Mahmud were 
called by the sultan. Shaikli Qutbuddin, the sultan’s dabir, who was 
a disciple of Shaikh Fakhruddin Zarradi, wished to take him to the 
sultan before the others arrived. Shaikh Fakhruddin was reluctant 
to meet the sultan. ‘I have often before this’, he repeatedly said, ‘seen 
my head rolling on the ground before this man. I will not cooperate 
with him and he will not spare my life...’ 1 wish to overthrow the 
descendants of Chengiz Khan’, the sultan a.sked him when they met, 
'will you help me in the enterprise?’ ‘If God so wills’. Shaikh Fakh¬ 
ruddin replied. ‘This is an ambiguous promise’, the Sultan complain¬ 
ed. ‘It is impossible to speak more definitely about the future’, was 
the reply. Muhammad bin Tughluq was annoicd. ‘Give me some 
advice on which I may act’, he requested. ‘Suppress your anger’, re¬ 
plied Faldiruddin. ‘Wliich anger?’ die sultan inquired. ‘The anger of 
animals’, the Shaikh explained. When (the four) sat down for dinner, 
the sultan and Shaikh Fakhruddin had to eat out of the same plate. 
The sultan observing that Shaikh Fakhruddin abhorred dining with 
him, began to separate the meat from the bone and placed it before 
the Shaikh. Fakhruddin tasted bits of it with great reluctance. When 
dinner was over, a robe of honour and a purse of gold was brought 
tor each of the distinguished guests. The others accepted it» but Shaikh 
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Qutbuddin, feeling sure that Shaikh Fakhruddin would not consent 
to touch the sultan’s gift and thereby subject himself to Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s wrath, took the robe and purse on his behalf. Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq rated them thoroughly for his act. ‘Leave off these 
idolatorous beliets', he said, ‘or I will put you to death.’ ” 

Shaikh Fakhruddin Zarradi had, nevertheless to go to Devagiri 
with the rest. He alighted by the side of the royal tank but made up his 
mind to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca without the sultan’s permission. 
Qazi Kamaluddin, chief qazi whom he consulted about the enterprise 
tried to dissuade him. ‘It is not prudent for you to leave without the 
sultan’s permission, specially as he is on the look-out for an oppor¬ 
tunity to punish you. It is, moreover, his intention to make Devagiri 
famous by setting here the scholars. Shaikhs and Qazis of the whole 
world.’ Fakhruddin discarded the cowardly advice. He left Devagiri 
on the pretext of joining a marriage-party and then fled to the sea- 
coast. While returning from Arabia, he was drowned. 

Shaikh Fakhruddin’s truculent spirit was not shared by the majo¬ 
rity of the mystics. He protested but obeyed. Khwaja Karimuddin 
Samarqandi, a man whom Shaikh Nizamuddin had delighted to 
honour, consented to perform the duties of shaikh-ul-Islam of Sat- 
gaon in Bengal and served the sultan with loyalty and devotion. The 
mystic poet, Amir Hasan, whose Fawaidul-Fuad has been a model 
for the ‘table-talks’ {malfuzat) of later mystics, dragged himself to 
Devagiri in his old age to die. Not a word of complaint seemed to 
have escaped his lips. It was the veteran soldier’s last service to the 
empire. Maulana Sharafuddin Firuzgarhi, another Chisti mystic of 
eminence also died after reaching Devagiri. It is clear from Amir 
Khusrau’s account that he had to go to Devagiri with all his relations, 
though one of his uncles was brought back to Delhi by the IChwaja-i 
Jahan Ahmad Ayaz. “The Khwaja-i Jahan”, he says, “was appointed 
wazir of the empire in 731 ah. As he witnessed the regard Shaikh 
Nizamuddin had for my uncle, Savyid Qutbuddin, he desired to bring 
back the latter with him. My uncle did not wish to return but as he 
was well aware that the Khwaja-i Jahan could enforce his wish by 
procuring an order from the sultan, he consented to keep the Khwaja 
company on two conditions— first, he was to be allowed to wear the 
dress of a Sayyid and a mystic, secondly, he was not to be saddled 
with any administrative duties. He had to make these conditions as 
it was Sultan Muhammad’s policy to deprive Sayyids and mystics of 
their rolies and tura them into administrators.” 

Muhammad bin Tughluq’s government did what it could to help 
the people in their journey to Devagiri, but they suffered great hard- 
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ships and the sultan soon after permitted them to return to Delhi, if 
they so desired. The majorit)' of the survivors, however, remained in 
their homes to cast off the yoke of tlie sultan who had caused them 
so much trouble. Viewed as an administrative act, the measure was 
a failure; Devagiri did not and c;ould not become the capital of India. 
But as a movement of emigration it succeeded beyond expecta¬ 
tions. In one terrible sentence, Barani has summed up the result of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq’s measure. “All around Devagiri, the an¬ 
cient land of infidelit)', there sprang up the graveyiU’ds of the Musal- 
mans.” What more could Muhammad bin Tughluq had wished. 
These graveyards made Islam indigenous in the Deccan. In the south 
as well as in the north, there were then plenty of forests to clear and 
plenty of food for those who were willing to work. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ancestor’s graveyards, their descendants built their new 
homes. Even the m>'stics after their death were forced to cooperate 
with the Deccan policy of the great sultan; the tomb of every saint 
became a cultural centre of his silsilah and coiUributed simultane¬ 
ously to the expansion and the degeneration of Islam. .So much at 
least is clear. Muhammad bin Tughluq’s ruthless but farsighted mea¬ 
sure started a movement of migration from the north to the south 
which continued till the end of Aurangzeb’s reign and supplied the 
Bahmani kingdom and the sultanates of the Deccan with the life¬ 
blood they needed. 

Was Muhammad bin Tughluq right in bringing the Deccan within 
the control of the empire? It is easv to answer the (juestion from the 
standpoint of a fanatical Hindu or Musalman. But for the student 
who approaches history without any religious prepossessions the 
answer will depend upon whether the political, cultural and social 
contributions of Islam to India have been sufficient to make up for 
the loss of life and property it has entailed. “Surely, kings when they 
conquer a city’*, says the Queen of Sheba, “ruin it and degrade its 
noblest citizens. This is what they always do” (the Quran, Chap. 
XXVII, 3). Nothing but the gravest reasons can moially justify such 
a terrible disturbance of the organised socieh' of a country. Muham- 
had bin Tughluq, however, was more anxious for the purification of 
Islam than for its political cxjiaiision. A scholar of the school of 
Averroes and All)erimi, his critical mind revolted against that con¬ 
glomeration of polytheistic practices and clerical inventions which 
was declared to be ‘the Islam’ but with which Allah and His Apostle 
had nothing to do. He hated the worship of dead saints and living 
pirs; he protested against the vicious interpretations which later com¬ 
mentators had fastened to the sacred texts. The lives of the compa¬ 
nions of the Prophet and the saying of the Greek philosophers were 
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constantly in his mind. No Indian ruler has so ruthlessly tried to con¬ 
form to the traditions of the second Caliph. So on the one hand he 
warred with what in mystic terminology is known as shirk-i-Khafi 
(subconscious idolatory) in every form. On the other hand, he made 
a clear distinction between the principles of Islam and the prosperity 
ol the Musalmans of India as a community. For the former he worked 
ceaselessly, restlessly throughout his life; for the latter he did not 
care. The only raison d'etre for the existence of a Miisalman was that 
he should sacrifice himself for his faith and the same was true of the 


community as a whole. It had no business to fatten and prosper by 
converting the revolutionary principles of the rev^olutionary Prophet 
into a job-hunting priest-worshipping creed which had no mission in 
the world but to supjdy more bread and butter to its votaries. Islam 
to Muhammad bin Tughluq was a mission and a faith, he did not, like 
our laterday politicians, interpret it as the articles of association for 
a community trying to enter the service of the state. He loved his 
religion for the same reason as Plato loved philosophy—it was the 
grand principle of social justice. Fierce in his punishments as a judge 
and as a warrior, Muhammad bin Tughluq’s worst enemies have not 
been able to accuse him of communal oppression or religious perse¬ 
cution. It was the Musalmans who suffered most in his reign. For he 


insisted ‘with the tongue and the sword’ they should live up to the 
creed. 


Muhammad bin Tughluq was by training and temperament a re¬ 
volutionist out for a new heaven and a new earth, the sworn enemy 
of caste domination and priesthood and every varieU’ of vested in¬ 
terests. Stern in exacting obedience to his orders as the head of the 
state, he was humble and unassuming in private life. Few men have 
loved freedom and equality more. It was inevitable that the sultan’s 
principles should drive him to the greatest dilemma of his life. Born 
in an age when the whole world was convinced that it could not live 
without its kings, ho began by doubting and ending by disbelieving 
in the moral basis of his own authority. Hereditary kingship was a 
pagan institution; tliere wa.c no place for it in Islam. The only autho¬ 
rity by which, according to the democratic principles of Islam, one 
man could govern others was their t/fima—consensus, agreement or 
general will’. Unable to find such an ijtima in India, Muhammad bin 
l ughluq began to search for a Caliph, who might be able to transmit 
to him some part of the undoubted moral authority of the Pious 
Caliphs. Barani’s account makes it perfectly clear that Muhammad 
bin Tughluq’s contemporaries had not only forgotten the Caliph but 
were surprised at such a dignity being (hscovered by the sultans 
agents. The splendid receptions offered to the Caliph’s ambassadors 
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were not intended to win the applause of the gallery, for the gallery' 
was content to watch with a mockine smile. Muhammad bin Tiighliiq 
was seeking to pacify the doubts in his own breast. 

It is a curious evidence of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s revolutionary 
attitude, that instead of looking at officers of the government as their 
patron and benefactor, he viewed them from the standpoint of a 
hostile and persecuted member of the opposition. It was, of cdurse, 
the lower rungs of the official heirarchy that sinned most. The great 
arrogance and pride that little authoritv creates in little minds, pecu¬ 
lation, briber\', oppression, the spirit of insubordination and the 
equally base spirit of subservience—all these and many other sins of 
the bureaucracy were well-known to the sultan who had himself 
climbed all the steps of the official ladder. It has lK*en given to few— 
perhaps to none—to ser\^e an irresponsible government in a subor¬ 
dinate canacitv and yet retain the instincts and feelings of a gentle¬ 
man. Muhammad bin Tughluq, however, was not unaware of the 
strength of their esprit de corps. Hence his anxietv to turn mvstics, 
who were the negation of that spirit, into administrators. The plan 
failed and the sultan saw that he could only crush their spirit bv over¬ 
whelming force. It was a desperate and dangerous enterprise, but 
Sultan Muhammad’s sense of justice left him no alternative. The 
worst sinners in his eves were the sadah amirs who had been establi¬ 
shed over the provinces of Ciijarat, Malwa. Devagiri and Warangal. 
They were strangers to the population which the\’ were evneeted to 
control bv force; the opinion of their coreligionists which mav, or 
mav not, have operated as an effective check, was conspicuous bv its 
absence and the sunervision of the provincial governors was mostly 
nominal. So left to their own devices, the i^ettv officials, who had little 
culture and no morals and were apparently drawn from the lowest 
strata of Tndo-Miislim societv, proceeded to ot^press the people whom 
the military strength of the empire had rendered helpless. Contem¬ 
porary as well as later historians were too much influenced bv class 
feeling to give ns an accurate picture of these amirs. But it must have 
been a singnlarlv atrof*ious catalogue of crimes that induced Sultan 
Muhammad bin Timhluq to decide that nothing short of their whole¬ 
sale slaughter would be a sufficient punishment for their misdeeds. 
The amirs of Malwa and Gujarat were brutally suppressed, but the 
Deccan officers proved too strong for him and after a protracted strug¬ 
gle succeeded in asserting their independence and the Deccan, which 
Muhammad bin Tughluq had with so murh trouble brought within 
political and cultural influence of Islam, slipped otit of his hands. 

jAppfjared in The IntOrmedlate CoUege Magazine. Aligarh. May, June, 

Jyly 1930, pp l-lj—Editor] 
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INTRODUCTION 

“Speak well of the dead”, says a well-known Arabic proverb; and 
following this universally accepted principle Barani’s junior contem¬ 
porary, Syed Mubarak Kirmani. generallv known as Amir Khurd, pen¬ 
ned a biogfraphical note about him in the fifth chapter of his Siuarul 
Atdiifa, which is ihe standard work on the history ol the Chishti mystic 
order {silsilah) in India.l Amir Khurd who was some twenty vears 
younger than Barani knew him personallv, but their ways had parted. 
The mystics in general were against having any contacts with the 
government and its officers and Shaikh Farid and Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya were particularly insistent on this principle. Shaikh Nizamuddin 
fso the Siifarul Aiilitfa tells us) took back from Mohiuddin Kashani 
his khilafat-nafna (certificate of succession) simply on the ground that 
Sultan ‘Alauddin (on hearing that MohiuddinS was starving) had sent 
him a letter of appointment to the fjaziship of Awadh, which was his 
hereditarv post, along with inam and land {rrants.2 The onlv liveli¬ 
hood the Chishti mvstics permitted to their higher disciples was 
newly-cultivated land (zamin-i-ahm) or fntuh, the unsolicited charity 
of neighbours. But after the death of Shaikh Nizamuddin (‘the ffreat 
Shaikh’) Sultan Muhammad bin Tuehluq made up his mind to brine 
all mystics under his control; and the threats and the temptations of 
the sultan succeeded in breaking up the circle of the ereat .Shaikh. His 
senior khalifas, like Shaikh Nasiniddin Chiraeh, Shaikh Shamsiiddin 
Yahya, Shaikh Qutbuddin Munawwar and Manlana Fakhruddin Zar- 
radi refused to waver from the moral principles of the ereat Shaikh: 
thev would have nothing to do with the eovernment, which thev con¬ 
sidered to be a sinful organisation; they did not want the sultan’s fav¬ 
ours and they were not afraid of his viTath. But the temptations of the 
sultan succeeded in winning over the smaller frv. Among them Amir 
Khurd was offered a post in the Deccan, but when Sultan Muham¬ 
mad’s government in the Deccan collapsed, Amir Khurd had no alter¬ 
native but to return to Delhi. He confesses to die consciousness of a 
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great sin but does not tell us what diat sin was. But this sin-cons¬ 
ciousness disappeared after he had seen the jrrcat Shaikh in *a com- 
plete dream’ exactK’ at the spot where he used to sit on the roof ef 
his famaaf khana:^ he then presented himself before Shaikh Nasir- 
uddin Chiraph, who under very chanred circumstances was trying 
to continue the traditions of the great Shaikh, and re-entered (he 
mystic path .4 

Khwaja Ziyauddin Barani was appointed a courtier In^ Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq in the tenth year of his reign and fell from 
prace under circumstances that will lie described later after Sultan 
Muhammad’s death. But for Barani no return to the m\'stic circle 
with its principles of poyerh' and spiritual independence was possible, 
and to the last, though sternly excluded from the court, he kept han¬ 
kering for pension or office and appealincr Sultan Firuz and the 
high officers of the state who turned a deaf ear to his sad and pa¬ 
thetic appeals. Barani refers to Shaikh Nasiruddin by name as one 
of the leading men who were responsible for the election of Firuz 
Shah, but there is no cyidence of his meeting the Shaikh after the 
latter’s return to Delhi. The\' must haye been acquaintances in the 
past, but now they belonged to diiferent worlds. The saint insisted 
on maintaining his independence and condemning the existing admi¬ 
nistration, though in consonance with mystic tradition he does not 
name the reipnin<» sultan.-^ Barani, on the other hand, was writing 
book after book to attract the sultan’s attention. 

It is in the light of these circumstances that Amir Khurd’s biogra¬ 
phical note on Barani should be examined. 

“And among (the disciples and friends of Shaikh Nizamiiddin) 
was Khwaja Ziyauddin Barani,^ unriyalled in grace and pleasing to 
the spiritual minded. He was admired by the select and the com¬ 
mons. He had plenty of wit and humour; in all social gatherings in 
which he was present, the attentiye ears of eyeryone were turned to 
his soul-refreshing words. He was an encyclopaedia of humorous 
remarks and stories. Ifc had in fullness the good fortune of associat¬ 
ing with religious scholars (nlhna), eminent mystics (shaikhs) and 
poets, and was gifted with high resolye. All this was due to the fact 
that owing to the affection of his father, who belonged to a noble 
family, he was blessed with the discipleship of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
and had placed his forehead in sincerity at the Shaikh’s heayen-like 
threshold. He settled down .ot Ghiya.spur and, as he himself hints in 
his llasrat Nama (Book of Beprefs). he had obtained a position of 
status and nearness to the great Shaikh. T‘>ter on, as owing to his 
elegant mind he had no equal under the blue sky in the courtiers 
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art, he was welJ-established and confirmed in the court of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq (Mav god illuminate his proofs) and during 
his reign Barani received an abundant portion and full share of his 
fraudulent, faithless and deceitful world When he reached the acre 
of seventy and odd vcars, he retired to a comer on receiving at his 
request (ha iltimns) the necessaries of life from the eternal govern¬ 
ment of Firuz Shah (Mav rod perpetuate his government and sul- 
tanat!) and devoted himself to the "writing of his unrivalled books 
such as the Sana-i-Mohammadi (Praises of the Prophet Mohammad), 
Sniat-i Kohir (the great praver), Inatjat Nama-i Ilahi (Rook of God’s 
Gifts'), Mdttsir-i Saddat (Good Deeds of the Saivyids), TariWi-i Firuz 
Shahi and others. He brought them to completion. 


“This gentleman (huzur^) was often in the company of the sultan 
of poets, Amir Khusrau, and the king of scholars, Amir Hasan, and 
obtained great benefits from their company. Tn addition to these 
merits, love for the descendants of the Prophet (saivvids) was firm 
in his heart. Ultimately, he was ill for a few davs and then went with 
the courage of a lover from this world to the next. He had no dans, 
or dirham^ with him at the time of his death; he had even given 
awav his clothes in charitv. There was onlv one piece of cloth (tail) 
ovei his dead bodv and onlv a piece of gunnv-cloth (huriua) under it. 
Tnevitablv'^ the influence of the company of the great Shaikh (i.e. 
Nizamnddin Auliva) overcame the influence of the company of kings 
and his end was good. He went out of this world in poverty as a man 
should, fie was buried in the mausoleum of the great Shaikh at the 
toot of the grave of his noble father (Mercy of God upon him!). 


It was no credit to the government of Firuz Shah that it had piir- 
poselv left the great scholar to die in such distress but Amir Khurd 
had to wield his pen with care and draw a veil over the whole affair. 
The statements that Barani retired from service at his own 
and that he got a pension from the government of Firuz Shah are 
both incorrect. The circumstances of his fall will be discussed later 
but many paragraphs in the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi make it quite clear 
that he lived during the reign of Firuz Shah in great poverty and 
was probably a^'o{ded bv people because the government, which he 
in.sisted on praising., continued to regard him with disfavour. He re- 
turns to the subject of his helplessness and poverty 
The following quotations from the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi will gi 
Lme idea of the conditions under which he lived after Muhammad 

bin Tnghluq’s death 

1 “If I describe in detail how the wicked Skv and discordan 
Time have played with the author. I will have to compose two vo 
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lumes of complaints and write down various disloyalties to the 
Sky.” (p. 69). 

2. “TTie Sky has treated me in a way that is not permitted in any 
infidel land” (p. 114). 

3. “And in addition to the regrets which I have expressed in these 
lines, a still erreater regret awaits me. The king of my time and gene¬ 
ration—May he live for a thousand \’ears!—is greatlv interested in 
history and is blessed with accomplishments in this science {'ilm). 
But what am I to do? My enemies have thrown me far from his 
court and his presence. It is not possible for me to place this Ilistonj 
{Tarikh-i Firttz Shahi) before his august eyes. If this Uistorti, whi('h 
I have not only honoured with his august name, but in which I have 
recorded some of his good deeds along with his charities and virtues 
and the events (of his reign), is placed before his throne and is per¬ 
used by him, I will be freed from all mv rcigrets, and everv desire 
which crosses mv heart owing to the lack of th<; assistance of good 
fortune will vanish. By Allah, the forgiving and the powerful, I am 
in great distress, and in this distress I a]')peal to Almightv God and 
pray: O Lord! Out of regard for mv distressed mind and mv con¬ 
dition of helplessness and povertv, provide a means so that this 
History of mine mav be placed before the ev(?s of his Maiestv, the 
king of mankind, Firuz Shah Sultan (Mav his kingdom and snltanat 
last for ever!) so that all this labour of mine* may not be wasted. And 
this is easy for Allah, and Tic is omnipotent in the acceptance of 
prayer” (p. 125). 

4. After describing the general prosperity of the country in the 
reign of Firuz Shah in hyperbolic terms, our author adds: “I am 
not prosperous or rich, well-provided or happy in the august reign 
of Firuz Shah, for in this respect I stand solitary and distinguished 
from all other inhabitants of the country. The following line is correct 
with reference to me but not with reference to anyone else— Even 
the birds and fish are happy in iheir homes hut I am not” 

5. The substance of Barani s complaint against his fate is sum¬ 
marized in the following two sentences: “/ have neither attained to 
eminence in my reli0,om affairs, nor have I obtained in my ivorldltf 
life the prosperity that could satisfy a refined and cultured mind, 
and now I am old and blind and confined to my corner, helpless and 
poor, with nothing but my regrets to feed upon and nothing to carry 
with me to the other world except my unfulfilled desires.” 

These lines were penned in the sixth year of Finiz Shah’s reign 
when Barani’s age was seyenty-foiir (lunar) years. Had he died Iwfore 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, he would have l^oen satisfied with what 

ps(II)—19 
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tortline had given him. His life till then had been happy and aris¬ 
tocratic. 
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twenty disciples of the great Shaikh and then adds a list of nineteen other disciples 
nlioiit whom he only jots down a sentence or two. A page is given to our author (pp. 
312-13). The Persian text of the Siyarul Aul^/a was printed by Chiranji Lai, a Jain 
gentleman of Delhi, in 1861 on brown paper. Tliis work is difficult to find. An Urdu 
translation by Molvi Ghulam Ahmad Biryan was printed at Lahore. I am indebted 
to Mr. Kahliq Nizami for the loan of Chiranji Lai's Persian text. 

2. Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, who died in 725 a.h. (1325 a.i>.), is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to as ‘Efehlavi', or as ‘Ghiaspuri* after the suburb of Delhi in which he lived, 
or as ‘Badauni’, after his birth-place. At present he is generally known as Shaikh Niza¬ 
muddin Auliya. This designation is not correct for auliya means saints—not a saint. 
Writers of my.stic annals have loved to coin titles for the greatest of Indo-Muslim 
mystics. Amir Khurd gives him the designation of Sultanul Mashaikh (Sultan of the 
Shaikh.s). I have pn‘fcrre<l to follow the custom of my Aligarh colleagues and have 
referred to him as ‘the great Shaikh*. 

Amir Khurd’s grandfather, who was a merchant, became a disciple of Shaikh Farid. 
After the death of Shaikh Farid, the Kirmani family came to Delhi and attached 
itself to his senior disciple. Shaikh Nizamuddin. Amir Khurd confesses that he was 
made a disciple oS the great Shaikh when he was too young to understand mystic 
principles; nevertheless the Siyarul Atdiya is mainly devoted to Shaikh Farid and 
Shaikh Nizamuddin, about whom the author had learnt a lot from the senior mem¬ 
bers of his family and the surviving disciples of the two great mystics. In addition 
to this, the great Shaikh’s conversations were summarized in five thin volumes by 
the famous poet. Amir Hasan Sijzi, and published under the name of Fawa'idul 
Fu'ad. Tills work is authentic; it narrates no miracles and it was revised before 
publication by the great Shaikh himself. 

Shaikh Nasimddin Chiragh of Awadh is geneially considered to have been the 
senior di.sciple of the great Shaikh. One hundred conversations of Shaikh Nasimddin 
have been recorded by Hamid Qalandar in a book called the Khairul MajaliA 

3. Jama’at khana means a house of mystics; if it is a large building, presumably 
with a separate room for each mystic, it is called khanqah. 

4. Siyarul Auliya, chapter IV, No. 2 (Shaikh Nasimddin Chiragh). 

Tile Fawa'idul Fttad has been printed by Nawal Kishore and other presses and 
it has boon translated into Urdu by Molvi Ghulam Ahmad Bityan. An excellent 
edition of the Persian text of the Khairul Majalis has been brought out by Mr. Khaliq 
Nizami for the Aligarh History Department. 

Apart from the biographical note in the fifth chapter, the Siyarul Auliya notices 
Ziyauddin Barani at two other places—it quotes a cemversation of Barani and the 
great Shaikh from Barani’s e-vtinet Hasrat Nama and also states diat Sultan Midiam- 
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mad bin Tughluq sent Barani along with Firuz Shah with a gift of cash to Shaikh 
Qutbuddin Munawwar of Hansi. But whatever the reason, the name of Baratil does 
not occur either in the Fatm'idul Fu‘ad or the Khairul 

5. The Fatm'idul Fu'ad gives the dates of all conversations—3 ShaTian, 107' a.h. 
(January 29, 1307) to 11 Rajab, 722 (July 27, 1322)—but none of the persons present 
refers to the reigning Sultan, ‘Alaudclin Khalji, cither directly or indirectly. But the 
great Shaikh refers unhesitatingly to Balban and other kings of tfie past. Similarly, 
in the conversations recorded in the Khairul Majalk neither Shaikh Nasiruddin nor 
any of the persons present refer to Firuz Shah. But Shaikh Nasiruddin is quite free 
in his criticism of the conditions of the age and praises ‘Alauddin Khalji and his 
reforms. 

6. Our author always calls himself Zia-i Barani. but his full name, as Amir Kbiud 
knew it, was Ziayuddin Barani. 

7. That is, no copper coin. 


Chapter 11 

LITERARY WORKS 

At the ape of sixty-nine Barani was overtaken bv a great misfor¬ 
tune; and this misfortune, which deprived him of almost all the 
material goods of life, made him an inveterate scribbler, a famotis 
author and a powerful, though in some respects a misguided, thinker. 

The details of Barani’s fall in a.d, 1351 will be discussed later. The 
main facts are: Muhammad bin Tuphluq died on the bank of the 
Indus and three days later Firuz Shah was elected sultan. Meanwhile 
at Delhi the wazir, Khwaja-i Tahan Ahmad Ayaz, acting on wrong 
information, placed a bov on the throne, allepin? him to be the son 
of the late sultan. When Firuz Shah approached Delhi, the so-called 
rebellion collapsed and the Khwaja-i Jahan committed suicide, 
Barani either fled to the fort of Bhatnir or was taken there, and he 
spent five months in suspense awaiting the decision of his case by 
the government. 

In this terrible position Barani, like a good Musalman, thought of 
his past sins and came to the conclusion that the only means by 
which he could attain to salvation was writing a life of the Prophet. 
So in great haste he composed the Sana-i Mohammadi or Na*t4 Mo- 
hammadi. This work has not been published and not much should 
be expected from it so far as accurate information alwiut the life of 
the Prophet is concerned, though it mav throw much light on Barani’s 
own life. Barani had to depend entirely uixin his memory; he had 
no authorities widiin his reach; and no scholarly work was possible 
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under these circumstances. Nevertheless the effort of composing the 
Sana-i Mohammadi turned Barani, who had hitherto been a dileU 
tante and a gentleman of leisure, into a professional author. In spite 
of his old age and poverty, book after book was composed by him in 
the next six or seven vears. At the age of sixty-nine (lunar) years 
he became conscious of a profession as well as a mission. Very few 
authors in world history ha^e begun their life's work so late. 

Of the nine books written by Barani after his sixty-ninth year, 
only two have been printed apart from the Fatawa-i Jahandari — 
the Tarikh Baramakah and the Tarikh-i Firuz ShahiA The condi¬ 
tions under which Barani worked have been already indicated. He 
had no library and no resources. He could translate a book which 
he possessed or could borrow; he could write a book of his own 
b.ased upon another man’s book; he could tax his memory and give 
his reader what he found there mixed inevitably with something 
that his feverish imagination had created; and he could expound 
at length postulates which he considered to be the final achie\'e- 
ments of human wisdom. But it was not within his power to under¬ 
take anv inve^stigation or research. Even well-known works on 
Islamic history and Indian history were not within his reach. He 
had no means of making sure of a date or a fact. A related question 
also arises— For whom did Barani write? That some of his books 
were intended for Firuz Shah is obvious. But at the same time he 
leaves us in no doulH that he wrote for all eternity, though only for 
the noble and the well-born. But did Barani also write for the 
booksellers? The balance of evidence is in the affirmative. He de¬ 
lights at the idea that the books of people, whom he does not like, 
have no sale. “What men worthy of reliance have written in their 
histories has been deemed unworthy of credence by others. But 
what self-made men and people of low birth have written has not 
been trusted by the wise. Histories written by persons of no stand¬ 
ing and account (bi sar wa pa) become old in bookshops; they are 
then given back to the paper-merchants and the paper is washed 
white.”2 Also some of his books, like the Tarikh-i Baramakah, could 
not have been written without a view to the book-market. 

The way in which the Caliph Harun Rashid overthrew the Bar- 
makides (or Baramakah) is well-known. For several years all persons 
connected with the fallen family lived in constant fear and it was 
dangerous to praise the Barmakides. But after the passage of son^^ 
thirty years, one Abul Qasim Taifi ventured to take up his pen and 
wrote an account of the fallen family of the great wazirs. Barani savs 
that the author’s father may have talked to a freed-man of Jafar Bar 
maki, but an author writing within thirty years of Jafar’s death could 
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have also found many other sources of information.3 Taifis Arabic 
book, apparently the first on the subject, was later ou enlarged by 
one Abu Mohammad Ubaidullahul Asari.4 Asari’s enlarged work was 
translated into Persian by Abu Muhammad bin Abdullali bin Mu¬ 
hammad in the time of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and may have 
been placed before him. “The author of the Arabic text is Abu Mu¬ 
hammad Ubaidullah bin Muhammadul Asari and the servant; Zia-i 
Barani, has translated his Arabic in a pleasing Pei^sian style.” Obvi¬ 
ously the translation of Abu Mohammad was available in the Delhi 
market, but its style was out of date and Barani considered himself 
justified in translating Asari's work afresh. “The servant, Zia-i Barani”, 
our author states, “has seen great advantage in narrating the account 
of the Barmakides and has, therefore, translated it from Arabic into 
Persian; though before this time a Persian translation has been made, 
just critics arc invited to compare the two translations” (p. 5). 

The Tarikh-i Barajnakah of Barani gives the history of the Barma- 
kide family in the barest outline and concentrates its attention on 
one feature only—the generosity of the Barmakides to all and sun¬ 
dry. It is a well-known and hackneyed theme. Stories of Bannakide 
munificence follow each other in serial succession; they are a chal¬ 
lenge to revenue calculations and common sense and ([uite impossi¬ 
ble to swallow. Barani quotes the high authoritv of Sultan Mahmud 
to justify the nonsensical stories that had gatherc'd round the Barma¬ 
kides in the century and half after their fall. “It is no secret to the 
world that Sultan Mahmud, a religious ruler and a holy warrior, was 
fond of truth and quite sensitive about the matter; no one in his ex¬ 
tensive dominions could have had the courage to translate false 
stories about the generosity of munificent persons and place them 
before him. Till the correctness of every fact {hikaijaf) had not been 
agreed up(m, it was not translated.”5 Still it has to be remembered 
that the total resources of the Abbasids were limiUsd to the surplus 
value of the labour of the peasants and the workers of their empire, 
and the gifts attributed by Barani to the Barmakides far exceed this 
amount. Owing to its services to philosophy and culture and to the 
development of Muslim religious sciences, the Abbasid caliphate 
occupies a historical position far higher than the Delhi sultanat. 
Nevertheless the larger part of the Abbasid caliphate was a desolate 
steppe with a cyclonic rainfall of about 4" a year; there were a few 
favoured tracts like the Nile banks and the south Caspian region, but 
elsewhere the people were dependent entirely upon artificial irriga¬ 
tion. A halo of romance surrounds the Baghdad of Harun Rashid 
which medieval Delhi cannot seek to rival. But so far as the vulgar 
things of life are concerned—-corn, cash, commodities and cattle— 
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the empire of Aluuddiii had a larger area of arable land and produced 
more grain than the Abbasid cahphate, and the money that Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq threw away in his meaningless gilts far exceeded 
what the BarmaKides had ever possessed. But Barani after his fall 
was anxious to record the muniiicence of the great, and he found 
in Asari’s Arabic book a composition suited to his purpose. 

In the introduction to his 1 atikh-i Bavamakah, Barani refers to the 
fact that he had been reading the TariJdi-i Mahmudi of Qaffal. He 
also refers to the Tarikh-i Mahmudi (without naming Qaffal) in his 
Tarikh-i t'iruz Shahi as one of the books with which Sultan Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq was well-acquainted.t> No manuscript of this book 
has survived, but in view of the tact that it seems to have been the 
only book on Mahmud within Baranis reach, that it gave him very 
meagre facts about Mahmud’s career and a lot of erroneous informa¬ 
tion, and of Barani’s statement that Mahmud was a Shafi’i^ and, there¬ 
fore, not bound to res^xjct the rights given to non-Muslims by the 
Hanafi shariat, the matter deserves a careful examination. 

Ibn-i Khallikan (1211-82 a.d.) gives the following information 
about Qaffal in his Biographical Dictionary ^ “Abu Bakr Abdullah 
ibn-i Ahmad ibn-i Abdullah al-Qalfal al-Maruzi (native of Merv), a 
doctor of the sect ol al-Sliafi’i was uie paragon of his time lor legal 
knowledge, traditional learning and selt-mortification... Great 
numbers studied with profit under his tuition, and among the num¬ 
bers were Abu Ali as-Sinji, the Qazi Husain, and abu Muhammad 
al-Juwayni, tlie father of Imamul llaramain. All these persons became 
imams of great note; they composed most instructive works, propa¬ 
gated al-Shafi’i doctrines in the different countries of the Muslim 
empire and taught them to others, who in their turn became eminent 
as imams. Al-Qaffal was already advanced in years when he began 
to study tlie law; he had spent his youth in making locks {qufl), an 
art in which he attained great skill, and it was lor this reason that 
he was sumamed al-Qaffal (the locksmith). It is said by some that 
he Was thirty years of age when he commenced learning jurispru¬ 
dence. He composed a commentary on Ibnul Haddad al-Misri’s trea¬ 
tise on the secondary principles of the law, a work which has been 
commented upon also by Abu Ali as-Sinji and by Abu Tayab al- 
Tabari... Al-Qaffal died in the year 417 a.h. (1026-27 a.d.) at the 
age of ninety and was buried in Sijistan, where his tomb is still well- 
known and continues to be visited as a place of sanctity. Ibn-i Khal¬ 
likan attributes no book on Mahmud to Maulana Qaffal; had such a 
book existed, Ibn-i Khallikan would not have been ignorant of it. 

The gross trick by which Sultan Mahmud was converted to the 
Shafi'i sect is described by Ibn-i Khallikan on the authority of the 
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Mughisul Khalq fi Ikhtiarul Haq (Assister of God’s Creatures in the 
Selections of What is Fittest, Vol. 11, p. 26) of the Imamul Haramaiii, 
whose father was a pupil of Qaffal. In order to decide which of tlic 
two sects was correct, Sultan Mahmud, it is stated, convened a meet¬ 
ing of Hanafi and Shafi’i doctors at Merv. “These doctors", Ibn-i 
Khallikan writes, “agreed that a prayer of two rak’ats (according to 
the two sects) should be recited in the presence of the sultan, so 
that he may examine and reflect, and choose that which was better. 
These prayers were said by al-Qaffal al-Maruzi.9 Qaffal said two 
rak’ats of prayer with great care and decorum in accordance witli 
the Shafii rules. He then commenced a prayer of two rak'ats such 
as was allowed by Abu Hanifa, and, having clothed himself with the 
curried skin of a dog, and daul>ed one-fourth of his bod)' with an 
impure matter, he made an ablution with date wine. (It being the 
heart of the summer in the country, he was soon surrounded b)' flies 
and gnats.) After performing the ablution in the contrary way,io he 
turned towards the qibla and began the prayer without having mani¬ 
fested the intention {niyyat) of doing so whilst making the purifica¬ 
tion; he then pronounced the takbir in Persian, after which he read 
this verse of the Quran in Persian, do bargak-i sabz (two green 
leaves), and stood and bowed towards the ground twice, like a cock 
picking up corn, without leaving any interval between these motions; 
he then pronounced the profession of faith {tashahhud) twice and 
finished by breaking wind backwards, without even marking the in¬ 
tention of pronouncing the salutation.lt ‘Such’, he said, ‘O sultan, is 
Abu Hanifa’s mode of prayer.’ The sultan replied, Tf it be not so, 
I will put you to death, for no religious man would authorise such a 
prayer.’ The Hanafite doctors denied it to be their master’s, on 
which Qaffal ordered Abu Hanifa’s books to be brought in and the 
sultan ordered a Christian scribe to read aloud the system of each 
imam... It was then found that the mode of prayer as represented 
Qaffal was really authorised by Abu Hanifa, and the sultan abandon¬ 
ed the Hanafite rite for that of al-Shafi’i.”i2 
This incident, if it has been correctly reported, does no honour 
either to Sultan Mahmud or to Maulana Qaffal. But in the legends 
that grew round Su}tan Mahmud, his conversion to the Shafi’i sect 
was attributed to Maulana Qaffal and someone had tlie bright idea 
of writing a book on Sultan Mahmud in the name of Maulana Qaffal. 
Like the other fabricated histories of the period, it circulated for a 
while and it probably inspired Barani into giving his Fatawa-i Johan- 
dari the form it has. But it was not accepted by the learned and 
disappeared from the market. Later authors, like Nizamuddin Ahmad 
Bakhshi and Fedshta, do qot ref^ to the Turikh-i Mahmt^. 
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Ziyauddin Baranis fame as a historian during the last six centuries 
has rested entirely on his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, which covers the his¬ 
tory of the Delhi sultunat for a period of ninety-five years, from the 
accession of Balban to the sixth year of Firuz Shah’s reign. It has 
grievous shortcomings; on some very important matters it has misled 
almost every later historian and yet it is difficult to find any Persian 
history of medieval India that one can place by its side. The reason 
for this is simple and clear. For Barani history was not a record or 
a chronicle or a story; it was very definitely a science—the science of 
the social order—and its basis was not religion or tradition but obser¬ 
vation and experience. This cannot be said of any earlier Muslim his¬ 
torian, Very few later historians have come up to Barani’s standard. 
This does not mean that we are under any obligation to accept either 
Barani’s basic principles or his conclusions. But we have to credit 
Barani with the fact that he made a sincere effort to understand 
the social order in a scientific wax. His personal misfortunes had 
brought him a curious insight. 

'The Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is best understood if we begin by examin¬ 
ing its two vital defects. 

(1) Barani says that he finished wr.’ling the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi 
in 758 A.ii, (a.d. 1357), some six ytJars after his fall when he was living 
in great poverty. The question naturally arises—^had he collected any 
documents, kept a diary or prepared any memoranda from time to 
time for the writing of his proposed history? The answer has to be 
in tlie negative. Barani had no idea of writing any history of this 
period till after his fall. He tells us in the introduction to the Firuz 
Shahi that his original intention was to write a world-history from 
the time of Adam to his own time and to dedicate it to Firuz Shah. 
“But while contemplating this, I recollected that the Sadar-i Jahan 
Minhajuddin Jurjani has written the Tahaqat-i Nasiri at Delhi with 
surpassing exccllence.”i3 The Tahaqat-i Nasiri consists of 23 sec¬ 
tions [tahaqat) covering the history of mankind from Adam to the 
time of Sultan Nasiruddin, Barani very rightly concluded that if 
he merely repeated the facts of the Tahaqat-i Nasiri in his own lan¬ 
guage, his labour would be wasted; and that if he wrote something 
different, “people would consider him insolent and presumptuous and 
he would also be casting doubts in the reader’s mind about the cor¬ 
rectness of the Tahaqat-i Nasiri . To understand the full implica¬ 
tion of this remark we must remember that the facts of Islamic his¬ 
tory collected by Barani from the fabricated histories then current 
directly contradicted the Tahaqat-i Nasiri. So Barani wisely decided 
to begin where the Tahaqat-i Nasiri had ended. Barani very often 
records long conversations and advices, but they are not based on 
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my record he had kept -The facts of history ', he says, "are not 

to accert hfe^^ proolsj/'U It is not ijossiblc 

hke Bafanl ‘I I"*"''''!’'®' *“• “ n<'n-olficial historian, 

the Powi^mr^r i. * contemporary events and is unable to reach 
g e nment archives, has no alternative but to record nonul'iiK 

h^rv'^l ” i'Hl*vi<l..airwtr‘:mm!^ 

ne may not be in a position to mention. 

lib? T^K Sreat historians of Islam, 

like ®a*haqi, Utbi, etc. It has to be confessed with great 

regret that he had either not read them in the original or forcolten 
them completelv. The matter has already been discnssi'd. ‘ With 
reference to the history ol the Delhi siiltana't, Baraui refers to the four 
toUowiiig authors as authentic—Khwaja Sadr Nizami, the author of 
Ta/ta Maanir; Maulana Sadruddin Awfi, the author of Jawamiul 
H^kaifat; Minhajuddin Jurjani, the author of Tahaqat-i A'avin. and 
Kabimddin Jraip son of Tajuddin Iraqi, who has written the hath 
Nanias {Books of Victories) of Sultan ‘Alauddin during his life-time 
and worked miracles”. 15 Of these only the last appertains to the 
period covered by^ the T'lrikh-i Firiiz Shahi. But there were other 
works also—the Historical Mdsnavis of Amir Khusrau and two prose- 
works of the same author, the Khazaintil Futuh and the llaz-i KIwsravi 
(5 vols.) The Diwan of Amir Hasan and the foui Diwans of Amir 
Khusrau with their prose introductions would have been of help to 
him. Did Barani ever look up any of these books to make sure of 
a date or ascertain a fact? Again the answer has to be in the nega¬ 
tive. Had Barani studied the Khazainul Futuh at the time of writ¬ 


ing, he would have given us a more accurate account of Malik Ka- 
fur s southern invasions; the same book with the help of the earlier 
part of Khusrau s Dawal Rani Khizr Khan would have enabled Barani 
to give us a less obscure account of ‘Alauddin Khalji’s conllict with the 
Mongols.i6 The Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi does not utilize any available 
material, either books or public documents, like the official Fath 
Namas (Messages of Victory), which had been published widclv, on 
the period it covers. The author had nothing but his memory and 
his pen, ink and paper. 

Still the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is a great work and it is instructive 
to look at its positive aspects. 

(a) The Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is a remarkable feat of memorv. The 
author records everything that he had himself witnessed and every¬ 
thing he had learnt from the preceding generation. There are, of 
course, shortcomings. Barani forgets some important events, like 
Tarmashirin’s invasion of India. At other times his memory plavs 
him false, as in his account of the battle of Kili.H Similarly his story 
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that Sultan Alauddin wanted to establish a new religion is either a 
fagment of the feverish imagination of his old age or else is based 
on wrong reports given to him in his youth. We have Barani’s own 
authority that though ‘Alauddin knew how to say his prayers, he 
never fasted and did not even attend the Friday congregation, a duty 
which very few Muslim kings have had the courage to ignore. Barani 
and Khusrau bolli affirm that ‘Alauddin was a stem persecutor of the 
Ismaili heretics {ibahatis), and that whenever an ismaili was dis¬ 
covered, his body was sawn into two pai'ts in accordance with the 
sultan s orders. Alauddin may have been negligent in fasting and 
prayer, as Barani regrets, but he was sound in doctrine. “ ‘Alauddin”, 
Barani says, “had a firm faith in traditional Islam, like ignorant peo¬ 
ple; he neither knew nor heard, nor repeated the dogmas of men of 
bad faith or bad religion.”i8 Obviously a man so true to orthodox 
and traditional Islam could not have dreamt of overthrowing it. A 
critical reader will find many errors of the same kind throughout the 
Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. Barani's dates are inaccurate and very often 
he gives no dates at all. This shortcoming can be made up by re¬ 
ference to other works; we can also put in chronological sequence 
events which he has described in tlie wrong order. Our real diffi¬ 
culty arises when events, which had become fixed in Barani s mind 
in the order of cause and effect, are described without any reference 
to sequence or chronology. This is particularly distressing in respect 
of the reign of Muhammad bin lughluq, concerning which Barani 
says; “I have not cared as to which victory, rebellion or event came 
first and which came later, and I have not adhered to the chronolo¬ 
gical sequence of events, so that wise men may obtain warning and 
wisdom by observing the affairs of the state in their totality.”19 There 
was a terrible famine in the land, one of the worst our countrv has 
ever seen; simultaneously, Muhammad bin Tughluq embarked on a 
series of novel measures and he had to face a number of rebellions. 
Barani describes the famine but does not correlate it with the other 
events, and wishes us to accept his own interpretation of the reign— 
that all misfortunes were due to the inventions or reforms {aslub) of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, to his hardheartedness, which Barani at¬ 
tributes to his faiA in rationalistic philosophy, and to his reckless 
generosity. Modern historians have succeeded in putting the wars 
and rebellions of Muhammad bin Tughluq in their chronological 
order, but not his reforms or aslub. Concerning other matters—like 
the Khurasan campaign, the token currency, the department of agri¬ 
culture, etc.—Barani has forgotten to tell us the whole story and diis 
had led to widespread misunderstandhig. 

It is nece^m'if to insist on the shortcomings and defects of the 
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Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi\ which are due to Baranis lafms of memory 
and the tricks it played with hinif because no historian, medieval or 
inodern, has had any suspicion about the matter. In tact it is only 
a study ol the Jcdiandari that reveals to us that Barani s remarkable 
memory was failings and if we approach the Firuz Shahi with this 
suspicion in mind, the suspicion is confirmed. Some events are cpiite 
forgotten; others are incorrectly related; and in some cases Barani s 
fixed opinions play havoc with his memory. Jt is not po.ssible liere 
to point out all the errors of the above-mentioned tN'pe in the Tarikh' 
i Firuz Shahi, tliis would mean an independent work by itself.^** But 
an examination of one problem—the token currency oi Muhannnud 
bin Tughluq—will explain what is meant. Hitherto, thanks to Bara¬ 
nis incomplete narrative and a memory that played him false, all 
historians have been writing as if Muhammad bin Tugluq was stark 
mad and behaved like a perfect idiot in the matter. 

To avoid misunderstanding, an exact translation of Barani s ac¬ 
count is necessary. “The third design of Sultan Muliamniad, which 
contributed to the ruin of the country, to the strength and courage? 
of the rebels of Hindustan, and to the grciitness and prosperity of 
all Hindus in the matter of buying and selling, was the issue of the 
bronze coin {sikka-i-mis). Because his high courage incited him to 
conquer the whole world and bring it under his control, and for this 
impossible enterprise an army beyond all computation was necessary, 
and such an army is not possible without an unlimited treasure, and 
the royal treasury had been greatly depleted, Sultan Muhammad 
issued the bronze coin. He ordered the bronze coin to be made 
current in buying and selhng in place of the gold and silver coins.2i 
As a result of this measure, the house of every Hindu became a mint 
and the Hindus of the empire had lacs and crores of bronze coins 
minted; they used them for their expenses; they bought horses, arms 
and valuables of all kinds with them and havdgans (?), muyaddams 
and khuts attained to power and dignity through the bronze coin. 
A great misfortune overtook the country. Before long persons in the 
distant provinces exchanged the bronze coin according to the amount 
of its bronze. But in regions where they were afraid of the sultan’s 
order, the silver tanka exchanged for one hundred bronze tankas. 
Every goldsmith [zargar) struck bronze coins in his house and the 
(royal) treasury was filled with bronze coins. The bronze coins were 
so degraded and disgraced that they became as valueless as pot¬ 
sherds and stonepieces. The old coins, owing to their dignity, rewe 
to tour and five times their value. When the operations of buying 
and selling began to collapse everywhere, and the bronze coins be¬ 
came worthless like clods of earth, Sultan Muhammad cancelled his 
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order about the bronze coin, and, with great wrath in his heart, or¬ 
dered that anyone who had a bronze coin was to bring it to the trea¬ 
sury and to take the old gold coin in exchange for it. Many thou¬ 
sands of ixjople of various groups, who had these bronze coins in 
their houses and had given them up as valueless or had kept them 
tor making bronze vessels, took them to the treasury and brought 
gold and silver tankas or shashganis and duganis (silver pieces) in re¬ 
turn to their houses. Such a large numl^er of bronze coins were 
brought tt) the treasury that they were piled up in heaps, like hil¬ 
locks, at Tughlaqabad. In return for these bronze coins a very large 
quantity ot (silver) coins went out of the treasury. One of the great 
disasters that overtook the treasury was the issue of these bronze 
coins. 22 

The whole world is living on token currencies today, but in many 
countries token currenci<*s have led to disaster at some time or other. 
It is unfortunate that the account we have of the first token currency 
in India should be so erroneous. The word mis in Persian means 
either copper or bronze; for the wrong translation of mis as copper 
Barani is not responsible. Copper is an element; bronze is an alloy. 

Two contradictions and errors in Barani’s account are obvious. (1) 
The reference to Hindus is wholly irrelevant and is due to “Barani’s 
unsoundness of mind concerning the Hindus”. Only goldsmiths, 
whether Hindus or Muslims, could have forged the bronze coin. 
Mavbe, the majority of goldsmiths were Hindus then. But all Hindus 
could not have forged the bronze coin in their hous(;s, because they 
did not know the art. On the other hand, the order to forge bronze 
coins could have been given to the goldsmiths both by Hindus and 
Musalmans. The phenomenon of rising prices has been carefully 
studied in modem times; creditors lose, debtors gain; the producers 
also gain at tlic cost of the consumers. Nobody’s religion or commu¬ 
nity has anything to do with the matter. (2) Secondly, if there was 
not much money in the treasury when the experiment started, how 
was Muhammad bin Tughluq able to redeem the bronze coins forged 
and uttered on such an extensive scale? The fact that the sutlan 
could not possibly have redeemed all forged coins—in addition to 
the fact that plenty of these coins have survived to our days—throws 
a doubt on the whole account of Barani. Modern governments re¬ 
deem their depreciated currencies at their market value. Why did 
tile sultan not follow this poliev? What sense was there in paying 
full value to the holders of the depreciated coins, who had purchased 
them at their depreciated value? 

Barani’s account would have been complete if he had added the 

foUowmg: 
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(i) The mint had a special type of bronze alloy for the coins, which 
could be easily distinguished on the touchstone; but the secret ot 
the proportion of the metals in the bronze coins could not be disco¬ 
vered by the goldsmiths. 

fii) \Vhen people took gold and silver coins in those dju's, they 
had the coins weighed (to make allowance for clipping) and also test¬ 
ed on the touchstone for purity of metal. The sultan expected the 
public to follow the same practice in regard to his token coin. BuJ 
in this matter the public failed him. Conseqiientb’ man\' forged 
coins got mixed with the treasury coins; and as the forged coins be¬ 
came current and the (Tovemment was unable to prevent this, more 
and more coins were forged. 

(iii) A bronze coin would be at least worth its weight in bronze— 
i.e. about 50 bronze coins would be normally equal to one siher tanka. 
But forging the bronze coin was an offence. So a forged bronze coin 
may meet anv fate, for a new element—fear of punishmenl—also 
entered into the determination of its value. In the distant proviiit'cs 
it circulated at one-half of its usual metal value in terms of the silver 
tanka; in the capital people would be afraid of being found in pos¬ 
session of forged bronze coins. They would throw them awav or keep 
them in order to melt them into bronze vessels later on. 

(iv) The whole operation got beyond the control of the government. 
Too many forged coins got into circulation and the failure of the 
experiment caused a havoc in the market. It was not possibles to 
punish those in actual possession of the forged bronze coins, because 
they were innocent. In fact, strange to say, nobodv was punished. 

(v) It was understood from the very beginning that the treasury 
would redeem every bronze coin it had issued. The sultan now ordered 
this to be done. People brought to the treasury the bronze coins they 
had. The treasurtf redeemed the bronze coins if had issued as a matter 
of treasurif-conscience: it rejected the false coins hut did not nnnish 
their owners because theu were bonafide possessors. Heaps ol the^e 
rejected bronze coins, vdiich were probabb' melted later o« could be 
seen at Tughlaqabad. But forged bronze coins not brought to the 
treasury continued to circulate at their metallic yalue and haye sur- 
yiyed to our days. 

These additio’^s would haye made Barani’s aecount correct and 
complete. Paper currency for government purposes only was used bv 
the Chinese and also by the Monrol emperors. The II Khans of Persia 
were tempted to issue a paper currency for public use, but their ad¬ 
visers decided against the experiment. The ffovemmept of ^^uham- 
mad bin Tughluq could not manufacture a special quality of paper; 
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SO it decided to use a special bronze alloy. Ferishta says that Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq’s experiment was suggested by the paper currency 
(which he calls sikka-i chau) of China. It is easy to prove these state¬ 
ments for a large number of the forged coins are found in our 
museums. The silver coin of the period was known as tanka and the 
copper coin as jital. The forged coins, which this experiment produced, 
are of bronze and easilv distinguishable from all other coins bv their 
remarkable superscription. On one side the superscription in Persian 
reads: “This tanka has become current (raij shud) in the time of the 
servant hopeful (of ch'vine favours). Muhammad bin Tughlun Shah.” 
The language of all other coins of the sultanat period was Arabic, but 
here is a bronze coin (iitat) declaring in the Persian languai^e that its 
circulation value is that of a silver coin (tanka). However, the super¬ 
scription on the other side is in Arabic: “He who obeys the sultan, 
obevs god (Rahman).** 

The fact that all these coins are forged is also easily proved. Take 
five or six of them, rub them on a stone, and see the rubbed parts of 
the coins in bright liorht. Thev will have different colours, showing 
that in everyone of them the proportion of the metals is different. 
None of them, therefore, can be from Muhammad bin Tnffhlufj’s mint. 

It has been neccssar^' to discuss the token currency of Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad bin Tughlnq to warn students of the Firuz Shahi that Bnrani’s 
lapses of memorv must be constantly kept in view alon^ with his 
inflexibility of thought and the predominance of fixed ideas, which 
are often the concomitant of old age. 

(b) In his introduction to the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, Barani lays 
down the following canon for the guidance of the historian: “One 
of the orinciples in the writing of history is this. It is the obligatory 
duty of an honest historian to record the excellences, charities, jiistice 
and kindnesses of kings and great men, but (on the other hand), he 
should not seek to hide their wickedness and meanness; he should 
not practice flattery in the writing of history. If he considers it ad¬ 
visable, then openly, otherwise by hints, insinuations and indirect 
speech, he should convey the correct information to the discerning 
and the wise. If the historian is unable to write in this wav (i.e., con¬ 
vey the correct meaning by insinuations) owing to the terror and 
fear of his powerful contemporaries, in that case he is excused. Rut 
concerning the rulers of the past, he should write openly and tnith- 
ful!y.”23 Further, if the author has been infiired or favoured by the 
king or a powerful officer, he should not allow this fact to colour 
his narrative. In examining Baranfs flattering chapters on the six 
years of Firuz Shah’s reign, what he says here should be borne in 
mind, He is excused* 
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(c) All readers of the Tarikh4 Firuz Shahi during the last six cen¬ 
turies have been captivated bv Barani’s remarkable Persian prose 
stvle, which is simple, direct and effective. Persian histories before 
Barani’s time were either written in a highly ornate style, full of allu¬ 
sions, figures of speech, etc., like the Tajul Maasir of Nizami and gave 
the minimum of facts with the maximum of words, or they specia¬ 
lised in a plain blue-book stvle, like the Tahaqat-i Nasiri, and merely 
recorded facts. In Barani’s hands history became literature—^litera¬ 
ture in our modem sense. The Torikh-i Firuz Shahi reads like a novel, 
with passages of surpassing excellence scattered throughout the work. 
No Tndo-Persian history equals the TarikhA Firuz Shahi either in the 
analysis of characters or the delineation of scenes. Nowhere does 
Barani make an unnecessary show of learning. He writes so as to be 
understood with the least amount of effort on the reader’s part; cur¬ 
rent tradition (if one may judge from the works of Amir Khusrau) re¬ 
quired simplicity in poetry and ornateness in prose. On the other hand, 
one has to deplore Barani’s fondness for abusive words and phrases.24 
So far as the persons damned by the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi are con¬ 
cerned, they could not rise from their graves to answer Barani’s abuses 
and misrepresentations. But it appears from his own confession, as 
we shall sec later, that one of the charges brought against him before 
Firuz Shah was ihc persistent use of ‘poisonous words*. 

(d) Barani belonged to a family of high officers and he was a court¬ 
ier for ov’er seventeen vears. One of the distinctive features of his 
work is the careful account he gives us of state-laws {zawahit) and 
government orders (asltib). Later historians, in this respect, have 
greatly imnroved on Barani’s work. But Barani s achievements should 
not be underrated. To take an example: Chengiz Khan was a great 
figure and eminent Persian historians have written about him Ata 
Malik Juwayni, Rashiduddin, Wassaf, Mirkhond, Khondamir and 
others. But none of these authors have described the yasas or laws 
of Chengiz Khan with the claritv with which Barani has described the 

economic re<^ulations of ‘Alauddin Khalji. 

(e) Barani had a very high opinion of his work and declared that 
•he had won the ball of distinction from Persian historians’. “I have 
taken great trouble in writing this work and I expect anpreciation 
from the just. This book has many virtues. If you consider it a hi^ 
torv, vou will find in it an account of kings and malih. li ymi search 
in this book for laws, government regulations and administrative affairs 
you will not find it without them. If you want precepts and advice for 
kings and rulers, vou will find them more plentiful and better in this 
book than in any other. And because everything I have written is tnie 
and correct, this histor>' is worthy of credence; also I have put a lot 
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of meaning in very few words and this example of mine deserves to 
he followed. It would l)e true and correct if I recited the following 
quatrain about my History : If / say there is no history in the world 
tike mine, how will a person who is ignorant of this science agree 
with my statementT'^^ And elsewhere he says: “I know, and critics 
of history, who in these days are rare like alchemists and the mythi¬ 
cal bird. Simurgh, also know that during the past thousand years no 
historian has been able to write a history like the Tarikh-i Firtiz Shahi, 
which also includes information about principles of administration. 
I have really worked wonders.”26 

The great claim Barani makes for himself is that of the wisest 
thinker on state affairs. Till about the time of Sher Shah, cvervone 
who read the Firnz Shahi acknowledged Barani’s wisdom. Then the 
circumstances of the country and ibc thoughts of educated people 
changed. Barani, though still valued as a historian, was ignored as a 
political teacher. Today no precept of Barani has any practical value. 
But the wisest of political thnkers—Plato, Aristotle, Macliiavelli, Karl 
Marx—are only wise for their time. No one is wise for all times. 
Barani’s political wisdom is confined to the period of the Delhi sultanat. 


1. So far as we can gather, Barani wn)te the following books: (1) .SojMi-t- Moham- 

matJi, (2) Sahit-i Kahi’-, (3) Inayat Nama-i Ilahi, (4) Sadaat. (5) Tarikh-i Firuz 

Shahi. (6) Luhhatut Tarikh. (7) Tarikh-i Bnramakah, (8) Hasrat Nama, and the 
Fatawa-i Jahandari. Tlie Faiawa-i Johandari, probably Barani’s last work, was un¬ 
known to Amir Khurd. Amir Khurd also writes as if he did not know the works of 
Barani. The Tarikh-i Baramakah has been lithographed in Bombay. The Tarikh-i 
Firoz Shahi was cditerl by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan for the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1862. Both b(X>ks are out of print. The Persian text of the Tarikh-i Firuz Shdii 

. is being editetl by my esteemed colleague. Professor S. A. Ra.shid for the Mu.slim 
University History Department, and Vol. I (covering the Muqaddama or introduc¬ 
tion and the reigns of Balban and Mui^iiddin Kainubad) is available. 

2. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, p. 14. 

S, At one place Barani makes Taifi quote an incident from his father who had 
heard it from Yaqub bin Ishaq Ibrahim (bin Salih bin Mihran), who was a high 
officer of Harun Rashid (p. 431. At another place the following remark of Taifi is 
quoted: ‘T have not seen them (the Barmakide.s); for over a qam (thirty years) has 
passed since the brave fellow (iawan mard), who calltxl himself ‘caliph’, overthrew 
these generous people” (p. 00). 

4 . There is reason for thinking that Asari revised and enlarged Taifi’s text about 
one hundred and fifty years after the fall of the Barmakide«, for Barani’s Tarikh-i 
Baramakah contains the following sentence: ‘‘Till today one hundred and fifty years 
have passed since that event. There is no stability left in the government of the 
Abbasids. Every region has fallen into some one’s hands and only Iraq and Egypt, 
owing to their religious rulers, have remained subordinate to die caliphs. All rights 
of governance and direct administration have completely vanished” (p. 86). 
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5. TarUdi-l Baramakah, p. 112. 

6. Ibid, p. 465. 

7. This sentence has been emitted in Asfar Begam's translation by an unfortunate 
oversight. 

8. Translated from the Arabic by B. M. G. Dc Slanu, and published by Bernard 
Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, London, 1868, Vol. 11, p. 26. 

9. Ibn-i Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, De Slane, Vol. Ill, p. 334. 

10. That is, in the reverse order, begiiuiing with the washing ol the leet and not 
with the washing of the hands. 

11. Ihn-i Khallikun, Vol. Ill, p. 336. The chief features in Qaffal's paiody of the 
Hanah prayer are explained by De Slane (Vol. Ill, p. 336) as follows; “According to 
Iho HanaKte doctiine the tanned skin of every animal, excei>t the dog is pure. The 
expressed juice of every plant and fmit is impure, except juice of the date (tuibiz)." 
(Qaffal reversed the usual order of washing the hands, face, feet, etc. on the ground 
that in lianafi law a change in the order of washing does not invalidate the ablution. 
“According to the Ilanafis it is better to express the intention to pray in u-ords, pre¬ 
ferably in one’s mother-tongue, but unpronounced intention is enough.) The words, 
two green leaven, are an inadequate translation of mudlunnnuitan (Quran, 64 verse 
of the 54 surat, Ar Rahman). Imam Abu Hanifa specifies three Quranic verses as the 
miniinuin required for a rakat, but Qaffal interprets him to mean three words.” The 
Ilanafites* have p<*nniHed prayer in one’s mother-tongue, though this is not generally 
iloiie. The Shafl’ites do not ixmiit the u.se of the translated Quranic verse in prayer. 
The passing of uind invalidates prayer in Hanafi law; Qaffal Ls niisreprc'senting die 
lliinalis in dris matter. 

12. Ibn-i Khallikan. Vol. Ill, pp. 334-35. 

13. Tarikh-i Firuz Shalii, pp, 20-21. 

14. Ibid, p. 13 

15. Ibid, p. 14. 

16. Ziyauddin Barani, after praising the volumes of the Fath-Namos which wtTC 

comi^ised by Kabiruddin ‘Iraqi, points out the following shortcomings:—(a) Kabir. 
uddin only gives an account of ‘Alauddin’s victories and says nothing about his de¬ 
feats; (b) he has resorted to praLse and flattery and not followed the traditions of 
historians, who record Ixith the giKwl and bad atls of mm; (c) sinm every volume of 
the work was written in ‘Alauddin’s reign and was placed befi>re that rulcT, he had 
no alternative to flattery; (d) Barani praises the excellence of Kabiruddin’s Persian and 
Arabic prose, but implies that this is not the proper style for historical works. Now 
Amir Khusrau’s Khazuinul Futuh (which has lieen translated into English by me under 
the name of Campaigw, of ^Alauddin Kludji) is in its earlier part a summary of Kabi- 
niddin’s work but in its later part it gives a detailed account of Malik Kafur’s Deccan 
campaigns. Very probably Kabiruddin had ditxl and Amir Khusrau, either at his own 

initiative or at ‘Alauddin's order, continued his work; it is certainly written as if it had 

to bo placed before the sultan. 'The Khazainul Futuh of Khusrau has all the defects 
of Kabiruddin’s work. Barani had no books with him, but he apparently remembered 
enough of the shortcomings of Khusrau’s work to make up for them by ^'ving us a 
detailed account of the invasions of Qudugh Khwaja and Targhi. Khusrau has simply 

ignored these invasions both in his Khazainul Futuh and the Dawal Rani. 

17. ‘Isami in his Futuh-ux Salatin makes it dear that Zafar Klian, who commanded 
the right wing of the Delhi army, attacked the army of Qutlngh Khwaja at his own 
initiative and in direct contravention of ‘Alauddin’s stem order that, in view of the 
very delicate military situat^, when not only a defeat but a drawn battle 'would 
have meant complete disastw, the enemy should no( be attacked wi^iout his pe^ 

PS (n)—20 
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mission. “If any niiict’r moves forward without the ruler’s order, his head would be 
severed from his body’, 'Alauddin had commanded. No blame attaches.to 'Alauddin 
or to Ulugh Khan for not following up Zafar Khan after he had broken through a 
part the Mongol lines;, for their primary duty was to protect the unfcartified city 
of Delhi and they could take no risks. “Even if 1 break my way back through the 
enemy ranks", Zafar Khan said to his officers, “how sure we to show our face to our 
master?” So they decided to die fighting. (The Fviuh-us Saiaiin of Isanti, D. Mehdi 
Husain's edition, pp. 24^61). 

18. Tarikh-UFiruz Sftahi, pp. 388-89. 

19. Ibid, p. 467. 

20. litis work, 1 hope, will be undertaken by my colleague. Professor S. A. Rashid, 
in the introduction to his edition of the Tarikh-i- Firuz Shahi, 

21. The word 'gold’ in this context is quite superfluous; the bronze coin was to 
replace the silver tanka only . 

22. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp. 475-76. 

23. Ibid, pp. 15-16. It was a generally accepted principle of medieval history that 
criticism of the powerful rulers of the day and their officers should be made indirectly. 
Thus Mirkhond (a contemporary of Babur) in the introduction to his famous Rauzatus 
Sofa writes: “The second condition is that the historian should describe all aspects 
of every affair. In other words, just as he recounts the merits, charities, justice and 
mercy of great men, similarly he should describe, and not seek to hide, their wicked 
and mean acts. If he considers it prudent, he may describe the latter (widked acts) 
openly; if not he should resort to hints, insinuations and indirect remarks. A hint to 
the wise is enough" {Rauzatus Safa, Nawal Kishore edition, Vol. I, p. 6). 

24. Many of these abusive words and phrases are openly intelligible if translated 
into Hindi or Hindustani 

25. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, p. 20. 

26. Ibid, p. 125. 


Chapter III 

ZIYAUDDIN BARANI: FAMILY AND EARLY LIFE 

“The father of this weak individual”, Barani writes, “was a man of 
status.”! “I am the son of a munificent man and the descendant of 
munificent ancestors.”^ Barani s claim to good birth cannot be denied, 
though it is unfortunate that his pride of it so deeply coloured his 
life and vitiated even his religious outlook. His mother’s father, Sipah- 
salar Husamuddin, was the vakildar or deputy of Malik Barbek Bek- 
tars Sultani,3 the Hajib (or chamberlain) of Sdtan Balban; and Barani 
quotes Husamuddin as declaring that Malik Bektars was ‘the hi^eiit, 
the closest and the most trusted of Balban’s ofiicers’. Seniority of status 
among Balban’s officers, however, belonged to Malikul Umara Fakh- 
ruddin, the kotwal of Delhi. When Balban started on his three years’ 
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campaign against Tughril, the rebel governor of Bengal, he took 
Malik Bektars with him but left Fakhruddin as his naib (deputy) at 
Delhi with power to decide all matters in his discretion without re¬ 
ferring them to the distant sultan. When Balban marclied from 
Lakhnauti against Tughril, he appointed Sipahsalar Husamuddin to 
the oflBce of shuhna (kotwal) of Lakhnauti with tlie instruction to for¬ 
ward information from Delhi along with the arzdashts (reporjts) of 
the maliks and arnirs of Delhi to the sultan three or four times a week, 
Malik Bektars was sent forward with an advance-guard of seven or 
eight thousand courageous horsemen against Tughril and his scouts 
succeeded in capturing and killing him. Barani declares that Sipah¬ 
salar Husamuddin was a man of intelligence, sound judgment and 
tact, and that he had a high status and position before Sultan Balban. 

In his account of the Saiyyids of the reign of ‘Alauddin Khalji, 
Barani praises the Saiyyids in general—‘for the world exists owing to 
them'—and the Saiyyids of Kaithal in particular. “My fathers motlier 
was the daughter of Saiyyid Jalaluddin, who was among the dignified 
and prominent Saiyyids of Kaithal. She was a pious Saiyyid 
capable of performing miracles, which were witnessed by chaste 

women.’’^ 


Barani’s father, who had the title of Muidul Mulk, ‘he nmh 
(deputy) of ArkaU Khan, the second son of Sultan Jalaluddin Ipaln. 
Jalaluddin invited his officers to buili their houses at Kailugarhi, and 
Muidul Mulk (Barani tells us) built a large and hi^ house there. 
Barani does not teU us what office his father had held m the ifeign^s of 
Balban and Kaiqubad, though he quotes his father and 1>'» 

■who were the great scholars of the time’,8 as his auftonties for that 
period. Muidul Mulk did not go with Arkali Khan, JP 

{minted governor of Multan, nor was he among the loyal 
fled from Delhi to Multan with the 

widow). The reason for it was simply Jin KWH Con- 

Mulk, was one of the five highest offiimrs of 

sequentlv, Muidul Mulk was appointed nnib and !fSin. 

of Baran (the present Bulandshahr in U. ^) by 
Our author took his surname Barani from 

knowledge of the place nor any affection for it e.ther_ We ^ l^o 
assume that he wL in Delhi all the time, and that his father could 

perform his duties through agents. 

Barani condemns his unde, Alaul Mulk, for having 
the murder of Sultan Jalaluddin. 

matic tact and efficiency cannot be denied, ^en AlaudAn ma^- 
ed against Devagiri without Uie permission of Sultan Jalaluddin (his 
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uncle and father-in-law), he left his governorship of Kara (Allahabad) 
and Awadh in charge of Alaul Mulk; later on, when after the murdei 
of Sultan Jalaluddin, ‘Alaiiddin marched on Delhi, Alaul Mulk was 
again left in charge of these two provinces. In the second year of 
‘Alauddin s rei^, Alaul Mulk was called from Kara and appointed 
kotwal of Delhi. It was a very responsible post. In spite of me rise 
and fall of kings and the changes of dynasties, the kotwalship of Delhi 
had for over eighty years remained in charge of Malikul Umara 
Fakhruddin and his father; father and son had made their post secure 
by not meddling in politics and intrigues and confining themselves to 
administration. In the struggle between Jalaluddin Khalji and the old 
Turkish nobility led by Aitmar Kachchin and Aitmar Surkha, the sons 
of Fakhruddin Kotwal had sided with the Khaljis (a.d. 1290). No refer¬ 
ence thereafter is made to Fakhruddin, but the administration of 
Delhi seems to have remained in charge of officers appointed by him. 
They were all now put under the control of Alaul Mulk along with 
the city, the haram and the royal treasurcs.7 The sultan said that Alaul 
Mulk deserved to be his wazir, but could not be appointed to that post 
on account of his extraordinary corpulence. When marching to Kili 
against Qutlugh Khwaja, ‘Alauddin left the city and everything else 
in charge of Alaul Mulk and instructed him to kiss the keys of the 
city gates and the treasury and place them before the victor, whoever 
he might lie, and be loyal to him thereafter. Barani says that none of 
those who took part in the assassination of Jalaluddin, with the ex- 
cxiption of Sultan ‘Alauddin himself, were destined to live for more 
than three or four years. Alaul Mulk seems to have died soon after 
the battle of Kili. 

Barani at two or three places refers to his grandfather—obviously 
paternal grandfather—as a person from whom he had obtained infor¬ 
mation about the past. His paternal grandfather also must have been 
a high officer, for ‘Alauddin in the council held before the battle of 
Kili declared: "You all know that Alaul Mulk is wazir and a wazir- 
zada” The two terms are used figuratively, but they do imply that 
Barani’s grandfather was an officer of distinction. 

This is all that Barani tells us about his family in the Tarikh-i Firuz 
Shahi. If he had brothers, sisters, wives and children, we know nothing 
about them at present. The Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is the composition of 
a very solitary soul. But it is probable that if his autobiography or 
Hasrat Nama is discovered, we will know more about his family. 

Barani was a precocious child. He declares in the Firuz Shahi that 
what he has written about Balban and Kaiqubad is bas^ on what 
he had heard from the senior members of his family, his teachers and 
others.8 But from the reign of Sultan Jalaluddin—and he was only 
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about six old at the time of Jalaluddin’s accession-^ie Mnim. 
to haw u^tten everything on the basis of his own observations and 
facts he had himself collected. He adds that during Jalaluddin s 
reign he had finished the Qmran, was learning Arabic word-mean¬ 
ings {mufridat) and trying his hand at composiHon. The way in which 
he wrote about the dancing-girls of Jalaliiddin*s court some sixty 
years later also seems to show that he had a very prematurely deve¬ 
loped sex-impulse. 

Barani insists that he had eminent teachers. The best teachers of 
that time taught in their own houses or in mfwqiies or other public 
places; they did not go about teaching gentlemen's children in their 
homes. Still Muidiil Mulk did probably get fairly competent teach¬ 
ers tor him. They taught him good Arabic and traditional logic, but 
his complete ignorance of philosophy and scitmee—-and his fanati¬ 
cism against both—^proves that he was taught no book on either 
subfect. Islamic history, as is well known, was not a part of the 
medieval syllabus but onlv that portion of it—the period of the 
Pronhet and the Pious Caliphs—^whicli is conr(*rncd with theology 
and theological controversies. Barani in his old age could remember 
quite well the facts of early Islamic history as it was taught to the 
sons of the orthodox, but he was all nt sea concerning the period 
after Hazrat Ali. “Mv life”, he writes, “has been passed in the studv 
of books. I have read manv books of ancient and later times in every 
branch of knowledge; and after the sciences of fnfm fOuranic com¬ 
mentary), hadia (the Prophet’s traditions). flaw) and the fmiqat 
of the Shaikhs (mysticism, tasawwuf), I have found no science so 
useful as the science of history.”9 

Barani was acquainted with the first three subiects listed here, 
but in regard to these he was merely a creature of tradition; he re¬ 
fused to think for himself and repeated platitudes. Barani s ignor¬ 
ance of Islamic history has already been proved in the notes on the 
Fatawa-i Jahandari. Of mysticism or tasmewuf his ignorance was 
even more profound. He repeats some platitudes he had heard in 
the khanqah of the great Shaikh or learnt from cheap books—e.g, 
that religious scholars are of two types, who seek^this world (iilam^~i 
dunyavi) and those who seek the next Udtmii-i ctinnvi) and that the 
latter do not flatter kings and their officers for posts and pensions: 
and he puts these platitudes in the mouths of his heroes again and 
again. But the unfortunate fact is that he never understood the 
ABC of mysticism—its cultivation of God-consciousness as the primary 
objective of life; its rejection of all the trammels of the material world 
to the extent that they were a hindrance in this path; its dismissal 
as mere allegories of the joys of heaven and the tortures of hell, 
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which to Barani were things of such hope and fear; its determina* 
tion to remain aloof from the medieval class-state because it was an 
organisation of exploitation and sin; its tolerance of all creeck; its 
innate pacific and forgiving character, and its principle of selfless 
service in the sphere of social life. Barani's God, as is quite clear 
from his works, has two aspects — first, he is the tribal deity of the 
Musalmans; secondly, as between the Musalmans themselves, he is 
the tribal deity of well-born Muslims. No conception of god could 
have been more anti-mystical. Also to the very end of his life, 
tasawwuf meant nothing more to Barani than continuous fasting and 
lots and lots of prayers. And his conception of religious devotions 
was piuely mechanistic. Thus in estimating the influence of die 
great Shaikh,10 he only refers to the mechanistic elements of religii^i 
and has no idea that the Shaikh's mission, though it included formal 
devotions, was for something really higher. Barani admits that Sul¬ 
tan ‘Alauddin and his family were believers in Shaildi Nizamuddin. 
This is correct. But it is curious to find him adding: “What a heart 
was ‘Alauddin’s and how negligent and reckless! People came to see 
Shaikh Nizamuddin from two thousand and three thousand far- 
san^s, and the young and the old, the literate and the illiterate from 
the city tried to present themselves before the Shaikh by every means 
they could. But it never came to Sultan ‘Alauddin’s mind that he 
should pay a visit to the Shaikh or invite the Shaikh to meet him.’Ti 
Barani, the ex-courtier who was trying to be readmitted to the royal 
circle, seems to have thought that the great Shaikh would have gone 
running to the Hazar Sutun palace, if he got ‘Alauddin’s invitation. 
But ‘Alauddin knew better. Nothing but force could have taken the 
great Shaikh to the roval palace and nothing but force could have 
enabled Sultan ‘Alauddin to break into the Shaikh’s Khanqah. The 
spiritual elements in Barani’s life are not worth considering. 

Still no one would go to Barani for the principles of religion. What 
makes Barani important for us is the fact that he concentrated his 
attention on the basis of experience on three important political pro¬ 
blems—(a) the state laws, (b) the governing class and (c) the monar¬ 
chy. It will conduce to clarify if we first discuss his theories of state 
laws and the governing class, and examine his theory of monarchy 
after giving an account of his career. 


1. TarikhA Firuz ShdM, p. 350. 
g im. p. 204. 
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3. The term sidtani after die name of an officer means that he was a slave of the 
sultan; but some people also adopted this tide out of excessive loyalty. 

4. TaHhh-i Fima SheM, p. 32. 

5. Ibid. p. 350. 

6. Ibid, p. 127. 

7. Ibid, pp. 248 and 255. 

8. Ibid, p. 127. 

9. Ibid, p. 0. 

10. Ibid, pp. 341-47. 

11. Ibid, p. 366. 


Chapter TV 

STATE LAWS 

It has been the habit of the Mnsalmans to talk as if the Muslim 
community did, or could, guide all its affairs in accordance with the 
shariat, which is believed to be based on the Quran, the Prophet’s 
precepts and qiyas (analogy). At the same time it is claimed that the 
door of ijtihad (or the formulation of new shariat laws) was closed 
after the period of the great Abbasids (754-881 a.d.). Bo A postulates 
are incorrect Early Muslim society was changing rapidly; the Pious 
Caliphs felt the need of new laws and had no hesitation in framing 
them. But the laws of the Pious Caliphs have been accepted as an 
integral part of the shariat by the orthodox and so no difficulty arises. 
A very good example is the Caliph Umar's prohibition of temporary 
marriages. 

The time of the Umayyads was-a period of sectarian controversies 
and political conspiracies, which were brutally suppressed; and 
whether they liked it or not, a very stern political authority kept the 
Musalmans of the world together. By the end of the period of the 
great Abbasids, the standard collections of the Prophet's hadises had 
been made and the four schools of Sunni shariat had been con¬ 
solidated. At the same time the central caliphal power vanished; Islam 
expanding into foreign lands had to face new social conditions, which 
die sharfat had never contemplated and to which it could not be 
applied without disastrous consequences. Meanwhile monarchy, for 
which there would not be any pretence of ‘general acceptance' or 
succ^sion to the Prophet', arose in the lands of the Persians and the 
Turks, primarily because it meant a centralised authority for the public 
welfare. These newly risen kings had to define their attitude towards 
religicm and to declare what laws they would enforce. The easiest wav 
of solving the first problem was > to accept the religious sect, rites and 
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traditions of the people and to employ a body of religious scholars, 
with decent salaries and proper honours but dismissible at will, for 
the religious and semi-religious functions of the state. These pliable, 
state-controlled mullahs have lieen called externalist scholars {ulama-i 
zahiri)A We must not forget that this was about the only well-paid 
profession open to the educated men of those davs, regardless of their 
class origin. The second jnohlem led to a perplexing, contradiction. 
The basis of *sharial-law was canonical authority; the ptdilic ^ood 
was not a relevant consideration. If fornicators are to be thrashed, 
they must be thrashed everywhere, regardless of persons and tradi¬ 
tions. Tf women have a right to inheritance, this right must be given 
to them everywhere, regardless of the fact that owing to local con¬ 
ditions and traditions, such as the purdah-system, it is not possible for 
them to manage their properties. But the basis of kingship was the 
public good; it cotdd have had no other basis. It is a bnital fact that 
the larger number of Muslim kings have come to a sad end, l>ecause 
lack of public support gave an opportunity to their opponents. Under 
these conditions wise kings adopted a policy of compromise and 
mod(M*ation. They paid a lip homage to the shmiat and admitted 
their sinfulness if they were unable to enforce any of its provisions; 
they kept the state-controlled mullahs disciplined and satisfied; over 
the whole field of administration, c'oncerning which the shariat is 
silent or nearlv silent, the\- made their own laws; if the traditional 


customs of the people were against the shariat, thev allowed them to 
override the shariat under the designation of urf. Thus state laws, 
called *zawabit’ grew under the protection of monarchu. If these laws 
violated the shariat, the principle of necessity or of istihasan fthe 
public good) could lie quoted in their favour. And the back of the 
shariat was broken for the primartf reason that if had provided no 
means for its own development. The great authoritv of Imam Ghazzali 
was quoted, correctly or otherwise, in favour of a compromise. 
Monarchv mav be an illegitimate institution; the officers in charge 


mav be bad men; but the affairs of the Muslim communitv had to be 
carried on. TTie fact that the imam (pra\'er-leader) of mv mosque has 
l>een appointed bv a bad king docs not invalidate the nrayers I sav 
f)ehind him, I can take my case to a qazi in spite of the fact Aat the 
country is governed bv a bad king. It is an achievement of Baram 
that he has found a solution for this problem. Unfortunately, while 
his thoughts are clear, his words are conflicting. Still he ts the first 
theoretician to justify secular laws among the Musdmans and he de¬ 
serves full credit for this achievement. „ ., j 

In the time of Sultan Sbamsuddin Iltutmish there flourished a gre^t 
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ecclesiastic, Saiy\dd Niiniddin Mubarak Chaznavi, who was generallv 
called Mfr-i Delhi (leader of Delhi), Shaikh AIkIiiI Ilaq in his Siyarul 
Ahrar lists him among the mystics, but he was one of the ulamn-i 
zahiri (externalist scholars) and represented their conscience, such as 
it was. Some fundamental postulates of his were reported to Barani 
and deeply influenced his young mind. 

“I heard”, Barani writes, “from mv grandfather. Sfpahsalar^ Ifusa* 
muddin. who was a vakildar of the harhek (chamb<'rlain)‘l of Sultan 
Balban that Balban repeatedly told his sons and confidential officers 
that he had twice heard Saiwid Nuniddin Mubarak Ghaznavi make 
the following statements in his sermons to Sultan .Shamsiiddin Iltiit- 
mish: 

"In all that the kings do concerning the necessary rides (iimur) of 
kingship—the way in which they eat, drink wine and wear their royal 
robes, the manner in which they sit, get up, and go out riding, the 
order in which they sit on their thrones and compel the peorde to sit 
and perform the sijdah (prostration) liefore them—they follow with 
their hearts the customs of the Kisras (Persian em|ierors), who were 
rebels against God. In all their dealings with the |ieople of God they 
claim suirerhuman status (fnrd) for themselves; this too is opnosed to 
(the teachings of) the Prophet; it is a claim to partnership in the attri¬ 
butes of God and a cause of damnation in the next world. 

"Owing to the commission of the almve acts, which are against 
the will of God and the tradilions of the Prophet, the sab'ation of kings 
is not possible except by the implementation of the following four 
policies for the protection of the faith: 

“ 'First, the kings shmdd protect the religion of Islam with sincere 
faith. They should utilise the power, dignity and prestige of their 
kingship, which is against the (moral) character of (God's) creatures, in 
establishing the supremacy of the true word, in elevating the customs 
of Islam, in enforcing the commands of the sharfat and in glorifying 
‘the order lor the good and the prohibition of evil'. And kings will 
not lie able to perform the duty of protecting the faith unless, for the 
sake of God and the (Prophet’s creed, they overthrow and uprofrt kufr 
and kafiri (infidelity), shirk (setting partners to God) and the worship 
of idols. But if the total unrooting of idolatry is not possible owing to 
the firm roots of kufr and the large nnml>er of kafirs and mmhrih, 
the kings should at least strive to insult, disgrace, dishonour and de¬ 
fame the mushrik and idol-worshipping Hindus, who are the worst 
enemies of God and the Prophet. The symptom of the kings being thp 
protectors of religion is this. \ATien they see a Hindu, their eves grow 
red and they wish to bury him alive: they also desire to completely 
uproot the brahmans, who are the leaders of kufr and shirk and oydng 
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to whom kufr and shirk arc spread and the commandments of kufr 
are enforced. In order to maintain the honour of Islam and the pres¬ 
tipe of the true faith, they do not permit a kafir or mushrik to live 
with self-respect or to attain to honour and independence among die 
Musalmans, or to pass his time in luxuries, enjoyments and pleasures, 
or to become the ruler of a neople (qaum), group (goroh), territory 
(wilaijat) or province {iqta)\ also owin? to the fear and terror of the 
kings of Islam, not a single enemy of God and the Prophet can drink 
water that is sweet or stretch his legs on his bed and go to sleep in 
peace. 

*“1116 second policy necessary for the salvation of Muslim kings is 
this. The open display of sins and shameless deeds and the publication 
of forbidden things should be suppressed among the Muslim people 
and in the cities, territories and towns of Islam through the terror and 
power of kingship, .Sinful and shameless deeds should, by excessiye 
punishments and warnings be made more bitter for sinners than 
poison. Persons who, in snite of their claim to be Musalmans, make 
dirty and shameful sins their liyelihood and profession, and practise 
them all their hves, should be reduced by the kings to such distress 
that the world appears to them narrower than the circle of a finder- 
ring, and they are compelled to leaye their professions and find other 
means of liyelihood. If prostitutes, who work for hire (mmtaiira). are 
not prepared to giye up their sinful ways, thev should practise their 
profession secretly and not openly and proudlv. But if prostipites 
practise their profession in their own disdraceful quarters, and do not 
come out into the public, the practice of their profession should not 
be prohibited; for if the prostitutes are not there, many rascals driyen 
by their sex-impulse will attack (Muslim) harams. 

"The third principle for the protection of the faith, which leads 
to the salyation of kings, is this. The duty of enforcing the niles of the 
sharfat of the Prophet should be assigned to pious, God-fearing and 
religious men; dishonest and Godless people, who haye no rcdard for 
the ridhts of others as well as cheats, swindlers and self-seekers—^in 
fact all men who are in loye with this world—should not be allowed 
to sit before the masnnd (pillow) for enforcing the sharfat or given 
leadership in matters appertaining to the tariqat (m^?sticism) or as¬ 
signed the duty of giving fatwas (legal opinions) or the teachind of 
religious sciences. Philosophers and believers in rationalistic philo¬ 
sophy should not be allowed to live in the land; the teaching 
of philosophical sciences should not be permitted under anv cir¬ 
cumstances. The kings should strive to insult and denrade men of bad 
sects, bad dogmas and the opponents of the orthodox Sunni creed; 
and none of them should be ^ven any office in the govemmept. 
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“ The fourth principle, which is necessary for the protection of the 
true creed and the salvation of kin?s, is the administration and en¬ 
forcement of iustice. The Icint^s will not have performed their duh"^ in 
this respect unless thev strive to their utmost in the enforcement of 
justice and are fust in everv matter; and, owinff to the fear of the 
aiithoritv of the lcin<»s, oppression and rnieltv are eliminated from 
their Icinffdoms and all oppressors are overthrown. 

** "Whenever (Muslim) lcin<^s implement these four policies with 
firm determination jind sincere faith and establish truth at the centre 
through the terror and presti<»e of their roval authoritv. then even if 
their aonh are nolhited htf fiinful dedrrs and in the nere/isnru acts of 
ifinff^hip then hmie even acted aeninst the sunnah, their status idfl 
he amontr the relisioiis people and owine tn their protection of the 
Faith, their place on the dan of iudement will he amone the nrophefs 
and saints. On the other hand, if a kinf» recites a thousand rak'ats 
f t^enuflections) of praver even’ dav. fasts all his life, does not no near 
thinns forbidden nnd snrnds the whole of his treasure in charitv, but 
neither protects the faith bv u«;inrr his roval power and authoritv for 
overthrowinn and unrootinn the enemies of Ood and the Prophet, nor 
niorifies the orders for the nood and the prohibition of the evil in his 
provinces and territories, nor tries to enforce justice to the greatest 
evtent possible his place will be nowhere eveept in hell.'” 

The words and stvle are Rarnni's but the ideas mipht well ha'v 
been the ideas of Nuruddin Mubarak, which went deep into Rarani's 
mind and found expression later on in the Fatawa-i Jahandari. The 
onlv important element which Rarani added to these postulates was 
the rifrht of the noble-born to povem the coiintrv. 

The basic principles of the ffreat ecclesiastic’s thouehts deserve to 
be carefullv examined: (a) .All non-Muslims are cla.ssed, not as eo- 
worshippers of God but as his enemies-, so Allah, whom the Ouran calls 
‘the lord of the worlds' ‘on whose nature merev is engravcd’,4 becomes 
the tribal deitu of the Musalmans. (b) This conception is further 
strenPthened hii the theoru of Islam as a plundcrina creed, which 
was to procjied entirehi htf force. There is no ouestion of any discus¬ 
sion with the non-Mu.sliras or of persuadinp them in anv wav. the 
resort is to be entirelv to war and force through the roval authoritv. 
(c) Still the most terrible "kafirs* of the dau were the Monsols, who 
had slaiiffhtered the inhabitants of one Muslim citv after another 
and were hovering on the frontiers of India, Whether Nuruddin 
Mubarak's precious sermon was delivered in the reign of Ghengiz («r 
Ogtai is immaterial. Iltutmish was in no position to cballenPe the 
Mongol empire; and severe Mongol attacks of the type which 'Alaud- 
din Khalji managed to survive would have crushed Htutmish com- 
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ntetely. He had neither the administrative capacity and driving 
power of Alaiiddin nor his military genius, and it was no secret that 
he had sought to avoid a conflict with Chengiz Khan by refusing to 
offer an asylum to Jalaluddin Manlcbami. So Nuniddin Mubarak 
selected the Hindus as the easier target. It was a cowardly choice. 
But would the Delhi empire survive an anti-Hindu policy of the type 
demanded by him? Tlie answer of responsible kings, as Barani 
admits, was in the negative, (d) The kings office, though a violation 
of the ‘short af, is recognised and he is authorised to act against the 
*sunnah’; sHU if he fights the non-Muslims in a manner that {accord¬ 
ing to the highest authorities of the Muslim religion) would hane 
horrified the Arabian Prophet, he is to rise from the dead among the 
prophets and saints. The dignitv of the short at is affirmed and there 
is no reference to roval laws (or zawahit): still the power ol the king 
to override the shariat is admitted, (e) The ‘SharioT punishments for 
the professions of sin are completely ignored; the necessity of the 
continuation of these professions—^in any case of the profession of 
prostitutes defined as women who live by the wajres of sin (musta- 
jira) —is emphasised; their profession is to be degraded and con¬ 
tinued under state-control. 

Barani, after expanding the precepts of Nuruddin Mubarak in 
Advice XT of the Fatawa-i Jahandari, complains that Muslim kings 
had no intention of following his directions. This is certainly true 
of Balban. He was frankly not in a position to inarch against the 
Hindu rais from fear of the Mongols and made this fact clear to 
his high officers.5 And ‘Alauddin, who could fight both the Mongols 
and the rais, wisely kept the public opinion of his Hindu subjects 
on his side. 

Barani continues: “Balban repeated these precepts of Saiyyid 
Nuniddin Mubarak Ghazna\i to Sultan Shamsuddin Tltutmish, 
whifb he had himself heard, again and again, before his sons, 
nephews and officers and wept bitterly. 7 cannot fulfil the duties 
of protecting the faith*, he told them, ‘and how can 1 entertain 
such an ambition when my masters^ themselves were unable to pro¬ 
tect the faith] But I can at least come to the rescue of the oppress¬ 
ed and have no regard for any man in the enforcement of iiistice. 
You, mv sons and relations, should take care of your steps. If I come 
to 'know of your oppression of any weak person, I will punish you 
for it. In most cases I will put the murderers of innocent persons to 
death,7 Your near relationship to me and your claims of service will 
not prevent me from administering impartial justice.'” 

The i^oblem of state-laws, so far as the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi is con¬ 
cerned, is illMStrated by the discussion between Sultan ‘Alauddin and 
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Qazi Mughisuddiii of Bayana. But Barani had no access to ‘Alauddiii s 
court and he is mistaken in thinking diat ‘Alauddin’s economic reforms 
were due, in the first instance, to his desire to bring the prices of com¬ 
modities within the compass of the salaries of tlie soldiers. I'hc real 
reason that inspired ‘Alauddin is given by Shaikli Nasiruddiu Cliiragh 
in his Khairul Majalis on the authority of Qazi Hamid Mullani.^^ Qazi 
Hamid on entering the sultan’s chamber one day found him silting 
on the throne [tang), l}eating the giound with his feet, bare-headed, 
bare-footed and wholly absorbed in some thouglit. The qazi went 
before the sultan but the latter did not notice him. He came out aiul 
informed Malik Qara Beg. Then the two entered the chamber and 
Qara Beg engaged the sultan in conversation. Later on, Qiizi Hamid 
asked the sultan what he had been thinking about. ‘Hear me!’ Sultan 
‘Alauddin replied, ‘For sometime a thought has Iwcn coming to my 
mind. God has so many people in this world but he has put me in 
command of them. Now I should do something so that the benefit of 
my work may reach tdl mankind. But what can I do? If I distribute 
all the treasures I have—and a hundred times more—they will not 

ar 

suffice for all. If I add all the (royal) villages and provinces to them, 
this too will not suffice. I have been thinking what to do so that 
I may benefit all men. Just now a thought has come to me, which 1 
will explain. If I reduc'e the price of grain, the benefit of it will accrue 
to all. But how is the price of grain to be reduced? I will order the 
naiks of the provinces {atraf) to be summoned, so that they may bring 
the grain of the provinces to Delhi. Some will bring grain on 10,(XKJ 
and others on 20,000 beasts of burden. I will give them robes of 
honour, .silver and tlie expenses of their families, so that they may 
bring grain and sell it at the price 1 fix.’ 

The Khairul Majalis stops here, but it appears that ‘Alauddin kept 
on thinking of die measures that were necessary for securing his main 
objectives—the elimination of famines and the establishment of eco¬ 
nomic security and stability on the principle of production-cost. It 
was not possible to work miracles. But he could ensure the safety of 
roads, see to the proper transport of commodities, crush monopolic*s, 
prevent regrating, and ensure that the prices fixed by him on the 
principle of production-cost were strictly maintained. Since most com¬ 
merce and industry was in the hands of certain Hindu classes, he 
would work through them and control them. It was a strange dream, 
which no Muslim king has had before or since. But ‘Alauddin was 
a man of action and the economic system he built up lasted during 
the remaining ten years of his life. 

The laws of the short at were irrelevant to the objectives ‘Alauddin 
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had in view and he paid no attention to them. He also paid no 
attention to the mullahs in state-service and their doctrines, and left 
Qazi Hamid Multani to manage them on liehalf of the state. But 
from where did "Alauddin get this curious idea of serving all people? 
From a direct study of the Quran and possibly the teachings of 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia.<^ 

For the Quran, read in the original or in translation hut without 
the misinterpretation of the commentators, will convince anyone 
that it is deeply concerned with the removal of human distress. The 
Prophet, as die bead of tlie state, demanded taxes, or rather alms 
{khnirat), lor die expenses of the state and assistance to the distress¬ 
ed groups specified in the Quran—orphans, travellers, people in 
temporary distress {masakin), poor persons who are incapable of 
working \fuqra) and persons who, though in great want, had too 
much self-respect to ask any individual for assistance. For the Pro¬ 
phet the only justification lor the taxes or alms demanded by the 
government—and for him the distinction between taxes and alms 
was immaterial—^was that the government would spend them in the 
relief of distress. ‘Take from the rich and give it to the poor, was his 
instruction to the governor of Yemen. His own standard of living 
in house, clothes and food wus roughly equivalent to that of a mo¬ 
derately provided Indian peasant of today, and a very important 
aspect of his life was his struggle with the material distress around 
him. Our modern conception of a welfare state depends upon our 
hope of improving the material and cultural conditions of ^e peo¬ 
ple by improvements in the instruments of production. No such 
conception was possible in the seventh century. All that the Prophet 
could visualise was that the government should be a machinery for 
relief and rehabilitation. But though the taxes had to be low, the 
object was attainable, and to a very great extent it was attained 
with reference to Arabian standards of life. 

How the great ‘muftahids’ of Islam, who deserve to he highly res¬ 
pected and who should not he hlamed in the matter, completely 
overlooked this aspect of the Quranic teaching and the Prophet^s 
state. They merely laid down the principle that a man who had a good 
income should give 2M per cent of it in charity for the removal of 
immediate distress; it was a religious obligation and the government 
had nothing to do with it. If a man gave more in charity, it was 
commendable but not binding. They could not possibly have expect¬ 
ed that this small amount would sufBce for relieving the distress of 
the classes mentioned by the Quran. But the conditions of the time 
should not be forgotten. Monarchy, miscalled caliphate, had come 
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with the Umayyads and tfie Abbasids, and it was supported by a 
well-organized bureaucracy, whose members were appointed and 
could be dismissed by tlie ruler. The taxes were taken for the 
expenditure of the government and not for the public welfare. Hie 
government was expected to do something for education and cul¬ 
ture, but this depended upon its discretion; and the government natur¬ 
ally spent money on this head in a way calculated to strengthen its own 
power. Now the great mujt(d%ids lived during the peri(xl of the early 
Abbasids (754-861 a.d.), and though there are some stories c*onnect- 
ing Imam Shafi’i with Hurun Rashid, the other founders of the Sunni 
schools were independent of the governnient. Also it was, as Shaikh 
Junaid said, a time of terror {aztnana-i wahshat). It is conceivable 
that the great mujtahids could have framed laws for securing the 
objectives of the Quranic injunctions ami the prophet’s state under 
these changed circuinstauces, and advised their successors to do the 
same from time to time. This would have given us a developing 
sharfat. But it is very doubtful in anything the mujtahids said at>out 
the state would have been considered binding by the rulers and the 
governing class or changed the course of history. In any case, as 
Barani correctly points out, the founders of the four schools decided 
to ignore all matters conc*erning the state, and no real guidance from 
them was available except for the fact that they recorded what the 
Prophet and the pious caliphs had done and said under very different 
conditions of life. So (juoting the 'shariat—as promulgated by the 
acknowledged 'mujtahUls—with reference to state-affairs was absurd. 
The ulama-i zahiri, like Saiyyid Nuruddin Mubarak Ghaznavi, may 
promulgate their personal interpretations with a view to the welfare 
of their own class and profession. But there is no autliority for such 
cheap postulates. “The government of the modem world, and in 
particular of Hindustan, is not possible in accordance with the 
shartat'\ Ferishta, who had witnessed the refonns of Akbar, declared 
while speaking of the reforms of ‘Alauddin. The orders of the short at 
were, of course, still binding in the sphere of personal laws, e.g., in¬ 
heritance, marriage, divorce and some other matten such as the 
prohibition of usury or interest. 

Seen in the perspective of histoiy% it appears clear that if a well- 
defined Quranic objective, specially in the social sphere, came into 
conflict with a law of the shariat or even a law of the Quran itself, 
the Quranic objective should have prevaUed. For law has no mean¬ 
ing except with reference to an end or object; also the law has been 
made for the fulfilment of man and not man for the fulfilment of the 
law. A non-Muslim might imagine that according to the genm’sd 
faith of the Musalmans, a Quranic injunction would cancel a hadis 
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and a hadis would cancel a precept of the mujtahids. Hiat should 
have been the normal procedure, whether we consider the authority 
that gives an injunction or the proofs available of that injunction hav> 
mg l^n given. TTie Quran has been preserved with absolute cor¬ 
rectness, but too many unauthentic hadises have been set afloat, while 
tor many precepts of the mujtahids we have only an indirect evidence 
and not their written word. But the medieval mullahs looked at the 
matter from a different angle. They did not—^and they could not—pre¬ 
vent an educated Musalman from reading the Quran and guiding 
himself by his own interpretation of it in the realm of faith. But in 
the s])here of the shariat it was different. The basic claim of every 
school was that its mujtahids could not have committed any error. If 
an injunction of the Quran or a hadis seemed on the face of it to con¬ 
tradict the precept of a mujtahid, it had to be reconciled with that 
precept by means of strained interpretations called ta’uHL Cons¬ 
equently the shariat' of Islam is what the ‘mujtahids' of the period 
of the great Ahbasids (754-861 a.d.) have made it. There has been 
no ‘ijtihad' since then. Later law-books, like the great Hidayah, are 
really compilations. But the greatest of human thinkers, as the late 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher remarks in his History of Europe, cannot antici¬ 
pate all the capacities of life to present new formations. With the 
passage of time a great change took place. To say that the door of 
'ijtihad' (legislation) was closed would not he correct; that door can 
never he closed. But the power of ‘ijtihad’ was taken from the ‘ula- 
ma' by a greater authority. The new ‘mujtahid' was the state. The 
door of the old type ijtih^ had to be closed so that the door of the 
new ijtihad, state legislation, might be opened. But the stupid prat¬ 
tle about the shariat has continued. It was, and has been, the duty 
of a good Musalman to praise the shariat and demand its enforce¬ 
ment, but there has been an even greater duty to evade its enforce¬ 
ment on the basis of 'practical reason*. 

These considerations should be kept in mind in examining the 
conversation which Barani records as having taken place between 
Sultan ‘Alauddin Khalji and Qazi Mughisuddin of Bayana. The con¬ 
versation turned round for questions asked by the Sultan.i® 

(1) The position of the Hindus as tax-payers. The qazi repeated 
with reference to the Hindus what text-books like the Hidayah 
written in Iraq, Persia and Central Asia had said about insulting the 
helpless non-Muslim minorities in those lands. But ‘Alauddin was 
not concerned with Hindus in general but widi the Hindu chiefs— 
choudhuris, khuts and muqaddams —^who had not been paying him 
taxes. This point has been clarified by Mr. Moreland in the Agrarian 
System of Moslem India. 
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( ?) The sltinial' ixtnishiiu ul to hv nu’ird out to ^occrnmmt ser¬ 
vants guilty of corruption, bribery, making up false accounts, etc. 
The yazi declared that the matter had not been discussed by the 
'shariat' and he had not read about this (piestion in any hook. So 
the sultan could punish the defaulters in such wav as he deemed fit: 
but the shari'af punishment of cutting the hand was not applicabh' 
to those who stole from the public treasury. 

(3) The treasures brought from Devagiri. Alauddin had kept 
them separate from the public treasury on the ground that tliey had 
been actpiired b\- him before his accession to the throne. The (jazi 
de(;lared that the\ w<*re accpiired through the strength of tlu' arniv 
of Islam and should, th(*refore, belong to the public treasurx. But 
since the sultan controlled the public treasury in his discretion, the 
point was pur(‘ly academic. 


(4) The claim of the sidtau and his faniilij on the royal treasury. 
The ‘shariat' is silent on the matter and there hail been no 'shariat' 


re.strietions on royal expenditure at any time, ^\1latever the (pizi 
said was on his own responsibility. Tlierc were four alt(*rnativcs; 
(a) According to the traditions of tlu‘ Prophet and tlu' Pious caliphs, 
wln’ch no king had followed, the sultan could take the salars’ ht* 
gave to his well-cquipjjed troopers (i.e. 234 tankas a year), (b) In the 
alternative he could takc^ the salary he gave to his highest officers. 
^c‘) Thirdly, worldly religions scholars (ulama-i dunya) had permitted 
a sultan to tak<‘, for th(‘ maintenance of his dignity, an amount subs¬ 
tantially higher than h(' gave to his highest officers, fd) But more 
dian this could not be justified except on the ground of state policy 
imaslahit-i mulki). 


Tlie sultan then gave an account of the punishmcait he had lieen 
inflicting ‘Arc the\ all against the shariat', he* asked. The cpi/.i re¬ 
plied. Thtiv ar(‘ all against the shari'at: for it has not been declannl 


ill the precepts of the Prophet or the judgments of the tdama that 
the head of the state iulul amr) can do whatever he likes for the exe¬ 
cution of his orders.’ The cjazi’s contention was that ‘Ahuuldin’s 
S(‘\(re punish incuts were not authorised bv the shari'at; he could 
not saN' what punishments should lie inflicted in accordance with the 
shari'at. for the shari'at was silent. The whole conversation assumt's 


that the king has the power of making laws, but that severe punish¬ 
ments, unless authorised by the shari'at, should be considered a vio¬ 
lation of th(* .shari'at because they arc a violation of humanit\. 


Barani discusses at some length the laws (zawabii) as well as the 
new designs (aslub) of Muhammed bin Tughluq. But he does not 
raise the question of shari'at-law v. state-law in his account of that 


ps-(n)—^21 
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sultan, and only comments on the practical consequenc‘es of his 
measures.! i 

Barani s final opinion on the state and its laws is to be found in 
the thesis he puts in the mouth of Bughra Khan: “Only that ruler 
can in truth and justice lie called and deemed a king in whose ter¬ 
ritory no man goes to sleep naked and hungry, and who makes laws 
[zawahit) and frames measures {mawazin) owing to which no subject 
of his has to face any material distress {(larmandgi) from which there 
is a danger to his life.”!2 

This may l)e considered his last word in the matter; there was 
nothing more that could lx* expected under medieval conditions of 
production. 


1, The late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad calls them ulama-i su or the ‘wicked mullahs’. 

2. Tarikh-i Fimz Sfuihi, pp. 41-44. 

а. i.e. Malik Bektars. 

4. Kutaha ala’ nafslhir rahmah. 

5. Tarikh-i Firtiz Shahi, pp. 50-51. 

б. Masters here would mean Shihahuddin Ghuri and Iltutmish. 

7. That is, he would not allow a murderer to escape the death penalty by paying 
money compensation to the heirs of the miudered man. Firuz Shahi^ p. 44. 

8. Khalml MaitUui, cd. K. A. Nizami, p. 241. 

9. Barani greatly und(!rrat(-s ‘Alauddin’s knowledge of Islam. He was surrounded 
by educated people and inii.st have learnt the contents of the Quran and the Islamic 
crtxxl from diem. Shaikh Nasiniddin Chiragh, who was then in charge of the great 
Shaikh's charities, leavt*s us in no doubt that ‘Alauddin's reforms were cordially ap¬ 
proved by tbe circle of the great Shaikh. 

10. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp. 289-96. 

11. It was not to be expected, however, that the ulama would not object to 
the sultan’s measures. The sultan during the famine ewdered wells to lie dug outside 
Delhi anti pmvided all necessary- requisites for agriculture. Maulana Afifuddin Kashani, 
a famous legist, objected to it because this agriiniltural work was being done by com¬ 
pulsion for die royal granaries. Sultan Mohammed impristined him and then set him 
free. But some time afterwards the sultan heard that he had spoken against him to 
two other legists and he had all the three put to death (Ibn Batuta, Ajaihal Asfar, 
Urdu tr. by Khan Saheb Muhammad Husain, Vol. II. p. 142). 

12. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. p. 148. 
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Chapter V 

THE GOVERNING CL-iSS 

No person could have obtained the position of Sipahsalar Husa- 
muddin in Balbans court unless he had been of pure Turkish birth, 
for Balban was a faddist on the question of birth and geneaIop\’, 
and so probably were the senior inemliers of Barani s own f^amilv. 
They seem to have cruelly driven it into his young mind that owing 
to his high birth he was above the mass of mankind. Personal 
misfortunes drove him to make this childhood conceit into a philoso¬ 
phy of life, and though he could never find a single theological text 
in support of his birth-theory, he nevertheless called in religion and 
the divine design to support it. (Advice XXI.) The Turkish officers 
at the time of Barani’s birth were div'ided into two groups—those 
who had attained to high office as slaves, and sometimes called them¬ 
selves *mltant; and those who had entered government service as 
freemen. Barani’s family seems to have belonged to the latter 
group, for at some places he refers to the cjish-purchased {zar-khari~ 
da) slaves with contempt. 

But his family must have been living in India for many generations 
and lost all contacts with foreign lands, long before these relations 
were severed by the Mongol invasions. Unlike his friend, Amir 
Khusrau. he shows no knowledge of Turkish; and there arc no Tur¬ 
kish words in his works except the titles in general use. His ignor¬ 
ance of the geography of Central Asia and Persia is surprising. Barani 
nowhere calls himself a Turk in the three works of his that are avail¬ 
able, and in his modes of thought and feeling he is hundred per cent 
Indian. His governing class theory, though he is unaware of the 
fact, is the philosophy of the popular Hindu caste-system put into a 
Muslim mould. The mould, as we .shall see, did not fit in. Hindu¬ 
ism postulated that God had created men in separate castes and that 
it was the duty of the law to prevent ‘a mixture of castes*. Nothing 
equivalent to it is found in the scriptures of the Jews, the Christians 
and the Musalmans. Only a person very deeply imbued with the 
traditions of the Hindu caste-sv'stem, like Barani, could have had the 
courage to state that pietv was only within the reach of persons of 
good birth. Today we only know of the Turks who settled in India 
from our records. They are not to be found anywhere in the coun¬ 
try. Probably even in the time of Barani the process of the merger 
of the Turks with the Indian Muslims had already begun, though in 
the sphere of politics they were distinct and hostile groups. The 
Turks could only have maintaiued dieir separate social entity by re- 
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i'raiin'ug from marrying Indian, women, but this thcv refused to ih; 
so while many persons elaimed to be Turks on their paternal side, 
their homes and with it the ideolog)- of their children Iwcame niorc 
and more Indianized with every generation. 

Islam taught that all men were e((ual and brothers, and it secured 
this equality within the Islamic fold to an extent that had not been 
possible for any group before. Nevertheless, the old ideas persisted; 
also no government eotild exist without a governing class before 
modern inventions made democracy possible. ConseqiientK' the 
whole of Persian litciratnre is full of contemptuous references to the 
lower orders on the ground of birth. It was the same in the conver¬ 
sation of well-born persons. Still too much insistence should not be 
laid on this fact, for a very important section of the Muslim intelli¬ 
gentsia came from tln^ lower middle class or the upper working 
classes. 

Baranis theory of birth has a basic contradiction of which he was 
not conscious. The only nobility that mattered to him was the offi¬ 
cial bureaucracy of a unified state. lie did not care for merchants 
and other classes, however prosperous, nor did he know of any such 
social order as the feudal aristocraev of medieval Europe; when he 
saw something similar to it, he condemned it like most Muslim poli¬ 
tical thinkers as tawaiful muluki or oligarchic anarchy, for it was in¬ 
compatible with the implementation of state-laws and, in fact, with 
the state. 

With reference to pre-Muslim times, it was eas\' for Barani to say 
that every government office was hereditary, though a little reflec¬ 
tion would have convinced him that such an arrangement would 
ha\c led to the disintegration of the state. Barani has a ver\' clear 
idea of the Umav\'ads and Abbasids as governing class states, the 
latter having l)een built on the ruins of the former. Then his know¬ 
ledge becomes dim, but as he suiwcyed the sultanat of Delhi for a 
century and a half, he saw the goveniing groups being overthrown 
one after another. The picture in Advice XXII is fairl) well drawn, 
but it is based primarily on the experience of the Delhi sultanat. 

In order to understand Barani’s ideas, the three principles that 
lay at the basis of the normal ISIuslim state should be borne in mind. 
The Prophet and the pious caliphs appointed officers for specific 
duties; their office ended when their d\ities had been discharged 
but thcv could also be dismissed at the discretion of the head of the 
state. Amir Mu'awiya established the system of Muslim monarchy. 
First, he organised a bureaucracy or governing class from the noble 
Arab clans; all officers were appointed by the head of the state and 
they could at any time lie dismissed by him. Secondly, the head of 
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the state hud Uk* right to nominate his successor, or series of succes¬ 
sors, but the person nominated would only ascend die throne if 
accejited b)’ the high officers; if dissatisfied, these officers could 
select another |K*rson from among the sons and brothers of the lafe 
rnh'r. Tln'rdh, N\’hen Islamic religious sciences had lK*en reduced to 
writing in the time of the great Abbasids and their leaching had Ikhmi 
put on a proper basis, a group of officers for religious and semireligi¬ 
ous functions —ihe iilama-i ztihin or stah'-controlled scholars—was 
also organised on the same lines as the bureaucracx; its members 
were appointed and dismissed at his discretion b\ the lu‘ad of the 
state. 


This framework lasted so long as Muslim monarchy lasted, but 
within this framework an\’ number of revolutions were possible. 
Nevertheless Muslim states, generallv speaking, have ne\’(‘r toh'i- 
ated a hereditary bureaucracy or a hereditary ecclesiastical class, 
though the head of stale was expt^cted to have due regard for the 
relations of his deceased servants. They have also not toli'raled a 
hereditarv' landed aristocraev (barring some exceptions such as the 
dihqam of Persia and the rain, rantis and rawats of the Delhi sul- 
tanat); a landed aristocraev, when it appears, is generally due to the 
fact that the officers have seized the land assigned to their charge 


and the state is disintegrating. 

Alter jiostulating that (a) nobility goes b\ descent because the 
sons of the nobles alone arc noble and (b) that the nobles liavt* the 
exclusive right to government offices, Barani finds it impossible to 
define a noble familv. The governing groups had been destroving 
each other too rapidlv'. All that Barani could have meant by a noble 
familv was a familv die meml)ers of which had held high offices for 
three or four generations; conversely, if a family was effectively and 
pennanentb’ deprived of high offices, it ceased to be noble and t(K)k 
its place witli the masses. 


The main bureaucratic revolutions noted bv' Barani are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

(1) Shihabuddin was succeeded by his slave-officers, but Sham- 
suddiii Iltutmish had to overthrow Yilduz and Qubacha and their 
officers in order to establish his power. 

(2) Iltutmish organised a part of his bureaucrac)’ from the old 
slave-officers of Shihabuddin and their descendants, but in order to 
balance them, he formed another wing of his bureaucrac>’ from the 
noble-born and educated men who had fled to his capital froin 
Muslim lands conquered bv’ the Mongols. 
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(3) The death of lltutmish led to a conflict between the two wings. 
During the reign of his successors, the great Turkish slave-officers, 
known as the Chihalgani (or the Forty), obtained control over the 
aflairs of the government and removed the free-born maliks and 
nobles. “The people of the time saw clearly that till great men and 
nobles are not overthrown, worthless and cash-purchased slaves do 
not attain to high office and leadership.”! 

(4) Since all the Chihalgani Turkish officers considered themselves 
equal to each other and everyone of them proclaimed, T and none 
other’, there was a period of anarchy for some thirty years (1236-66) 
and tlie authority of the central power vanished. Balban (1266-87) 
restored the authority of the central power by annihilating his rivals; 
still he was a great faddist for birth and kept the Turkish aristocracy 
intact. But during the reign of Kaiqubad, his minister, Malik Niza- 
muddin, though himself from an old Turkish stock, had a large num¬ 
ber of Turkish officers executed by the sultan’s orders. Thus the 
backbone of the remnant of the old Turkish slave-bureaucracy was 
broken, and Aitmar Kachchin and Aitmar Surkha were unable to 
prevent the accession of Sultan Jalaliiddin Khalji. But Jalaluddin 
was not the man to push a revolution to its inevitable conclusion and 
he confirmed many Turkish officers of the old regime in their posts. 

(5) ‘Alauddin won over the officers of the uncle he had murdered 
through offers of gold and re-appointment to their posts. “But in the 
second or the third year of his reign, when his authority had been 
fully established, all the former officers of Jalaluddin, who had de¬ 
scried their old master’s family and joined ‘Alauddin and taken mam 
of g(4d and offices and territories from him, were seized in the city 
and the army. Some were thrown into forts and imprisoned; others 
were blinded or killed. All the money they had obtained from ‘Alaud¬ 
din, along with their own wealth, houses and properties, was seized. 
Their houses were made state-property (sultani), their villages were 
brought back to the khalm, and nothing was left for their children. 
Theii soldiers and servants were put in the charge of ‘Alauddin’s 
officers and their families were overmrown.”2 Three of the old officers, 
with the surname of Alavi, Khalji and Rana, Barani tells us, were 
spared^; the rest were totally uprooted. Most of the officers thus 
punished must have been the descendants of Balban’s officers—^men 
of true Turkish blue blood whose ancestors had come into promi¬ 
nence as slave-officers. ‘Alauddin demanded efficiency and obedience; 
blue blood meant nothing to him. Also these officers of the old regime 
were accustomed (as Barani himself makes clear) to conspiring against 
the king. The new schemes ‘Alauddin had in mind would have failed 
if officers of the old regime, accustomed to considering themselves 
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as gods chosen families, had been kept in o£Bce. This is the greatest 
single act of suppression of the amirs or officers of a former regime 
that took place in the history of the Delhi sultanat and it was very 
thorough. The suggestions lor treating a fallen official regime witli 
which no compromise is possible, oflercd by Barani in Advice XXII, 
may have been suggested to him by tiiis situation. 

(6) Barani, curiously enough, does not bring the charge yf low 
birtli and mean origin against the officers of ‘Alauddin Klialji. Their 
fathers and grandfathers had not held high offices but they may have 
worked in the lower government posts wtiich were o[X!n to non-nobles. 
‘Alauddin's control was stern, but his officers were able men and he 
gave them the discretionary powers they needed. Barani divides 
'Alauddins officers into three generations. The first generation, led by 
the six officers who had conspired to assassinate Sultan Jalaluddin, 
was brilliant. The second generation was competent and able, and 
Barani has great respect for it. In the tliird generation of ‘Alauddin's 
officers too many yes-men’ had crept in, while for reasons unknown 
he put to death his great minister of revenue, Sharaf Qaaui. Still, 
subject to the mishaps of medieval politics and in spite of the enor¬ 
mous strain put on it during the reign oi Muhammad bin Tughluq, 
the C‘ontinuit\ of ‘Alauddin's bmeaucrac\' was inaintained till the end 

^ w 

of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s reign. Thus at the beginning of ‘Alaud¬ 
dins reign we find Muhammad Ayaz kotwal of Siri; his son, Khwaja-i 
Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, was Muhammad bin Tughluq’s nail) (deputy) at 
Delhi when the sultan died. Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah, to the surprise 
of all, re-appointed the high officers of his father, and they maintain¬ 
ed his empire intact for him.'Ghiyasiiddin Tughluq Shah was himself 
a bureaucrat, and so far as possible he maintained the status and dig¬ 
nity of his formci colleagues. Two royal favourites, Malik Kafur and 
Khusrau Khan, whose stories are well-known, tried to dominate the 
bureaucracy, but tlie main body of maliks and umara managed to 
survive both. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq’s policy towards the bureaucracy can only 
be briefly reviewed here. All the three great authorities on his reign— 
Barani, Tsami and Ibn-i Battuta—are firm in stating that he was a 
great shedder of blood.4 There was something in his ways and man¬ 
ners that excited the suspicion of even his highest officxjrs from the 
very beginning of his career. Thus when he was besieging Warangal 
in the reign of his father, four great maliks of his army—^Tamar, Tigin, 
Mai Afghan and Kafur Muhrdar—marched back from the fort with 
their men because Ubaid, the poet, had convinced them that, since 
they were Sultan ‘Alauddin’s officers of standing and presumably co¬ 
partners in the kingdom, Muhammad bin Tughluq (who had the title 
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of Ulugh Khuii at ihc time) would seize and behead them all on the 
same day. Similarly when the sultan, owing to the famine, had moved 
to Sargdwari along witli the inhabitants of Delhi, he was so pleased 
with the efficiency of Ainul Mulk in providing grain for his men tliat 
he decided to promote him from the governorship of Zafarabad to 
the viceroyalty of Devagiri in place of his former teacher, Qutlugh 
Khan. But Ainul Mulk got frightened, and though not a fighting man, 
decided to rebel.5 The rebellion of Bahram Aiba (Kishlu Klian), the 
governor of Multan, who had been a comrade in arms of Tughluq 
Shah and was one of the senior-most offic'crs of the empire, was due to 
a similar misunderstanding. Bahram was driven to take firm steps 
against an agent of the sultan on account of his insolence. The sultan 
refused to hear any explanations and marched against Bahram and 
Baliram considered it a point of honour to die fighting.^ Still the sultan 
succeeded in keeping the majority of the officers, high and low, of the 
homelands of the empire loyal to himself. 

It was otherwise with the lower officers of the distant provinces of 
the empire, ^\d^en the sultan appointed Aziz Khammar, ‘the low-born’, 
governor of Dhar and the whole of Malwa, he instructed him as 
follows: 1 hear that ever\t)ne who rebels does so owing to the sup¬ 
port of the amirnn-i sadali isadah amirs: commanders of one hun¬ 
dred) and the amiran-i sadah support him owing to their anger (at 
the imperial policy) and love of plunder.’ Aziz Khammar summoned 
eighty-nine smlah amirs and ordered tlieir heads to be cut off." This 
started the conflagration which cost the sultan all his Deccan posses¬ 
sions. “It did not occur to the mind of this doomed and low-born 
man (Aziz Khammar)”, Barani remarks, “that if being an amir-i sadah 
was a sufficient offence for the infliction of the death-penalty, then 
wherc\'er there are sadah-amirs —in Devagiri, Giijiuat and else¬ 
where—'they will all be embittered and rise in rebellion. And how 
will the army of the countr\' be maintained, il the sadah-amirs are 
embittered and rebel? The news of the slaughter of the sadah-amirs 
of Dhar, on account of their being sadah-amirs, reached Devagiri 
and Gujarat. Consequentlv the sadah-amirs of these two provinces 
became vigilant and made preparations for rebellion.’’^ 

Tlie term, aniir-i sadah, has not been used by other historians of 
the reign, but their position is not difficult to understand. In the 
advice he puts in the mouth of Bughra Khan, Barani explains the 
organisation of the lumiy as follows^; “A sarkhail commands ten 
chosen horsemen; a sipahsalar, ten sarkhails; an amir, ten sipah- 
salars; a mailik, ten amirs, a khan, ten maliks; and a king should have 
at least ten khans under his command.” An amir, properlv so-called, 
would be a commander of one thousand horse; and the higher 
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bureaucracy consisted of khans, mdiks and amirs onl). The amir-i 
sadah of Baraiii are the sifxthsalars of Bughra Khan. The strength 
of their position lav in the fact that they constituted the backbone 
of the army that had conquered the Deccan under ‘Alauddin Khalji 
and were under no obligation to Muhammed bin Tiighluq.io When 
the Deccan territories were annexed, they would Ik; spread out on 
the land. If there were ten horsemen at a thana or military post, an 
amir-i sadah would Ix' commanding ten thatias or a territory of the 
size of a parganah. They maintained the whole administration of the 
conquered lands, and the Bahmani kingdom originated owing to 
their revolt. Thev could not have been men of noble birth and do 
not evoke Barani’s svmpathv. 

Barani’s great complaint again.st Muhammad bin Tiighliiq is that 
he appointed Hindus and men of low-birth to high offices. “I have 
served the court of sultan Muhammad bin Tughhiq and obtained 
plenty of gold owing to his constant inams and gifts. I am surprised 
at the contradictory qualities of that king, who was a unique product 
of creation. During all this time I heard from his sacred lips stories 
concerning the contemptible and worthless character of men of low 
and mean origin. He would prove with arguments and illustrations 
that meii of mean origin are ungrateful, iintnie to their salt, inis- 
eliicvous and wicked. He talked as if he hated low-bom people more 
than he hated idols. Nevertheless I have seen him promoting Najba, 
the low-bom son of a musician, to such an extent that he rose higher 
in status than many maliks; for Gujarat, Multan and Badauii were put 
in his charge. Simihuly he raised Aziz Khammarii and his brother, 
Firuz Hajjam (the barber), Manka Tahhakh (the cook), Masud Kham- 
mar (the vintner), Laddha Baghhan (the gardener), and many other 
gems of low-birth {jawahir-i latrah) to a high status and gave them 
offices and territories. lie gave Shaikli Babu, tlie son of a Nayak 
weaver (Nayak bachcha julaha), a position near to himself and eleva¬ 
ted the ranks and position of such a low-bom man among mankind. 
He assigned the diwan-i wizarat (ministry of revenue) to Pera Mali 
(the gardener), the lowest of the low-born and mean-born men of 
Hind and Sind, and placed him over the heads of maliks, amirs, walis 
and governors (maqlas). He assigned to Kishen (Krishna) Bazran 
Indri, who was the meanest of the mean-bom, the territory of Awadli. 
To Muqbil, the slave of Ahmad Ayaz, who in appearance and charac¬ 
ter was a shame for all slaves, he gave the wizarat (governorship) of 
Gujarat, which had been a post for great Idians and wazirs. It was 
strange how he gave high offices and governments of extensive terri¬ 
tories and great provinces to men of low and mean birdi.’T2 

The professions indicated in the almve surnames arc the ancestral 
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professions of the officers mentioned; the officers themselves, it has 
to be assumed, were highly educated and efficient men. Looking back 
at the matter through the distance of six centuries, we cannot but 
admire Muhammad bin Tughluq for the breadth of his vision. The 
rapidity of the Turkish conquest of India, as I have tried to prove 
elsewhere, was due to the fact that Hindu society was divided into 
two sections, between whom there was an impassable gulf—the four 
Aryan castes and the non-caste groups, the latter being the basic work¬ 
ers of India; also the fact that Muslim kings could sit on Indian thrones 
lor five centuries after Shihabuddin Ghuri was primarily due to the 
fact that their position was a guarantee to the working classes that 
the worst features of the castc-system would not return. 

Barani conveys to us a wisdom of which he is himself unaware. 
India could not have l)ecn properly governed without help from the 
sons of the soil. The Slave kings, unable to obtain that co-operation, 
merely made arrangements for the payment of revenue with the exist¬ 
ing Hindu chiefs— rais, ratios, rawats, and (lower than them) the 
chaudhuris, khuts and muqaddatns. The government of the Delhi sul- 
tanat could not be carried on without a knowledge of Persian as well 
as the local dialect just as die British Indian government needed a 
knowledge of both English and the provincial language. It is also 
obvious that while government work at the lowest level—^i.e. that of 
the palwari —^had to be carried on in the local language, for the higher 
officers a knowledge of Persian and of Muslim ways of life would 
be necessary. 

But what groups of Hindus would be incited to learn Persian 
immediately after the Ghurian conquest? Not the great rais, who 
could employ interpreters for their slight administrative contacts 
with Delhi. The great merchants and bankers could employ inter¬ 
preters, but they would find a knowledge of Persian at the conver¬ 
sational level useful. Now knowledge of conversational Persian is 
not hard to acquire for a north Indian; Persian verbs differ from 
those of the Indian languages, but a small percentage of nouns is 
the same, and the construction of sentences is similar. An illiterate 
Indian (whether Hindu or Muslim), if taken to Persia and com¬ 
pelled to shift for himself in a purely Persian environment, can 
learn to express himself in Persian in six to eight weeks. A Hindu 
in ‘Alauddin’s Delhi could have learnt to speak Persian almost 
effortlessly in five or six months. 

But Persian at the clerical and, later on, at the literary level 
would be learnt bv all members of the non-caste groups (whether 
converted to Islam or not) who were determined to lietter their lot 
by co-operating with the government of the day, which according 
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to all sane calculations had come to stay. VV^c find clear indications 
ot progress in this respect. A new middle-class man emerges the 
nawisandah or clerk. It Sharaf Qaani had the central revenues com¬ 
pared with the patwaris papers and exacted even' jital, he must have 
had a large bilingual stafl. It the number of nawisanclahs undergoing 
punishments for their offences viuied from 7,0(X) to 10,000, their total 
number (even if these figures are somewhat exaggerated) must have 
been fairly large. 14 

The membership of a governing-class, whate\cr the character of 
that governing-class, requires not only a common language and cul¬ 
ture but also a common way of life—or at least a knowledge and 
tolerance ot each otlier’s ways of life. During the period of the Slave 
kings, membership of the higher bureaucracy was dangerous for an 
Indian Musalman and impossible for a Hindu. But the Khalji revo¬ 
lution seems to have brought about a change. Amir Khusrau in his 
Khazainul Futuh^^ tells us that Sultan ‘Alauddin sent an army of 
thirty thousand horsemen under a Hindu officer, Malik Naik, the 
Akhiir-bek Maisarah, against the Mongols, Ali Beg, Tartaq and Targhi. 
The position of low-born men (whether Hindus or Muslims) in the 
government of Muhammad bin Tughluq was the natural culmina¬ 
tion of a process covering a c'entiiry and a half. The list given by 
Baraiii is only of ‘precious specimens’ and not complete. Isami men¬ 
tions Kandi Rai among the leading officers of Qutlugh Khan, the 
viceroy of the Deccan; he also refers to the lact that a Hindu by the 
name of Bharan was the governor {maqta) of Gulburga.^fi And even 
Barani can record a fact like the following without comment: “A 
mehta (Hindu administrative officer) was appointed to Karnal and 
its rana, Kankhar, was brought captive l>eforc the court.”i7 gut 
Barani (for good reasons as we shall see) had not the courage to name 
the greatest man in the list—Kannu, a Hindu convert, whom Mu¬ 
hammad bin Tughluq promoted gradually to the post of the naib 
wazir of the empire. 

These facts cannot fail to suggest some reflections. If every Rajput 
rai had kept a composite goA'cmment, inclusive of the non-caste 
groups, like that of Muhammad bin Tughluq, a truly national resist¬ 
ance to the Turks would have been possible and Shihabuddin Ghuri 
would have failed; and, in any case, the Turkish power in India 
would have been shortlived like the Mongol (or Yuan) dynasty of 
China. Secondly, these low-born men were a source of strength to 
the sultan; even Barani’s hostile account leaves us in no doubt about 
their loyalty. Thirdly, these low-born men were the only Hindus 
whose co-operation the sultan c'ould get. The row of his day would 
not have been willing to enter his service as imperial officers like the 
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Kajput princes of Akbar’s time. The fourth point is only a matter for 
speculation, but perhaps we are on the right track. The functions of 
tile kayasthas in the administrative and revenue history of India are 
well known. But it is said, perhaps correctly, that they are a profes¬ 
sion and not a caste. AVill we be justified in finding the origin of the 
kayastlias in tliose Hindus who, regardless of caste, began learning 
Persian in the thirteenth century, gradually acquired the culture of 
both the communities and ultimately made themselves indispensable 
in revenue and accounts? 

Muiiammad liin Tughluq's relations with the mystics and the 
ulama need not be discussed here. Barani does not raise the ques¬ 
tion, and though some of them refused to serve the sultan and others 
were tempted into his service, their careers as administrative officers 
were temporary and tragic. Mr. Klialiq Nizami after examining the 
whole evidence available comes to the following opinion: It seems 
obvious that Muhammad bin Tughliui wished to exact the same work 
from religious scholars and mystics as the pious caliphs and demand¬ 
ed from the learned and the pious—the service of the staled^ This 
is correct. But it was nevertheless an error. “Our religious scholars”, 
Ibn-i-Khalflun remarks, “arc farthest removed of all men from poli¬ 
tical atfairs.”l9 Persons taken from religious circles, whether acade¬ 
mic or mystic, as Mr. Klialiq Nizami frankly admits, could give no 
help to the sultan in his administrative affairs, while some of them 
perished in the course of the service. An example should suffice. 
The sultan, who was a murid (spiritual disciple) of Shaikh Alauddin, 
a giandson of the famous Shaikh Farid of Ajudhaii, appointed Shaikh 
Muizzuddin son of Shaikli Alauddin to tlie governorship of Gujarat, 
In consonance with Chishti mystic principles, the appointment 
should have liecn refused. But the temptation of becoming a pro¬ 
vincial governor was too great. The sultan ordered Nfuizzuddin to 
lie given two lacs of tankas so that he may organise a body of two 
or three thousand well-equipped horsemen and march with the royal 
standard. On reaching Anhilwara the sultan ordered Muizzuddin to 
establish himself there with his officers while the sultan himself 
marched to Mount Abu. But later on, when the sultan had march¬ 
ed to the Deccan to suppress the fii*st rebellion of the Deccan sadah 
amirs under Ismail Maldi Afghan, Taghi, a shoemaker and a former 
slave of Safdar Malik Sultani, rebelled with the assistance of the vil¬ 
lage-headmen {muqaddams). His first step was to capture Anhil¬ 
wara; he put to death Malik Muzaffar, who was a counsellor of Muiz- 
zuddin, but it suited his purpose to keep Muizzuddin and his officers 
as prisoners and hostages. Taghi had only a small and mobile army 
of rebels and Shaikh Muizzuddin's defence of Anhilwara must have 
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l)een tragically inefficient. Later on, when the sultan was hot in 
his pursuit, Taghi came to Aiihilwara and put Muizzuddin and all 
his officers to deatii.^o It is a sorrv talc, which pKnes the corn'ct- 
ness of Iban-i Khaldun’s remark. The ulama, in general, lia\e con¬ 
fined themselves to the wiser policy of declaring academically as to 
how affairs should be conducted instead of uiwlcrtaking the harder 
iind more dangerous task of c’ondiicting them. 

To sum up: The great lest oi truth is exiM‘rieuce. Baranis theon* 
about state laws (zawahit) is correct bt'cause ir w'as based on the 
administrati\’e experience of the Delhi sultanat. Bui it is not possi¬ 
ble to discover any value, practical or theoretical, in his doctrine that 
the offices of the state should l>e the monopoly of the well-born and 
go by descent from father to son. He admits again and again that 
his doctrine will not work, but attributes its failure to the wick('d- 
ness of Time and the revolving Sky I 


1. Tarikli-i Fimz Slialti. pp. 26-27. 

2. Ibid. pp. 250-1. 

3. Tlie surnames prove that they were not ol Turkish descent. 

4. The tollowing paragraphs will give some idea oi the inipi'essiou Iclt on Barani's 
mind liy the hloiKlshcd oi the regime: “Everyone oi the aforesaid designs, when nn- 
ph'mented in practice, led to rlisturbances. distiess and min; the hciu'ts of the seic'cl 
and the commons were filled with hatrwl of Sultan Mulminmad; and finnly established 
ri'gions and territories went out of hand. As his orders were not carried out in the 
way he wanted, the temper of the sultan became worse and wr^rse; and owing to the 
changed tenipn- of the sultan, peopli* were beheaded like hi'rbs and ladishes. lliis 
work of killing Mnsalmans. who believed in one Cod and were Sunnis, was taken up 
by a body of wicked men, the like of whom have not been created from the time 
of Adam till today and even Hajja]' bin Yusuf did not deserve to lie their slave or 
sei-vant in the matter of wickcdnes.s—such were Zain Band Mukhtasul ^^ulk; Yusuf 
Rughra; Khalil, .son of the Sar-Datvatdar; Muhammad Najib; the accursed Shalizada 
Nihawandi;Qaranful Sayyaf (Swordman) the at'cursed Ailra; Mujir Abu Rejah, on whom 
be a hunched thousand curses of Cod: the son of tiar.i Gujarat .\nsari; iuid all the three 
wretchc’d sons of Thanesari. The>' devoted themselves to nothing else* except the kill¬ 
ing of Mnsalmans. B>’ Cod, it is my firm conviction that If twenty prophets had been 
assigned for being put to ileath to Zain Banda, 3'usnf Biighra and the worthless Khalil, 
they would not have allowed a night to pass before executing the order. Tl'e king 
was engaged day and night in the design of punishing the mischievous (^rhorfr), and 
thousands of accused were put to death under this charge. The few ahove-mentirmed 
persons, who have been the w'orst of men in this world and the next, were die chosen 
and specially trusted officers of his court” (Tarikh-i Fimz Shahl. pp. 471-72). 

“With my own eyes I have seen that no day passed without Sunni Musalmans being 
iieheaded like herbs and radishes, and a stream of Muslim blood being made to flow 
before the ro>al gate. The>- had organi.sed a department of punishment and some w'rCt- 
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cbed, irrc/iifious people were appointed jurists (mufti) of this departinent while other 
pcrsens, who were apostates and infidels in temperainent, were apixiinted its officers, 
controllers and investigators. The work of punishinent was carried to such an extent 
that the .sky and the earth, the heavens and the angels, became sick of it and began 
to hate it" (Ibid, p. 497). 

Und«T th«*sc circumstances Tsami, a hostile criHc, naturally reflects: “If the people 
of the country l)ecoine c)f one mind and reliel with a united heart and suddenly attack 
this enany of the Faith, it would not be surprising if diey are able to throw his 
(severed) head on the ground” (Futuh-m Sdatin, p. 436). But not even an attempt 
to assassinate Muhammad bin Tughluq has been recorded, and we always find him 
surrounded by officers sternly loyal. 

5. Torikh-i, Firuz Shtdii, pp. 489-91. 

6. Tsami, Futuh-us Sfdatin, pp. 420-27. 

7. Taiikh-i Fimz Shahi, pp. 503 and 507. 

8. Ibid. p. 504. 

9. Ibid, p. 145. 

10. Thus Tsami, their spokesman, while condemning Muhammad bin Tughluq, shows 
the greatest respect for ‘Alauddin Khalji. 

11. Himar literally means ‘the ass’; this title was given to people out of regard 
for their physical stamina. But with the addition of a dot, it may he read as Khatn- 
mar, meaning vintner. 

12. Tatikh-i Fimz Sfiahi, pp. 504-5. 

13. Introduction to Elliot and Dowson, Vol. II, Cosmopolitan Publishers, Badar 
Bagh, Aligarh. For the condition of the non-caste grmips about 1030 a.d. see Sachau’s 
translation of Albenmi’s India, Vol. I, chapter IX and Vol. II, chapter LXIV. It is 
not certain when the Manusmriti was written, hut the position it prescribes for 
the chandalas or non-caste groups is not substantially different from the account given 
by Albenini on the basis of his personal observations (Code of Manu, Buhler’s trans¬ 
lation, Chapter X). 

14. Tartkh-i Fimz Skahi^ pp. 296-97. ‘Alauddin says: “Owing to the thefts of 
clerks (natcisandahs) and revenue-officers, perhaps I have reduced ten thousand clerks 
to destitution in the city and put worms info their bodies.” See also p. 382, where 
Sultan Mubarak Shah is said to have set free six thousand or seven thousand prisoners 
of ‘Alauddin Khalji at Delhi and sent fast runners with in.stniction to set free tho.se 
in the provinces. 

15. My translation, Camnaigm of ‘Alauddin Khalji, (pp, 26-27). In his Dawal Rani 
KMzr Khan, Kbusrau definitely declares that Malik Naik was a Hindu servant (banda) 
of the august court Barani also refers to Malik Nayak Akhur-hek, (p. 320) but does 
not definitely state that he was a Hindu. 

16. ‘Isami, Futuh-us Salatin, pp. 457 and 464. 

17. Tarikh-i Fimz Shahi. p. 523. 

18. Reliffious Tendencies of the Delhi Sultans, (Urdu), p. 366. 

19. Mtiqaddama, Ibn-i- Khaldun (Urdu Translation, 1904) Vol. Ill, p. 218. “A/ 
ulama nb’adun nas ‘anis sayasiyat.” 

20. Torikh-i Fimz Shahi, pp. 508-18. 
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Chapter VI 


ZIYAUDDIN BARANI; YOUTH AND AGE 

Ziyauddin Barani talks as if he was the chosen victim of fate, but 
his life till his fall in 1351 seems to have been fairlv comfortable. 
We do not know when his father died, but such indications about 
his life, as he has left us, msike it clear that till about his fiftieth vear 
he lived h'ke a ffentleman of leisure, leadinc that double life which 
till the last greneration or two our Indian socieW considered to be the 
proner thin? for rich citizens, and which as a f^eneral rule was not 
only tolerated but approved. TIis father had left him a large, ner- 
haps a palatial, house at Kaihurarhi, a suburb of Delhi which Sultan 
Muizziiddin tCaiqubad had laid out as more suitable for his gav 
life. It is quite likely that after Kaiqubad’s death manv dancing- 
girls, buffoons, musicians, hhands fiokers\ etc., went on living in 
that suburb, where thev had built their houses. There was no nro- 
hibition of a gav life under lalaluddin or Alauddin, provided law 
and order were not disturbed. According to Ferishta the rates for 
dancing-girls were also included in ‘Alauddin’s comnrehensive tariff, 
so that the lives of voung men might not be mined. Here our author 
seems to have kept his slave-girls and musicians. For the more res¬ 
pectable aspect of his life, he built a house for himself at Chiavs- 
pur. where he met his literarv friends and where he led that life of 
externalist religion, which was necessary in the neighbourhood of 
the great Shaikh. 

We have only Barani's own word for saving that he had led a life 
of pleasure; but he insists on the matter and there is no reason for 
disbelieving him. “On reading mv own narrative of the pleasures en- 
ioved bv that king fKaiqubadl,” Barani writes in his Tarikh-i Firtiz 
*^hnhiA “and of sensualists (avimh). beauties, habitual lovers and 
heart-throwers of that reign, I become unconscious. And in mv 
present condition, when owing to old age and weakness not a single 
tooth has remained in mv gums, and I am distre^ssed in mind and a 
vicHm of my opponents and bowed down by the kicks and blows of 
mv enemies and rivals, I recollect my youth again as well as the 
])Ieasure-parties and eniovments of the past, which I partook with 
noble-minded persons of high resolve In mif ^maialis* {parties) there 
were plenttf of beauties, witUj persons, unrivalled humourists, women 
with excellent looks, rose-faced (beauties) loith silvertf shanks, cypress- 
statured *saqis*, young, boys with sugary lips, distinguished musicians 
and ghazal-reciters.2. It stints mu heart] Owing to the scarcity of 
these groups and owing to my lack of silver and gold, I are confined 
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l() !nv lahoiiri.'nis aiul (Ilsgratrd corner, afFlich'd, \’aluelcss and willi- 
out a purchaser. am 1 to do? To whom am I to take this 

I list onf and ask for justice? I have, however, written these few 
pages aixmt the events and memories of the Miiizzi period, I have 
(also) eomposed with reference to the pleasure and enjoyment of 
Sultan Muizzuddin and his contemporaries a volume of ghazah {gha- 
zaUia-i diwani) in praise of the elegance of beauties and named it the 
Qtthhaluf Tarikh.^ Had it come Ix'fore the literary critics or the 
literary geniuses of the past, this cloud of sorrow would have been 
removed from my breast and the pain of my heart cured owing to 
their praise and justice. And by the soul of those masters of litera- 
turc,4 who were once my friends and companions, in the whole of 
Hindustan no literary man of eminence or master-author comes to 
my mind to whom I may take my works and owing to whose praise 
and justice I may feel satisfaction and peace in my dry and desolat¬ 
ed lieart. And if I try to send the afore-mentioned pages, from 
(‘verv word of which enjoNment increases, to a man of wealth, who 
has a desire for the enjoyment (of the company) of men of wit and 
elegance or has the high resolve of noble souls; hi/ that God who 
has honoured me at the beginning and disgraced me at the end of 
mij life, I do not sec such a cultured, aesthetic, courageous and 
noble-born person anvwhere. And if in mv impotence and help¬ 
lessness I wish to find a khanzada or a malikzada who is cultured, 
desirous of pleasure, dissipated and capable of providing the means of 
comfort to others and who owing to his refined and cultured mind 
can obtain pleasure from the above-mentioned vain words of love 
and enjoyment, so that I may deceive him and get gold out of him, 
then I swear bN” the nature and faces of coquettes (nazninan) and the 
grace and glances of moon-faced women that I can find no such 
young man or any trace of him. So helplessly I wet!p over my life 
and pass mv davs somehow. Tlie despair that is in mv heart flows 
in tears of blood from my eves; a wave from the river of blood ]iours 
out ol mv eves, drips from m\' pen and stains the paixn\” 

Tt is relief to look at the other side of Barani’s life. He did not 
get anv post in the reign of ‘Alaiiddin Khalji; still he had act'ess to 
all circles, except the highest court circles, but even of these he came 
to know a lot. His father and uncle had Ixjen among the highest 
officers of the land and no house would close its doors to him. He 
was, for example, on intimate terms with officers like Malik I.,ara 
Beg. He had access to Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya and his circle, 
and Amir Khurd in his Siijand Atdiija quotes a conversation between 
him and the great Shaikh from his extinct llasrat Namah. Our author 
gives the highest praises to the scholars of ‘Alanddin s reign in the tra- 
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ditional as well as the rational sciences, and after giving a list of 
forty-six leading scholars of Delhi, he adds: "The forty-six scholars, 
whose names I have given are those with whom I have studied or 
before whom I have presented myself; I have met most of them at 
meetings and parties cw have seen them when teaching."^ Similarly 
when writing about the vSaivyids, he remarks: "The author of the 
Tarikh-i Finiz Shahi has had the good fortune of meeting Saivvid 
Tajuddin and Saivvid Ruknuddin and has performed the rite of kis¬ 
sing their feet. I have seldojn seen Saivyids with such dignity and 
orthodox virtues.”^ Our author lived at Delhi through the stormv 
reign of ‘Alauddin Khalfi, seeing everything, observing ever\’thing 
and discussing evervthing. Though occasionally he forgets the se¬ 
quence of events, his account of ‘Alaiuldin’s reign is more complete 
than that of any other king. It was a period of terror, of achieve¬ 
ment, of cultural advance and of material prosperity'; and all its fea¬ 
tures sank deep into Barani's mind. 

From his literary friends of the past, our author’s memorv selects 
two for special note, of whom anvone would have been proud—Amir 
Khusrau and Amir Hasan—though one cannot but regret that Barani 
so completelv abandoned their ideals after thev were dead. 

“In thn time of ‘Alauddin Khalji”, he tells us.^ “there were poets 
such as the eye of time has not seen since then—or even before. The 
incomparable Amir Khusrau has been the king of poets, ancient and 
modem.8 He has no rival either in the number of his writings, the 
invention of new ideas or the exnlanation of hidden meanings. If 
the masters of prose and verse have been unrivalled in one or two 
branches, Amir Khusrau excelled in all branches.^ Such a master- 
poet, who excelled in all branches of poetrv, has not been seen in 
the past and mav. or may not, be seen till the Dav of Tudgement. 
Amir Khusrau has written a whole library of nrose and verse and has 
worked wonders in the art of composition. Khwaia Sanail^ mav have 
written the following verse in praise of Amir Khusrau: Btf God, if 
under the hive skif there if} has been or will he antfone like him ! 

"And in addition to his learning, literarv excellences, art and elo- 
ouenoe, he was a sufi fmvstic) of stable spiritual position. Most of 
his life was passed in fasting, praver, devotions and the reading of 
the Quran. He fasted conHnuously and was one of the chosen dis¬ 
ciples of Shaikh Nfeamuddin. I have not seen another disciple with 
such firm faith in the Shaikh. He was unrivalled in the nerform- 
ance of obligatorv as well as superogatorv^ devotions. He had a com¬ 
mendable portion of spiribial love and affection (ishq wa muhahhat): 
he loved mystic songs and was a man of ecstasies and delights. He 
excelled in musical performances as well as musical invenHons.fi 
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Almighty God had created him eminent in all arts that appertain to 
a refined and aesthetic mind. His was a unique existence and a 
wonder for these later times. 

“The sec'ond incomparable poet of the period of ‘Alauddin was 
Amir Hasan Sijzi.12 He has manv works in prose and verse. His com¬ 
positions were considered models owing to the excellence of their 
literary construction and fluency of style. As he has written plenW 
of fluent and emotionally inspired {wajdani) ghazah, they have called 
him the Sa'di of India. And among persons endowed with excel¬ 
lence of character, I seldom met anyone like him in relating anecdo¬ 
tes and making witty remarks at parties, in ready information about 
fhe sultans, dignitaries and great scholars of Delhi—in stability of 
reason, in living according to the principles of the sufis (mystics), in 
the necessary virtue of contentment, in pure faith, in living happily 
and passing time happily without anv worldly means and in leading 
a celibate existence free from wordly connections. 

"There has been affection and friendship between me and Amir 
Khusrau and Amir Hasan for years. They could not live without 
my company and I too could not forsake their company. Owing to 
my friendship with them, these two masters also became friends and 
be?an to visit each other at their houses.13 

"Owing to the great faith which Amir Hasan had in Shaikh Nizam- 
muddin, he has collected in several volumes all the conversations of 
the Shaikh exactly as he heard them during the period of his disci- 
pleship and given them the name of Fawaidul FuadM In these days 
his Fawaidul Fuad has Ix^come the text-book of true disciples. Amir 
Hasan has several diwam (of nhnzals), letters (sahaif) in prose, and 
many masnavis (romantic poems). His conversation in society was 
sweet and witty; also he was a pleasant companion, capable of under¬ 
standing the minds of others, and excellent in manners and good 
form. I have found more happiness and good cheer in his companv 
than in the company of anyone else.” 

II 

It must be remembered that Barani was very much younger than 
his two great friends. Amir Khusrau died a few months after Shaikh 
Nizammiidin Ia.d. 1325) in the early months of the reign of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq. Amir Hasan went with the sultan to Deyagiri 
and died there. Both Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan were in gov¬ 
ernment service, and the direct confessions of the former and the 
indirect remarks of the latter leave us in no doubt that they found it 
a hideous burden and a degradation. Barani, coming from a family 
of old officers, probably felt differently. He was convinced that the 
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well-born had a right to high government posts, and the fact that 
he was not given any office till his fiftieth year may have further 
incited him against the mean and the low-bom. However in the 
autumn of a.d. 1334 Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq appointed 
Barani as his nadim or courtier. It was an office of much profit but 
no responsibility and not suited to a man with self-respect. 

The great Seljuq wazir, Nizamul Mulk Tusi, in his Siijasat Nama^^ 
has given an account of the courtier’s position and duties. These 
duties would naturally differ according to character of the king; but 
judging from Barani’s own confessions, the description of the Siyasat 
Nama applies to him: 

“The king”, says Nizamul Mulk, “has no alternative but to employ 
courtiers so that he may be frank and intimate with them. Associat¬ 
ing for long with the great amirs and generals of the army injures 
the prestige and dignity of the king, for it makes them bold. In short, 
if the king appoints a person to an office or an administrative dutv 
[arml), he should not make him a courtier; if he appoints anyone a 
nadim (courtier), he should not appoint him to any office {amal\ for 
owing to the freedom he has on the king’s carpet, he will become 
aggressive and do harm to people. The officers should be always 
afraid of the king. The courtier should be bold, so that the king 
may obtain delight in his company; the king’s mind is put at ease 
owing to the courtier. The courtiers should know their time; when 
the king has adjourned his court (bar) and the great officers have 
retired, that is the time for the courtiers. 

‘“There are some advantages in employing the courtier. First, he 
is a friend of the king. Secondly, since he is with the king day and 
night, he is in die position of a bodyguard for the king. Thirdly, if 
a danger arises, the courtier sacrifices his life and makes his bixly a 
shield for the king. Fourthly, it is possible (for the king) to say a 
thousand things, in jest or in seriousness, to the courtier, which it is 
not possible (for him) to say to the wazir and to great officers of the 
government, for diey are holders of high posts and managers of his 
affairs. Fifthly, they inform the king of the actions of the rrudiks, 
like spies. Sixthly, they can speak boldly about all sorts of things 
and, in sobriety and during intoxication, they can explain the good 
and bad (affairs of the state) to the king; and in this there are many 
advantages of policy. 

“TTie nadim (courtier) ought to be well-bom, accompli.shed, good in 
manners, pleasant in appearance, orthodox in faith, worthy of con¬ 
fidence and pure in his ways. He should be able to tell plenty of 
stories, jocular as well as serious. He should remember a lot of pro¬ 
verbs. He should always speak well (of people) and be a bringer of 
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happy tidings. He should know nardi^ and chess. If he can play 
on musical instraments and wear arms, it is better. He should 
(always) apree with the kintr. When the king brings anything to 
his lips and speaks, he should say ‘Bravo! Excellent!* He should 
not tell the king; ‘Do this’; ‘Do not do that’; ‘Why have you done 
that?’; ‘This should not be done’. Such speech appears difficult to 
the king and he dislikes it. It is proper for the king to arranTO with 
the courtiers whatever appertains to drinking, enjovment, disnlavs, 
majlises, hunting, playing the balU7 and the like. But it is bettor 
for the king to arrange with the wazir, the high officers of the state 
and experienced old men whatever appertains to the government, 
battles, campaigns, administration, revenue, marriage alliances, jour¬ 
neys, stoppages, armv rditftfat and the like, for thev are his partners 
in these things. Thus every matter will be properly arranged...” 

By the tenth vear of Muhammad bin Tukhluq’s region, when 
Barani was appointed, the obiectives of the sultan’s Dolicy and the 
methods bv which he sought to govern were well-known to all. 
Barani fullv accepts before God and man his resnohsibilitv for hi«! 
actions as a courtier. He was throughout loyal to his sultan, but 
there were manv aspects of the sultan’s poliev that distressed and 
horrified him. and the most horrifvinfr thing io him was the constant 
sheddino of Muslim blood under all kinds of pretexts. “The killing 
of the Muslamans and believers in one God”. Barani tells ns, “had 
become a part of the sultan’s character and habit. He had put to 
death a large number of ulama (pYtemalistic religious scholars), ma- 
fihaikh (mystic leaders, sah'vids, sitfis (mvstics), qalandars, clerks (na- 
uyiftandah) and soldiers (Jnfhknris). No dav or week passed but the 
blood of a number of Musalmans was shed and a sprirnr of blood 
was made to flow before the entrance to the roval gate.18” 

“And I, an ungrateful wretc'h, who had read manv books and had 
a portion of the knowledge that edifies, practised hypocrisy and ob¬ 
tained a position near the sultan. T had not the courage to speak to 
the sultan in the matter of capital punishment, which is a violation 
of ihe fihariat. T was afraid on account of mv life, which is siue to 
end, and for mv wealth, which is sure to denort. Mv silence in the 
matter would have been a lesser offence: but for the sah^* of tankas 
and ^itah and the desire for a position near to the king. T became an 
accomplice in the matter bv givin" assistance i^o the violations of the 
shariat and reciting worthless precedents. I do not know what will 
happen to others like me. But I on account of the evil things I said 
and did, have become disgraced, contemptible, valueless and un¬ 
worthy of reliance in this world. I have become dishonoured from 
door to door on account of my poverty. I do not know what will 
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be my fate in the next world and what punishments await me.”l9 The 
sultan, it is needless to add, felt quite convinced that his continuous 
death-penalties and other punishments were justified, and to the very 
end of his life neither his conscience nor his judgment troubled him 
about the matter. 

Barani must have had many opportunities of conversation with the 
sultan, but he only gives us an account of four conversations : 

1. The sultan's ex-teacher, Qutlugh Khan, had been an e£5cient 
viceroy of Devagiri. He was firm, tactful and solicitous for the 
public good. He had suppressed rebels like Shahab Sultani and Ali 
Shah of Kara (a nephew of Zafar Khan, Sultan Alauddin’s {Diwan-i 
Arz) and sent them to Delhi.20 gut his ways were very different 
from those of the sultan; the sultan recalled him and appointed his 
brother, Maulana Nizammuddin Alimul Mulk, temporarily in his 
place. When the sadah-amirs of Baroda and Dabhoi revolted and 
defeated Muqbil, the naib-wazir of Gujarat, the sultan made up his 
mind to march against the rebels. At this juncture Qutlugh Khan 
sent through the mediation of Barani a letter to the sultan to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: ‘The sadah-amirs of Baroda and Dabhoi are not of 
sufficient importance for the sultan to march against them. They 
have rebelled on account of the bad ways and the punishments of 
Aziz Khammar; if they hear that the sultan is marching against them 
they will take refuge in Hindu territories, but resentment against the 
sultan will spread among the sadah-amirs.' Qutlugh Khan under¬ 
took to raise an army out of the inams he had received from the 
sultan's generosity and to defeat the rebels of Gujarat in the same 
way as he had defeated the rebels of the Deccan. Barani read out 
the letter to the sultan, but the sultan did not like the suggestion of 
Qutlugh Khan and gave no reply .21 

2. During his march against the Gujarat rebels, the sultan stopped 
for four or five days at the town of Sultanpur on account of the Rama¬ 
zan month. “Once towards the end of the night”, Barani tells us,22 
“I was summoned by the sultan. ‘You see how many rebellions are 
arising’, the sultan said to me, ‘I am not afraid of these rebellions. 
But people say that these rebellions are due to the excessive capital 
punishments of the sultan. Well, I am not going to give up my punish¬ 
ment owing to what people say. You have read many histories. 
Have you read anywhere about the crimes for which kings have in¬ 
flicted capital punishments?’ Barani quoted from one of his favour¬ 
ite bogus books, the Tarikh-i Kisravi. Punishments were necessary 
for the maintenance of the state. But Jamshed in reply to a ques¬ 
tion had said: ‘The infliction of capital punishment W the king is 
justified in the case of seven offences; if ^e king goes beyond these 
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limits, troubles lor the kingdom will arise.’ Barani then proceeded 
to cmimerate the seven ofienees lor whic;h alone Jamshed had pres¬ 
cribed capital punishment:— \i) Apostacy—cleaving the correct 
creed and insisting on that eiTor; (ii) murder—Skilling a subject of 
the king intentionally (and without justification); (iii) adulten^—the 
cohabitation ol a married man with the wife of another; (iv) cons¬ 
piracy—^planning rebellion against the king, provided the conspiracy 
is proved; (v) rebellion—leading a rebellion against the king or 
helping a rebel leader; (vi) aiding the king’s enemies—if a subject 
helps the king’s enemies, opponents or rivals by giving them infor¬ 
mation, arms, or assists them in other ways, and this fact is proved; 
(vii) disobedience—disoliedience to the king in a way that endangers 
the state but not disobedience of other kinds.’ 

To the sullan’s question about offences for which the Prophet had 
prescribed capital punishment, Barani replied—‘Apostacy, murder 
and adultery’. Capital punishment for the other four offences are 
the responsibility of the king for the welfare of the state. He then 
quoted a supplementary remark of Jamshed: ‘Kings have selected 
wazirs, raised them to a high status and put the affairs of the king¬ 
dom in their charge. In consequence of this, wazirs have been able 
to make laws (zmvabit) for the state and to enforce them permanent¬ 
ly; and owing to the enforcement of these laws, it has not been 
necessary for the king to sully his own hands with the blood of any 
creature/23 

The sultan replied: “The punishments prescribed by Jamshed 
were for ancient times. In these days plenty of wicked and mis¬ 
chievous people have been bom. I inflict capital punishments on 
the basis of suspicion and presumption of rebellion, disorder and 
conspiracy. I put people to death for every slight disobedience I 
see in them, and 1 will keep inflicting capital punishments in this way 
till either I perish or the people are set right and give up rebellion 
and disobedience. I have no wazir who can frame such laws for my 
kingdom that it may become unnecessary for me to smear my hands 
with blood. Also I inflict capital punishments because people have 
become my enemies all of a sudden. I have distributed so much 
treasure among the people, but no one has become my sincere well- 
wisher, The temper of the people has been clearly revealed to me; 
they are my enemies and opponents.”24 
3. Alter Muhammad bin Tughluq had crushed the rebellion of 
the Deccan amirs but before he could pacify the territory, he heard 
of the rebellion of Taghi in Gujarat and decided to march against 
him. Barani, who was then at Delhi, was sent by Firuz Shah, Malik 
Kabir and Ahmad Ayaz—the triumvirate to whom the duty of acting 
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for the sultan at Delhi had been assigned—^with a letter congratu¬ 
lating the sultan on his victor)\ The sultan had crossed Ghati Satiin 
(the ford of Satun) and marched one or two stages when Barani pre¬ 
sented himself. 

“The sultan”, writes Barani, “received me with great cordiality. 
One day I was riding by the side of the sultan’s stirrups. Tire sultan 
kept on talking till the question of tlie rebels cropped up arid he 
said to me: ‘You see what troubles the ungrateful sadah-amirs are 
raising. If I suppress their rebellion in one direction and pacify the 
country, they raise trouble in another direction. Had I at the very 
beginning ordered the extermination of all the sadah-amirs of Daul- 
atabad, Gujarat and Bharoach, I would not have had to face so many 
troubles on account of them now. And this ungrateful slave of 
mine, Taghi—^had I put him to death or sent him as a present {tjad- 
gar) to the king of Adan (Aden), he would not have been able to 
rebel today.’ I had not the courage to say in the presence of the 
sultan that the troubles and rebellions which arose in every direc¬ 
tion—and the general detestation which was visible—^were due to 
the excessive capital punishments of the sultan; and that if these 
punishments were stopped for a time, may be, the people would be 
pacified and the general detestation in the hearts of the select and 
the commons would decrease. But from fear of a change in the 
sultan’s temper, I could not say this openly before him. Still I said 
to myself; ‘What (providential) wisdom is tliis that the very policy 
which is bringing about the ruin and destruction of the kingdom 
appears to the sultan’s mind as a means for its pacification and reha¬ 
bilitation.’ ”25 

4. The fourth conversation recorded by Barani concerned the 
diseases of the kingdom. Taghi was still at large, but the sultan 
had decided to see to the pacification of Gujarat. Then news came 
about the second Daulatabad rebellion and the sultan had to reconsi¬ 
der his programme. “In those days when the sultan was undecided 
about going to Daulatabad, he summoned me and said, ‘My kingdom 
is diseased and its illness cannot be cured by any medicine. If the 
physician treats it for lumbago, the fever increases; if he treats it for 
fever, there is an obstruction of the arteries. Different diseases have 
appeared in my kingdom simultaneously. If I put it right at one 
place, disorder appear at another place; if I put it right at the se¬ 
cond place, disorders appear at a third place. What have kings of 
the past said about these diseases of the kingdom?’ 

“I replied, ‘Books of history have described the remedies prescrib¬ 
ed by kings for the diseases of the kingdom in a variety of ways. 
Some sultans, on seeing that the people have ceased to trust them 
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and that a general resentment against them has ajipeared, have ab¬ 
dicated from the kingdom and assigned it to one ol their sons, whom 
they have considered deserving, in their own life-time. They have 
then retired to a corner of the kingdom, devoted themselves to eng¬ 
agements that keep away weariness and contented themselves with 
the cheerful company of a few courtiers. They have not (after their 
abdication) meddled with the affairs of the kingdom. Other sultans, 
owing to that disease of the kingdom which is due to the hatred of 
the people, have given themselves up suddenlv to hunting, music 
and wine, and have assigned all affairs of the state—both principles 
and details and the solution of every problem—to their wazirs, high 
officers and the supporters of the kingdom. They have not thereafter 
made any inquiry or investigation or given orders about any matter. 
Such a remedy, provided it is acceptable to the people and the king 
is not reputed for seeking vengeance, cures this disease of the king¬ 
dom. One of the most dangerous and fatal diseases of the kingdom 
is the detestation of the select and the commons and the lack of con¬ 
fidence among the generalit)' of the raiyyaf. 

“The sultan answered, ‘If the affairs of the kingdom were settled 
according to my wishes, my desire was to go to the sacred Ka'ba and 
assign the affairs of the Delhi empire to tiiese three persons—^Firuz 
Shah, Malik Kabir and Ahmad Ayaz. But in tliese days I am angry 
with the people and the people are angry with me. The people have 
discovered my mind and I have discovered the evil and rebellious 
designs of the people. Every remedy I try fails. My remedy for rebels, 
opponents, disobedient persons ancl evil-wishers is the sword. I will 
continue punishing and striking with my swmd till it either cuts or 
misses. The more the people oppose me, the greater will be my 
punishments.’ ”26 

III 

The rebel Taghi fled to the Jam of Thatta and the sultan decided 
to pursue him. Trans-Oxiana was in those days nominally under a khan, 
who had to be a descendant of Chengiz. But the real ruler of the 
territory was Amir Qazghan (the maternal grandfather of Tamer¬ 
lane) and Qazghan sent an army of 4000 or 5000. Mongols under Altun 
Bahadur to help the sultan. The sultan marched against Thatta to de¬ 
feat Taghi and the Jam with an army ‘numerous as ants and locusts’ 
but he developed fever on the 10th of Muharram, 752 a.h. and died 
on the 21st of die same month (20 March 1351 a.d.). 

The Mongols planned to plunder the leaderlcss army by attacking 
it from one side while the Sumeras of Sind were attacking it from the 
other. Under these circumstances all the leaders present (including 
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Shmkh NasirufUliii Chiragh) elected Firiiz Shah their sultan and pla¬ 
ced him on the throne on the 24th Muharram. The election of the 
new sultan restored order and discipline; the Mongols were induced 
to depart, and the march to Delhi l^gan. On reaching BhakVar the 
army heard tliat the Kliwaja-i Jahan Ahmad Ayaz, whom Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq had sent as his deputy {naih-i f^hibrtt) to Delhi, 
had put a boy on the throne, declaring him to be the son of the 
late sultan and, technically speaking was guilt\' of rebellion. On 
the face of it his action sc?ems inexplicable. Muhammad bin Tughliuj 
had no son. Though there has been som(^ controversy on the point, 
the following caustic verse of Tsaini, written ami published while the 
sultan was alive, definitely settles the matter. “If the king (Khusrau) 
has no son, he wishes the whole world to be like himself.”27 Add to it. 
Ahmad Ayaz was eighty-four years old; he was a pure civilian and 
had never shot an arrow or mounted a troublesome horse. Baran) 
quotes Finiz Shah as stating that .Mimad Ayaz used to get quite out 
of breath when mounting the stairs of the Harzar Sutun palace and 
that there was a danger that his heart would be affected. Why should 
such a man embark on a hopeless rebellion when the amirs and the 
army had accepted Firuz Shah? 

Shams Siraj Afif in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi admits that people in 
general believed that Ahmad Ayaz had rebelled after hearing of the 
election of Firuz Shah but affirms that this opinion was not correct. 
On the basis of his own investigations and of what he had heard from 
Kishwar Khan son of Bahram Aiba Kishlu Khan, the former governor 
of Multan, Afif gives the following account of what happened. On 
hearing of Muhammad bin Tughluqs death, the Mongols attacked 
the chief market of the army-camp and the men were scattered. The 
Khwajah-i Jahan had a confidential slave, Malih Tutun, whom he 
had sent to the sultan. Tutun left the army-camp while it was being 
plundered and gave the following report to the Khwaja-i Jahan at 
Delhi; “Sultan Muhammad is dead; the Mongols have attacked the 
main market and plundered it. The whereabouts of Firuz Shah and 
Tatar Khan are not known; it is not certain whether they have fallen 
into the hands of the Mongols or have been killed.” Even to this day, 
Afif adds, the people of Delhi remember the name of Malhi Tutun. 

The Khwaja-i Jahan wept both for Sultan Muhammad and Firuz. 
“There was a great affection between die Khwaja-i Jahan and Firuz 
Shah—such an affection tiiat no third person could come between 
them; the wife of the Khwaja-i Jahan used to call Firuz Shah her son 
and did not observe purdah from him.” But believing fhat Firuz Shah 
was dead, *the Khawaja-i Jahan took an initiative (ijtihad) and placed 
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the boy on the throne’. This initiative proved to be an error, but 
most of the otficers at Delhi seem to have agreed with him at the 
time. When the Khwaja-i Jahan heard of the advance of Firuz Shah, 
he kept on collecting an army from political policy, though he had 
no intention of fighting. But the late sultans generosities had ex¬ 
hausted the treasury and he could only collect some twenty thou¬ 
sand soldiers. 

When Firuz Shah’s army approached Delhi, Qawamul Mulk (latei 
on, Khan-i Jahan Maqbul), the naib wazir and the second senior- 
most officer at Delhi, fled to Firuz Shah. The Khwaja-i Jahan was 
greatly distressed, “with a cloak of singlefold, his rosary between his 
fingers, and both his hands folded behind his back, the Khawaja-i 
Jahan went up and down the llazar Sutun, wearing his shoes.” But 
he refused to allow his officers to go in pursuit of Qawamul Mulk. 
He reflected that his design had been an error; it would be best to 
submit to Firuz Shah and confess his mistake. So next dav, after Fri- 
day prayers, he marched with all the officers who had joined him 
out of the city of Delhi and encamped by the Alai Tank. To the 
questions of his officers about his future intentions, his reply was: 
“You should know diat in this design of putting a son of Muhammad 
bin Tughluq on the throne, I had no personal ambitions. The place 
of leadership {irnamai) belongs to kings and of wizamt to wazirs. If 
kings set their heart on doing the work of wazirs, or wazirs try to do 
the work of kings, the country will be ruined in due course. People 
on both sides invent stories, but I have nothing to do with the affair 
of king-making. Still, in the reign of Sultan Muhammad I used to 
address Firuz as my son; my wife used to appear before him; and 
he used to address me as his father. I do not know what is going to 
happen. But you should come with me; Sultan Firuz is a kind man; 
he will not ignore my words and will forgive you also.” Afif tells us 
that the Khwaja-i Jahan was an old man of eighty-four years; his 
head was shaved; his l^ard was white; he was a disciple of Shaikh 
Nizamuddin and looked like a mystic shaikh, who has a mystic inherit¬ 
ance {sajfadah). 

Some of his followers protested against this policy, but the Khwaja-i 
Jahan drew their attention to the futility of trying to defend the city 
of Delhi and the misfortunes it would bring to Muslim women. Some 
of his officers kept him company, while others preferred to fly away. 
Qawamul Mulk met Firuz Shah at the stage of Fathabad; the l^waja-i 
Jahan reached the royal camp at Dhanswa near Agroha on the follow¬ 
ing day. When Firuz Shah was holding his court after the asr (after¬ 
noon) prayer, he appeared at the door of the court with a chain round 
his neck, a mystic cap {taqia) on his head instead of a pagri {pa^ and 
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a naked sword tied to his neck. “At the time of the afternoon court, 
there is the distanc*e of an arrow-shot between the king and those who 
come to salaam him.” When Firuz Shah’s eyes fell on the Khwaja-i 
Jahan, he ordered his officers to dress him proper!)', to place him in the 
royal litter, to take him to a tent {khurrmngah) and to tell him that he 
(Firuz Shah) would come to see him there. 

Firuz Shah’s intention was to forgive the Kliawaja-i Jahan and festore 
him to the post of wazir. But his officers discussed the matter and 
vetoed his design. They came to his palace and sent Imadul Mulk 
Bashir Sultani to ask lor an audience. When Firuz Shah admitted 
them, they showed excessive reverence: ‘Tlie llaj was binding on 
every Muslim; they wanted his permission to go for the sacred pil¬ 
grimage. Small political offences, like revenue offences, could be for¬ 
given but not treason. The Khwaja-i Jahan had put a boy on the 
throne, squandered the cash in the treasury and then stretched his 
hands to the gold and silver vessels of tlie state. He had only come 
when his cause was lost.’ 

“Firuz Shah”, says Afif, “was intelligent enough to understand that 
unanimously and with one voice they were demanding the destruc¬ 
tion of the Khwaja-i Jahan. He became pale with excessive thought 
and caution.” Nothing like this could have happened in the reign of 
the late sultan. The officers had not come to discuss but to dictate to 
a ruler, whom they had themselves made. Finiz’s nerves failed him 
as they were going to do on many future occasions. So after some 
days of reflection, he summoned Imadul Mulk and asked him to in- 
form the officers confidentiallij that they could deal with the Khwaja-i 
Jahan as they liked; he would not interfere in the matter. The officers 
informed the Khwaja-i Jalian on behalf of the sultan that, owing to his 
old age, the iqta (province) of Samana had been assigned to him. But 
while dispatching him to Samana, they also sent one of their senior- 
most officers, Sher Khan, who was even older than the Khwaja-i Jahan, 
in the same direction. Sher Khan pitched his tents at the same stages 
as the Khwaja-i Jahan, but did not come to sec him. “He has been 
sent to destroy me”, the Khwaja-i Jahan told his friends; and he made 
up his mind to anticipate the event. 

“Next dav the Khwaja-i- Jahan sent a request to Sher Khan for some 
pieces of cloth for a tent and Sher Khan serit them to him. The 
Khwaja-i Jahan ordered his men to pitch the tent in an open plain and 
to make die ground clean and even. After this h.id been done, thev 
carried him to the place. On reaching the tent with a troubled mind, 
the Khwaja-i Jahan asked for water, performed his ablutions and said 
two rakats of prayers like one of the elect. Then he put on the cap 
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{kulah) he had received from Shaikh Nizamiiddin and tied round it a 
dastar (turban) which also he had received from the great Shaikh. 
Then he turned towards the swordsman (sayyaf ); ‘Have you a sharp 
sword?’ The man showed his sword. After that the Khwaja-i Jahan 
asked a friend of his to perform his ablution and offer two rahits of 
prayer. When his friend was ready, the Khwaja-i Jahan placed his 
iorehead on the ground and kept on reciting the Oath of Aflhrmation 
fKalima). llis friend (as directed) took the swf)rd and severed the 
Khwaja-i Jahan’s head from his body.”28 

A correct and impartial account of these events has been given in 
order to explain the circumstances of Barani’s ‘fall’, concerning which 
he has preferred to remain silent. Two things seem clear. First, he was 
at Delhi at the time and must have beeii implicated in the so-called 
rebellion of the Khawaja-i Jahan, since all men who mattered had 
concurred in the plan. He was not the mari to go against a general 
movement. This presumption is strengthened by the abusive man¬ 
ner in which he speaks of the Khwaja-i Jahan in order to ingratiate 
himself with the rulers of the dav. He does not tell us that the 
Kliwaja-i Jahan acted on wrong information, though he must have 
known that fact; he also tells us nothing about tlie ultimatum of the 
officers to Firuz Shah or of tlie manner in which the Khwaja-i Jahan 
met his death. Secondly, he had plenty of enemies in the new regime; 
both his words and circumstances prove this fact. 

At the beginning ol the new reign we find him interned {shahr- 
band) in the fort of Bhatnir. He may have fled to that place, like 
the officers who deserted the Khwaja-i Jalian at the Alai Tank, or 
he may have been sent there by the order of the government. In any 
case he passed five months in suspense awaiting the decision of the 
authorities. In the introduction to his Nat-i Mohammadi, he writes29: 
“After praises of God and blessings on the Prophet and his descen¬ 
dants and greetings to the companion: Ziya-i Barani, the greatest sin¬ 
ner of tlie Prophet’s community, states that when the age of this 
siimer had passed beyond seventy (lunar) years, my strength gave 
place to weakness, die senses grew dim, I became frail, and the fear 
of facing the last moment (of life), which is a fearful time, over¬ 
powered my breast and the thought of meeting the angel of death, 
which is a terrible meeting, took possession of my body and mind, 
I swear by Muhammad—and God himself has sworn by the head 
and life of Muhammad—^that though I reflected a lot, I could not 
remember a good act or an acceptable deed during the last two 
qmns of my life, which had not been ruined and made worthless 
by the influence of sin and iniquity. I could not find in all my life 
any devotion or virtue under die firm hold of which I could seek 
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protection at the time of surrendering my life, or owing to the 
strength of which T could go from this world to the next, or h\' 
clinging to which I could pass thronrh the trials and dangers of the 
next world. Hour after hour as I remembered the sins and errors of 
mv past, I became more and more hooeless.” 

Such confessions are formal and traditional among Musalmans 
approaching the hour of death and no "reat si<»nificance attaches to 
them. But what Barani proceeds to tell us is more to the point. 
"During the five months I was interned {shnhr-hnnd) in Bhatnir. T 
lived in sorrow and gloom. Jn this sorrow, H I saw the dawn, I did 
not know whether I wotdd live till the nif^ht: it nif^ht came, I was 
not hopejul of heitifi alive fill the 7norninn. And in this tortured con¬ 
dition it came to mv mind that I should write a book in nraise of the 
Prophet Muliammad, brinf^ into the Per«;ian l:u^mia<m all T had seen 
and read in the books of traditions (hadis), and use this book as a 
firm handle for the moment of death. In truth, I considered this 
idea of mine a good inspiration and strencrth came into my heart. Jn 
the condition in which I am—for mtj affairs have come to such a pass 
that all mu friends and acquaintances have turned awnq from me 
and owinf? to mu misfoHunes mij enemies and opponents have attain¬ 
ed to their heart’s desire —owintj to the composition of this book, 
which is the protection (pusht wn panahS of mv religious and world¬ 
ly affairs. I feel a new strenf^th in mvself from time to time.” 

Barani was apparently free to move about wilhin the fort and he 
makes an incidental reference to his beinr^ there in the Tarikh-i 
Firuz Shahi^^: “When I was in the fort of Bhatnir, some danger of 
disturbances arose durin<^ the winter. The people of the villages 
(talaundis) came round the fort-wall and the dust raised bv their 
horses and cattle was so great that the bright day became dark as 
night and people could not see each other's faces. Hardly a thou¬ 
sandth part of the raiqifat could enter the Bhatnir fort with their 
horses. I counted the horses in the stable of TkhtiariKldin Maddhu, 
the barber {hajiam); thirteen horses worth one thousand or two thou¬ 
sand tankas were tied there.” 

The new rulers wisely decided not to inaugurate their re^rime with 
bloodshed. Only some fifteen persons were put to deathSl among 
whom Barani mentions Ahmad Ayaz, Nathu Sodhar, Hasan, Husam 
Adhak, and two slayes of Ahmad Ayaz. But the relatiyes of these 
rebels were not put to death. Ziyauddin Barani’s life was spared 
by Firuz Shah, probably on the recommendation of Malikul Umara 
Malik Shikar Bek Wamlan Sultani. “After the death of the late 
Sultan (Muhammad bin Tiishluq), T Zia4 Barani, author of the Ta¬ 
rikh-i Firuz Shahi\ fell into a variety of mortal dangers. Ill-wishers 
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agaimt my life and powerful and strong enemies and rivals strove for 
my death. I was, so to say, driven to madness hy the polo-sticks of 
their hatred. They attrilmfed to me a thousand kinds of poisonous 
words before his maiestu. If, next to the kindness of God, the mercv. 
modesty, affection, kindness, sincerity and recard for tnith of the 
sultan of the time and the are. Finiz Shah-iis Sultan, had not come to 
my rescue, and if he had heard and accepted the poisoned words oI 
the powerful and influential enemies of this weak creature, I would 
haye been sleenino’ in the womb of mother earth. If the yirtuoiis 
character of this kind, the chensher of the helpless, had not caught 
hohl of mx' how could T luc e been alive today? / owe mtj live 

to the sultan\^^ 

IV 

But if the government spared his life, it certainly confiscated his 
property. He mav have had to share his father’s house at Kailurarhi 
with other heirs, but he had himself built his house at Ghiaspur. Then 
the late sultan had loaded him with pifts and presents. What hap¬ 
pened to all his wealth and property? The only possible anwser is— 
confiscation by th(^ rovornment. The late sultan had been reckless in 
his gifts with little regard for merit or service; a good deal of gold 
and sibber had cone out of India and there was no possibility of fret¬ 
ting it back. Rut what had been left intact—-and at Delhi—could be 
recovered. The new government, as we have seen, was desperateb' 
in need of cash and commodities; very probably while Barani was 
awaiting the decision of his fate at Bhatnir, an inventory of his pro¬ 
perty was made; some income from it was left to him—somethin" 
which Amir Khurd could in courtesy refer to as ‘pension’—^biit the 
rest of it was confiscated. Finiz Shah might have been willing to let 
him go scotfree. but his hands were tied by his officers. The charge 
that Barani had been using ‘poisonous words’ was probably correct; 
his books are too full of abusive phrases of a type that do no credit to 
a man of his a"e, and he may, as a courtier, have too frcfjuently used 
poisonous words to please the late sultan. 

So on his return to Delhi, Barani found ‘nothing to live on except 
his regrets'. That he was in preat want, specially in view of the stand¬ 
ard of life to which he had been accustomed, is certain; it is equally 
certain that they did not leave him to starve to death. Barani from 
fear of the government and the hope that he may be forgiven, is 
silent both about the charges brought against him and about the con¬ 
fiscation of his property. But silence under such circumstances is a 
confession. 
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In his old age and poverty, Barani not only longed for the affluence 
that had left him but wrote as if he was still capable of sex-life. But 
what plagued him really was not desire but the desire for desire. 

The following account of the Majlis of Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji, 
appertaining to a time when Barani was barely eleven or twelve, but 
written in the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi when he was seventy-four, is 
significant.33 

V 

“The saqis of the majlis (of Sultan Jalaluddin KhaljO were Yilduz, 
the Sar-saqi (the chief cup-bearer\ and the sons of Haibat Khan and 
Nizam Kharitadar. They were so lovelv, handsome and graceful that 
a religious mendicant, if he happened to look at them, would have 
tied his rosarv round his waist-band and fled from his cell to the 
tavern out of love for these breakers of religious vows. 

“Amonpf the musicians of the mailis were Muhammad Shah, the 
chanpi, who played on the harp (chanfi) while Futiiha and the 
daughter of Fiaai and Nusrat Khatim used to sing. The sweetness 
and melody of their voices induced birds to descend from the air, but 
the consciousness of their human hearers flew away, so that bereft of 
their senses their very life seemed to ebb and flow. Mihr Afroz and 
the accomplished daughter of Nusrat Bibi, whose excessive beautv 
and charms captivated whichever part of the audience they chose to 
glance at, danced lo the music. Their motions were so graceful that 
the onlooker felt like saerifleing his life for them and never raised 
his eves from the captivating movements of their feet.34 

“In short the majlis of the sultan was such as can only be seen in 
dreams. Amir Khusrau, the ehief courtier (mnVihni nudnmnS of the 
sultan's majlis, brought new ^hazals everyday in praise of moon-faced 
young bovs and heart-enchanting beauties; and these phazals were 
recited while the saqis invited the audience to drink amidst the music 
and blandishments of graceful beauties and the dancing of fair girls. 
In that company, the like of which cannot be seen on the face of the 
earth nor described in words, the disheartened and the wearv were 
recalled to life, while pleasure-seekers found their paradise on earth 
pnd the sensitive felt like re»?imiing the world and its toils. The man 
who did not feel intoxicated in such a majlis, where die hurs sat at 
the door and fairies (paria) swept their skirts along the ground, must 
have been entirely devoid of feeling—a strong man with a stony 
heart.35 

“As for me, a misguided old man lost in the desert of failure, onlv 
a few breaths of life are left to me now. But when I write about the 
scenes of diose majlises, I wish, in memory of those young, life-giving 
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and moon-like beauties, whose charming and graceful dancing I have 
seen and whose songs I have heard, to tie the Brahman’s thread 
round my shoulders, to put the Brahman’s tika on my accursed fore¬ 
head, to blacken my face, and in that condition to wander through 
every market and every street, disgracing and humiliating myself in 
lamentations on the misfortunes of diose queens of the world of 
beautv and moons of the sky of refinement. Though sixty years have 
passed since then, I feel like tearing my clothes, plucking off the hair 
of my head and beard, and eiving up my ghost in sorrow at the foot 
of their graves. Regrets, a hundred thousand regrets for my past! 
For I have neither attained to eminence in my religious affairs, nor 
have 7 obtained in mi/ worldly life the pro<}perity that could satisfy 
a refined and cultured mind. And now that I am obi nnd blind 
and confined to my comer, helpless and poot, wth nothing but my 
regrets to feed upon and nothing to carrv away with me (to the other 
world) save my unfulfilled desires, I often repeat to myself these 
verses so applicable to my case: 

“I am neither an infidel nor a Musalman; neither my heart nor my 
faith is in my hands- God alone can inform mv heart nbonf rnv real 
condition. I am neither stronc in the hope (of divine kindness) nor 
firm in mv conviction of attaining to salvation, for the path of mv 
hope has broken in a thousand places. Where am I to go? ^^d^at am I 
to do? To whom ran I exolain the feelings of mv heart? I have neither 
the power to walk, nor the will to remain sitting. The east and west 
of mv world are contracted like the breast of an ant; mv earth and 
skv have become small like the circle of a ring. May the lord open 
the doors of his favour to me, for I have reached the limits of helo- 

I 

lessness, weakness, anxietv and sorrow.’’36 

The following lament of Barani also deserves to be noted: “I have 
seen this munificent man (Malik Nusrat Sabbah). He was often a guest 
at my father’s house. Although in these days I am in great helpless¬ 
ness and distress, and beggars (khwahandgan) go away disappointed 
from my door, nevertheless as I am the son of a generous man, and 
the descendant of munificent ancestors, I consider death a thousand 
times better than such a day. I have nothing of my own and I can 
borrow nothing from others. Day and night I pine in the desire of 
practising generosity and giving awav dirhams and dmars.^7 Tf in the 
writing of this History no other advantage accrues to me, I have at 
least included in it an account of the munificence and generosity of 
the liberal people about whom I have heard from my father and 
grandfather and some of whom I have seen. Owing to the remem¬ 
brance and the description of the munificent, I feel peace and satis- 
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faction in my desolated heart. At their name I am brought from death 
to life.”38 


V 

Under these circumstances the main attempt of the eleven chapters 
Barani has written on the first six years of Firuz Shah’s reign was to 
flatter those in power and to praise the regime. He even praises the 
regime for certain things he has himself clearly condemned else¬ 
where.—(a) The army is not sent on any long campaigns.39 (b) The 
shop-keepers are more prosperous than at any other time. “The shop¬ 
keeper is now the ruler of the market; he buys as he likes and sells 
as he likes.”40 (c) The property of shop-keepers, merchants, bankers 
and regraters has exceeded lacs and reached karors.41 (d) “There is 
no space for anything in the houses of khvts and muqaddams owing 
to their horses, cattle and corn.”42 (o) There are no intelligence officers 
of any sort to disturb the life of the people—^neither secret spies 
{mukhhir) nor open reporters (mimht)A^ All these things have been 
condemned bv Barani in the Fatawa-i Jahandari or the earlier part 
of iJie Firuz Shahi. But he adopts a different standpoint no.v. 

Barani naturally praises the members of the roval family—the two 
sons of Finiz Shah, Shadi Khan (who was vakildar) and Fath Khan, 
who were known to the public, while the other princes were still kept 
in the haram; and the sultan’s two brothers, Qutbuddin and Fakhr- 
iidflin Tbrahim.44 Amoncr the hi^^h oineers the following nrr selected 
for special praise; (1) Khan-i Jahan Maqbul, the wazir. “The sultan 
has given him full powers; and no king has shown stub favours to 
his wazir as Firuz Shah has shown to the Khan-i fahan.” (2) Tatar 
Khan. (3) Maliku.sh Sharq Imadul Mulk Bashir Sultani, the ariz-i 
mumalik. (4) Malikul Umara Shikar Bek Wamlan Sultani. “He has 
been very helpful to me, the author of the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, and 
a great man like him has spoken a few words in my favour before the 
throne." (5) Tftikhariil Mulk. the governor of t^uiarat. (6) Mahmud-Bek 
Shcr Khan. Barani puts his af^e between 90 and 100. “In his long 
career, during which he has risen through the grades of sipahsalnr. 
amir and mnlik to that of a khan, he has never taken part in any 
rebellion. (7) Zafar Khan, the naih wazir. 

It is no secret that while the Khan-i Jahan showed the greatest 
respect for the sultan, the decisions of the government were the de¬ 
cisions of the Khan-i Tahan. Barani has (for good reason from his own 
point of view) ignored the early career of the Khan-i Jahap, but ARf 
in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi^^, records it ps fpllovys: 

ps-{n)—23 
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“The Khan-i Jahan was from Telang and his name before his con¬ 
version to Islam was Kannu. He was a man of the greatest honour 
in his own community and had a position of distinction before the 
rai of Telang. Muhammad bin Tughluq captured the rai and sent him 
to Delhi, but the rai died on the way. The Khan-i Jahan came obedi¬ 
ently to Muhammad bin Tughlaq and recited the oath of aflRrma- 
tion {kalima). The sultan gave him the name of Maqbul (Accepted) 
and treated him with favour. Later on, when the sultan saw all the 
signs of intelligence and wisdom in the Khan-i Jahan, he appointed 
him nail) wazir for the city of Delhi and opened the doors of pro¬ 
motion to him. When the Khan-i Jahan^fi sealed and sipned a docu¬ 
ment, he wrote his name as follows— ‘Maqbul, slave of Muhammad 
Tughluq.* Though the distinguished wazir did not know how to read 
and write, still he was the wisest of men and through his wisdom 
he adorned the capital of the empire. The title of Qawamul Mulk 
was given to him during his early career. The governorship of Multan 
was assigned to him and later on he was appointed naih wazir. The 
Khwaja-i Jahan was the wazir of Sultan Muhammad. 

"The Khan-i Jahan as naih wazir (deputy wazir) made laws and 
regulations and put the department of revenue in perfect order. The 
governors of the provinces had not much fear of the Khwafa-i Jahan 
but they stood in mortal dread of the Khan-i Jahan. If the Khwafa-i 
Jahan wanted the governor of a territory to be severelv treated, he 
handed him over to the Khan-i Jahan; and the latter treated him 
with excessive sternness in accordance with the regulations. Also 
when the Khwafa-i Jahan, a religious man, retired from the diwan 
(for his devotions), the Khan-i Jahan sat in his place; he dealt severely 
with the governors and collected plenty of cash and commodities for 
the royal treasury. The Khwaja-i Jahan had nothing except the title 
of wazir; all the work of the diwan-i wizarat (revenue department) 
was carried on through the experience and intelligence of the Khan-f 
Jahan.** 

The two colleagues became bitter enemies, as we have seen, and 
the primary reason why the officers demanded the destruction of the 
Khwaja-i Jahan was that the post of wazir—and the direction of the 
policy of the government—had to be assigned to the Khan-i Jahan. 

Afif gives us an idea of his methods of work. ‘Tn accordance with 
the traditions of the great wazirs, the Khan-i Jahan sat before the 
pillow of his office every day; he carefully investigated the accounts 
of governors and other officers and realised the share of the treasury. 
The income and expenditure of the treasury were placed before him 
every day. He insisted and re-ipsisted that money beyond reckoning 
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should be daily put into the treasury. If on any day the money re¬ 
ceived by the treasury was not sufficient, he would be extremely harsh 
towards all his offit*ers and would often go without food owing to 
his thoughtfulness and anxiety. ‘The stability of the government’, he 
would say on such occasion, ‘dejx'uds upon the treasur\’. If there is 
not enough money in the treasury, or if the money is improperly 
spent, die foundations of the government will Iw shaken. If, Cod 
forbid, the treasury of a farsighted king becomes empty owing to am* 
cause, the maintenance of the government becomes impossible'. For 
Ibis reason the wazir was lient on collecting treasures night and dav.”^" 

Another aspect of the Khan-i Jahan’s life should not be overlooked 
because it is relevant. He was very fond of women and utilised to the 
bill the oermission of the Muslim shnri'al to k(*eo am* inimlx^r of 
slave-girls. His agents searched for them in all countries. “It is said”, 
Afif tells us, “that he had two thousand slave-girls of all countries 
from Rum (Byzantine) to China in his haraiu: everyone of these girls 
adorned herself with fine dresses and ornaments; and the Khan-i 
Tahan, in spite of pressure of work, spent mueh of his time, smicialK 
tho religious holidays, in his haram. He had plenty of children.” Finiz 
Shah fixed an annual grant (nan) of eleven thousand tankas for every 
son of the Khan-i Jahan and of five thousand tankas for every daui^- 
ter, Finiz Shah reconciled himself to his position. ‘The real king of 
Delhi’, he would say, ‘is the Azam-i Humayun Khan-i Jahan'.48 

To us, in retrospect, the Delhi sultanat with a Turki.sh sultan born 
of a converted Hindu mother on the throne and a converted Hindu 
with an international haram of females as his wazir, may seem to be 
some slight rectification of those great defects, which were inevitable 
when the government was in the hands of a small Muslim governing 
class. Also, the position attained by the Khan-i Jahan was the result 
of a long series of efforts and many failures. Tlie Abyssinian Yatpit 
was killed by the Turkish bureaucracy, though he was a good and 
pious man by all accounts. We know nothing of Raihan, but he was 
killed bv the party of Ghivasuddi” Palban on account of his Indi in 
birth. The Khalji revolution, within very narrow limits, opened the 
door to new men—to the Indian Musalmans whose ancestors had 
been converted to Islam and who were the bulk of the Musalmans 
in the country, to new converts from Hinduism and to unconverted 
Hindus. Malik Kafur is the first converted Hindu who carved out an 
excellent careei in the administration; the degeneration of his polic\' 
in the later days of ‘Alauddin Khalji was probaldv due to the fact 
that the mass of the officers were against him on account of his origin. 
Khusran Khan, a royal favourite only, does not count. But in the time 
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of Muhammad bin Tughluq we have seen a number of Indians, 
Hindus as well as Musalmans, pushing their wav up the adminis¬ 
trative ladder through loyalty and efficiency. Of these officers the 
Khan-i Jahan was the most brilliant. 

To Barani, a scion of the great free-bom Turkish officers of the Bal- 
bani regime, all this seemed wicked and a violation of the eternal or¬ 
dinances of providence. lie hated Hindus; he hated converted Hindus 
no less, for to him Islam was a matter of birth, not of choice. He 
hated new men in the administration, whose ancestors had been of 
no account. He hated efficiency and loyalty as the two criteria of ser¬ 
vice, for his only criteria for government posts was noble birth, com¬ 
pared with which no other qualification mattered. And good birth 
for him meant belonging to an immigrant family from Central Asia 
or Persia, which had held high office in India and was, preferably, 
free-bom and not servile in its origin. 

The Khan-i Jahan could not have read Barani s books, which had 
not been written by then, but everything Barani said in the court of 
the late sultan must have been brought to his notice. Words against 
converted Hindtis. the low-bom, etc. which seemed divinely inspired 
to Barani, naturally appeared ‘poisonous* to the members of these 
jrroups. So the Khan-i Jahan made up his mind. He spared Barani’s 
life out of regard for Firuz Shah, but confiscated most of his pro- 
pertv and ordered him to keep away from the court. This order also 
implied a command to the men of the court to keep away from 
Barani. It is to be wished that the Khan-i Jahan had been more 
liberal to Barani in the matter of expenditure, but substantially the 
order was correct. There could be no place for Barani in the new 
governing-class or in a court dominated by the Khan-i Jahan. Barani 
has nowhere named his enemies. The reason is simple, for the onlv 
enemy he could have named was the great wazir of the day! 

1. pp. 165-60L. 

2. I am inclinc'd to interpret 'my majlis (majllf-i man)' to mean that Barani was 
him.self at one time in a position to emnloy these rlandng-girls, hhands (baffoons) 
etc., or at least to pay them for entertaining his friends at his parties. 

3. I take this sentence to mean that Quhhatut Tarikfi was the name Barani had 
given to a volume of his erotic ghazals. 

4. The term, ‘masters of literature who were my friends and companions’, obviously 
refers to Amir Khusrau and Amir Husan. No one of their stature was left. Still 
there were literary persons of note, like Aimil Mulk Mahni (whose Insha has been 
edited by Professor S. A. Rashid of Aligarh); Tatar Khan, whose Fatawa (Legal 
ludginentsV compiled by a group of scholars under his direction, was to be a monu¬ 
mental enterprise of which only parts have survived; Maulana Jalaluddin Bumi, head 
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oi the College of Firuz Shah by the side of the Alai Tank, and Saiyyid Najaiuddin 
Samarqandi, who was in charge of the college near the Siri dani (Imanit-i bala bat 
ab-i Stri). Barani praises all the four in his account oi Firuz Shah's reign. But ob¬ 
viously he praised them from afar and was denieU personal access as well as the 
privilege ol corrcspontlcnce (Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp. 562-65, 579-96). 

5. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, p. 354. 

6. Ibid, p. 349. 

7. Ibid, pp. 359-60. 

8. Khusrau means king. 

9. Amir Khusrau started his five volumes of romantic verses, the Panj Gaiij^ with 
a challenge to the Khamsa (five poetical volumes) of Nizami Ganjvi. But in Ills last 
volume he ailrnitted that Nizami was superior; “Because he specialised in one art, 
he has remained unsurpassed— (Chun yak faruih bud, shud yaganah)." 

10. That is by anticipation, Khwaja Saiui lived in t'ne reign of Sultan Bahrain, the 
last descendant of Sultan Mahmud to reign at Ghaznin. 

11. In a verse quoted by Daulat Shah in his Tazkirulush Shu'ara, Amir Khusrau 
declares that his musical inventions, had it been possible to write them, would have 
tilled three volumes in the same way as his ghazals filled three diwans. His fourth 
Diwan was written later. 

12. Not Sanjari as is often written by mistake. Sijzi means belonging to Sijistan, 
the ancient Shakistan (the land of the Shakas), now- called Sistan. 

13. This assertion setans strange in view of the fact that Amir Khusrau and Amii 
Hasan were both in the service of Sultan Muhammad (Kh«ii-i Shahid) while Barani 
was still in his cradle. But may be, the relations between them became closer owing 
to the friendship of both of them with our author. 

‘ 14. The Fmva'idul 1'u‘ad was prepared in five thin volumes; printed together they 

make a book of about 250 lithographed pages. 

15. The Persian text of the Siyasat Nama was «lite<l by the late Pro! Schr^fcT. 
But that edition has been long out of print I have uscrl the cxci;llcnt edition of 
Agha Abbas Iqbal, printed by the Majlis Press, Tehran, Urdi Bihislit, 1320. Prof. 
Scheffer translated the Siyasat Nama into French. 'There is no English translation. 

16. A medieval game played with dice. 

17. i.e. the medieval polo. 

18. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp. 465-66. 

19. Ibid, p. 466. 

20. Tsaini describes these rebellions in his Futuh-us Sulatiu, pp. 456-80, in some 
detail. 

21. Tarikh-t Fhuz Shahi, pp. 507-8. 

22. Ibid, pp. 509-11. Since it was the fasting month, this conversation must have 
taken place at the time of sahti or the pre-moming meal. 

23 The author of the Tarikh-i Kisravi was obviously trying to define treason under 
medieval conditions. He also wanted punishments for treason to be based on per¬ 
manent laws as well as evidence and not on the personal discretion of the Idng. 
Barani has developed these ideas in his Fatawa-i Jahandari (Advice VII). 

24. Tarikhd Firuz Shahi, pp. 510-11. By the term, ‘people’ we should understand 
offic-ers and select men—.and not the mass of the inha bitants. 

25. Ibid, pp. 516-17. 

26. Ibid, pp. 521-22. 

27. ‘Isanii, Futuh-u.<t Salatin, p. 433 (Dr. Mehdi Husain’s edition), 

28. These facts about the Khwaja-i Jahan are related by Afif in his Tarikhd Firuz 
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Shahi (up to p. 78). Afif refers to Barani's work and says he is going to. continue it; 
but nevertheless, he gives a complete account of the Khwaja-i Jahan's ‘rebellion' he^ 
cause Barani had grossly misrepresented the actions and motives of the dead w'azir. 

29. lT.e on!y known manuscript of the Na‘t-i Mohammadi is in the Rampur Librars-. 
Some extracts from its introduction were made for Professor S. A. Rashid. This passage 
has been translated from these extracts. 

30. Tarikh-i Firuz hhahi, p, 554. 

31. Ihkl., p. 552. 

32. Ibid, p. 557. 

33. Ibid, p. 199-201. 

34. A careful examination of this paragraph will show that after the lapse of some 
.sixty years Baranj was unable to recollect the names of the following: the sons of 
llaibat Khan and Nizam Kharitadar; the daughter of Fiqai; and ‘the accomplished 
daughter of Nusrat Bibi’, But Barani seems to have had a very strong emotional 
memory, and he remembered what he had felt. Elsewhere in the Firuz Sltahi also we 
find that Barani is unable to recollect the names of iiersons and refers to them in¬ 
directly—c.g. ‘Aziz Himar and his brother’. 

But what alrout Barani’s visual memory? The reader of the Firuz Shahi will not 
find an account of the personality—the external forms and features—of any of the 
persons whosi* characlc^rs he has dclincattxl. What «lid ‘Alauddin Khalji, Malik Kahir, 
Khusrau Khan, etc., look like? Barani could have easily described them but he never 
does. Did Barani’s visual memory fail him or is this unforhmate gap in the Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi due to historical tradition? I am inclined to the latter alternative, for 
the tradition of Persian history did not demand a description of the personality of its 
prominent figures. 

35. Hurs are beautiful women who will console good Musalmans in paradise; paris 
are beautiful women who inhabit the Caucasian mountains at present. 

38. The translation of these verses has been taken from Professor S. A. Rashid’s 
u'Oik, YAauddin Barani, a Study. 

37. Dirhams and dinars were copper and silver coins of the Roman empire adopted 
by the Musalniuns. A gold coin was generally calKd dinar-i siirkh (red dinar). 

38. Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, pp. 204-5. 

39. Ibid, p. 553. 

40. Ibid, p. 554. 

41. Ibid, p. 554. 

42. Ibid, p. 554. 

43. Ibid, pp. 556-57. 

44. Ibid, pp. 576-86 are devoted to the praise of the royal family and the high 
olficers. Shahzada Path Khan was only six years old, but Barani daims that the Shah 
zada was kind to him. 

45. pp. 394-98. 

46. I have referred to him as the Khan-i Jahan, but this title was given to him 
by Firuz Shah after his accession. 

47. Afif; Firuz Shahi, p. 397-98. 

48. Ibid, p. 400. 



chapter VII 


THEORY OF KINGSHIP 

Barani talks as if monarchy has been a universal political pheno¬ 
menon of human history and he has no suspicion that there have 
been different types of monarchies based on different principles. And 
he reduces the dieory of monarchy to the utmost simplicity. From 
the time of Adam to the rise of Islam only a few royal families gov¬ 
erned the globe. The prophet and the pious caliphs were not ‘kings’ 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Their advent was due to divine 
intervention and it was not possible to continue their system. Barani 
is not a believer in the later caliphates nor in the so-called ‘theory of 
the Muslim state’. With the Umayyads the world returned to the old 
ways, Barani is convinced that tliere is a real difference between the 
monarchy of the Musalmans and the old pagan monarchies; no Mus¬ 
lim king, for example, could openly claim divinity like the Pharoahs 
of Egypt; still he has no clear conception of this difference, which he 
confines entirely to the religious sphere. But he believes that pre- 
Muslim precepts of government are still valid; and liccause Muslim 
kings adopted what was believed to be the Sasanian court-procedure, 
Barani tends to overlook the basic differences between the Sasaniari 
and the Muslim monarchies. Barani’s knowledge of world histors’, 
and even of the history of Ajam, is not only superficial but grossly 
misleading. Since his Fatawa~i Jahandari is supposed to have been 
written in the time of Sultan Mahmud, he is debarred from referring 
to any ruler of Delhi. But he discusses the Indian social and political 
order in the Jahandari, and the real value of his political thought lies 
in the fact that it is based on an examination of the working of the 
institutions of Delhi sultanat for over ninety-five years. But other 
elements of quite different origin had also taken possession of his 
mind and it is necessaiy to separate the two. 

If Barani*s postulates about monarchy are carefully examined, it 
will he seen that he has not one hut two theories of monarchy or 
kingship. His first theory is based on tradition (or supposed tradi¬ 
tion), the postulates of the cheaper mullahs, out of date canons of 
wisdom, and current proverbs of that most superficial type. This 
theory naturally lands Barani in a mass of contradictions. It is un- 
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necessary to examine them in detail, and only die most important ot 
them need be enumerated. 

(a) The king is a great sinner by the very nature of his office, which 
the Quran and the Prophet have not sanctioned. Nevertheless if he 
acts according to the precepts of Barani, his place will be among 
the saints and prophets. It is like saying that a Muslim robber will 
be divinely blessed if he is a good robber—if he robs non-Muslims 
on an extensive scale for the good of the faith, gives a fair percent¬ 
age of his income in charities (including generous gifts to the mul- 
l^s) and is guided in his work by religious precepts. 

(b) The king is the ‘deputy’ and representative' of God on earth; 
he is the shadow of God’ {zillallah) and his mind and the minds of 
his advisers are divinely inspired. This postulate contradicts the pre¬ 
ceding proposition; it is also contradicted by facts. In practice the 
Musalmans were not prepared to admit that the mind of Ae king was 
divinely inspired; most of the hereditary kings among the Musalmans 
have been hereditary asses, while the usurpers have been generally 
tyrants. The power of the king lasted only so long as he could main¬ 
tain it by the excellence of his administration and the sharpness of 
his sword. If he failed, his opponents had no mercy for him. They 
would kill him like a dog and publicly display his carcass or his head 
on a spear. The majority of the Muslim kings have been murdered 
atrociously, and so were the majority of the Abbasid caliphs after 
Mutawakicil. So long as a Muslim king was sovereign de facto, he 
was hedged by a sort of pseudo-divinity and people prostrated them¬ 
selves before him. But when his power vanished, his divinity also 
vanished. Muslim political consciousness did not recognise any king 
as sovereign de jure. A deposed king was generally a severed head 
or a corpse, publicly displayed. 

(c) The king, according to Barani, governs the kingdom through 
his contradictory qualities—like God himself. In doing so the king has 
the insolence to claim partnership with God and this is shirk, the one 
unpardonable sin according to the Quran. Nevertheless it is necessary 
for the king to have these contradictory qualities for the conduct of 
the administration. But he should be thoroughly repentant of his 
actions in his heart, if he is to obtain divine forgiveness; otherwise his 
place will be with the Pharoahs. This doctrine of the contradictory 
qualities of God and the king contains a dual error. It is true that the 
attributes given to God by the Quran, supposed to be ninety-nine in 
number, contradict each other in dieir dictionary meaning. But it 
is emphatically not true to say that thinking Muslims have conceived 
God as a bundle of contradictory attributes. Their basic conception 
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^ ^ mercy {rahniat). The fearful qualities 

(rf God are really due to His mercy, for they have mercy for their 
obj^t. Similarly the king (or the state) is not a bundle of irrecon¬ 
cilable contradictions; the object of the state (as Barani has himself 
made clear) is the public good through the enforcement of state-laws. 
-Punishment and reward, employment and dismissal, taxation and ex¬ 
penditure may seem opposed things; but thev arc not really contra¬ 
dictory. If the powers of the state are properK’ exercised, the chief 
feature will be harmony and not contradiction. Of course, the com¬ 
plete elimination of contradictions is not possible; still harmonious 
action for the public good should be the main objective. 

In fairness to Barani he should not be blamed for these stupid 
ideas, which he inherited from tradition and needlessly enlarged. 

The second theory of Barani, for tchich he done is responsible, 
places the institution of monarchy on the needs of the social order, 
specially the enforcement of justice. The primary needs of man as a 
member of society demand tlie maintenance of a centralised execu¬ 
tive authority. Barani was not aware of the existence of democracies 
or the slave-owning city-republics of Greece and the ancient world. 
This knowledge, in any case, would have been irrelevant to his pur¬ 
pose. Republican governments were only possible in small states. There 
could be no slave-owners’ democracy in Islam; for while on the one 
hand the slave-merchants kept bringing slaves into the country, on 
the other hand the judicial procedure of tfie qazis kept setting free 
those slaves of the working-class groups who could satisfy the qazis 
that they would give one-third of toeir daily earnings to their masters. 
Slavery is a hideous institution. But whatever its defects, the basis 
of Indian society was wage-labour and not slave-labour, and in the 
sphere ot contract the Muslim shariat permits no discrimination on 
religious grounds. Further, Muslim political consciousness for a variety 
of reasons, demanded large territorial states, and these states could 
not be administered except by the centralisation of power which 
only the institution of monarchy made possible under medieval con¬ 
ditions. 

Monarchy given, its other institutions are implied. The king should 
be able to appoint, promote and dismiss the officers of the state, both 
secular and religious, and Barani gives detailed advice as to how this 
should be done. He should also be able to appoint various types of 
spies, reporters and intelligence officers to tell him how his bureau¬ 
cracy is working. One of die foundations of the king’s authority is 
physical power; the king should, therefore, be careful about his army, 
and with reference to die army Barani thought ail talk of economy 
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to be out of place. But above all the king should have the power of 
making state-laws {zawabit), even if in extreme cases they had to 
over ride the shariat. If these laws were properly made and enfor¬ 
ced, the uniform working of the departments of the government over 
the vast area covered by it would be assured, and the subjects would 
also know where they stood. "A state-law in the technique of ad¬ 
ministration”, ho declares, "means pursuing (a line of) action which 
the king imposes as an obligatory duty on himself and from which 
he never deviates (Advice-XlV).” This definition includes administra¬ 
tive orders, which concern only government employees, as well as 
laws, properly so-called, which impose obligations and confer rights 
on the subjects, but wc must remember that in Barani’s time the 
state was not expected to interfere, unless very necessary, in the per¬ 
sonal laws of the various communities. 

But if the laws were to be made by the king personally, everything 
would depend upon his intelligence and strength of character, upon 
his wisdom and his will power; a weak king may not have the strength 
to resist illegitimate pressure. In any case it would be useless making 
laws if they kept on changing with every new occupant of the throne. 
Secondly, the making of laws is a difficult and delicate task; it re¬ 
quires knowledge of existing laws and existing circumstances, wis¬ 
dom, sanity and foresight. So keeping these and other considerations 
in view, and basing his argument on the Quranic injunction about 
consultation, Barani wanted to institutionalize the monarchy bv 
giving the authority of framing laws and administrative regulation.^ 
to the king's council (Advice JII). The members oi the council were 
to be selected by the king with care, presumably in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the council itself. The king was to be 
present at the discussions and to propound tlie question. But the 
council was to be left quite free to discuss every aspect of the matter 
without being informed of the king s opinion. If the members could 
reach unanimity, their advice was to be accepted by the king; if they 
disagreed, it was better, when possible, to discuss the matter once 
more. A mere majority of the council had no meaning, for it was only 
an appointed body. But as the basic principle the council’s work 
Barani boldly lays down the precept— “No opinion for kings”. The 
type of council suggested by Barani was never tried. The majlis-i khas 
of the Delhi sultans was a different institution. It could be ignored; 
it could also be overriden. Of course, kings, like other persons, resort 
to consultation when in difficulties} and the greatest achievements 
which Barani had witnessed—the land-revenue and other reforms of 
‘Alauddin Khalji as well as his economic regulations—^were due to the 
majlis-i khas of the sultan. But ‘Alauddin later on gave up consulting 
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the majlis. Muhammad bin Tughluq overpowered his opponents in 
discussion; he never consulted. Jalaluddin Khalji (if Barani is to lie 
believed) consulted his majlis quite often; but his great officers talked 
like courtiers; the sultan interfered and overrode his nephew, Ahmad 
Chap; and consequently, the majlis never came to a correct decision. 
The other rulers were either guided by their favourites or cmsulted 
their officers separately. 

Believing in monarchy but distressed at the erratic character of the 
kings he had seen, Barani evolved the tlieorv that the king’s council 
should, by custom or convention, be made a (juasi-independent bodv, 
so that the policy of the administration may not \'arv with the (ktu- 
pants of the throne or their changing moods. The dilficnlties of th< 
scheme are obvious. The king was resjionsiblc—-respcmsible because 
his head bad to answer for his misgovernment. Of the seventeenth 
rulers of Delhi from 1200 to 1357, ten (including Khnsrau Khan^ were 
killed, poisoned or left to die in prison. If the responsibilities of kings 
were to be ensured by capital punishments, then this was certainly 
a reasonable percentage. But a council discussing in secret and acting 
by unanimity of votes could not be held responsible cither by the 
public or by government officers. Add to it, there was the danger that 
the council would extinguish the royal authority and its members 
would inaugurate an era of anarchy like that of the Chihalgani Turks. 
Be this as it may, the Delhi sultans saw to it that the majlis-i khas 
never developed any traditions of its own. 

Another defect of monarchy, which Barani wished to correct, ap¬ 
pertained to the sphere of political punishments. The Quran rkers 
to persons, called miinafUis (hypocrites), who were either oppos(?d 
to the Prophet or were slack in the performance of their duties." But 
the Quran does not name them and the Prophet did not punish them, 
No question of treason arose in the time of the first two caliphs; in 
the later leign of the third caliph anarchy prevailed and in the reign 
of the fourth caliph there was civil war. The pious caliphate, as 
Barani correctly points out, was based on ‘the agreement of the peo¬ 
ple’ and not on any injunction of the Quran or the Prophet. The crime 
of treason, properly so-called, could only be possible after the Umay- 
yads had established their power on the principle of a hereditary' 
monarchy and a governing-class drawn e.xclusively from the noble 
Arab clans. There is nothing in the Quran or the precepts of the Pro¬ 
phet ordering a Musalman to obey such a government or preventing 
him from opposing it. The Umayvads had tlieir virtues, but they based 
their government on ‘force and terror’, things unknown in the period 
of the pious caliphate. There were plenty of rebellions and all of 
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them except the last—^were brutally suppressed. The ruthless punish¬ 
ment of opponents was the method by which the Umayyads sought 
to maintain their power. The Abbasids, when they overthrew the 
Umayyads, behaved in the same way. 

The 'shariat' of the Sunnis was organised during the period of the 
great Abbasids; it preferred to remain silent both about monarchy and 
treason. 

During tlie ninety-five years of the Delhi sultanat, which Barani 
surveys, all governments resorted to the ruthless punishment of their 
opponents, except during a few short reigns. He records these punish¬ 
ments from the time of Balban till they reached their maximum dur¬ 
ing tlie reign of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. It is a tragic and 
heartrending story, specially the murder ot innocent women and 
children. 

Barani is prepared to maintain the prestige of the government by 
a reasonable amount of punishments and his sympathies throughout 
arc witli the central government, never with its opponents. Even if 
he dislikes a king, he will never sympathise with rebels. He is well 
aware of the danger of a weak and overmild government like that 
of Jalaluddin Khaiji. ‘These mischievous Hindustanis’, he affirms, 
‘cannot be controlled except by a stern and harsh-tempered king.’ 
But he was horrified by the punishments and tortures he saw aromid 
him and repeatedly condemns them in his Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. In the 
Jahandari (Advice XIII) he sets out to discover the principles of a 
law of treason, which while maintaining the stability of the govern¬ 
ment would not be unduly harsh to the subjects and would not be 
a complete negation of the principles of humanity. His recommenda¬ 
tions certainly deserved tlie most careful consideration of those in 
autliority in medieval India. It is to be regretted, therefore, that as 
the Fatawa-i Jahandari was never properly published, Barani’s very 
sane views on the question of punishments for political offences could 
not get a hearing. 

Though Barani believes in monarchy, he has no illusions concern¬ 
ing its ^ortcomings. He is not satisfied with the policy of any of the 
sultans he examines except Ghiyasuddin Tughluq, who was called 
upon to continue the system of 'Alauddin Khaiji without having to 
resort to those terroristic methods by which the system was establish¬ 
ed. It is obviously this conviction that monarchy as a system has its 
unavoidable shortcomings, and that a king as king would never be 
up to his duties, which drives Barani in his last Advice to recom¬ 
mend that tlie heart of the king should be always full of supplication 
to the Almighty and that he should be always conscious of his need 
for divine mercy and grace. 
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Thou^ the Fatawa-i Jdhandari was written after the Tarikh~i 
Firuz Shdhi, all the ideas in it were present in the authors mind 
when the Finiz Shahi was composed. Thus, to take one example 
Barani makes Balban Ejive a Ion? advice (coverinc some ten papesl 
to his son, Sultan Muhammad (Khan-i Shahidl All the ideas in th’s 
advice are to be found in the Inhandari. The obiect of the Fntawad 
Jahandari, as Barani planned it, was to prescribe a norm for the work¬ 
ing; of the institutions of the Delhi sultanat and to mve the necessarv' 
directions to its officers. It has been alreadv pointed out that a tradi¬ 
tional theorv, full of contradictions and sheer nonsense pot mixed 
with a theorv^ evolved bv Barani himself in the li?ht of experieneo 
and observation, which was fundamentnllv secular. If the first theorv 
is completelv i<»nored, then the second theoi^% which remains, can 
be accepted subfect to the reservations alreadv discussed. One dan¬ 
ger for the historian of medieval India lies in the fact that he is 
tempted to fudpe medieval institutions by modem concepts and mo¬ 
dem standards. The value of the Jahandari lies in the fact that if 
pives us the standards prescribed bv a great medieval mind for the 
evaluation of medieval institutions. 

It has been necessary in the course of this work to point out manv 
things deropatorv to our author—his failing memorv, his honeless 
vanitv of birth which partlv contributed to his ruin, his irrational pre¬ 
judices against the Hindus, for which Islam sunnlies no instifi'^otions 
and which were not acceptable to those in authoritv, and his verv 
superficial comprehension of the Muslim creed. It has also been 
necessary to quote much that Barani wrote to his own discredit. Bot 
after all these deductions have been made, the Tarikh-i Firuz %rih' 
remains the greatest book that has survived to us from the sultanat 
period. Its eminence in this respect is unchallengable. No single work 
of Amir Khusraii or Amir Hasan can be compared with it. Thev were 
more capable men with greater reputations, but their achievements 
are bound up with a particular system of thought and a specific lan¬ 
guage. The greatness, or perhaps the good luck, of the Tarikh-i Firuz 
Shahi lies in the fact that it is bound up integrally with the historv 
of India; and so long as the history of India is studied, Barani cannot 
be ignored. The manuscripts of his work were not easily available 
in the middle ages; very often people came to know of it only through 
summaries or bv hearsay. “Sher Khan”, says Abdul Fazl, "divided the 
whole of Hindustan, with the exception of Bengal, into forty-seven 
iqtas. He resorted to the branding of the troopers horses. He also 
heard of the designs of ‘Alauddin Khalji, which have been descril)ed 
by the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi, and adopted some of them.”l Today the 
graves of Balbap and ‘Alauddin Khalji are unknown; only two mounds 
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in Siri indicate the place where the Hazar Sutun palace once stood. 
But Barani^ old, half-blind and in acute distress, brought the dead to 
life by a tremendous effort of memory and very deservedly he lives 
along with them. No historian under conditions so distressing and 
at an age so advanced has produced a work so great. 

lAppcarctl in Medieval India Quaiterly, Aligarh, Jan-April J958, pp. 197-252, printed 
srparttl«‘!\ as Intnxliu-tion to The Political Theory of the Delhi SulUinaie, 1>(.‘ing the 
KriKiish tianslation c.f Harani’s Pdtawu-i Jahandari by Prof. M. Habib and !)•. Afsar 
.Mzalufh'in -Editor] 


1. Akhar Nanmh, Bib. Indica. Vol. I, p. 1B6. 



V 


EMPIRE OF DELHI IN EARLY MIDDLE AGES: 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

The few scholars who have written with a lirsthancl knowledge ol 
the original authorities on medieval India have confined their atten¬ 
tion almost exclnsivelv to the administrative system ol the Mnghals. 
The present article, so far as 1 am aware, is the first attemjit to d(‘s- 
cribe the govenimental organisation of the first empire (1206-1398). 
It Is based on an analysis of the Persian texts surviving to ns from 
the period, speciallv the Tahaqaf-i Nrm'r/ of Minhajns Siraj jiiiiani, 
the Tarikh-i Firiiz Sliahi of Ziyauddin Barani, the later history of the 
same name by Shams Siraj Afif, and the Khazainul Fiituh, Alfaz-i 
Khiisrawi and the Masnawis of Amir Khnsran. I have been content 
to state mv conclusions, without troubling the read(*r with the pro¬ 
cess of reasoning bv which those conclusions have* been reached; 
nor have I considered it necessary to refer to the authorities at ev(‘ry 
step 


I. THE EMPEROR 

The working of an autocratic system depends on the personality 
of the autocrat and the administration of the first empire was no ex¬ 
ception to the general law. Nevertheless the position of the em- 
peror-siiltans of Delhi wa.s unique in the history of our land. It was 
a position of many weaknesses and great strength. 

No immemorial tradition hallowed the prestige of the imperial 
family. Babur and his descendants could noint back to a line of 
crowned heads that receded and disappear(‘d in the poetic fables of a 
prehistoric ape. But such pride was not possible for our prc-Muphal 
emperors They had sprung from the people who threatened to 
absorb them hack apain. Some of them were men of humble oripin; 
others were middleclass men who had risen to the top through sheer 
force of genius, like ‘Alauddin Khalji, or through the slow gradations 
of office, like Ghiyasuddin Tughluq and his son, and their sole claim 
to the crown lav in their power to defend it against all pretenders 
Contemporarv' historians are significantly silent about the earlier 
history of the Khaljis and the Thughluqs. This need not surprise us. 
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The truth would have been too unpalatable to their royal patrons. 
The imperial throne was a competitive post; every one could aspire 
for it, at the risk of his neck if he failed; it had not become the mono¬ 
poly of a particular dynasty. Public opinion regarded monarchy as 
a desirable institution, but had not yet l^cn deceh^ed into thinking it 
an inevitable part of the cosmic order. 

Monarrhif and ths Shan at : A/'o Law of Succession 

Though Muslim kings have been ruling in various countries for 
the last thirteen-hundred years, to the shariat monarchy has always 
remained a non-legal instibition. The result was curious. In the first 
place all distinction between the king de facto and the king de jure 
was lost. The emperor for the time being could claim against his op¬ 
ponents all the powers that the shariat allows an elected governor 
against rebels; but a successful rebel, even if he ascended the throne 
over the bodv of his murdered predecessor, like the great ‘Alauddin, 
could claim the same privileges against his enemies. Monarchy de 
facto was all that mattered; strictlv-speaking Muslim law knew as 
little of rebels as it knew of kings and in the eyes of the shariat the 
position of the king was more precarious than the job of the humblest 
government emplovee. Secondly, no definite law could be evolved 
for the devolution of the crown. Primogeniture is a principle unknown 
to Muslim law, nnd the emperor’s eldest son had no more right to his 
office than the vonngest. The law of private succession which divi¬ 
des the property of the deceased father equally among his living sons 
could not be anplied. The state was not recognised as the pronertv 
of the king; and in anv case the programme of dividing and subdivid¬ 
ing the empire in each generation was too impracticable to be 
thought of. The consequence was the interminable wars of succes¬ 
sion with which students of Indian history ore onlv too painfully 
familiar. The warrior’s sword was called upon to solve the problem 
which the jurist’s pen had left in perplexity and doubt. 

Buies of Custom 

Monarchy as an institution was still in its cartilage and such rules 
as regulated it were the result of newlv-established customs and pub¬ 
lic opinion. The crown, it was expected, would be confined to the 
members of the roval family as had l)een the custom of the Persian 
house of Sassan. But in medieval India the principle had an unex¬ 
pected result. Instead of helping a particular dvnastv to monopolize 
the empire, it incited rebels to exterminate the roval famib' root and 
branch. When ‘Alauddin came to the throne, he suppressed the family 
of Balban, and, later on, Malik Kafur and Khusrau Khan between 
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themselves managed to exterminate die extremely prolific house of 
the Khaljis. The cereniony of vowing allegiance (bait/at) had sur¬ 
vived from the Ummayyad caliphs; but when a royal dynasty alto¬ 
gether disappeared, the nobles were expected to elect its successoir 
from amongst themselves through a formal or informal election, and 
the new family occupied the same position as the old. Public opinion 
did not expect that the laws of private morality would be respected 
by the members of the royal family in their dealings with each other. 

Affections dear and all the charities of father, son and brother 

They were considered sentiments highly dangerous for kings who 
often proved themselves even worse tlian the public wished them to 
be. The absence of a definite laW Of succession could lead to no other 
result. 

The Position of the Emperor 

The imperial throne was no sinecure. Dangers beset it on every 
side. The emperor has to live in an atmosphere of perpetual suspi¬ 
cion and distrust. He has to beware of his 0>Vn sons and brothets, Of 
his most loyal officers and his most favoured wife. The dssasSin’s 
dagger, an unending series of palace intrigues, the constant necessity 
of keeping his sword sharp and his reputation green and die ever 
present fear that the nobles may be hatching a dfsloyal plot kept his 
energies on the alert. Nevertheless his position, if he happened to be 
a man of talents, was impregnable. The ordinary citizen regarded 
the occupant of the dirone as the "shadow of god" on earth. 

After several centuries of disorder and internecine strife a utiified 
administration had been established over the country. The empferor 
appeared, and in fact was, the great bulwark of the people against 
civil war; in time of danger all men of sober sense rallied to his side; 
it was not to their advantage to have the crown put into commission 
among rebels whose personal ambition was as obvious as their labk 
of principles. An autocrat of unbounded energies was needed to 
keep the fordes of anarchy in check; the one great virtue the subjebts 
admired in their ruler was strength; the one fault tiiey could nevfer 
forgive him was weakness. It was not a time lor le roi fdineaht. 
Weak-kneed princes were kicked off the throne with suprising labi¬ 
lity. In the two centuries between the conquest of Delhi by Qutbud- 
din and the death of Firuz Shah Tughluq, less than a score of years 
fell to the lot of inefficient kings. But the power of the sbrong 
monarch knew of no limits except tlie pdtiehcb of his hot over-stiffer- 
ing people. The sharfat hating left him ah outlaw cotild hot step ih 
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to put a legal check to his authority. After the Khalji revolution the 
nobles were terrorized, and they bowed to the throne in abject sub¬ 
mission. In all political matters the will of the emperor-sultan was 
supreme; it overrode the principles of Muslim law as well as the an¬ 
cient administrative traditions of the country. And these enormous 
powers he was expected to use for his own personal benefit and for 
the welfare of the generality of his subjects (khalq-i knuda). 

Administrative Dufies of the Emperor 

The administrative duties of the emperor were as multifarious as 
the necessities of the state. He was the supreme legislator as well as 
the highest court of appeal. He led all military campaigns in person 
or else directed them from the capital. He super^'ised the working 
of a farflung hut tolerably efficient spy system that kept him informed 
of the ‘good and bad doings of the people’. He controlled the mar¬ 
kets and attempted to regulate the prices of the necessaries of life. 
He kept a jealous eye on the governors and the higher nobility and 
heard the complaints of his subjects against the officers of the govern¬ 
ments. He was expected to combat famines with all the resources 
at his disposal and to distribute the income of his state with an un¬ 
stinted bounty among the poor. 

Duties of quite a different kind were also thrown on his shoulders. 
Men of science and letters expected him to act as their patron and 
presiding genius and to grant them ‘governorships and offices’ in re¬ 
cognition of their work. Poets brought qasidas written in his honour 
and travellers expected a hospitable reception at his hands in return 
for their information and their tales. Curious as it may seem, the 
fact is nevertheless true that medieval governments interfered more 
with the life of the people than any government is likely to do today. 
Inquiries were made into the income and expenditure of all persons 
who were unfortunate enough to attract the attention of the adminis- 
traHon; ‘spies and reporters’ poked their noses into every one’s private 
affairs, and a futile attempt was made to keep people on the path of 
righteousness through a system of ‘warnings and punishments’. Over 
this extensive machinery the emperor presided with watchful care; 
his eye was everywhere; nothing important could bo done without 
his orders; and the fear that die system of autocracy may fall into 
other people’s hands kept him perpetually awake. 

n. THE IMPEMAL COUNCIL 

There is a strong family likeness in the administrative machinery of 
all autocratic states, and a detailed e.vaminatjop will reveal many re- 
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semblances between the government of the Roman emperors and the 
sultans of Delhi. But the immediate model for the Indo-Muslim sys¬ 
tem were tiie monarchies of Persia, which in tlicir turn had been very 
deeply influenced by Roman conceptions of government and law. 
Ziyauddin Barani remarks that Balban organized his court after the 
manner of kings of Ajam, and this is certainly true so far as the struc¬ 
ture of the central government is concerned. The imperial council 
and the imperial court, the four ministries, the details of busiftess 
procedure and almost all technical terms were imported bodily from 
Persia, though the necessities of the new state soon invested them 
with different functions and different meanings. 

The emperor-sultan was the final executive authority for all state- 
affairs. But the time honoimed custom was to call a council {majlis-i 
am) of the highest officers for disciLSsing the more important pro¬ 
blems. The council was consultative merely; it had no constitutional 
or legal powers; its meetings were secret; the emp(M-or could call 
whomsoever he liked and (‘ould overrule the most decided opinions 
of the council. Nevertheless it was a thing of reality and not a sham. 

There is wisdom in discussion, and the emperor saw the obvious 
necessity of consulting officers grown grey in the service of the 
government. On them he depended for the actual ('arrving out of 
his orders; their silent and negative votes would turn his farmmi into 
a dead letter. Their unanimous agreement strengthened his position 
and their unanimous opposition was sun; to make him pause. The 
officer insisted on being consulted and it was difficult and dangerous 
to deny their request. A monarch who did not care to explain his 
policy was naturally regarded with suspicion. The proceedings of 
imperial council have survived to us in detail and make a verv inter¬ 
esting study. Discussions were carried on in a high-flown and c'onr- 
teous language. First the emperor explained the question in a brief 
speech, and after giving his own views, if he had any, asked for the 
opinion of the council. Everyone addressed the emperor. Both par¬ 
ties made repeated professions of their good faith and threw extre¬ 
mely vague and indirect hints at the deplorable folly, if not the trea¬ 
son, of their opponents. The emperor ended by announcing his deci¬ 
sion and the reasons that had led him to it. and praisc'd all his offi¬ 
cers for their devoted loyality.l 

m. THE IMPERIAL COURT 

The imperial court {majlis-i am, har-i am) was an institution radi¬ 
cally different from the council. It was a public assembly and not a 
confidential or consultatiye meeting. The emperor sat on the throne 
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a large high-backed chair with a red canopy2 above it. Behind him 
was stationed a body guard of slaves with drawn swords, and in front 
of }jim th(' nobles stood respectfully in a semicircle with folded hands. 
The privilege of sitting in the emperor’s presence was rarely granted 
to even the highest officers. A number of chamberlains {hajibs) main¬ 
tained law and order within the assembly, while the mayor of the 
palace {naib amir-i hajib), one of the greatest imperial officers, st(K)d 
near the emperor amongst the ministers. Every attempt was made to 
impress the public with the emperor’s greatness and magnificence. 
The ceremonies of the court were humiliating and servile. Prosti’a- 
tion (sijdah) was necessary for every one presenting himself before 
the throne. Neverlh(;lcss, except on special occasions, the court was a 
business assembly. Access to the emperor was a matter of right—a 
right freely accorded to even the humblest and the meanest subject; 
and a great part of the imperial prestige was due to the fact that 
every one could, with more or less trouble, lay his complaints before 
the monarch in person. The programme of tlie day’s work was drawn 
up beforehand and people desiring an audience had to apply in time. 
No one was allowed to come to the emperor empty-handed; nobles 
were expected to bring presents of value, but for ordinary folk any¬ 
thing—an old prayer carpet, a plate of mangoes, a qasida in the em¬ 
peror’s praise—was enough! ‘'Bismillahl BismillahV*, (in the name of 
God) the hajibs cried when the petitioner entered the main door and 
bowed to the groimd; but if he was a non-Muslim, thev varied their 
erv and said "HadakallaK’ (May God lead thee aright). The petitioner 
offered his present to the emjwror who receh ed it with mechanical 
praise. Then a quick in((uirv was made into his business; qazis, 
pandits, ministers and clerks were all present to give the information 
necessary and to take down the imperial order. The petitioner on 
lieing dismissed came out of another door and was paid the value of 
his ))resent in cash. Every species of public business was transacted 
in the imperial court. People with a grievance came there to have 
their petitions heard. Appends from the qazi s court were brought 
before the emperor, who, whenever necessary, personallv examined 
the witnesses. In criminal cases the judgement he delivered was en¬ 
forced then and there bv a number of jallads (executioners and tor¬ 
turers) always present in the precinct. Our ancestors, rightlv or 
wrongly, preferred the law’s miscarriage to its delays, Here also came 
the governors and other provincial officers to present themselves for¬ 
mally before the emperor, though detailed inquiries into provincial 
administration and accounts were relegated to the various ministers 
concerned. The sittings of the court were long and tiresome, and 
must have been as taxvig to the emperor as to his officers. 
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IV. TIIE FOUR MINISTRIES 

Under the supervising and directing eye of the emperor, the busi¬ 
ness of the state was divided among the four traditional ministries— 
revenue {ditvan-i wizarat), war {diwan-i arz), local government 
{diwan-i insha), and markets {diwan-i riyasat). The division was not 
quite logical, but Persian custom pennitted four ministries only and 
the number was adhered to. The minister of revenue, generally 
known as the wazir, took precedence over his colleagues. But they 
were not his subordinates; there was no coqiorale responsibility and 
every minister took his orders from the emperor direct. The relation 
of the ministers with each other and to the emperor is well sum¬ 
moned up in the advice given by Bughra Khan of Lakhnauti to his 
son Kaiqubad. “Select four wise and experienced men from amongst 
your officers and consider them the four pillars of your government. 
Place all public affairs in their hands. Entrust one of them with die 
diwan-i wizarat (revenue) and raise his status above others. Give the 
diwun-i riyasat to the second and believe in his words and advice. 
To the third assignee the diwan-i arz and ask him to look after die 
management of the army. Give the diwan-i insha to the fourth and 
leave him to reply to the petitions of the provincial governors and 
officers according to his best knowledge and judgment. Keep all the 
four equally near to yourself and make diem your advisers in all 
political affairs, of which they know the difficulties and dangers. Do 
not throw the business of the government into disorder by entrusting 
every thing to one man. Do not let any one of your ministers or 
your courtiers have too much influence over yourself or the adminis¬ 
tration. Further, every scheme you may have thought of, and every 
order you pass concerning the business of any of the ministries, and 
all confidential secrets of the state must be (discussed) in the pre¬ 
sence of all the four ministers. Though the position of the wazir is 
higher than the position of other ministers, it will not be prudent for 
you to favour any of the four pillars of your kingdom to such an ex¬ 
tent as to wound the feelings of others and alienate their hearts.’ 
The personal relation of the emperor with his ministers were not as 
a rule very intimate. Generations before Nizamulmulk Tusi drew at¬ 
tention to the fact in his Siyasat Namah, a strict line had been drawn 
between the king’s courtiers and favourites {nadim) and his ministers 
{naibs). The minister was not in oriental monarchies expected to play 
the ‘fool’ or to go out of his way to please the king. This was the 
courtier’s look out, and courtiers were not allowed to meddle in state- 
affairs. The minister was essentially a servant of the state; his rela¬ 
tion with his master was primarily a business relation. 
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The Ministry of Revenue 

The iniiiister ol revenue {naib-i diwani-wizaral), in addition to his 
duties as the emperors first adviser, supervised the working of the 
diwan or revenue office. Tliough orient^ empires were never the 
merely tax-eollecting institutions’ that Sir Henry Maine imagined 
them to be, yet the collection of revenue was die most delicate as 
well as the most important function of government. On that every¬ 
thing else depended. The work had to be undertaken under condi¬ 
tions of extraordinary difficulty and the wazir had to be a man of 
first-rate business talents. It was his duty, somehow or other, to pro¬ 
vide the money required for the expenses of the administration. He 
kept an eye on die local governors and their accounts. He checked 
die figures sent by various officers and got out from them every jital 
they had received from the people. He had to be cautious and stem, 
a master of general principles as well as details, in order to keep the 
servants of the revenue office in check. 

The land tax was, of course, the principal source of revenue. At 
first no machinery existed for its collection. The government of the 
Slave kings was too weak to establish anything like a regular local 
government over the eountiy; and for want of aiiN' officer of its own 
the revenue office had to arrange with the rajas,'rawats, chaudharis 
and mtu/addams (headman), or whatever pre-existing authority a 
locality may have had, for the collection of the revenue due. A deed 
{khat) was taken from diem and diey were expected to collect the 
tax for the state and deduct from it a commission for their work. The 
plan did not succeed. The rajas and headmen considered themselves 
lords of the soil. They kept armed detainers, made war on each 
other and ignored and insulted the revenue officers. The military 
arm of the state was too weak to enforce the contract made, and if 
we are to believe the evidence of ‘Alauddin Khalji, nonpayment of 
taxes was the general rule. 

Ihe power of the village headmen was overthrown by 'Alauddin 
Khalji and the work of collecting the land-tax was entrusted to amils 
(tax-collectors) appointed and dismissed by the revenue office. The 
home provinces of the empire—Awadh, the Doab, eastern Punjab, 
northern Rajputana, and Gujarat—^were measured under the direc¬ 
tion of Sharaf Qaani and the records were kept for permanent refer¬ 
ence.;. During the reigns of the Khaljis and the Tughluqs the pro¬ 
cedure seems to have been as follows. A record of the arable land 
in every village was kept by the village patwari who sent direct to 
the central revenue offic'e an account of the tax in cash or kind paid 
for every plot of land. The revenue office also received from th© 
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amils au account of the revenue they had collected and from tlie 
governors of the maqta (province) a statement of his gross recx^ipts 
and expenditure. Tlie tliree accounts were then compared and any 
money embezzled by the revenue officers was realized by ‘kicks and 
blows’, and the excruciating torture of the ‘pincers and the rack’. 
All tax collected {malisul) went first to the local tieasury which de¬ 
ducted the expenses of administration and sent the remainder {fawa- 
zil) to the imperial treasury. ‘Alauddin and Sharaf Qaani did not 
care to classify arable lands as Todar Mall did afterwards, and were 
content to take a fixed proportion of whatever the land produced 
every year. The state-share demanded from the fiumers of the Doab 
is stated by Ziyauddin Barani to have been one-hall-whcther of the 
gross or tlie net produce, he does not say. The inevitable result of 
such a procedure was the impossibility of a budget. The state could 
not estimate beforehand what it was going to get; its expenses were 
fixed but its income kept fluctuating; every thing depended on the 
hiu'vest. Ihe emperor-sultans relied on their hoarded gold to make 
up the deficit in mifortunate years. 

The Ministry of War 

The minister ol war {naih-i arz‘i mumalik, ariz-i mutnalik^) is not 
to be confused with tlie commander-in-chief. There was no com- 
maiider-in-chief in medieval India; the office would have l)een too 
dangerous lor the monarchy. The commander of every campaign 
was appointed for the occasion. The minister ol war was generally 
an officer of distinction, but he was not necessarilv the most eminent 
soldier of the day. Organizing capacity was required ol him rather 
than generalship, though he had to be fairly well acquainted with 
military affairs. Once a yetir the minister reviewed every horse¬ 
man and loot in the army. The horse and arms were carefully exa¬ 
mined and the payment of the salary was conditional on their being 
passed as fit; failure to come out successful meant dismissal. The 
price of die horse, and probably of the arms also, was paid by the 
state. The time-honoured fraud was to bring horses employed for 
private or business purposes to the review and obtain their price 
from the state. The practice of branding^ did not wholly remove 
the evil. 

In medieval warfare infantry counted for very little; it could not 
withstand a cavalry attack and was not sufficiently mobile. An effi¬ 
cient horseman usually had two horses; a cavalier with one hoise 
only was looked upon as a lame man. If the horse was killed or 
died without any negligence on the part of the man, a new horse 
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was supplied at the cost of the state. All salaries were paid by the 
miuistiy in cash. Revenues and lands were rarely assigned for mili,- 
taiy service till the reign of Firuz Shah. The whole army, whether 
stationed at the capit£d or the provinces, was directly under the 
command of the central power. 

In time of peace the minister of war reviewed the men once a 
year, for whi^ they had to come to Delhi, and looked after the 
general business of the army. In time of war two further duties also 
usually devolved on him—the organization of the commissariat and 
the collection of spoils. The first must have been extremely difficult 
considering the extent of the countrj^ the farflung military schemes 
of the emperor and the general custom of not permitting the army 
to live on the countryside. As a rule the price of foodstufiFs and other 
necessaries was fixed by the ministry, and mahajam and sahukars 
were directed to provide all requisites beforehand on the route of 
the campaign. The question of spoils was a perplexing one. The 
shariat had allotted four-fifths of the spoils to the army and one-fifth 
to the state; but adherence to such a rule would have meant the 
distribution of the gold of the temples plundered from the time of 
Mahmud to ‘Alauddin among the men, leaving the emperor precious 
little for his pains. It was consequently ignored, in spite of the pro¬ 
tests of the qazis. But it must be remembered that the earliest 
armies of Islam received no pay; they fought for the faith and the 
spoils of war was all that they got. The shariat rule regarding their 
rights was essentially inapplicable to men who were paid for fight¬ 
ing and drew their salaries in time of peace. 

M,inistry of Local Government 

The duties of the minister of local government {naib-i diwan-i 
insha) were of an extremely delicate nature. Tact was the one great 
quality he needed. He had to convey the wishes of the emperor 
to the governors and local oflBcers and place their petitions before 
the emperor. He had to be the master of a pliable and courtjy 
style; plain si>eech was not the fashion of the day, and the officers 
had to be kept in hand by vague threats, assumed iijidifierence, iUu- 
sory promises of reward or whatever political move the occasion re¬ 
quired. He was the usual channel for all correspondence between 
the central and local government, though questions referring the 
p^ticular ministries were sent to them direct. There was plenty of 
red tape; everything was docketed and classified; and all legal forms, 
b^^^dering tp the uninitiated, had to be carefully kept in view. All 
goyerpi^ent appointments were matters of contract and negotiation; 
after an agreement had been reached, a deed was drawn up sped- 
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fying the duties of both p^grties; it was signed and sealed by the em¬ 
peror and the officer concerned, and then deposited among the state 
documents for future reference. Most Ministers of local government 
are said to have been ‘men of letters’ and so were many of their 
secretaries and clerks; but what they really required and possessed 
was literature as applied to diplomatic life. 

Ministry of Markets 

Our medieval ancestors had a great horror of shopkeepers, who 
were accused of profiteering and it was the business of the minister 
of the markets {naib-i diwan-i riyasat) to keep them in check. When 
‘Alauddin promulgated his economic regulations, the minister of the 
market had to supervise the work; and Yakub Nazir, whom he se¬ 
lected for the post, possessed all the virtues required of him to per¬ 
fection. He was rough, harsh, hard-heated, strict, incorruptible and 
well-versed in the ways and methods of the Delhi underworld. *A 
scolding tongue and an itching palm must not go together’,5 savs a 
medieval proverb, and the minister had certainly great opportunities 
of dishonest gains if he was imconscientious enough to connive at 
infractions of the law and leave his duties unperformed. Apart from 
the land-revenue, most of the other taxes were collected bv him. 
All tavemkeepers were registered and taxed by the ministry of the 
markets; it levied the octroi duties from commodities brought to the 
towns and supervised the weights and measures kept by the shop¬ 
keepers. All special licensees were under its supervision, and it had 
to see that the inhabitants of the town were duly supplied with all 
the requirements of life. ‘Fair’ and not ‘competitive’ prices were 
the ideal of the day, and in time of famine or panic the mini(>tcr 
intervened without hestiation and fixed the price of corn and eata¬ 
bles. All the business of the cities was under the control of the mi¬ 
nistry, and the happiness of the citizens very largely depended on 
the efficiency with which the minister performed his work. 

The Regent 

An extraordinary office, the regency {niahat-i mulk) was sometimes 
created, either owing to the minority of the monarch or to show the 
confidence of the emperor in the person entrusted with the office. 
The regent stood in the emperor’s place; he was above the ministers 
and was not a minister himself. Considering the circumstances of 
the time, the office was a danger both to the holder of it as well as 
to the states. The hjgh position of the regent to aspire fpr the crpwn 
that seemed, to, be within the reach of his arms. 
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Such, broadly, was the plan on which the ministries were organiz¬ 
ed. But much depended on the executive ordei-s of the emperor 
and character of the ministers. The confidence of the emperor may 
entrust an able wazir with the powers of a regent as happened with 
the elder Khan-i Jahan Maqbul in the reign ot Firuz Tughluq, while 
an active and energetic emperor like Muhammad bin Tughluq was 
apt to treat his ministers as head-clerks or as executive officers whose 
only business was to cany out the orders given. The procedure 
also kept changing from age to age and duties were taken from one 
ministry and assigned to another, 

V. DEI'AKTMENTS 

In addition to the ministries were a number of ‘departments’ {mas- 
nad, imarat), which were, or ought to have been, non-political, and 
occupied a lower status than the ministi’ies. The chief of these was 
the department of justice presided over by the head qazi {sadrus 
mduh) ol Delhi. Every large city had its separate qazi and most of 
the smaller towns also. Special qazis were appointed for the army 
under tihe direct control of the qazi-i Ioshkar. The first duty of the 
qazis was to settle disputes between the Musalmans according to the 
rules of the short at, but other functions were alst) assigned to them. 
Tht-y were expected to act as ‘justices of the peace’ and to settle 
petty quarrels in which both Hindus and Musalmans may be con¬ 
cerned. Appeals lay iTom the local qazi to the Head qazi of Delhi 
and from him to the emperor. But making an appeal was an extra¬ 
ordinary procedure, and was not allowed except in cases where there 
was an obvious miscarriage of justice. The qazi heard both parties 
and their witnesses and gave his decision then and there. No law¬ 
yers appeared to argue points of law before him. Unlike other 
officers the qazis were generally appointed for life. 

Much bitterness was aroused by some controversies connected 
with the administration of the law. The qazis naturally tried to make 
themselves independent of the government, and as interpreteis of 
the shariat they could make out a good prima facie case for them¬ 
selves. The autonomy of the modern high courts has led to much 
that is good and to nothing that is harmful. But medieval coTidi- 
tions were different. Muslim law was regarded as a code unchang¬ 
ing and unchangeable; and unlike modem states, which are profes¬ 
sedly law-making institutions, the government of medieval Iridia 
could only control the law by controlling its interpretation. So the 
qazis have to be subdued. Here, as elsewhere, the machinery of 
autocracy owed much to ‘Alauddin Khalji. On the death of Sadrud- 
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din Arif, the head qazi of Delhi, he appointed one of his most de¬ 
voted and unscrupulous servants, Hamid of Multan, to tlie vacant 
post; and the Multani bachah, as his enemies used to call him, com¬ 
pel!^ his department to work in obedience to the emperor’s wishes. 
The preredent was followed by later emperors; the judicial office 
ceased to be a thing which ‘men of piety and learning’ could claim 
as a right; it was a government favour to be granted to those who 
were sufficiently pliable and subservient. Unfortunately the posi¬ 
tion taken up by die qazis more than justified their fate. Faced with 
the problems of a new country which had never liecn ttJiitemplated 
by the commentators, they refused to be guilty of a rational inter¬ 
pretation and cried for an impracticable enforcement of the bare 
letter of the law in direct opposition to its intention and spirit. The 
state did not interfere in cases that involved private rights only ad¬ 
ministrative questions did not come within the purview of the qazis: 
consequently the bone of contention was the criminal law promul¬ 
gated by the state. Muslim law, like Roman Law, is very undeve¬ 
loped on the criminal side. The Quran gives a few rules but they 
were never elaborated or studied. The ‘thief; for instance, is to 
have his (or her) hands cut off—^but what is a ‘thief? There are 
series of allied crimes, petty larceny, embezzlement, peculation, 
house-breaking, dacoity and highway robbery—in which either for¬ 
cible possession is taken of what belongs to another, or he is frau¬ 
dulently denied the possession to which he is entitled. Are these 
crimes to be treated as ‘theff and all allotted the same punishment? 
The qazis had no answer. They protested against the meeting out 
of die maximum punishment to crimes not really serious; but they 
had nothing positive to put forward and none the less claimed that 
the law of the state had no business to interfere. The emperor had 
no alternative but to ride roughshod over the scruples of die qazis. 
And he did so. 

The law of crime was secular and common to both the communi¬ 
ties, but our authorities cast little or no light on the decision of cases 
in which Hindu law was involved. They certainly did not come 
up before the qazis; while Muslim law has lx;en often overriden by 
customs adopted from the Hindus, Hindu law nowhere shows any 
evidence of that mcxlification it certainly would have undergone, if 
its enforcement had been entrusted to Musalmans. Probably the 
machinery of the village panchayat was still retained for judicial 
purposes. An appeal, from its decision lay to the provincial gover¬ 
nor. For Hindus as well as Musalmans, the emperor was the final 
court of appeal and Hindu pandits were always present to advise 
him on questions of Hindu law. 
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Departments of Admiralty and Agriculture 

The two smaller departments that may be mentioned here are the 
admiralty {amir-ul bahr) and agriculture {amir-i koh). The empire 
came into touch with the sea but there was no navy. The duties 
of the admiral were prc^aic and safe. He supervised the boats on 
the Jamuna, Ganges and other rivers, regulated the fares of ferries 
and the transit of merchandise up and down the stream. The de¬ 
partment of agriculture dealt with the schemes of agricultural im¬ 
provement which the government had almost always in hand. The 
main effort was concentrated on rendering many barren tracts, that 
lay in the various parts of the country, fertile tlirough better manur¬ 
ing and the excavation of canals. Experiments were made to dis¬ 
cover if a better system for tlie rotation of crops could be devised; 
many forests were cleared and much money was spent in subsidising 
farmers and contractors who promised to initiate better methods of 
cultivating the land. It is obvious that a government drawing the 
larger part of its revenue from the land could not ignore improve¬ 
ment, that promised to be so beneficial to the treasury. 

VI. THE IMPERIAL BUREAUCRACY 

Medieval India is sometimes spoken of as ‘feudal’. This is an 
absurd blunder and arises from a misconception of the meaning of 
feudalism and an ignorance of the true character of the government 
of the first empire. Pastoral tribes, when they settle down and take 
to agriculture, normally organize themselves on a feudal plan. The 
great leader of the horde becomes the king of tlie land; the chiefs 
of the tribes liecome his feudataries fief-holders; and in subordination 
to them the heads of the families or clans assume the position of 
landlords from whom the tenant or farmer gets his land. Now the 
great feature of such a society is its divided allegiance; the head of 
the government never comes into direct contact with the tiller of 
the soil but can only command him through a series of intermidia- 
ries, each of whom is in a position of semi-independence. A, a 
farmer, holds his land from B, who holds it from C, who holds it 
from D and so on to Z, the king, and it is inevitable that A, B, C 
and D would be more inclined to follow the chief immediatelv above 

4! 

them rather than the distant and unknown king. Add to it, military 
seivice became an incidence of land-tenure. A, who held so much 
land, was bound to bring so many men to the army of B, who in 
turn led them to the army of C and so on through the intermediate 
links to die king. The system was ruinous to the agricultural pro¬ 
gress of the country as well as to the discipline of the army; per- 
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sons good at fighting were not likely to prove good farmers and vice- 
versa, while the military orders of the king were not considered binds 
ing by the men if their immediate officer, whose tenants they were 
for all times, took it into his head to command them. All offices 
were hereditary; from the king to the lowest farmer every one was 
succeeded by his eldest son and every tiling depended on birth. 
Status, not contract, was the basis of the society. Such in general 
outline was the feudalism of medieval Europe, and such also was 
the system of medieval Rajputs. The rana of Chittor was the over- 
lord of all Rajput clans. All chiefs were in theory subordinates to 
him—^but in theory only. For practical puropses they were inde¬ 
pendent and fought and intrigued according to their own sweet will. 
The orders of the rana were not obeved bevond his own territorv. 

The Territorial State of Delhi 

The empire of Delhi was in sharp contrast with the ‘organized an¬ 
archy’ of the Rajputs. It was a territorial state of modem type. The 
sovereign was supreme over all causes. The governors were not 
heads of feudal tribes and clans but servants of the emperor appoint¬ 
ed and dismissed at his pleasure, and their offices, far from being 
hereditary, were not even for life. The anny was not ‘feudalized’. 
The men were enlisted directly by the emperor and paid by him. 
They vowed him their allegiance and knew no other master. All 
land was owned by the state. There were nt) intermediaries between 
it and die tenant, who obtained his farm and paid its rent to the 
government direct. It is obvious that while the feudalism of the 
Rajputs frittered away their energies by a system of divided allegi¬ 
ance, the empire of Delhi concentrated all its resources under the 
direction of a single monarch, who controlled everything through 
servants dependent on himself. 

Bureaucratic Grade 

This highly-developed bureaucracy was duly graded and classified 
according to the decimal system. Ten men were placed in charge 
of a sar-lashkar or sar-kliail, ten sar-khails were commanded by one 
amir, ten amirs bv one rnalik, ten maliks by one khan, and it was 
' desired that there should be at least ten khans in the kingdom. Thus 
a Idian—amir-i fHman=commander of a tuman or a body of 10,000; 
a malik=amir-i hazarah=commander of 1,000; an amir or amir-i 
sadah=commander of 100; a sar khail=amir-i dflh=commander of 
10. The term amir was often used to signify all officers command¬ 
ing one hundred men or more, but the sar-khail though he was some- 
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times complimented with the title of atnir-i dcih did not count as a 
person of any importance or standing. 

Bureaucratic Titles 

A few words may he added to explain the meaning of the titles 
and the origin of the system of classification. In the history of 
Muslim Asia most titles haye been subfect to a slow and gradual 
degradation; and. sultan, khan, malik and amir illustrate the unfor¬ 
tunate process. The term amir in modem Urdu means a rich man. 
In Arabic it signified a ruler, commander, suvreme ^ocernor, the 
person from whom amr or order originated. The second caliph, find¬ 
ing the title of ‘successor to the successor of the nrophet' uncomfor¬ 
tably long, invented the designation of Amirul Mominin Tcomman- 
der of the faithful'i. The kings that rose in Aiam on the decline of 
the Abbasid calliphate assumed the title of amit^ to indicate their 
curious position of legal subordination to, and practical indencnd- 
ence of, the Amirul Mominin. When the designation of sultan was 
inyentcd for Mahmud of Ghazni, the word was farther degraded to 
mean not a semi-independent ruler but one of his more imnortant 
officers. The word mnlik is also Arabic and is used in the Quran as 
eqiiiyalent to chief ruler and kina. 

The nre-Muslim emperors of Persia called themselyes MiHhd- 
Muluk (king of kin"sl and the Parthians were designated Multikuf- 
Tawaif (tribal kings). But unlike amir, malik did not come into 
popular use and constantly maintained a higher dignity. Nowadays 
a number of families, both Hindus and Musalmans, whose ancestors 
were maliks once, haye come to u.se the word as a natronym in utter 
ignorance of its original significance. The word khnn has had even 
a more troubled history. In India it means any Af<»han: in Afgha¬ 
nistan it is applied exclusiyely to men of some standing and distinc¬ 
tion; petty princes assume the title in Turkistan, while amonff the 
Ottoman Turks it was used an equiyalent to sultan the head of the 
state. It was originally a Turko-Ghinese word and mean the great 
overlord of all Turkish tribes. Khaan and Oaan were both used, 
kh and q being- interchangeable in Turkish. Tlie title of khaaan 
giyen by Firdausi to the emperor of China seems a shortened form 
of khan-qaan (khan of khans). Chengiz throughout his career was 
known by no other title but that of khan and his successor also found 
it the highest designation they could assume. The semi-indr»nend- 
ent princes of Turkistan were known as khans in the 9th and 10th 
centuries just as the minor princes of Persia were known as amirs. 
With the conquest of Turkistau by the Musalmans, the title of khan 
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came to be given to the highest officers of the state, and in that sense 
it was imported in to India. The premier khan was called uhinh or 
alp (first) khan, a title which was later on changed into khan-i 
khanan, while the premier amir was called amirul umara, khan, 
malik and amir were all official titles given by the state; they were 
not indications of racial onVin or familv standing, and a private 
person assuming them would have l>een punished. Both Hindus and 
Musalmans could become malikfi and amirs: there are of few odd 
cases of Hindus being created khans, but the Hindu equivalent of 
khan was rat, and of khan-i khanan, rai-raifan. But unlike the khans, 
the rais of the em])ire were not government servants but mediatized 
princes, who inherited their prineipalitv as well as their title. The 
title of sultan was first invented to indicate the unique position oc¬ 
cupied bv Mahmud of Ghazni. lie was the first person to estab¬ 
lish a Muslim empire distinct from the caliphate: the title of amir 
seemed too small for a ruler whose powers extended from the Pun- 
iab to the Caspian and from Samarqand to Rav, and a new word was 
brought into the f)ffleial voeabularv to signifv the advent of the first 
of the great Muslim emperors. The minor kings of Ghazni and Ghnr. 
whose pretensions far outstrii)ped their power, would have degraded 
the new title also, but the rise of the Selfuq dynasty in Persia and 
the empire of Delhi in India c-ontributed to keep its dignity intact. 
In India the Persian word shah was also added to it and the com¬ 
bination shah-us sultan (emperor sultan) was not an inappropriate 
designation for the half-jiagan, half-Muslim monarchical office. 

Oripin of the Sustem. of Classification 

While the court and the- central government of tlie Delhi empire 
was organized according to Persian models, the administration of the 
army followed Turkish lines. Universal conscription for the armv 
seems to have been an immemorial insh’tullon among the Turkish 
races and was the foundation of their military strength. It worked 
with surprising efficiency and case and won the admiration of all 
foreign obser\’er.s. Alauddin Ata Malik luwavni has described the 
system as it existed in the time of Chengiz. All persons capable of 
bearing arms were called to the army whenever necessary. The male 
population of the country was divided into groups of ten each under 
an amir-i dah: ten nmii-i dah were grouped under an amir-i 
ten of the latter under a amir-i haznrah, and ten amir-i-hazardh were 
grouped into a tuman which was the highest military unit. It was 
natural that the Turks, who came to preponderate in the armies of 
most Islamic countries, should popularize the system to which they 
bad been accustomed in their homelands. The conquests of Chengiz 
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Khan, at a later date, seemed to impress it with the hallmark of suc¬ 
cess. Yet through slow changes and gradual ada])tations it was di¬ 
vested of its most important features till there remained nothing but 
a series of suppositious calculations. Conspiration was not worked 
in Persia, but the Turkish system seems to have been used for classi¬ 
fying and grading the officers of the army. A further change came 
with the Muslim settlement of northern India after Shihabuddin 
Ghiiri. Military officers were burdened with civil duties, which, with 
the evolution of a regular government, came to take more and more 
of their time. In the end administrative work became the normal 
duh' of mf>st officers, while supervision of the army within the ter¬ 
ritory under their jurisdiction and occasional service on the battle¬ 
field Ijecame a mere accident. The decimal system of calculation 
also became a tough indication of their status and ceased to signify 
the men under their actual command. All maliks and amirs never 
commanded the same number; what made them important, or other¬ 
wise, was the land under their jurisdiction and the revenues they 
brought to the imperial treasury. The decimal system was incon¬ 
venient for enlisted armies; it had too great jumps and allowed no 
place for intermediate units. Very often two or four thousand men 
would be required to garrison a fort or go on ah expedition and for 
these the system had no place. It was consequently cast aside; khan, 
malik and amir simply served to show that an officer belonged to the 
first, second or third rank. Akbars regrading of the bureaucracy 
into mansabdars (officers) commanding from 500 to 10,000 men was 
a reform of the old decimal system on more up-to-date and useful 
lines. 

Origin of the Bureaucracy in Slavery 

But while the bureaucracy derived its classification from the deci¬ 
mal system of the Turks, its origin is to be traced to the slaves pur¬ 
chased, trained and promoted by the ‘minor dynasties* of Persia, and 
to the end of its davs it bore on its face the impression of its servile 
origin. An officer could not marry without the emperors permis¬ 
sion. He could not hold pleasure-parties or go to visit his brother- 
officers without informing the government. When he died, he was 
inherited not by his sons but by the emperor, who as a compensa¬ 
tion undertook to look after the children of the deceased and very 
often enrolled them in his service. Every sphere of his life, public 
as well as private, was under tbe emperors control. He Was sub¬ 
jected to a surveillance and autocracy from which all odier citizens 
were free. Centurtes later the observant Bernier was amazed at this 
strange phenomenon of ‘socialism* which so flagrantly flouted the 
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rights of private propert)’. Yet the solution of the puzzle is simple 
enough. Medieval India was not socialistic; it recognized the right 
of property, but such a right could not be claimed by those who 
were themselves the property of others. The status of the govern¬ 
ment ser\'ant was that of a slave. A slave can have no propert)^ of 
his own; he cannot inarr)' where he likes; he is inherited by his mas¬ 
ter when he dies and his sons are heirs to nothing but his slavery. 
In earlier days most officers were actually slaves, but the incidcMits 
of sJaverj- kept adhering for ccMituries to the corps e\'t“n wlien it \vas 
largely joined b\' frc(' men. 

A despotic system of government cannot exist without an efficient 
bureaucracy to support it, and it was soon disc(ncred that the. xoung 
and handsome Turks brought captive from tlu; tribes of Tiirkistan 
and Mawaraun Nahr supplied excellent material for the recruit¬ 
ment of such a corps. The slave-merchants spared no effort in the 
education of the most promising boys in their hands, and they were 
well paid for their labour as the price of a rcallv efficient slave was 
high. The best slaves were purchased b\' the kings and nobles and 
had prospects in life denied to free man. The great danger to the 
government of the day was the disloyalty of its offieers; provincial 
governors were onh^ too prone to declai'e independenc'c* and their 
subordinate officers very often rel>elled against them in their turn. 
A bureaucracy of slaves provided the best possible guarantee against 
this tendency to local independence. The slave was the propert)- 
of the master and anything he earned or embezzled would sooikm- 
or later came into his masters power. Rough hands had torn him 
away from his tribe and people and starting life in a foreign c‘oiin- 
try, he had no kindred or relations to interfere with his devotion 
to his master’s person. While the property of his master at law, the? 
slave was no less dependent on him in fact. He had no status ex¬ 
cept what his master allowed him. He was not sprung from the 
soil and there was no a priori reason why, in a case of antagonism 
between the ruler and his subjects, he should attach himself to tlu? 
latter. These considerations had great weight with the kings as well 
as their higher nobles, and from the ninth century onwards the more? 
important offices were monopolized by Turkish slaves, and even 
free men lost their freedom by entering the service of the govern¬ 
ment. 

The Bureaticractj of the Slave Kings 

We are here only concerned with the system as it worked in India. 
Shihabuddin Ghiiri had no sons and he consoled himself by collect- 
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ing together a large body of Turkish slaves who formed the officers 
of his army and were entrusted with the ludiaii territories as they 
were conquered one after another. The extinction of Shihabuddin s 
dynasty left them without a master; the tie of ‘salt and sonship* that 
might have kept them in obedience to house of Ghur seemed to 
demand that they should obev no one else. First a trianirular duel 
eommcnced between Qutbuddin Ailiek of Delhi, Nasiruddin Kuba- 
cha of Sindh and Taiuddin Yilduz of Ghazni; and when Tajuddin 
was deprived of his kingdom bv the Mongols and Nasiruddin was 
conquered by Iltulmish, the ‘slave-officers’ of Delhi took to intrigu- 
ing against each other. Their object, as a class, was twofold. First, 
they wished to prevent the crown from becoming too powerful. The 
king was one of themselves and they saw no reason why a divinit)' 
should be allowed to hedge him. His power could only grow at 
their expense; it would put an end to their independence and pre¬ 
vent them from exploiting the newly won country. Secondly, a 
large number of Hindus, thanks to the propaganda of the Muslim 
mystics, had been converted to Islam. What was to be their status? 
The ahmiaf, of course, treats all Miisalmans as canal, but the Turkish 
grandees made up their mind that the Indian Musalmans must be 
suppress<;d and the offices of the government preserved as a mono¬ 
poly of the Turkish race. Many of the new Muslims had been en¬ 
rolled from the lower classes, and any amount of scorn and con¬ 
tempt was poured over their heads on the score of their low birth. 
It was laid down as a principle of profound political wisdom that 
no office should be m'ven to a low-caste man^; and the new aspirant 
to the Islamic privilenrc of social ernialitv was contrasted to his dis¬ 
credit with the honoured families of the Indian rcris who had proved 
tnie to their ancient faith. 

The Turkish officers were fairly successful at firet. The cro^n was 
practically put into commission. Shamsuddin Iltutmish had with 
difficulty kept himself on his storm-lo.s.sed throne, but his sons were 
set up and pulled down with bewildering rapidity and the heroic 
Raziya lost her life in a vain attempt to subdue the spirit of aristo¬ 
cratic lawlessness. The Indian Musalman was made to feel his in¬ 
significance in every sphere of life. Intermarriage was not a thing 
to be thought of; even talking to an ordinary Musalman or meeting 
him on a social footing was considered something degrading. The 
Turks might have preserved their power indefinitely, if they had 
combined to defend the government against its enemies and culti¬ 
vated a strong spirit of cooperation. But while striking both at the 
crown and the people, they were themselves divided into bitter fac¬ 
tions Every one of them imagined himself to be a Khusrau or a 
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Kaiqiibad and shouted, "I and none other” (Ana wa la ghaire). Blood- 
feuds arose and were handed down from father to son; d\\ coopera¬ 
tion even against the enemies of the aristocracy became impossible. 
The first blow came from above. Ghiyasiiddin Balban after rising to 
the throne with the help of his brother officers, thought it his diitv to 
remove the most important of them b\' a liberal use of poison and the 
assassin’s dacrger. But he was after all a Turk and desired the sub- 
iection, not the annihilation, of the aristocracy. After his death, the 
Turks again started their game of keeping puppets on the throne and 
dividinff the country among themselves. But circumstances had chan¬ 
ged. The ODposition had been slowlv gatherinr in mass and volume: 
and while the aristocrats continued their death-dance over a PTOiind 
that trembled and shook beneath their feet, the revolutionary forces, 
streup^thened bv an ever-increasing number of converts, exnloded 
.'’nd blew them into the air. Balban’s grandson and successor. Kaiqu- 
bad. drank himself to death, and th<* officers after placing his son, a 
mere child, on the throne, drew up a list of persons doomed to death. 
At the head of the list was the name of the venerable minister of war, 
Tahluddin Khalii. The sequel was a surprise to the Turks. Talalud- 
din massed his forces against them and proved himself more than a 
match for his opponents. The Turks had to vic*ld without a battle. 
The child-king was deposed and Talaluddin mounted the throne at 
the advanced age of seventv. The moderations of the new emperor 
and his reluctance to shed the blood of e^^en his most bitter oppon¬ 
ents ser\^ed to mask tbe change. The middle classes of the towns of 
Hindustan were solid for the new regime and the citizens of Delhi, 
who found the mle of the Khalfis intolerable’, were let in quiet. A 
large number of the Turkish officers were reappointed to their offices. 
Still tlijB aristocratic Turkish ring was broken; the Indian Musalm'’ns. 
and such Hindus as were willing to cooperate with them, had secur¬ 
ed a place in the sun. Talaluddin’s nephew, Alauddin, drove the 
agreement home. He first won the Turkish nobles from the party 
of his uncle by false promises and bribes, and then as soon as his 
power was firmlv etablished, evterminated them wholesale. Manv 
of the Turkish officers were put to death, some were blinded and 
others were imprisoned in distant forts. Their property was confis¬ 
cated, and their families and followers were overthrown. Onlv three 
members of the old aristocracy, one of them Khalii, the second con¬ 
verted Rajput and the third a nondescript Musalman—were incor¬ 
porated in the new aristocracy which was entirely a creation of the 
sultan. The revolution was complete. The government had pas.sed 
from the foreign Turks to the Indian Musalmans and their Hindu 
allies. India was henceforth to be governed by administrators sprung 
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from the soil. It was a sectional government, no doubt, but so have 
been all governments in all countries that history knows of. 

The new aristocracy was kept in a position of stem subjection. No 
emperor of India, not even Akbar the Great, has been such a terror 
to his nobles as *Alauddin Khaiji. Spies and reporters were stationed 
at the gate of every officer and daily informed the sultan of all that 
happened. Nothing was overlooked, and punishment was swift and 
sure when proper explanations were not forthcoming. The nobles 
were ordered not to visit each other or to invite guests; they were 
even afraid of talking when brought together for business to the im¬ 
perial court. None of them was allowed to marry without the Em¬ 
peror’s permission, lest family alliances should enable them to form 
strong and powerful cliques. The new officers had not been formed 
out of a b(^y of slaves, but all the conditions of slavery were im¬ 
posed on a servant recniited from a free-born population. 


1 Wtat is called Majlis-i Aish (pleasiire-party or sometimes simply the Sultan's 
majlis must not be confused with imperial council (majlis-i Idias), TTie former was 
a social gathering of the emperor’s courtiers for drinking, dancing and music, to which 
his ministers may, or may not, be invited. It had no political significance. 

2 The red canopy was regarded as the most important of all royal symbols. Highly- 
favoured subjects or feudatory rajas were permitted to use a canopy, but of a dif¬ 
ferent colour, as an extraordinary privilege. Tims Raja Kama Deo of Devagiri was 
given the title of rai rayan (raja of the rajas) and invested with a green canopy by 
‘Alauddin Khaiji in recognition of his position as tho second highest dignitary (tf the 
empire. 

3 Translated by Elliot as Muster-Master General. He is the predecessors of the 
‘Bakhsi’ of the Mughal Empire. The translation of ‘Mir-Arz’ as Mim’ster of Petitions 
by Blochman and Dr. V. A. Smith is one of the oddities of modem scholarship. 
*Arz' here means review, not petition. Later on the Emperors themselves undertone, 
some of the duties of the Minister of War. 

4 Branding (dagh) is i>opular]y believed to have been an invention of Sh^ Shah. 
This is incorrect. It is mentioned by Barani in his account of ‘Alauddin’s reforms, 
but was probably an old custom even then. We find a reference to it in qasidas 
of the time of Mahmud of Ghaznin. All branded horses belonged to the state though 
they were in the possession of the horsemen, 

5 Bazaban-i daraz dast ra kotah bayad kard*. 

6 Ibis significance is still preserved in the title of the amir of Afghanistan. 

7 Thus according to a wretched verse which won the approval of Balban: 

Ba sifldh ra rruuHh khamah ki gardun ra rmjal uftad, 

Siyah sangay ki dar koha'st ^razad sang-i-istinja. 


[Published in Proceedings of the Third All India Oriental Conference, 

1924, pp. 309^28] 
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1. PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION OF 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni—A Study 


The study here presented to the public tries to investigate one of tlie 
most stormy periods of our medieval history. As king and as conqueror, 
Sultan Mamnud of Ghazni will always attract the attention of a posterity, 
which has been so profoundly influenced by his woi k, and it is but natural 
that the most divergent views of his character should prevail. I am not 
aware that I have been inspired by any sympathy or antipathy towards 
the great conqueror. But there has recently grown up a tendency among 
some Musalmans of India to adore Mahmud as a saint, and to such a 
scientific evaluation of his work and his policy will appear very painful. 
There is only one thing I need say in my defence. Islam as a creed 
stands by the principles of the Quran and the ‘Life’ of the Apostle. If 
Sultan Mahmud and nis officers strayed from the ‘straight path'—so much 
the worse for them. We want no idols. 


Muslim University, Aligarh, 
24 March 1927, 


Mohammad Habib 


2. PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDHION OF 

Sidtan Mahmud of Ghazni 

About twenty-seven years have passed since this book was written. In 
an atmosphere surcharged with hatreds during the Lucknow commimal 
riot of 1924, I composed and recomposed many of its passages to give 
expression to that longing for humanity, justice, tolerance and secmlaxism 
which has been torturing my eastern soul. What has happened since then 
—^fhe growth of hatreds on a global scale and the death of millions and 
millions of innex^t men, women and children to satisfy the greed of the 
governing classes—has only served to confirm me in my opinions. The 
book was hailed by a storm of criticism in the Urdu press. But as this 
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criticism—^vindictive, bitter, hostile —was based on a complete ignoi^ce 
oi the originals, I took no notice ol it. 1 reprint the book as it was wntt^ 

* * * 

The lact that Muslim leaders during the last three hundred years, 
whether polmcians or muUahs, have known no other psychology except 
the psyctufiO('y of retreat, and that, thanks to them, all Muslun com¬ 
munities have been subject to recurrent waves ol everrisiug reactionary 
fanaticisms witii the consequence that the Musalmans, unable to stand 
on th«r own leet and to adjust their ways of life and their institutions 
to the strenuous conditions of the modem world or to take their proper 
part in the expanding vistas opened by modem science, have been driven 
to seek the protection of some foreign imperialism or other—all this 
should not bund us to the fact that (a) the Muslim revolution has been 
a vital lact in world-history for all tune, (b) that the Quranic conception 
of god war, and can still be, a revolutionary force of incalculable value 
tor the attainment ol human welfare, and (c) that the higher Muslim 
religion and culture of the middle ages as taught by its best exponents 
anticipates, and is indistinguishable form, that “religion for the service 
ol humanity” which Chairman Mao Tse-tung and our own Mahatmaji 
have promulgated in this generation. The racial arrogance which has 
been one of the chief features of western Europe and America during tiie 
last three centuries is a result of the temporary superiority given to them 
by the rise of capitalism and capitahstic production. We cannot allow 
ourselves to be infected by the same disease. We stand not for the substi¬ 
tution of one discrimination for another but for the elimination of all 
discriminations. 


* # # 

The history of no comitry has any meaning or value exc'ept in the con¬ 
text of world-history. Mahmud is one of the outstanding features of 
medieval Ajam (non-Arab Asia) and will be judged for all times by the 
services he may have rendered to—or the havoc he may have wrought 
on—^the people concerned. The historian, as sudb, has no country and 
no creed. He is a student of the whole of humanity. He must investigate 
man’s ‘dialectical march’ from religion to religion, from country to country, 
and from age to age on the basis of his expanding ideals, his improving 
tools of production and his developing social oi^anizations. 

Still if tlie kindly reader thinks that he must form his estimate of 
Sultan Mahmud on a religio-theological basis, I will venture to draw 
his attention to two great authorities, whose religious orthodoxy at least 
cannot be doubted. 

Imam Abul Fazl Baihaqi was a junior c^cer of the royal secretariat 
in the time of Sultan Mahmud; during the reign of Masud, son of Mah¬ 
mud, he became the assistant of Abu Nasr Mishtakan, the royal secre¬ 
tary OT dabir; still later, when the Ghsanavid empire had contracted 
into a local kingdom with little power or prestige, Baihaqi retired into 
private life to pass his remaining days in devotions and in the compo¬ 
sition of the three volumes of his famous Tankh-i Ad-i Subuhigin (His- 
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tory of ilie Dynasty of ^ubuktigin). The retire Ghziiavid oUicer was 
tearless iu speoKing the truth auu we need not be suqHised at tiie iuct 
tliat only the thirti volume ol his great work, devoted to Sultau Masud, 
has survived. However, in this surviving volume, Imam Baihaqi writes: 

“Amir Masud called me in. Welcome, he said, and ordered die ser¬ 
vant, Aghachi, to bring tlie Dags, lake these’, he said to me, ‘ihere are 
one thousand gold pieces, eacn weigmng a misyal in every bag (a 
mtsqal = i o/ i ilrams;. leli Abu iNasr mat this is the gold whic'ii my 
lamer ^luay god be pleased with Mm !) has brought irom Ms holy wars 
(gnazim) in india; iuols ol gold were broken to pieces and melted (uilo 
mgots). It is lawlul {halul) property. During every journey they bring 
irom this stock to me so that anything 1 wish to give in charity may be 
from property which is lawlul [fialal) without doubt, I hear that Abul 
Hasan, the qazi ot Bust, and his sun, are lacing desperate poverty; they 
accept nothuig Irom anybody and tiave very little to live upon. Give 
one bag lb the lather and one to tlie sun, so Uiat they may be able to 
live in alilueiice on lawlul property and 1 may have discharged in part my 
obligation (to god) lor the recovery of my health.’ 

“I took the bags, brought them to Abu Nasr and narrated everydiing 
to him. He thanked god and said, 'His majesty (hJiudawand) has given 
good orders. 1 have heard that at times Abul Hasan and his son are even 
unable to find 10 dirhanis (c-opper coins).’ Abu Nasr went uito his house 
and die bags were taken widi him. 

“Alter ahemoon prayer-time (zohr) Abu Nasr sent some one and 
called Qazi Abul Hasan and his sou. i'hey came and Abu Nasr con¬ 
veyed the sultans message to the qazi. Ihe qazi ollered many prayers 
(lor the sultan) and repli^; TMs gilt is an honour. 1 accept it and give 
it back. I cannot take it lor the day of reckoning is near and I will not 
be able to render an account for it I will not pretend that I am not in 
great need. But since I am c^ontent with the htde I have, of what use 
IS this gold to me?’ 

‘“God be praised’, said Abu Nasr, ‘TMs gold has been brought by 
Sultan Mahmud from idol-temples through (die strength of) his sword; 
tlie idols have been destroyed and broken to pieces. The coimnander 
of the faithful (i.e. the Baghdad calipli) has considered its acceptance 
(by him) to be correct. But the qazi will not accept it I’ 

“ ‘May die life of his majesty be prolonged’, the qazi replied, ‘but the 
condition (hal) of the commander ot the faithful is different from mine. 
He is the ruler of a territory. Further, you khwaja (Abu Nasr) have been 
with Amir Mahmud in his campaigns. I have not It has not been re¬ 
vealed to me whether these campaigns were conducted in accordance 
with the tradition of the prophet {blessing on him !) or not. 1 will on no 
condition accept this gold or any obligations about it.’ 

“ ‘If you do not accept it for yourself, said Abu Nasr, ‘give it to your 
pupils, to the deserving {mustdhiqqin) and to the durweshes* 

“ ‘I know ot no deserving person in Bust to whom gold may be given. 
And why should I place myself in the position that while another per¬ 
son takes away the gold, I have to render an account for it on the day 
of reckomng. Under no circumstances will I undertake this duty.* 
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“iVbu Nasr turned to die sou. ‘You take your share.’ 

“ ‘May the lile ot the great khwaja be prolonged. 1 am the sou of the 
person who has just spoKen and have also studied with him. If I had 
seen him only lor a smgle day and come to know ot his spiritual emi¬ 
nence {ainvat) and his ways ot life, I would have considered it my duty 
to lollow him all my life. But I have been with him tor years. 1 am also, 
like him, atraid of the account I will have to render on the day of re¬ 
ckoning. The meagre portion of worldly goods I possess is lawful; it 
is also suihcient tor me. 1 am not desirous of increasing it.’ 

“‘You two are great souls. May Allah give you in abundance 1’ 
Khwaja Abu Nasr replied. He wept and sent them back. He was very 
Ihougntiul the rest ot the day and kept reflecting on the conversation. 
Next day he wrote a letter to Amir Masud explaining the situation and 
retuined the gold. The amir was surprised” {Persian text, pp. 636-38). 

It was not to be expected that the great Shaikh Sa’di in his Gulistan, 
the most widely lead of all Persian books, would say anyhing shocking 
to the religious consciousness of his time. And yet his estimate of Mah¬ 
mud is low and, in fact, cruel. “A malik (ruler) of Khurasan saw in a 
dream’, Sa’di tells us, “Aat the whole body of Sultan Mahmud son of 
Subuktigin had been disintegrated and reduced to dust. But his eye-balls 
were still rotating in their sockets and looking around them. The philo¬ 
sophers failed to interpret the dream, but a durwesh correctly inter¬ 
preted it and said: ‘He is still gazing (in distraction) that his empire 
is in the hands of another” {Gulistan, Chapter I). There was for Shaikh 
Sa’di and his contemporaries no question ot Mahmud’s services to Islam. 
They were not members of the Indo-Turkish governing class of Delhi 
and Daulatabad. under whose aegis most legends about Sultan Mahmud 
were manufactured. A very good example are the impossible stories we 
lind in the Futuli-us Salatin of ‘Isami. It is only when Islamic ideals were 
suppressed in ordei* to manufacture Islam into a governing-class creed 
that Mahmud could become ‘a religious hero’. And the most impossible 
of modern imperialisms—^the ‘dream imperialism’ of the Pan-Islamists 
—keeps that fiction alive. The ‘real Mahmud’, who certainly did not de¬ 
serve the stricture of Sa’di, would have been as much surprised at this 
fiction as his son was suiprised at the qazi of Bust’s refusal to accept 
the gold of Indian temples as a royal gift. 

An apology is due for my use of the word Ghaznin. The exact term, 
Ghazni’ain—^meaning the tv’o cities on either side of the river—^is too 
complex for use in English. ‘Ghazni’ is a modern term and should be 
only used for modem Ghazni, which is a single city surrounded by a 
moat-wall. ‘Ghaznah’ is the Arabicised form which our Persian histo¬ 
rians do not usa 

The first ech'tion had no index. I also considered a list of authorities 
to l.)c unnecessary. The kindness of my young friend and colleague, 
Mr. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, M. A. has enabled me to remove botih these 
shortcomings. 

liadar Bagb, 

Musliv.i University, Aligarh, Mohammad Habib 

22 December 1951. 
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3. PREFACE TO THE KHAZAIN-UL FETCH 

The Khazainut FtUuh of Amir Khusraii has often been referi-ed to by 
the later historians of India. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan has quoted it in 
the second volume of his Asar-us-Sianaclid and even Sir Henry Elliot 
has noticed it in the third volume of his History of India as Tola by Her 
Oum Historians. But 1 doubt if in the six hundred yeiirs that have 
elapsed sinc'e its author’s death any one has cared to study the work 
with the care it deserves. Khusrau’s immortal reputation as the great¬ 
est of Indo-Persian poets, was founded essentially on his depth of feel¬ 
ing, his lyric gift and his supremely attractive personality. Scholar, 
mystic, pnilosopher, poet, soldier and politician, few people have been 
able to bring such diverse attributes together. It was the same with 
his poetry. He composed verses in Arabic, Hindi and Persian; and in 
the Persian language, to which the mass of his work belongs, he tried 
his hands at every kind of verse and every form of metre. lie was a 
musician also, and in one of the lines quoted by Daulat Sliah in hLs 
Tazkiratusli Shuara, Khusrau claims that his musical compositions, ‘if they 
could be written’, would be as voluminous as his verses. Many poets of 
equal eminence have lived in obscurity and want; but Khusrau was bom 
to fame and had no difficulty in obtaining reargnition from his contem¬ 
poraries. Ziyauddin Barani, the historian, who knew Khusrau weU, de¬ 
clared him to be ‘the greatest of all poets, ancient and modem; for whereas 
other poets had excelled in one or two forms of verse—^the qita, the 
(josida, the ghazal, the rubai, or the masnavi —^Khusrau was ])reeminent 
in all. Khusrau’s career was, moreover, as sustained as it was successful. 
He began his life as a courtier of Malik Chajju Yaghrish Khan, nephew 
of Sultan Ghiyasuddin Balban. Jalaluddin Khal^i appointed him an officer 
of the empire, Mashafdar (Quran keeper) and courtier—in fact, poet laure¬ 
ate—on his accession in 1290; and in spite of all revolutions and dynas‘ 
tic changes, Khusrau held this office till his death in a.d. 1325. 

Khusrau’s prolific works include four diwans, five metrical romances, 
five historical romances and two prose works. Two other small books 
are also attributed to him—the Klialiq Bari, a versified Hindi-Persian vo¬ 
cabulary, and a brief summary of the conversations of Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Auliya in simple and lucid prose. No Indo-Musliin writer has done more 
to provide livelihood for the poor copyists (katihs) of the middle ages; 
voluminous though his works are, posterity has preseivetl them with 
sedulous care; and apart from the Khaliej Bari and the Tughluq Nama 
(which Khusrau did not live to revise and complete), they have survived 
in fairly good condition. Along with the rest, the Khazainul Futuh has 
also been transcribed and retrairscribed, though its form and contents 
were both c-alailated to drive away the ‘gentle reader’ who did not bring 
to his task a grave sense of duty and an irrepressible desire to unearth 
all historic facts, regardless of the time and labour the search might 
entail. Its manuscTipts are not scarce, and as the text would have lost 
its Value in the hands of a carel^s copyist, due care seems to have been 
always taken in transcribing it. The real difficulties of the Persian lan¬ 
guage apart, there are hardly three or four places where it is not possible 
to put the text right 
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llie present translation based on the Yule manuscript in the British 
Museum, was begun and completed by me in the yea^ 1920-21, when, 
^ong with my liiends, Mr. Abtiur Kahman Siddiqi and Mr. Shuaib Qure- 
shi, 1 was working as a research student under the supervision of Dr. D. 
S. MargnJiouth at Oxford. The Yule manuscript is obviously a modern 
work aiid belongs to the early eightt^enth century, but a note at the end 
oi the text declares that the original from which this manuscript has 
been copied was written eleven years altei* Amir Khusraus death’. On 
my return to India, my Iriend Mr. Hasan liatni (advocate, Bulandshahr) 
placed at my disposal a modern copy of the work which he had got 
transcribed tor hiinsell. I revised ttie translation with the help of my 
senior pupils, Mr. S. A. ilashid, Mr. Moinul Haq and Mr. Sultan Hameed. 
We did not find any substantial diileience between the two manuscripts. 

The dilficulty of translating a book oi ornate Persian like the Khazamul 
Futuh can only be appreciated by those who have undertaken similar 
work. As 1 look back at the wearisome days and sle^less nights the pro¬ 
secution ol tliis work has entailed, 1 cannot help being grateful fur the 
kind and ungrudging help ol my revered teacher. Dr. U. S. Margoliouth. 
Many passages ol the translation have been revised by him, and, though 
the responsibility for the delects is entirely mine, the completion of the 
task would not have been possible without his guidance and advice. It 
has been my privilege to sit at the feet of such a master. 

In dividing the work into chapters and paragraplis, I have, so far as 
possible, followed Khusrau s own lead. In tiie manuscript the paiagraphs 
and chapter headings, mostly in verse, are written in red ink. Most para¬ 
graphs have also been given a verse-heading to tell the reader what al¬ 
lusion and similes he is to look for; I have transferred these verse-head¬ 
ings to tlie footnotes. Translation of Persian verses has throughout been 
put in italic's. 

1 have tried to make the translation as accnirate as possible and in the 
attempt to be accurate, I have tried to be as literal as the different forms 
and traditions of the English and the Persian languages permit. But a 
literal translation sometimes gives to the English reader an impression 
which the author never intends, and in such cases I have considered it 
my duty to translate the ideas of the author rather tlian his words. It 
must also be confessed that a number of Khusrau’s verbal tricks or ‘mira¬ 
cles’, puns on words and letters, and scholastic allusions, are absolutely 
untranslatable, and no good purpose would have been served by a very 
clumsy translation buttressed by wearisome and uninteresting footnotes. 
Some of these miracles’ have perforce been omitted, while I have at¬ 
tempted to translate the rest in such manner as was possible. One of the 
good points of Khusrau’s work is the plentifid dates it contains. In the 
Persian text, the date is first embodied in a chronogram and is then ex¬ 
plained in a simple verse which gives the day, monA and year. I have 
omitted Ihe chronogram and merely translated the date. 

I am grateful to Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar for his scholarly intro¬ 
duction on the historical aspects of the work. The literary character of 
the Khazainul Futuh was examined by me in tihe introduction to my 
Iriend, Mr. Moinul Haq’s etlition of the Persian text. It is transcribed 
here for the reader of the English translation: 
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‘Poetry was Amir Khusraus mutlier-tiHigue; prose he wrote witli dilH> 
cuity arid eltort aiid he would have beeu well advised to leave tiiat region 
ot literuiure to njore peuestriau uitellects. But it was not to be expected 
that such a cuiisideratioii would serve to clieck his exuberant genius. 
Apart trom the iutroductioiis to his diwans, two of his prose»works, dii- 
teriug 111 volume and value, have surviv^. Ihe first, l^az-i-tkliuaravi 
(Miracles ol Khusrau; is a long work in five volumes on figures of speech.’ 
it contains every variety ot miracle known to the pen men ol ttie age— 
pebtions to higii olhceis composed ot vowels only, verses which are Persian 
il read trom right to left, aiiu Arabic it read troiu lett to rigtit, compositions 
Irom which, au letters with dots are excluded, and many such artuicialities 
ot wit and style which may have delighted and consoled the author s con- 
temporanes, out tail to attrac-t our modern taste, home ol the letters in¬ 
cluded in the volumes have a solid historical value. An application to a 
govermneiit ollicer requesting tor a post or complaining against the mis- 
oehaviour ot neighbours was sure to attract attention it dratted by Khus- 
rau; and the poer was too inventive not to have a new mircle ready for 
eveiy occasion. It is easy to understand that supplicants Hocked to his 
door.'’ fie seems also to have beguiled his leisure hours in discovering 
new literary tricks and oiten sent them as presents to his friends. The 
Ijaz-i-Khusravi is the accumulated mass of these miraculous prose com¬ 
positions which Amir Khusrau had been amassing for years and edited 
in the later part ol Alauddin s reign. Most of tlie pieces are tiresome and 
frivolous, but others throw a brilliant light on the social life of the day. 
Amir khusrau’s second prose-work, the KItazatnul Futuh is tlie oiticial 
history ol ‘Alauddin s campaigns. 

‘Amir Khusrau was a man of wit and humour. His fancies are often 
brilliant. Nevertheless nothing but a stem sense of duty will induce a 
modem reader to go through Khusraus prose-works in tlie original, ffis 
style is artificial in the extreme; the similes and metaphors are sometimes 
too puerile tor a school-boy; at other places the connecting link between 
the ideas (if present at all) is hard to discover. Prose is the natural speech 
of man for ordinary occasions, but Amir Khusraus ideas seem to have 
come to him in a versified form. So while his poetry has all the beauties 
of an excellent prose, his prose has all the artificiality of very bad verse, 
it is jejune, insipid, tasteless and wearisome. 

‘Failing to realise that the tme beauty of prose lies in its being simple, 
direct and effective, he tries to surprise his readers by a new trick at 
every turn, attacks him with words the meaning of which he is not likely 
to know, or offers hini metaphors and similes calculated to shock and 
disgust. His one desire is to convince the reader of his own mental power 
and m this, so far as contemporaries were concerned, he certainly 
succeeded. But Amir Khusrau, tor all his artistic talents, never compre¬ 
hended that a book of prose, like a volume of verse, should be a thing 
of beauty and of joy. 

‘The KhuTMinul Futuh very well illustrates the general character of 
Khusraus prose. It is divided into small paragraphs; every paragraph 
has a heading informing the reader what allusions he is going to find 
in the next few lines. A single example will suffice. ’"Allu.sions to tvater. 
If the stream of my life was given the good news of eternal exis^nce. 
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ev 6 n then I would not ofler the thirsty any drink except the praises of 
the Second Alexander^. But as I find tiiat human life is such that in the 
end we have to wash our hands off it, the fountain of words will only 
enable the reader to moisten his lips. Since the achievement of my life¬ 
time, from the cradle to the grave, cannot be more than this, I did not 
think it proper to plunge to the bottom of endless oceans, but have con¬ 
tented myself with a small quantity of the water of life.” And so it goes 
on, wearisome and artificial, from beginning to end. 

It is obvious that such a procedure detracted much from the value 
of an historical work. Only such facts could be stated as permitted 
Khusrau to bring in the allusion; the rest could be only partially stated 
or had to be suppressed; Khusraus only resource was to make his para¬ 
graphs as small as possible, otherwise his prose would have marched 
along routes quite different from those selected by ‘Alauddin’s generals. 
The reader, who wishes to discover the true historical fact, has first to 
analyse Khusraus literary tricks and critically separate the element of 
fact from the colouring imparted to it by Khusrau in order to bring in 
the allusions. At times the literary tricks induce us to ignore the fact at 
the bottom. “Allusion to virtue and vice —^Though the giving of water (to 
the thirsty) is one of the most notable virtues of this {pure-minded) em¬ 
peror, yet he has removed wine and all its accompaniments from vicious 
assemblies; for wine the daughter of grape and the sister of sugar, is 
the mother of all wickedness. And wine on her part, has washed herself 
with salt and sworn that she will henceforth remain in the form of vine¬ 
gar, freeing herself from all evils out of regard for the claims of salt.”* 

This would have appeared a mere literary flourish if we had not been 
definitely told by Ziyauddin Barani, that ‘Alauddin carried through 
a series of harsh measures for the suppression of drinking in Delhi. 
Conversely, the allusion may have no basis of fact at aU. “Allusions to sea 
and rain —^The sword of the righteous monarch completely conquered 
the province (Gujarat). Much blood was shed. A general invitation was 
isued to all die beasts and birds of the forest to a continuous feast of 
meat and drink. In the marriage banquet, at which the Hindus were 
sacrificed, animals of all kinds ate them to their satisfaction.” This would 
seem to indicate a general and intentional massacTe. But there was no 
such massacre, and Khusrau himself goes on to assure us; “My object 
in this simile is not real blood but (only to show) that the sword of Islam 
purified the land as the sun purifies the earth.” The Khazainul Futuh has 
to be interpreted with care, and in the light of other contemporary 
material, it would be dangerous and misleading to accept IQiusrau’s 
accounts at their face value. Still the labour (rf interpretation is well 
repaid by the new facts we discover. 

The Khazainul Futuh naturally falls into six parts—^the introduction, 
administrative reforms and public works, campaigns against the Mon¬ 
gols. the cmiquest of Hindustan, the campaign of Warangal and the 
campaign of Ma'abar. The space devoted to the various sections is sur¬ 
prising^ unequal. About two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
Warangal and Ma’abar campaigns, while the other measures of 'Alauddin’s 
reign are summarized in the remaining tliird. The reason for this is, 
pemaps, not impossible to discover. A remark of Barani (Tarikh-i Firuz 
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ShaJii, p. {^ 1 ; seems to throw light on the real character ol the Kliazainul 
Futuh as well as the Tarikli-i Firuz Shahi. “The other great historian 
of the time (of Sultan ‘Alauddin) was Kabiruddin, son of Tajuddiu Iraqi. 
In the art of composition, eloquence and advice, he exceeded his own 
and *Alauddin’s contemporaries, and became the Amir-i-dad-i lasiikar in 
place of his revered father. He was held in great honour by 'Alauddin. 
He has displayed wonders in Arabic and Persian prose. In the Fath-i 
Nama (Book of Victory) which consists of several voliunes, he does 
honour to the traditions of prose and seems to surpass all writers, ancient 
and modem. But of all the events of ‘Alaiiddin’s reign, he has confined 
himself to a narration of the sultan’s conquests; these he has praised with 
exaggeration and adorned with figures of speech, and he has departed 
from the tradition of those historians who relate the good as well as the 
bad actions of every man. And as he wrote the histoiy' of ‘Alauddin 
during that sultan’s reign and every volume of it was presented to the 
sultan, it was impossible for him to refrain from praising that terrible 
king or to speak of anything but his greatness.” 

‘So Amir Khusrau, though the poet-laureate, was not the c-ourt-historian 
of Alauddin Khalji; that nonour belonged to Kabii'uddin who was con¬ 
sidered to^ be the greatest prose writer of the day. The official history 
by which ‘Alauddin expected to be remembered by posterity was not the 
thin volume of Amir Khusrau but the ponderous Fath-i Naina which 
was prepared undei the sultan’s personal supervision. The Fatli-i Nama 
has dis^peared; its manuscripts may have been intentionally destroyed 
during Timur’s invasions or under the early Mughal emperors, for it must 
have been full of contempt and hatred for the Mongol barbarians^ 
Ferishta and other later historians do not refer to it and its great length 
would, in any case, have made its preservation difficult. But Barani and 
Khusrau had the Fath-i Nama before them and accommodated their his¬ 
toric to it. Barani, who was essentially a man of civil life, allowed 
Kabiruddin to speak of ‘Alauddin’s conquests, and confined his own his¬ 
tory to an account of administrative and political affairs, merely adding 
a paragraph on the campaigns here and there for the logical crrraplete- 
ness of his work. Amir Khusrau was more ambitious. He pitted himself 
against Kabiruddin’s great, if transient, reputation and on Kabiniddin’s 
ovm chosen ground. Hitherto his pen, “like a tire-women, had generally 
cimled the hair of her maidens in verse”, hut it would now bring "pages 
(rf prose for the high festival”. Let not critics dismiss him as a mere poet, 
living in a mock paradise and incapable of describing the affairs of govern¬ 
ment and war. If he had wings to flv, he had also feet to walk. He would 
even surpass Kabiruddin, whom shallow critics considered "the greatest 
of all prosaists, ancient and modem”. He would excel in all that Kabi- 
niddin had excelled. The four virtues (or defects) which Barani deplor- 
ingly attributes to Kabiruddin are all painfully present in Khusrau’s 
work—an artificial style adorned with figures of speech, an exclusive 
devotion to wars and conquests, the elimination of all facts that were 
not complimentary to ‘Alauddin. and, lastlv, an exaggerated flattery of 
the sultan. In the Panj Gunj Khusrau had imitated the Khamsah of 
Nizami and walked as far as possible in his predecessor's footsteps. It 
was a mi.stake, but he repeated it once more in the Khazainul Futuh: 
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We do not see Khusrau s prose in its natural dress; it is draped and dis¬ 
figured into an imitation of Kabiruddin’s extinct composition. For Amir 
lOiusrau, if a scholar, was also a courtier, and a courtier is devoted to 
the fashion of the passing hour. The fashion had been set by Kabiruddin 
and his predeces>ors. Khusrau blindly followed it. 

‘The Khazainul Futuh is not merely a challenge to the Fath4 Nama 
of Kabiruddin; it is also a continuation of that work. Barani seems to 
imply that Kabiruddin was a survivor from the preceding age and he 
may not have lived to complete his voluminous work. If so, the dispro¬ 
portionate length of the Deccan campaigns in the Khazainul Futuh be¬ 
comes intelligible. The Khozainul Futuh is essentially a history of the 
Deccan invasions, ‘Alanddin may have asked Khusrau to continue Kabi¬ 
ruddin’s work, but Khusrau’s introductory remarks make it probable that 
he wrote on his own initiative and exuded the sultan to accept it as 
the official account of the reign. The Fath-i Nama had made a detailed 
description of the earlier events unnecessary, and Khusrau merelv sum¬ 
marises them to enable his book to .stand on its own feet. But the Deccan 
campaigns are given in detail, probably after the manner of the extinct 
Fath-i Nama. 

‘Amir Khu.srau wished his work to be an official account of ‘Alauddin's 
reign and the Khazainul Futuh has, consequently, all the merits and 
defects of a government publication. It credits ‘Alauddin with every 
variety of virtue and power, and his officers also come in for their due 
share. All govemmpnts live on lies or, at least, a partial suppression of 
truth. But Amir Khusrau’s hyperbolic exaggerations are less deceptive 
and dangerous than the insidious propaganda of modern <^ovemments. 
His flattery neither deceived nor was intended to deceive; it was simplv 
a current fa.shion and nobody attached anv significjance to such words. 
Exacffreration is no! a commendable habit, but understand it as a habit 
and it will no longer veil the tnie meaning of the author. 

‘Zivaiiddin Barani complains that Kabiruddin simnlv confined himself to 
those events which were creditable to ‘Alauddin. This is certainly true 
of Khusrau’s work. He will not utter a lie but neither will he sneak “the 
truth and the whole tnith”. On the 16th Bamzan, 695 ^9 Tulv 1296 A.n.) 
Sultan Talaluddin was assassinated on the bank of the Canges bv the 
order of ‘Alauddin Khalii- who was the governor of Kara, It was an atro¬ 
cious murder but Amir Khu.srau simnlv ignores it. "As providence had 
ordained that this Muslim Moses was to seize their powerful swords from 
all infidel Pharoahs... he mounted the throne on Wednesday, 16th 
Bamazan 695 a.h." What else was there to say. He was not brave enough 
to defend his murdered natron nor mean enough to blacken his character 
after his death. He simnly turned awav his eves. Similar omissions strike 
us in the chanter on the Mongols. Nothing is said of the campaigns in 
which ‘Alauddin’s armies were defeated. The Mongols twice besieged 
Delhi and ‘Alauddin’s nosition was extremely critical.* But Khusrau has 
not even indirecdy alluded to these momentous events. We are able to 
make up for some of the omissions with the help of Barani and other 
historians, but it is difficult to be certain that all the gaps have been 
filled up. 

‘In .spite of these serious shortcomings, the Khazainul Futuh for the 
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critical student, a book of solid worth. Amir Khusrau exagt^erates and 
we can mtilce allowance for his exaggeraticms. He leaves blanks which 
other historians enable us to fill up. But he is too honest and straight¬ 
forward to speak a lie, and we can safely rely upon his word. He is 
exact in details and dates and enables us to make a fairlv cxmiplete 
chronology of ‘Alauddin’s reign.’ In spite of the artificiality of his style, 
his descriptions have vivid touches of an eye-witness. As a soldier he 
felt ouite at home in military affairs, in the constnicHdn of siege-engines 
and the tactics of the battle-field. A careful examination of the Ktmz' 'nul 
FutiiJi will enable us to obtain a fairly good idea of the art of war in the 
earlv middle ages. Even where he tells us nothing new, he serves to 
confirm the accounts of others. He did not sit and brootl in a comer. He 
mintrled with the highest and the greatest in the land, and when he took 
un his pen. it was to write with a first hand knowledge of affairs. The 
sections on the Deccan camnaigns arc a permanent contrilmtion to Indian 
historical literature. Nor is the element of romance .absent, whatever we 


mav think of the motives of the invaders, long and heroic marches across 
“oaths more uneven than a camel’s back”, temples plundered, rajas sub¬ 
dued and the hoarder! wenUh of ceotun’es brought at a sweepstake to 
the tem’hte s'dt.nn of Delhi. It was a mad dance of rapine, ambition and 
de'»th. "The Hindu rawnls came nding in troops but were laid low 
before the Turkish horses. A deluge of water and bloorl flowed forward 
in order to plead for merev before the calinh’s troops. Or. von mav have 
said that owing to the great happiness of the infidel souls, the beverage 
of blood was .so delieious that everv time the cloud rained water over it, 
the ferocious earth drank it up with the <rreatest pleasure. But in .suite 
of the great intoxicah'ng power of this wine, the sani poured her clear 
lipuid out of the flagon of the skv to increase its intoxication further. 
Out of this wine and beverage death had manufactured her first delicious 


draught. unis sniv hones nn the earth.” 

‘If Amir Khusrau had been wrib'ng in the age of the Puranas. he would 
have represented ‘Alauddin as an incarnation of Vishnu and described 
his opponents as malicious demons. That is how the Arvans blackened 
the character of their enemies and iustified their a«rgression. A rnodem 
writer would have to white-wash the same cruelties bv talbiug of liberty. 
iusHce, the duty of elevaHng backward races and, with solernn uncons¬ 
cious humour, advanced the most humane arguments to iustifv the in¬ 
humanities of war. But Amir Khu'rau was not a hypocrite- he saw life 
through plain glasses and the tradiHons of his dav m'’de hvpocrisv 
unnecessary. The Deccan expedittons had one clear obiect—the ^coi^i- 
tion of horses, elephants, iewels. ^mld and silver. VTiv tell h<^? The 
Musalmans had not rroue there on a religious mission; they h-^d neither 
the time nor the inclination to enrol converts and tbev were too go^ 
soldiers to let irrelevant consideraHous disturb thHr 
course the name of god was .solemnly pronounced. The invaders built 
mosones wherever they went and the cafl Praver in manv 

a wilderness and many a desolaterl town. This was their hab^. Of any¬ 
thing Uke an idealisHc even a fanatic, religious mission the Deccan in¬ 
vasions were completely innocent. i... i 

‘Put ft would be a serious mi.stake to interpret the political movements 
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ot thuse days iu the light of modem national feeling or the religious 
enthusiasm of the early Saracens. The fundamental social and political 
principle of the middle ages was loyalty to the salt. It overrode aU racial, 
communal and religious considerations. Tlie rajas Muslim servants fol¬ 
lowed him against the sultan just as the sultan's Hindu servants fol¬ 
lowed him against the raja; neither felt any inner contradiction between 
their religion and their life. Loyalty to the salt {mnuik halali) was 
synonymous with patriotism; disloyalty to the salt {mmak harami) was 
a cTime blacker than treason. Irrational as the principle may seem, it 
prevented cfjmmunal friction and worked lor peace. Convereely, for the 
ruler all his subjects stcxxl on an equal footing. The Hindu subjects of a 
neighbouring raja were the proper and inviting objects of a holy war. 
But not so the sultan’s own Hindu subjects. They were under his pro¬ 
tection and liis prosperity depended upon their prosperity. Learned 
writers may call tliem ziinmis (payers of tribute) in l><K>ks of religious Uiw. 
But men of practical affairs knew the ground they stood on and the 
power ot the mass of the people. The temples in the sultan’s draninions 
were perfectly safe. "It is not permissible to injure a temple of long stand¬ 
ing” was the fatwa (judgement) of a qazi in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, 
and it undoubtedly expresses medieval Muslim sentiment on the matter. 
The sultan crnild prohibit the building of a new temple or mosque, 
though, apart from occasional vagaries, the right was rarely exercised; 
but the destnic'tion of a standing temple is seldom, if e\'er, heard of. It 
was, however, differejit with a temple standing in the dominion of another 
ruler; it had no Imperial guarantee to protect it and could be plundered 
with impunity, because its devotees were not the sultan’s subjects and 
their disloyalty and sufferings could do him no haim. The outlook of 
the age was essentially secular. Religion was a war cry and notliing more. 

‘A superficial reader of the KJiazainul Futuh might be inclined to 
think it inspired by bigotry and fanaticism. But this would be a serious 
error. Amir Khusrau’s religious outlook was singularly tolerant; an exami¬ 
nation of his diwans can leave no other impression on the critic’s mind. 
Even in the most bitter expressions ot the Khazainul Futuh, there is a 
veiled suggestion. Of what? "So the temple of Somnatli was made to 
bow towards the Holy Mecca, and as the temple lowered its head and 
jumped into the sea. you may say the building first said its prayers and 
then had a bath. The idols, that had fixed their abode midway to the 
house of Abraham (Mecca) and way-laid stragglers, were broken to pieces 
in pursuance of Abraham’s traditions. But one idol, the greatest of them 
all, was sent by the maliks to the imperial court, so that the breaking 
of their helpless god may be demonstrated to the idol-worshipping 
Hindus.” "They saw a building (the temple of Barmatpuri) old and 
strong as the infidelity of satan, and enchanting like the allurements of 
worldly life. You might say it was the paradise of Shadad, which after 
being lost, those hellites had found, or that it was the golden Lanka of 
Ram... The foundations of this golden temple, which was the lioly- 
place’ of the Hindus, were dug up with the greatest care. The glorifiers 
T>f god broke the infidel building, so that 'spiritual birds’ descend^ down 
like pigeons from the air. The ‘ears’ of the wall opened at the sound of 
the spade. At its call the sword also raised its head from the scabbard. 
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and the heads ol brahmans and idol-winsliippers came dant-ini' to thinr 
leet at the flashes of the sword. The golden brieks rolltnl down and 
brought with them their plaster ol sandal-wood; the \elh>w g<ild became 
red with blood and the white sandal turned starlet. The sword flashed 
where the jewels liad (nice been sjwrkling; where mire used to b<‘ creat¬ 
ed by rose water and musk, there was now a mud ol blood and dirt; the 
saffron-coloured docjrs and walls assuiiu'd ihe colour of brou/.e; the stench 
ol blood was emitted by ground oiiir fragrant wilh musk. And at this 
smell the men ol laith were intoxicated and the men ol infidelity .ruiueil." 

Is this the trumpet-call of an aggressive and bloated fanaticisiu or the 
excruciating nu'lody ol the tragic muse? W.is Amu Khusvaii |naising the 
idol-breakers or bewailing their l.itk of line laith? It must not be for¬ 
gotten that a courtier presenting an official historv to the sultan had no 
Ireedom cither ol opinion or speech; and Amii Khusrau emphatically 
expresses his willingness to recast his book according to the sult;m\ 
wishi s. bill .IS Moll.mimed ibu-i Kh.ivvcnd Sluih (Miikhomb IIh' author 
ol llditzatns Safa, remarks: "The official historian should by hints, iu- 
siii’iati.'iis. o\(‘rpiais( and such olhci devices .is mav come to li.md. ni'ycr 
lail lo C\j)iess his trio opinion, which, vyhilc rcm.lining nndeh'cled bv 
his illitcnite patron, is sure to b(‘ understood by the inl('llig('nl and the 
wise.” /\mir Khusrau liad no liking lot M;dik Naib Kafur-i .Siiltaui whom 
he aims' s in the Dairal Ixani. and his ke<Mi sensi' lor the religious and 
pot'tic cli'incnts in lilc (Ould not but revolt a'.iainst tiic scnsl■Ie^s v;md.d- 
ism o! Ihe ncccan cairijiaigns. Hence the ghastly ic.ilism ol his sket¬ 
ches. lie niiiv. or may not, have wept tears ol blood oxer lh(' fall ol 
an ancient civili/alion; but his mod(' oi expression leaves little doulit 
that the greyed ol gain and not the service of the lord was the inspiring 
motive ol the invaders. One thing alone was clear afti'v the dav of 
stoimy b.ittle: “Ion saic hones on Ihc earfir.' 

Nili Chdlri, Aligarh Mi'iuxtxrAo llvnm 

27 Maij mil 


1 lai!)lish(M witli iiuirK'uiff ex'plaiuitioiis hy Navviil Kishoii' I’less, Liiiknow. 

•2 (hie ol the letters has IxTii Iraiislatcd io I''lliol and Dowson. There aie otheis 
ol ('(jiial and yreater value. 

.Mludiny to the First Alexiuider’s efforts to discovei the water of iinnioilality. 

4 Wine and .suyai may ho both piodnced troin tli,' s.inio yrape.s and the addition 
of salt turns wine into vinegar. 

.5 The same fate has overtaken other medieval histories, for exarnpli' the first 
volume of Baihaqi, ihe AuiobiofirapfiU I'f Muhammad bin TanhUuj and the last 
chapter of Afif’s Taiikh-i Firtiz Shahi. which was a violent attack on Timur and is 
found to'ii or missing in most volumes. 

6 In the first invasion, the Mongols were led hy (^iitliigh Khwaja and in the seciaid 
hy Targhi. Barani, who is brief and hasty in his account of wars, gives a detailed 
account of the two siegtrs of Delhi, proliahly Ix'cause Kahimddin and Amir Khusrau 
had preh rred to he siltmt about them. 

7 Barani, our standard historian for the periml, is v» n parsimonious and incorrect 
in dates. 
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4. INTRODUCTION 

TO THE Campaigns of ‘Alauddin iOialp 

BT 

Rao Bahadur Db. S, Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, m.a., p/i.d., 

M.R.A.S., F.R.HIST.S., F.A.S.B. 


The Khazainul FutuJi of Amir Khusrau, of which the following pages 
contain a more or less complete translation by Professor Md. Habib of 
the Muslim University, Aligarh, is perhaps historically the most import¬ 
ant work of Amir Khusrau. As Professor Habib points out in the course 
of the translation itself, and in a life of Amir Khusrau written by him 
and published by Messrs. Taraporevala Sons & Co,, Bombay, the Khazai¬ 
nul I'utuh is a prose work of a rather peculiar character. Khusrau finds 
his natural element in poetry, and the wiiting of prose to him was a work 
of effort; and, as in the case of the Sanskrit vvriter Bana, this prose com¬ 
position is a tour de force intended to exhibit the literary strength of the 
author, rather than one intended to give pleasure to the reader as a 
work of art, or to convey information in an easily understandable form. 
As a work of history therefore, it might seem at first sight to be of com¬ 
paratively less value than works of a similar character by other authors 
in Persian. Allowing for all the drawbacks that its literary character carries 
along with it, the work of Professor Habib exhibits it still as a valuable 
source of history much as recent research has done in respect of the 
Ilarshacharita of Bann. 

Tliere is another defect in this work of Amir Khusrau from the point 
of view of the student of history. Like so much else that we are possessed 
of in Indian literature, this work belongs to the class of panegyrics in¬ 
tended for the eye and the ear of the patron whose achievements form 
the subject of the composition. It has to dwell naturally upon the credit¬ 
able achievements of the patrons concerned, and pass lightly over thjit 
which is not exactly to the gloiy of the hero. This, of course, would 
naturally make it very defective as a historical composition pure and 
simple. But even so, while it may be dangerous to draw inferences from 
the silence of the author in regard to particulars, it could still contain 
much that is of value, sometimes even of very high value, in what it 
does actually state explicitly. As the learned professor points out, there 
are very prominent omissions in this work, such as the invasions of tiie 
Mughals, which reached the capital and made its position one for great 
anxiety. Such events are passed over; and so similarly a few others of 
the incidents in the reign of ‘Alauddin are barely alluded to or even 
completely passed over, as Professor Habib takes occasion to point out 
in his notes. Notwithstanding these defects, the comparison instituted 
bv Professor Habib in the course of his notes shows that the presentation 
of historical material in the work is all to the advantage of Amir Khusrau’s 
composition which seems really to have been the source from which 
later historians, including even Amir Khusrau’s vounger contemporary 
Barani, largely drew. While in particulars these later works serve the 
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purpose ot illuminating commentaries ou various parts of the Khuziiimd 
Futuh, yet in respect of several of the important historical events des¬ 
cribed, correctness and historical probability seem to lie undoubtedly with 
Amir Khusrau. The work thus forms typical of a class, not merely of 
Persian but of Indian works generally, from which historical material 
of the high^t value can be drawn by a careful, critical scholar, notwith¬ 
standing the peculiar literary features w'hich make them fall short of 
being pure history. 

It is hardly necessary in this introduction, for which I am indebted to 
Professor Habib’s esteem and personal regard for me, that I should be 
traversing the field already so well covered by him. I might take advan¬ 
tage of it to consider the details of the southern campaigns in particular, 
wliich remained obscure till witliin recent times, and which I took it 
upon myself to expound, with the imperfect material at my disposal at 
the time, in my lectures to the University of Madras, on South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders, lectures 3 and 4. This work, Ktmzainul 
Futuh was then available only in the abridged translation givei» in 
volume III of Elliot’s Ilislorif of India as told ht/ her own Ilistoriam. A 
comparative reading would inciicatc the corrections made by Professor 
Habib, and there is the additional advantage ol having tlie whole work 
before us in an excellent edition by the learned professor. Without under¬ 
valuing Elliot s work in the slightest degree, we may say that there are 
numbers of places in which the work of Sir Henry Elliot needed amend¬ 
ment, 

Amir Khusrau devotes the first two chapters to the accession and the 
administrative acts of the reign of ‘Alauddin, and, as the professor has 
pointed out, he has no word to say in condemnation of the ati-ocious deed 
bv which ‘Alauddin ascended the’ throne. But all praise is given to ‘Ala¬ 
uddin for the administrative measures, several of which do deserve praise 
from tlie point of view of the good results produced. In respect of the 
Mughal invasions, the same shortcoming appears, as is pointed out. It is 
the invasions that redounded to the credit of ‘Alauddiji and his generals 
that are descjribed in detail in chapter III. Those that are likely to be 
less creditable are barely alluded to, or passed over completely. Chapter 
IV is tlevoled to the conquest of western Hindustan, Rajputana, Malwa 
and Gujarat, and as a next step forward, the invasion of Deogiri. Chap¬ 
ter V is devoted to the campaign of Arangal (Warangal), and chapter VI 
the campaign of Ma'abar with which this work of Amir Khusrau is 
brought to a close. As a matter of fact more than half the work is de¬ 
voted to the two southern invasions, the invasions of Arangal and Ma'abar, 
and it may be said that they constitute the primary epi.sodes in this epic 
of ‘Alauddin’s. Even Barani, whose account is by far the most useful and 
the most valuable so far, suffers somewhat from the want of details, as 
Barani was not anxious to dilate upon the wars and conquest of 'Alauddin. 
It is this work, and we may almost say practically this work alone, that 
gives a detailed description of these invasions and provides a satisfactory 
scheme of chronology without which the campaigns can hardly be under¬ 
stood. In the campaigns described in chapter IV against the four places, 
Gujarat, Rajaputana, Malwa and Deogiri, the account given in the 
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Kliazahiul Futuli is supplemented by what is found in the Dawal Rani 
oi Amir Kluisrau himself, and by passages translated from the recently 
published text of Barani. This makes the account as complete and 
sutislactory as, in our present position with regard to the historical mate- 
lial available, we are entitled to expect. The invasion of Deogiri, and 
tho putting of Ram Deo under tribute as a result of the invasion, the 
capture ot the Cujarat princess Dawal Devi are all described, and the 
episode is conclucled with the restoration of Ram Deo to his territory 
with perhaps something added to it, as indicating the initiation of what 
niiiy hf‘ regardefl as a new policy by Alauddin of maintaining Hindu 
nil(MS in their position, provided they agreed to remain under tribute 
to the empire. The invasion of Arangal therefore can now be under¬ 
taken with the certaintv that, in Deogiri, there was a staunch ally, 
who could bo depended upon for such support and assistance as may 
be required by the invading army. 

'I’he army of invasion left Dollii for Warangal on the 25th Jamadiul 
Awvval 709 a.h., corresponding to Friday, 31 October 1309. After nine 
days' march, the invading army arrived at a place called Masudpur on 
the 6th Jamadius Sani, corresponding to Monday, 19 November, or 
Tuesday the 11th according as we take the week-day or the date as 
the correct one. The march lay through uneven country of mountains 
and hills, hill of brambles and bushes. In fact it had to thread its way 
through a forest country. After six days of such marching, crossing five 
rivers, Jun, Chambal, Kunwari, Binas and Bhoji at the fords, the anny 
arrived at Sultanpur, otherwise called Irijpur, where it halted for four 
days. It bmke camp again on the 19th of the Jamadius Sani, correspond¬ 
ing to Monday, 24 November 1309, and had to pass through moun¬ 
tainous countiy' again and through rough roads. After thirteen days of 
arduous marching, the anny .irrived at Khanda on the 1st Rajab (5 
D(‘cember 1309). Here a muster of the armv was taken lasting fourteen 
(lays. They apparenty stayed there longer; the month of god, as it was 
(“ailed, was spent there in camp, and the camp broke late in the month 
as Amir Khusrau says, the morning ‘after the fast of Mary’. Again it 
had to march through rivei-s and forests and the great river Narmada 
itself had to be crossed. Eight days after cro.ssing the Narmada, the army 
reached a place called Nilkanth on the border of Deogiri, the territory 
of Ram Deo. Thev made a halt of two days in the place to make en- 
(luiries as to the most convenient route bv which to march onwards to 
Warangal. The march began (>n the 26th Rajab corresponding to Wed¬ 
nesday, 31 December 1309, or Tuesday the (^th. It agfiin was a march 
of .sixteen days through difficult loads. Thev had not yet come to the 
count rv of Tilang. Thev were still on the road to Tilang according to Amir 
Khusrau. They arrived at the end of their arduous journey at a doab 
within the borders of which was Bisargarh. This is de.scribed as en¬ 
closed between two rivers Yashar and Buji. A diamond mine is said 
to have existed here From here Malik Kafur, at the head of a body of 
selix't horse marched against the fort of Sarbar, which belonged to the 
kimnlom of Tilang. This fort offered stout resistance, and was not taken 
till the defenders performed the rite of jauhar and offered desperate 
defence. This was ultimately overcome, and a brother, Anorir, of the chief 
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was put ill charge oi tlie fort. Apparently the rest of the army liatl joiiuxi 
by now, and the march was resumed on Saturday, the 10th of Shaban, 
corresponding to Tuesday, January 1310, if the 10th of Shaban is taken 
as correct, or Saturday, the 7th if Saturday is to be taken as eoirect, and 
on the I6th of the month the army arrived at the ^•illage called Kunar- 
bal. An advance party of a thousand cavalry was sent forward to make 
ii reconnaissance and capture some from wliom iiilormntion could be 
got. From Amir Khusraus description Kunarbal mtist have been tjuite 
close to Warangal as, after .getting some information, the whole annv 
was able to <K,*ciipy the hill of Anamkonda from which they could see 
the ‘gardens of Arangal’. A camp was erected lor tlie army t>n the 15th 
of Shaban in front ol the fort, and arrangements were made lor laying 
siege to the lort itself. Each iumtm (division of a ten thousand) of the 
army was assigned 12 hundred yards round the fort, and, according to 
Amir Khusrau, the total circumference of the fort was 12,546 yards. This 
would mean tliat the iiwading aimy was over 100,000 in number. After 
a difficult siege histing for a c*onsiderable period of time with niglil 
attacks and counter attacks, the enemy was overctune, and tlm outer 
fort was taken alter eflecting a breach 100 yartls wide. On Tuesday, the 
11th Rajab, the storming attack began. On Siindax', the 13lh Rajab, 
really Sunday 14 February 1310, an impiession was made upon the luntl 
walls and by the following Wednesday the mud wall was broken through 
and the inner fort was in turn besieged. While this siege was in pro¬ 
gress, Rai laidder Dev (Prataparudra Deva II) .sent to offer terms, and 
the terms were accepted. After taking a very large amount of treasuK* 
given by the raja together with the elephants, horses and such other 
War equipment, the raja was put under tribute in accordance with the 
instructions of ‘Alauddin, and the invading army could now return. The 
return march began on ICth Shawwal, corresponding to ''nmisda>', 
19 March 1310, and turned homewards towards t(je capital. The wholci 
of the month Zil Hijja, the month following Shawwal, is said to have 
been spent in cro.ssing extensive forests. On the 11th of the following 
month, Muharram a.ii. 710, the army reached Delhi. This would bo 
Wednesday, 10 June 1310, the total return march having occcipicd there¬ 
fore two months and 25 clays. ‘Alauddin held a great durbar in Oluuitr-i 
Nasiri on Tuesday, the 24tb of Muharram, Tuesday, 23 June 1310, 'I’hat 
is according to Amir Khnsrau, the topography and the chronology of 
the invasion. 

The first question that would naturally arise from out of it is what is 
actu^ly the route taken by the invasion. There is a lead that Amir 
Khusrau gives us to determine this point. An invading army starting from 
Delhi towards the south can choose a number of routes; but, having 
regard to the fact that the objective here was Telingana, the road taken 
would naturally be the shortest possible route for tnis particular objec¬ 
tive. An invasion ol Telingana, which Amir Khusrau does not mention, 
by way of Bengal had turned out to be a failure. So the extreme eastern 
route is to be taken to have been altogether avoided. The readiest route 
would be the road going through Bharatpur, Biana,, Kota soutliwards 
straight to Nagda, the present day railway station, from which there are 
.straight roads to Ujjain and to Dhar, and across the Narmada to the soulk 
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But tills route is barred by the consideration that in that part ol; the 
journey before Narmada they had to do nine days of marching to reach 
Masuapur, wherever it was, and it took another six days of very arduous 
marching crossing five rivers by the fmrds till at least Irijpur or iiultanpui 
cxiuid be reached. Without knowing where Masudpur lay and what Irij* 
pur or bultanpur is we could hardly settle this route of march. Masud¬ 
pur was reached actually nine days after leaving Delhi. That must mean 
about a hundred to hundred and fifty miles from Delhi. We shall have 
to locate the place Masudpur somewhere about the region of Bharatpui. 
It is alter reaching Masudpur that the five rivers had to be crossed, ho 
taking that alone into consideration we would not perhaps be wrong in 
locating the town somewhere near about Bharatpur. The first river cross¬ 
ed is tJie liver Jun. That seems to be the river that passes through Biana 
to fall into the Jumna, one ot its streams being called Banganga, and the 
other ri’ cr Gambhir flawing into it, and passing through Biana, not very 
far Irom the south oi Bharatpur on the road. The next river cmssed is 
given as the river Chambal. Chambal could be crossed over a very great 
length, and that may not give us v nythiiig like a definite lead as to the 
actual road. The next river is the i iver Kunwari. This river luckily hap¬ 
pens to be a tribuatary of the rive ■ (Ihambal, and is of comparatively much 
shorter length, and therefore its trussing, limits the length through which 
we shall have to look for the road. Therefore the army could not have 
taken e\en the high road leading from Muttra through Bharatpur, 
Gangapur and Kota to Jhalrapatam and Sitamau. We have to look for the 
route of this invasion farther to the east of this road. It seems to take us 
towards Gwalior. Therefore the invading army might have marched 
through Bharatpur, or might have avoided it and taken the Agra route, 
proceeding to Dholpur and Gwilior. In the course of this march and be- 
lore reaching Gwalior, the army w.ould have crossed the three rivers Jun, 
Chambal and Kunwari. It is on the road between Gwalior and Sultanpur- 
Irijpur, that the other two rivers must have been crossed, the two rivers 
Binas, as it is given there by Amir Khusrau, and Bhoji. Sir Henry Elliot 
jii'os different readings and takes what is written Kunwari by Amir 
Chusrau to be the equivalent of Kuari, which seems quite correct. What 
le wrote as Beas seems to be, according to the reading of Prof Habib, 
linas. It makes no difference; probably it is the river Sindhu, which must 
have been cros.sed, the eastern Sindhu. not the Kali-Sindhu in Rajputana. 
Elliot therefore is probably right in his identification. But the next river is 
given as Bhoji, according to the reading of Professor Habib. It was read 
Bashnji by Elliot, though he gives the alternative Bhoji. Bhoji seems 
really the conect reading; but what is the river called Bhoji? Elliot of 
course makes the suggestion that it must be the Bethwa; but was it called 
Bhoji that Amir Khusrau could be so specific about its name? It is very 
likely that, at the time that Amir Kliusrau was writing, it had the name 
Bhoji, because it was by damming the upper course of this river that the 
great Bhofpur Lake near Bhopal had been formed; and, while the large 
lake was still in existence, it is very probable that the stream tihat brought 
the superfluous waters of the lake was called Bhoji at least by the people. 
So it leaves but little room to doubt tliat the Bhoji river here is the Bethwa 
and nothing else. Having crossed these, Sultanpur or Irijpur was reached 
by the army. The road taken thaefore seems to be the railway road of 
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today along which to a considerable part ol it one sees a road also iollow- 
ing. It would mean Gwahor, crossing the Sindhu, Jhansi, and irom jnmisi 
crossing the Bethwa to Lalitpur, Etawa, BhiJsa and Bhopal. That is how 
the railroad passes. Probably there was a road going uown that way at 
least with the possibility of a military road at that time. Six days’ march 
Irom not far south oi Bnaratpur Ihrougn very diihcult roads could not have 
amounted to more than a hundred miles at the outside, and diat would 
bring us to somewhere near Bhilsa. Bhiisa or Bhopal would mean V(^ 
near three degrees of latitude. It is somewhere about that region, it may 
be a little more to the north than Bhilsa itself, that we shall have to locate 
Sultanpur or Irijpur at. One is able to see nothing corresponchng to it on 
the maps, unless we take it to be Sagar; but thiu is going too tar east lor 
the puiposes of a march towards Warangal. Bhopal would be going a 
little far to south, and would perhaps put it beyond the actual point rea¬ 
ched. Barani mentions Chanderi as the place where the muster of the 
army was held, and where the auxiliaries Irom Hindustan came and joined 
the main army. It is just possible that the halt of four days at Sultanpur 
was due to this cause, and Ghanderi or region near about was eitJier irij¬ 
pur or Sultanpur. But then Ghanderi c'Oiild be reached without crossing the 
Bethwa; but a route could be taken which necessitated the crossing of tlie 
Bethwa to reach Ghanderi. Somewhere about that region therefore would 
be Sultanpur-Irijpur. There is a place marked Babina about 12 to 15 miles 
of Gwalior wherefrom you can take a small road to Ghanderi without 
crossing the Bethwa. If on the contrary the high road to Lalitpur be 
taken, one has to cross the Bethwa befoie long. At Talbahat on this road, 
a smaller road branches off to Ghanderi crossing the Bethwa again. This 
probably was tlie road taken. 

There is a four days’ halt provided at Sultanpur in i\mir Khusrau’s ac¬ 
count, which might well have been utilised for tlie purpose indicated in 
the narrative of Barani. Another thirteen days’ march brought them to 
Khanda, in all probability the railway ^metion Kaudwa across the Narma¬ 
da, which it reached on 5 December 1309. The route taken from Ghanderi 
probably was the familiar route of those days towards Sarangpur, thence 
to Ujjain, thence to Dhar and across farther, while it was open for tlie 
army to have taken the route from Sarangpur, perhaps to Indore, and 
thence across by way of Mandhata to Kanawa. There they made a great 
halt, and spent the time of the fast of Mary (Mariam) leaving the place 
the day after the fast. It took eight days’ march after crossing the Nar¬ 
mada at Mandhata to reach a place call^ Nilkanth on the frontier of Deo- 
giri. 'This place must be somewhere near the river Tapti, the road taking 
Hie army through Asirgarh and Burhanpur towards the railway junction of 
Jalgaom, not very far from Nandurbar, the frontier station of the kingdom 
of Ram Deo, over which Rai Karan at one time was appointed to rule. 
Nilkan^ was reached on the last day of December 1309. Then there is a 
long joiuney of 16 days to bring the army to the next station on die march, 
which is put down as Basiragarh in the doab of two rivers Yashnar and 
Baruji, or Yashar and Bhuji as in the manuscript used by Professor Habib. 
The question now is what was the actual route adopted, and in what direc¬ 
tion did the army move, for neither of which is there an indication. We 
are able to locate Nilkanth itself only by guess, and Nilkanth may be 
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iioinewliere near liiuhunpur—nut very iar in that rej^ion. That means tlie 
army had been taken over the \ incitiya mountains, ilie Narmada and the 
Satjiura. It l^eogiri had been the objective, the route would liave lain 
throuj5h JJaglana over the lapti and the liills on the sontliern side ol it. 
Hut tne main thoronghluros avoid the hilly region, and lead through Jiur- 
hanptir, liilichpur, y\maraoti, Nagpur and iurther eastwards, two or three 
roaas emssing the IronticT ol the present-day Nizam’s Doininicjiis and con¬ 
centrating on VVarajigal. It would be a matter (T some importance to 
know where Ihisiragarh was notwithstanding Amir Khusrau's taking the 
trouble to doline it as in llic tloab ol two rivers Yashar ai.d Uhuji, 'i here 
is the additional detail given in Amir Khusrau’s description that it was a 
place where diamonds were lound in plenty. ’Hie road is described as a 
ditlii-’ult road, but that is said to be the road to 'rilang, and Ba.siragarh is 
said to have contained a diamond mine. .Making use ol these details, we 
ought t«> lollow one ol the roads, taken pcrliaps even by tlie Hritisli armies 
in llie Mahraltu wars dirough bihchpur, Amaraoti and I'iagpur; thcieliom 
dctlcctmg .siiuth-easlwaids towards the trontier ol the N'i/am’s Dominions 
one load go'vs across the Wainganga, and reache.s a place which is now-a- 
days called Wairagarh placed on the bend ol a small river which flov/s 
into the Wainganga wiili another stream north ol it emptying itsell very 
near. '1 he sery name Waiiagarh would answer to the description that 
diamonds were found there. I’here are two livers, in lact there are three 


ri\cis round about it. The name liasiragarh is road by Klliot as Bijanagar. 
'Iheie are places with the name, or .something very.near on the borders 
ol Berar, but they will not answei the other details of Amir Khusrau’s des¬ 
cription, 'the recommemlaliiai lor iilentilying it with Wairagarh is the 
actual lact that there is a roadway leading Irom that straight down into 
the Ni/.ams Dominions b\ wa' ol Karimnagar low'aids Warangal. But il 


Waiaiigal had been the objective*, there is a shorter road tlirongh (.'handa, 
acioss me Baingangaentering into the Nizam’s Dominions almost about the 
same region as tliis other road, (aiing to Wairagarh would make a slight 
deviation which may not be iin|)ossible, having regard to the possible road 
conditions six centuries ago. It must be remembered that Malik Kaliir left 
the main body of his troops in Ihisiragarh, and made a dash, as is usual 
with him, in the.se southern campaigns that he undertook, upon a place 
which Amir Khusrau calls Sarbar. This vSarbar is as near as possible in 
sound to Sirpur just aero.ss the river Painganga which is reachable by road¬ 
ways now Irom (lhanda across the river, and from w'here Basirgarh is 
actuallv situated. The road on the w'av to (dumda seems to be a bigger 
road now-a-davs; but that does not nccessarilv mean that it was so in the 


thirtcHMilh century. Siqmr is set almost on the borders of the Nizam’s 
J>ominions w’hc rc* the Nirmal range of the Sahyadri almost vanisht*s into 
plain ground, making the road easy even for an army with heavy ecpiip- 
nient. Il is straigl.l on a line with Mantani and Warangal; that Mantani 
on the Godavari w'as one of those places on the highwav northwards from 
Warangal is referred tr> as having been \'isited by Malik Kafur’s contem- 
pfuaiy Pratapa Rudra of Warangal on one of the occasions that he had to 
go north towards Delhi. Sirpur it seems probable was the frontier post 
against winch Malik Kafur made a cavalry clash. Having mastered posses¬ 
sion ol this lie had the mearts to learn about the further route to W^irangal, 
and somcihing about the defences of the fiut and the resources of its ruler. 







Probably the main araiy joined him leisurely at Sarbar, whieli he Jelt <m 
Saturday, 7 January 13i0, and reached Kunarbal in the outskirts nl War- 
augai in the course ol a week. In the account ol Kerishta, the aiuiy is said 
to have reached the pargaiia ot ludui on the Irontier ol i'ilang. ilic par- 
gana ol Indur would he the pargana ol Ai/;unabad ol today, which place 
was what was known as Indur. It undoiibljdly is on the road Iroin Deo- 


giri lo VVarangal. Ferishta is apparently undei a rnisimpressioii Iiere, as 
he takes Malik Kalur's annv to Ueogiri itsell, whereas both Amir Khusrau 
and Barani mention that the armv reached only the Deogiri Irontier which 
Amir Khusrau precisely locates at Nilkanth, and Barani also slates it cleaiK 
that it was only the Irontier and not the c.ipilal ol Deogiri that was 
actually reached. Ferishta must thcrelorc be wrong as, il our identific.i- 
tion ol Sarbar with Sirpur should happen to be correct, the man.-h Irom 
Sirpur to the region ol Nizamabatl would make raiiier an extensive 
detour, which it is not likely was matte in the actu.u cacumstances ol 
the case, though the po.ssibility is not altogether exeaideil. The .slalitm 
reached is said to be Kunarbal. Probablv it was one ol those t illages in 


the near outskirts ol Warangal. There is nothing lo answer the name 
Kanarbal, on the maps. But a place Knnar, not lar liom Warangal, but 
a little to the .south of it by .south-west, on the road Irom Ni/aunabad 
is marked on the India at]a.s. Even granting that the armv marched 


stiaight (Unvii Irom .Siipnr lo Jaklival. and therelrom passed on lo 
Warangal through Karimnagar, il is not impossible that a camp was 
erected a little to the .soutli ol the town lor other militaiA advantages 


'J'herebom the operations were continued leading lo the hill ol Wai- 
angal, and the treaty that brought the campaign to a clo.se, The army 
set lorward on it.s march, on 'rhmsday, 19 March 1310, anti reached 
Delhi on Wednesday, 10 June 1310, taking in all two months and Iwcntv- 
livo days lor the return jonrnev. Amir Klnisran giv'cs no indication of tlie 
route taken lor the return jonrnev, but Barani notes that the return 
journey was by the route of Deogiri, Dhai, Jlianm, which is a clear in¬ 
dication that this is not the route originally taken on llie outward foni' 
ney, though it indicates unmistakably again that this was probably the 
more usual route. Tlie route ol march downwards lo Warangal must 
have been Chanderi, Sarungpur, Indore, Kliaudwa, etc. 'I he inureh 
onwards might have been the n ore wesltnn route crossing the Nurmudu 
at Maheswar, Kalgliat-Dliarampnr, us it is c’alled, marching up north to 
Mandii, Irom there tij Nagda northwards through Kola to Biiarutpur, 
Mutlra, Delhi. In this journey it is very probable that the armv march¬ 
ed Irom Warangal on to Deogiii, and passerl thiougli Bam Deo’s capital, 
although it is not stated .so in so many w'ords. 


The army spent the season of the rains in Delhi and slarlwl for the 
south on tHe campaipi against Ma’abar on 20 November 1310. A muster 
of the army was taken at Tankal, otherwise written Nalgal, on the 
fumna, and marching orders were given on 2 December following. In 
one straight march the army came lo a place called Kalihnn in 21 davs, 
and a further 17 days took them to Curguom, crossing tlirec rivers of 
which the biggest was the Nannada, This summary description gives 
the impression that the route taken was tlie usual route in which the 
armv met with no iucidonts of an untoward charuiler. In all probability 
that route was the route of the return inarch from Warangal wc des- 
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cribed above. The army would have come down as iar as Muttra, and 
turned south-westwards along the great highroad through JBharatpur, 
Savui-Madhopur, Kota, Jhalrapetan as lar as Nagda. There is no place 
that is identitiable with anything like Katihun that Amir Khusrau speaks 
ot; at any rate, there is nothing satistac*toiy so lar. But having r^ard to 
the length ot march and the summary description, we may possibly take 
it that the stage Katihun was somewhere near the region ot iMagda. 
Gurgaom must be located somewhere between Burhanpur and the Tapti, 
a distance ot about hve marches Irom where Deogiri actually is. The road 
taken this time probably went Irom the Narmada at Maheswar soutli- 
wards to Pansemal, trom which Nandurbar, Sindkheda and Dhulian and 
Jalgaom can all be reached across the Tapti; and beyond them lay Chales- 
gaom, and across the Sahyadri, Deogiri. Tliere is nothing like Gurgaom 
on the maps in this locality, and we must therefore remain content with 
not being able to find its mrxlem equivalent. Leaving Gurgaom, the army 
reached the Tapti, and crossing it reached Deogiri in five marches after 
leaving Gurgaom, on the 17th Kamzan, equivalent to 8 February 1311. 
There the army made a halt, and according to Barani, Kam Dew having 
died and Sankar Dev being ihe ruler, the malik appointed some one to 
attend to the needs of the army marching on the further journey. From 
there five marches took them across the three rivers, Sini, Godavari and 
Binhiir to the place which Amir Khusrau calls the Kharababad of a 
Paras Deo Dalvi. Working on the account of Elliot alone, I took Khaia- 
babad as an actual name of a place. But with the translation before me 
now it strikes me it is merely Amir Khusrau’s description where he plays 
upon an attribute that he himself had given to Deogiri by calling it 
Aimanabad, a city of safety, and by way of contrast, he calls the other 
Kharababad, which he gives again to Kandur in the south. That must 
have been the headquarters of the southern government under the gene* 
ral Parsu Deo, the Dalavai, Parsu being the contracted foim of Parasu- 
ram. Tlie road starting from Deogiri and going southwards has to cross 
tliree rivers whichever way it went. But the usual way in those days 
seems to have been from Deogiri through the interior towards Bhir, 
almost straight east of Ahmadnagar, and, across the Balaghat range, to 
somewhere near Ashli or Kharda, two frontier stations where during the 
Mahratta wars battles were fought. Marching from there to Bars! and 
along south by way of Naldurg to Sholapur and thence to Pandarpur. 
If, as is possible, Sholapur had been the headquarters of Parasuram Deo, 
the c*on(rition that the Bhima was one of the three rivers crossed is not 
satisfied. But if instead the road taken Wiis from Bars! to Pandarpur, one 
of the familiar roads, botli the Sina and the Bhima would be crossed. 
Pandarpur was probably the frontier station, and that was the govern¬ 
ment of Parsudevo Dalvi. We have reference to an inscription of the 
Hoysala Vira Somesvara discoveied there. It is therefore clear that Pan- 
daipur was the frontier between the two kingdoms of Ballala and 
Vadava. Therefrom, after holding a council of war, Malik Kafur start^ 
at the head of one tunum (a division of ten thousand soldiers), and 
made a dash upon Dvarasamudra, reaching the place after twelve 
marches, mi 25 February 1311. Without much of fighting, terms of peace 
were arranged with ^^ira Ballala, not Viranarasinga as stated by EUiot 
and copied from him by Professor Habib. After the terms of the treaty 
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had been arranged, Malik Kufur probably remained there some time 
when the main army joined him. After a stay of about twelve days, lie 
left Dvarasamudra on 10 March 1311. Five marches took them to the 
frontier of Ma’abar. From there two passes bad to be crossed, whicl\ 
according to Professor Habib’s reading, are Tarmali and Tabar. The first 
according to Elliot's reading Sarmalai, introdticerl a certain amount of 
contusion. Marching through these passes, they came to the bank of a 
river, which Elliot noted as Kanobari which name Professor Habib say.s, 
does not occur in the manuscript. But as a ri\er is mentioned, aiwl, in 
the next stage of the narrative, it is what is called Kanauri, the river 
under reference is apparently the Kaveri. There they encamped lor the 
night, and left on 25 March 1311 towards Hirdhnl. Unfortunately for us, 
Amir Khu.srau uses the name Birdhul once for tlie capital, another time 
tor the ruler, and contributes to make confusion worse confounded. We 
have tc takt^ Birdhul to be the equivalent of N’ira-Chola. That would 
be all right if it is applied to the capital. But the ruler against whom 
he went was Vira Pandya, and, in that case, we shall ha\e to take it 
that the ruler was Bir or Vira, ruler ol the Cliola country for the time 
being. Aniir Khusrau’s tendency to play upon the word Bir only adds 
to the confusion. Here the incidents of the war are said to be an attack 
oi Birdhul, Vira Pandya fleeing from there to a place called Kandur on 
the outskirts of the forests. 

Notwitlistandiug all the destruction that was committed in Kandur, 
which Amir Kliusrau calls here Kliarababad, which seems to be a term 
of opprobrium with him and nothing more, the Muhammadan anny sus¬ 
pected that Vira Pandya fled to the sea-shore for protection to a fortress 
of his there, which, according to the reading ol Elliot, was given as 
Jalkota; but Professor Habib’s reading of the manuscript makes it jat 
Kuta. Certain people coming from that direction gave the information 
that \'ira Pandya had not gone in that direction; us no information ol 
either the king or of his army was to be had, and as Amir Khusrau in¬ 
dulges in a pun that Vira Pandya washed his hands off the sea and fled 
rather to the forests, as offering more satisfactory protection to his anny, 
it is probable Vira Pandya fled towards the Pachamalais on the Salem 
frontier. The army therefore returned to Kandur, and went forward in 
search of Vira Pandya through the dense forests surrounding the town. 
Finding pi ogress impossible tliey were wnlent to remain at Kandur re¬ 
ceiving" the submission of the Musalman part of the army left behind. 
The account of Amir Khusrau makes it appear, and it may be true as 
other accounts seem to confirm it more or less, that Malik Kafur was 
particular about capturing the elephants of the enemy; but so far he 
was disappointed in not getting possession of as many elephants as he 
wished to secure, or perhaps as he expectetl. Just at tliis juncture infor¬ 
mation reached him that in a place called Barmatpur—^Elliot’s reading 
Brahmastpur—there was a golden temple and a rich city with temples 
and idols to be plundered together with some elephants, which they 
were given to understand were kept their for greater security. The army 
marched to Barmatpur or Brahmastpur, which, of c^ounse, is stated in 
so many words to be destroyed completely, the images of Siva and 
Vishnu alike being included in the destruction. Tlie whole place seems 
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to have been dug up for buried treasure, and after taking whatever was 
possible to get, the army was preparing to proceed to the next stage of 
their work. 

On the lltli Zil Qa’d, which seems to correspond to 1 April, 1311, they 
lelt the Chola countiy on their march towards Madura. The first stage 
in the march alter lour days was a place which the narrative calls Kim 
here, but which was read Kham by Elliot. Five marches thence they 
reached Madura, Matra, the ‘dwelling place of the brother of the Rai 
Suudara Pandya'. The king ‘with his household and all that could be 
carried, had lied, and the invading army lound nothing’ there excepting 
an empty palace with only three elephants in the temple of Jagannath 
(Sokkanatha). Malik Kaliir s disappointment was very great. He took 
possession ol the three elephants and sent them all to |oin the rest of the 
elephants taken in the course of this invasion; and Amir Khusrau ac¬ 
counts 512 of such elephants taken so far in this invasion. The anger 
id the invading general showed itself in destroying by fire both the 
temple and the palace in the immediate neighbourhotrd. So far as this 
account is concerned, the campaign comes to a close here. On Sunday 
the 4th Zil llijja, which woulu correspond to the 24th or the 25th of 
April 1311, the army .set forward on the return journey and reached 
Delhi and presented itself in the durbar of the Sultan on Monday, the 
29 September 1311, having been five months and two or three days on 
the return journey. The rest of tlie account is occupied of course, with 
the description ol the wealth that was carried from the invasion, and 
what ‘Al.Uiddin himself did with the spoils of war. 

Now proceeding to an examination of the route of this invasion, we 
have already indicated that the road taken this time should have been 
the high road from Delhi to almost Nagda, from there to Indore, from 
there to Dhar, across the Narmada to Deogiri; from Deogiri, the army 
proceeded to Bhir, and thence across on the road to Parenda, from 
dieiice southwards to Barsi and across to Pandarpur, the fief of ‘Persdevo’. 
From there Malik Kafur made a dash at the head of a select and com¬ 
pact b(xly of troops, about ten thousand strong, against Dvarasamudra, 
Halabid of the Hoysalas, under Vira Ballala. No battle is described, and 
no battles were obviously fought. But the Ballala submitted and terms 
of treaty were arranged, sending forward the treaty with the Ballala 
prince to the headquarters for ratification of the treaty. We must note 
here that no furtlier campaign is mentioned by Amir Khusrau, nor is 
any made of any battle fought, or siege laid in Dvarasamudra. There¬ 
from five marches took the army to the frontier, by way of the Hoysala 
cmintry, to that of the Chola-Pandya. The da.sh from Pandarpur upon 
Dvarasamudra could have been only by one of two well-known routes, 
either from Pandarpur to Bijapur, and by the eastern road through 
Anegundi and Hampi straight along as far as Hiriyur in Mysore, and 
thence to Banawar and Halabid. Returning by the same route as far as 
Banavar and tiiking the route to strike the main road at Chikknayakan- 
halli, the army must have marched forward toward the passes into the 
Salem District at Hosur; or they must have marched taking the western 
route thriuigh Dvarasamudra and Halabid to Harihar, thence coming 
down as far as Kadur or even Banavar, and leaving for Dvarasamudra. 
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The main army joined Malik Kafur at Dvarasamudra. From there the 
road taken was surely the eastern road throu}»h Gnbbi and Bangalore 
towards Hosur, Krishnagiri and across the hills in the Salem district. In 
those days that was a very well-known r<jute, and one ol the highways 
of communication between the country above the ghauts and below. 
Amir Khusrau gives us no very particular information |X)ssibly l)et‘auso 
there was nothing interesting that occurred. The whole route lay 
through the country of \’'ira Ballala, and, once a treaty had been entered 
into, nothing could well have happened worth mentioning. But ^ from 
Hosur south, it is a new route a«id it runs through hostile countiy. Amir 
Khusrau mmitions two passes; according to Elliot's reading, the names 
are Sarmali and Tabar; but Professor Habib’s reading is Tarmali and 
Tabar. The objective of the invasion seems to have been to strike the 
Kaveri somewhere. That gives us a little lead where there was actually 
none. After mentioning the passes the name of the river is given as Kano- 
bari, according to the manuscript of Elliot. But in the manuscri])t usetl 
by Profes.sor Habib, the teiTU Kanobari does not occur; but hiter on in 
speaking of their .striking ciunp, the starting point is given as Kanauri, 
which amounts to as much as mentioning the river before. In both the 
cases, the river where they came for the night must have been the river 
Kaveri either on the banks of which, or in the sands of which, they 
spent the night. The ghat road through Salem leaving Hosur has to pass 
through Hosur, Krishnagiri, then Dharmapuri on to Salem, Tricheng(Kle, 
Rhavuni, across the Kaveri us one route. That is the route taken now- 
a-days. There is another, Krishnagiri, Dharmapuri, Taramangalam reach¬ 
ing the banks of the Kaveri higher up than Bhavani perhaps almost 
opposite the place where now the Mettur dam is being built. Of t'ourse, 
an army marching would ttiitainly see to the facility of cTOs.sing the 
river Kaveri at a place where it can easily be forded, lliere are twr) 
passes here; and whichever of the routes be taken, the aimy has to pass 
through Toppur. Toppur is a village where there is a little stream, which 
is called Toppur rivei'; and as it cuts its way through one of the spurs 
of the Eastern Chats, the pass gets the name Toppur pa.ss. It is a well- 
known place on the road from the plain c-onntrv into Mvsore in davs 
before the railway. There is no need to get through another pass at all 
if the route through Omahir-Salem be taken; but the mention of a 
second pa.ss and the definite statement in the account of Amir Khusrau 
that there were two passes to cross, give clear indication that the road 
taken was the other, and probably it is the old f{)rd on the Kaveri at 
which the river could be crossed with ease to the f>onosite bunk where 
in those davs there were important towns along which the inad ran to 
the south. Tarmali is probably the Taramangalam river, or the pass a 
little to the west of Taramangalam. Then after ta-ossing the Kaveri the 
armv left on its march. If they had grossed the Kaveri before marching, 
which seems to be indicated in the statement of Amir Khusrau, the road 
would take them down south as f.ar as Musiri close to the Kaveri. and 
then the road takes off from the Kaveri into the interior. At Musiri 
there is even now a well-knovm ford across the Kaveri. Probably that 
was a ford even in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Crossing 
the Kaveri again, although it is not mentioned, the road could be taken 
on the other side of the Kaveri and the Coleroon to the Chola capital 
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at Jayamkondacholapuram or Gangaikoiidacholapuram, the former of 
which appears to have been the Fandya capital of the Chda country at 
the time. The route between Musiri and Trichinopdly on the other side 
(rf the river would be comparatively inconvenient for an army. There 
were so many water channels and the country is so thoroughly agricul¬ 
tural that the difficulty would be really great, unl^s the army had made 
a detour into the interior and marched towards the south to Madura 
by way of Dindigul. The objective being Birdhul, according to Amir 
Khusrau, we shall have to fix upon what that is. Undoubtedly that must 
have bera the capital of the Cnola country, now the eastern capital of 
the Pandya empire. The capital in those days must have been Jayam¬ 
kondacholapuram, which is about six miles to the west of Gangai- 
kondacholapuram on the highroad to Kumbhakonam on the one side, 
and Trichinopoly on the other on the northern bank of the Coleroon. That 
was the capital of the great Pandya Maravarman Kulasekhara, and re> 
cords of his reign state that he issued his orders from a garden palace 
outside the city of Jayamkondacholapuram. But evai this does not bring 
us any nearer to Birdhul. Since the phonetic approach that we could 
make to Birdhul is Vira-Chola, and, as we hear often of halls and palaces 
bearing names of these princes in some of these cities, such as for 
instance Mudikondasolan in Gangaikondacholapuram, it is just possible 
that this city Jayamkondacholapuram contained halls which may have 
been called Virasolan. Virasolan was a common name of a large number 
of princes, and there were two emperors who bore the name, Vira- 
rajendra ruling from a.d. 1063 to a.d, 1070, and Kulottunga III not long 
before the date of the invasion, who had the title Tirubhuvana Vira. 
Other indications point closely to that as the centre of the attack. It is 
not veiy far from Chidambaram, where often, these princes anointed 
themselves in the hall of the holy place there, soon after the royal cere¬ 
mony in the capital. If then Jayamkondacholapuram is what is to be taken 
to be the Birdhul, what is Kandur and the forests near about? Kandur 
is undoubtedly Kannanur on the northern bank of the Coleroon about six 
miles from Srirangam across the comparatively big river. Kannanur must 
have been a place of importance at the time, as that happened to be the 
Hoysala capital down to the time of Vira Ballala. It was only some years 
after Vira Ballala began to rule that the whole of the Hoysala territory 
above the Ghats and below united into one with Vira Ballala as ruler. 
Till then his uncle, and after him that uncle’s son ruled over the country 
south with their principal capital at Kannanur with an alternative which 
finds mention as Kundani, which is now satisfactorily located in the 
Baramahals of the Salem District, not very far from Hosur. This Kanna¬ 
nur might have been on the way of march towards Virasolan, but if the 
invasion went in the first instance to the capital of the country, they 
might have passed Kannanur bv. Kannanur would otherwise answer to 
the description given in Amir Khusrau. It is on the outskirts of the 
forest almost on three sides except on the side towards Srirangam. It 
probably was the centre of a Muhammadan population even before 
the days of Mah’k Kafur, as there were a number of places in which 
Muhammadaas were settled for purposes of commerce, at any rate, in 
the interior, as there were very old settlements of these in a number of 
places along the coast. Vira Fandya when he was attacked in Birdhul 
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retired after a faint resistance to Kaudur, where the Islamic army chased 
him. But when they went to Kandur, Kharababad as it is called, they 
did not find Vira Bandya or his army thera Th^ inferred naturally 
that he must have gone away in the other direction to another fortress 
of strength, where he could find efficient protection. According to Amir 
Khusraus account, it must be a place towards the sea, the sea itself 
contributii^ to its defence. According to Elliots manuscript, it is Jab 
kota, but Professor Habib reads it Jat Kuta. There is not much subtsan- 
Hal difference in the latter part of the word. Kota and Kuta couki be 
easily mistaken in pronunciation. But whether it is Jat or Jul would 
make a substantial difference in sense. With the reading Jat, it is rather 
hard to make anything out of it. Jal, water, may make some sense, and 
the way that Amir Khusrau seems to play upon the term sea and the 
statement that Bir, Vira Pandya washed his hands oft the sea, would 
seem to indicate that perhaps the correcter reading would be Jal. In 
such a case, the place would be Jalkota or water fortress, as Amir 
Khusrau is actually describing V^ira Pandya as having run away for the 
protection of the sea. This must have been the strong fortress, which, 
in the centuries following, played an important part, and which in the 
days of the British used to be called Devacotta, really Tivukota, the 
fortress on the island, popularly spoken of as Tikotai, which is at the 
mouth of the Coleroon, but in those days extending perhaps northwards 
to a considerable distance into the island which the river has formed 
there. There used to be a flourishing seaport at the mouth of the Gole- 
roon, which in the days of the Cholas used to be called Jayamkonda 
Cholapattinam, or briefly Jayangondapattinam. But the Muhammadan 
army did not march there having had information that Vira Pandya had 
not gone in that direction. Their attempt to follow him into the forest 
proved infeasible, and they had no alternative but to content them¬ 
selves with what they had been able to do. Perhaps die inevitable 
elephants had not be«n secured in number. Timely information came to 
Malik Kafur that the elephants of Bir were kept in a strong place which 
Prolessor Habib reads as Bharmatpur, and which Elliot read as Brah- 
mastpur. Either of the readings would be equivalent of the Hindu 
Brahmapuri, which I have indicated from the circumstantial account of 
Amir Khusrau himself to stand for Brahmapuri-Chidambaram, which 
according to the account of Amir Khusrau,, Malik Kafur sacked. He des¬ 
troyed the temples and the idols there, and even dug up the place for 
buried wealth, having secured some elephants also. He broke camp from 
this locality and started on the invasion of Madura, Matra, as ^nir 
Khusrau calls it, and Mardi as Wassaf writes it, more truly catching up 
the popular name of the town. The first stage in the march which seems 
to have taken them about four days was mentioned as Kham by ElUot, 
and Kim by Rofessor Habib. Either way it does not take us nearer to 
a satisfactory identification, which may be regarded as certain. We Have 
to remain content with what I stated in my South India and Her Muham¬ 
madan Invaders on pages 104-5, that pr^ably it stands for Kadamba- 
vanam, which would be about sixty miles from Chidambaram. It may 
have taken five marches to reach it. Another five marches from there, 
they reached the town of Madura, the habitual capital of the Pandyas, 
even under Vira Pandya. The capital had been evacuated by die ruler 
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who carried away his treasure and household to a place which is men¬ 
tioned as Mankul, which Elliot attempted to identify with Namakkal. 
Namakkal is too tar out for the purpose. It is there probably the two 
Mangalams, Mela (Upper) and, Kila (Lower) on the Western Chats 
which may be regarded as places of security. Not finding anything but 
three elephants, the Muhammadans set fire to the temple itself and taking 
the three elephants returned making up a total of 512 elephants for this 
invasion. This is as far as Amir Khusraus account according to the 
Khuzxiinul Futuli or Tarikh-i Alai takes us. 

Beldre we close this introduction we ought to refer to two minor points 
which are neither of them mentioned in this acc*ount. Ferishta is respon¬ 
sible for the statement, given in the portion translated by Professor Habib 
inmself, that Malik Kalur, in the course of his southern invasions, cons¬ 
tructed a masjid. It is called Musjid-i-Alai, ‘Alauddin’s mosque, at Sit 
Band Ramisar, and adds that the mosque was to be seen existing in his 
days early in the .seventeenth caitury. Ihe designation Sita Band Ramisar 
would lead one readily to take it that it is Setubanda Ramesvara, or 
Rameswaram, where a big dam across the sea ascribed to Rama exists. 
But Ferishtas own de.scription gives the lie direct, lie says that the Malik 
Naib after overcoming Bikal Dev, the Raja of the Carnatic, plundered 
the country, and it is in that invasion and in tliat connecthm that he says 
that he btiilt a mosque in that country of Carnatic, and later, in the same 
connection, that the mfwque could be .seen in tliat conntiy and describes 
it as ‘the port of Dur Samandar on the shore of the sea of Ummam’. 
Sea of Ummam is certainly the .Arabian Sea, and the port or Dur Saman- 
tlar must be a port in the country of Dvarasamudra, that is the Iloysala 
country. It cannot therefore refer to Rameswaram by any stretch of 
language. There is no reference to such a thing in the account of Amir 
Khiisrau, or in the abridged account of Zia Barani. It is ju.st possible that 
u raid was undertaken towards the west coast. But this has nothing what¬ 
ever to do with Rameswaram in the distant south. That would lead us to 
the (piestion whether Rameswaram, .or that region, was ever at all invaded 
by Malik Kafur. We have seen that Malik Kafur, in the course of these 
wai’s, was in the habit of making da.shing raids .against various places. 
From the capital c)f Iloysala a raid to the west coa.st may seem possible, 
ft is from Pandarpui that lu> first undertook a raid towards Dvarasamu¬ 
dra. It will be noticed that from the camp of Basiragarh a raid was under¬ 
taken aifain.st Sarbar on the occasion of the invasion of Warangal. It is 
not at all unlikely that he sent out a raid, or led it himself from his camp 
at Madura towards Rameswaram as a likelv place where the elephants 
that he watited .so much and the wealth of the Pandya might lie hidden. 
In another work of Amir Khusrau called Ashika, he speaks of an in¬ 
vasion up to the .shores of the sea of Lanbi, against the ruler whom he 
called Pandya Guru. He mentioned his capital by the nsime Fatan where 
there was an idol temple, lliis. in all probability, is no other than Ra- 
mesvarapaltinam, as we may call it now, as well as Periapattinam and 
another Pattinam on the opposite coast of India. Excepting for this raid 
we have no information whatever that Malik Kafur had anything more 
to do with Rameswaram. It may therefore be taken to be that he carried 
his raids as far us Rameswaram. It is hardlv possible that he built a 
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niosque there though there might have been one already, and that Ferish- 
ta's account is the result of a confusion that the mosque was built at 
Setu-Rameswaram when he speaks of the sea of Omman. For a further 
discussion of this, reierence may be made to South IndUi and Her Muham' 
madan Invaders. 

We must close the introduction with pointing out the services that Pro¬ 
fessor Habib has rendered to students of Indian hisloiy by giving such a 
good translation of this difficult work of Amir Klnisrau, and adding to the 
translation itself material from other works bearing on the subject, 
which would enable a student to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion re¬ 
garding the invcLsions of the south under ‘Alauddin. 'lliis work needed 
the doing and we are grateful indeed to Professor Habib for having taken 
up this work and done it so well. 


5. FORKWoni) TO Fatawa-i-Jahandari 

It is my pleasant duty as the editor of Medieval India Quarterly, in 
which the present work first appeared, to introduce it to the public. 

It is obvious that there will be a number of conflich’ng political theo¬ 
ries in every country and in every age. Unfortunately the only book on 
political theory that sundves to us from the period of the Delhi Sultiuiate 
Is the Fatawa-i Jahandari of the famous historian, Ziyauddin Barani. It 
gives us the ideas of a particular thinker and the view point of a parti¬ 
cular group. But that alone is not enough. 

The political theory of the Sultanate period should start with the Ja¬ 
handari. But the theories of that book should be critically examined, 
first, with reference to the life of the author, so that his personal pre¬ 
judices may be eliminated, and, secondly, with reference to the polib'eal 
lacts of the period, so that the veracity of its statements and the sound¬ 
ness of its judgements may be tested. 

This is what the present book aspires to do. 

The translation of the Fatawa-i Jahandari was made by Dr. Afsar 
Begum (Mrs. Afsar Salim Khan) under the guidance of Dr. Peter Hardy 
of the London School of Oriental and African Studies. On returning to 
Aligarh she revi.sed her translation, but the form in which her translaHon 
was now put, made most of her old frK>tnotes useless. Dr. Afsar Begum, 
who was appointed to the University of Peshawar, left the revised type¬ 
script of her translation with Professor Habib along with .some footnotes 
in her handwriting. The remaining footnotes, which are mostly of a 
critical character, were prepared by Professor Habib with the help of 
Miss Anees fahan, M. A. (I.ecturer in History, Maharaiii Laxmibai Col¬ 
lege, Bhopal) who collected all the materials, looked up the references 
and faired out the manuscript of the notes for the typist. 

At this stage Professor Habib, who was writing and tearing up pages 
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pages, demanded that it was my duty as the editor of Mediewl 
India Quarterly to advise him how to proceed. I suggested that he 
should write a' short introduction which would, along with the footnotes, 
make tiie translation of the Fatawa-i Jahandari inl^gible, and that he 
should add after the Jahandari a dissertation on the life and the ideas 
ol Ziyauddin Barani, so that a theory erf die Sultanate period may be 
evolved by a critique of the Jahandari and the other works of the period. 

For the students of the Delhi Sultanate the Fatawad Jidimdari is a 
valuable discovery. It gives us an idea of the political climate of the 
middle ages—^the ideals and aspirations of the governing class and the 
activities of the pressure gro\ms. Brides, it supplies the key to the un¬ 
derstanding of the Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi. Indera it will take a perma¬ 
nent place in India’s historical literature. 


Khauq Ahmad NIZA^a 


6. iNTRODuenoN TO Fotawd-i Jahandari 

The Fatawa-i Jahandari of Khwaja Ziauddin Barani is at present the 
only known Indo-Persian work, exclusively devoted to political theory, 
which has survived to us from the Sultanate period. Its translation into 
English by Dr. Afsai Begum (Mrs. Afsar Salim Khan) should be welcomed 
hy all students of Indian history. The Persian text is being edited by Miss 
Kiishwar Rashid, MA., Research Assistant of the M. U. History Depart¬ 
ment. 

A detailed introduction to the Fatawa-i Jahandari —or rather to the 

E olitical theory of the Sultanate period—is being prepared by me and may 
e printed one day. But for a proper comprehension of the translation of 
the Jahandari the following points are suomitted for the kind considera¬ 
tion oF the reader: 

I: The Fatawa-i Jahandari is really the continuation of the author’s 
famous Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi. It strives to put into the form of a coherent 
system of political philosophy the basic ideas which Barani has already 
expressed in his earlier work. 

II: This fact enables us to define the character of the Fatawa-i Jahan¬ 
dari. It gives us the political theory, and ddBnes the political objectives, 
of the second most important political pressure-group of the period—^the 
group of Tree-bom’ or ‘noble’ officers, as distinguished from the ‘slave- 
officers*. Barani condemns the latter group as zar-kharida (cash-purchased), 
but they had, on the whole, a pr^ominant, though not an exclusive^ 
control of the machinery of the state. These wwe the only two pressure- 
groups who were interested in the running (rf the government as a 
whole. 'There were many other pressure-groups—^the Hindu mercantile 
classes, the Hindu landed aristocracy, the Muslim mystics, the ‘ukmia, 
the army officers .and soldiers, the dty workingclass, etc.—^but they 
were concerned only with the preservation of thdr own particular in¬ 
terests, economic and ailtural, and had no theory of government. 
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Barani bdoiii;ed to a family the noble origin of which could not be 
questioned and he was brought up to b^eve that aristocratic birth was 
tne primary fact for the social order. But the failure of his class and 
his personal frustrations had embittered his feelings. He was given no 
pf>st ill the government of ‘Alauddin Khalji; lie was a courtier of 
Mohammad bin Tughluq for twenty-seven years, but after the acces¬ 
sion of Firuz Shah, when Barani was in his seventieth lunar year, charges 
Vv'ere brought against him and he was interned at Bhatnir. His life was 
spared but his property seems to have been confiscated, for he passed the 
rest of his life, some eight or nine years, in appalliiig poverty. He des¬ 
cribes himself as old, bent, white-haired, half-blind, friendless and un¬ 
able to borrow any money; and this frail, helpless man wrote two of the 
greatest books of the Sultanate period with a three-fold obfect—approval 
(>1 Sultan Firuz Tughluq and his officeis, attainment of paradise, and the 
instruction of noble-bom readers in generations to aime. He failed in 
the first object, but he may have succeeded in the sectind; the fact that 
the Jahandari is being edited and translated (and that the Firuz Shahi, 
first edited by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, is being re-etlited by Professor 
S. A. Rashid) almost exactly six hundred years after Barani’s death 
proves that Barani has at least succeeded in the last object. 

The Tarikh-i Firuz Shahi records our author’s persistent protests against 
the political power of the low-bom from the period of the forty slave-oHic'ers 
{chaluilgani), who obtained control of die Delhi empire after the death of 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish, to the men of humble birth whom Mohammad bin 
Tughluq appointed to high positions on account of their ‘efficnency’ and 
‘loyalty’. When he wrote me Jahandari our author’s belief in the principle 
of birth had risen to the height of a religion. “The merits and demerits 
of men” he tells us, “have been apportion^ at the beginning of time and 
allotted to their souls. The acts and deeds of men are due to Divine tom- 
mandments; whenever Almighty God instils goodness or wickedness, 
virtue or vic*e, in a man. He also endows him with the faculty of giving 
expression to that goodness or.wickedness, virtue or vice... This aptitude 
for arts, fine and coarse, is hereditary... And as excellences have been 
put into those who have adopted the nobler professions, they alone are 

capable of virtue. 'They are, coasequently, said to be noble, free-born, 

virtuous, religious, of high genealogy and pure birth... 'These groups 
alone are worthy of offices and posts in the government of the king... 
The promotion of the low and the low-born brings no advantage in this 
world, for it is impudent to act against the wisdom of Creation... Do not 
be captivated by the cleverness and the agility of the low-bom and the 
mean, for their excellences are imitative and not real excellences” (Advice 
XXI). 

Ill: 'The basic feature of the Fataua-i Jahatidari is, therefore, ite class 
character. Barani interprets both religion and politics in terms of aristo- 
c’-atic privileges. He wants free-bom or noble Musalmans to be divide 
into grades and sub-grades, and they are to have the monopoly of all 
offices and pensions. And since education makes low-bora Musalmans 
efficient and capable, so that they are able to challenge and surpass their 
betters, Barani insists that the state should prevent Muslim boys of the 
lower orders from obtaining education, and anyone who ventures to teach 
them should be puni.shed and exiled from his dty. For Barani the shop- 
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keepers and all classes below them are low-bom. Barani’s hatred o£ shop- 
kee^s is intense. May be, they refused to supply him commodities on 
credit I 

And this theory of aristocratic privileges is pushed into religious life and 
the affairs of the next world, in opposition to all authoritative Quranic 
commentaries and the whole religious literature of Islam. The famous 
Quranic verse—^“Indeed, the pious among you are most honoured by 
Allah”—is interpreted as follows. Piety is the privihge of good birth. 
Consequently, if a man is pious, there must have been some element of 
aristocracy among his ancestors; but if his low birth is proved, then his 
piety is a mere pretence. It would be a scandal if the sons of butchers, 
weavers and shopkeepers have more honour in the ey^ of AUah than 
the sons of Khans, maliks and amirs] Similarly, Barani’s king is the 
highest of saints (qutb) and partakes of the status of the prophets while 
the king’s well-born counsellors can discern those secrets which God has 
hidden in His Preserved Tablets (Lauhd Mahfuz). Another expression 
of the same attitude is Baranis condonation of persons who have 
accepted Islam through personal ‘free-choice’; Islam, like good wine, must 
have matured in the muscles and tendons of a man’s ancestors; to be 
spiritually effective, Islam must be hereditary. 

IV: “Thoii^h I speak with the tongues of men and of angds and have 
not charity, I am beccmie as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal (Corin¬ 
thians).” Barani certainly does not speak with the tongue m angels. He 
confesses that when he was interned at Bhatnir after the death or Moham¬ 
mad bin Tughluq, his enemies attributed “a thousand kinds of poisonous 
words” to him before Firoz Tughluq. They may have been correct. Barani 
as a writer is too fond of abusive phrases, many of which are only intelli¬ 
gible when translated literally from Persian into Plain Hindi. But while 
in the Firuz Shahi there is some literary flavour about his abuses, in the 
fahandari they are merely coarse. Also tne Lord in His mercy had denied 
to Barani Ae virtues of charity, tolerance and forgiveness. He hated and 
hated intensely and considered his hatred a virtue. Among the Musalmans 
his hatred was directed against philosophers, scientists, heretics, all low¬ 
born Musalmans and particularly against such of them as had attained 
to high office. He may have hated the slave-aristocracy with equal venom, 
but on that matter he had to speak indirectly and with restraint. He hated 
all non-Muslims and particularly the Hindus, and in order to fustify “an 
all-out war against Hinduism”, which the kings refused to undertake, he 
even misrepresented the doctrines of Imam Shafi’i. Our author, we should 
remember, had been “driven to madness by the polo-sticks of the hatred 
of his enemies”; so enable to abuse those who had injured him personally, 
he found a spiritual consolation in cursing those who had done him no 
harm. { 

V: The form of the Fatawa-i Jahandari is curious. The only available 
copy of the book is the manuscript in the Commonwealth Library from 
which the present translation has been made In the first page of this 
manuscript “Zia-i-Barani” declares himself to be the author. T^en some 
pages are mining and we are left to guess what Barani might have said. 
As we read on, we discover that Sultan Mahmud is the hero of the book, 
but curiously enough we find three persons speaking wie after another— 
Sultan Mahmud, a contemporary of Sultan Mwmiid and Barani hims^— 
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and it is difficult to say where the speech of one of them eaids and the 
speech of the other begins. Also Mahmud is sometime spoken of as living 
and at other times as dead. The third person is prc^bly Maulana QaffaC 
a Shafi'ite doctor who (according to Ibn-i Khallikan) converted Maiunud 
to the Shahi creed at Merv. A bogus book, the Tarikh-i Mahnutdi, had 
been written by some one in the name of Maulana Qaifal, and in the 
preface to his I'arikh-i Barmaki Barani refers to the fact that he had been 
reading this work of QafEal. It probably inspired Barani with the idea of 
giving this peculiar form to his book. Of the Sultan Malimud of histmy, 
Barani knew little or nothing; in lact his ignorance is appalling. But Mah' 
mud has to bear the whole burden of Barani's philosophy, though he 
would have repudiated it from A to Z. Writing in this curious fonn was 
permitted by contemporary literary tradition, and Barani seems to have 
preferred this form partly in ordei' to obtain for his doctrines such credit 
as the legendary figure of Mahmud could give but primarily in order to 
escape criticism and persecution. After all no one could blame him for 
what Mahmud and Qaifal had said. The conhadictions about Mahmud, 
which we find throughout the book, 1 am inclined to attribute to Barani’s 
failing memoiy. In the closing paragraphs of the work—^which Afsar has 
called ‘Barani s Epilogue’—our author again begins to speak in the first 
person about his frustrated life and his hop^ of favour for his book from 
the great officers of the future. The form of the Jahandari inevitably pre¬ 
clude Barani from referring to any events or persons after Sultan Mah¬ 
mud; his reference to Sultan Sanjar is probably due to ignorance or over¬ 
sight. The Jahandari does not refer to any Sultan of Delhi by name, though 
in many passages he seems to have them in mind. 

VT: That Barani was a surpassing recorder of contemporary events is 
proved for all time by the excellence of the Tarikh-i Firtiz Slialii. He was 
a good Arabic scholar and knew the main events of the period of the 
Prophet and the Pious Caliphate. Of the rest of Ishunic history he knew 
very little and what he knew was all wrong. In the Preface to his 
Tarikli-i Firuz Sfuiht Barani refers to some bogus books and also to tlie 
works of the following well known authors—^Tabari, ‘Utbi, Baihaqi, Fir¬ 
dausi and Minhajus Sira;. An examination of the Fataum-i Jahandari will 
prove that Barani had either never read the works of these authors in the 
original or else had completely forgotten them. The former alternative is 
more probable. Similarly the books referred to in the Jahandari were either 
cheap and worthless fabrications, which liave not survived to our days 
or else existed only in the imagination of our author. 

This question requires a careful consideration. There have survived 
to us fr^ the Sultanate period a large number of bo(^ on mysticism 
{tasawwuf) which were certainly not written by the saints and schdars 
to whom they were attributed. A visitor, for example, told Shaikh Niza- 
muddin Auliya that he had read in Awadh a book written by dm Shaikh. 
“But I have written no book," the Shaikh replied, “and no Shaikh of my 
(Chistiah) silsilah has written any book." Nevertheless books in prose and 
verse were even then being fabricated in the names dF all the great 
Chishti saints and their leading disc^es. Shaikh Nasiruddin Chira^ 
protested against this bogus literature but it continued to grow. Nobody 
tmew uhere it came from and no one could be held responsible for. it 
This literature, a part of which I have examined carefully, has two very 
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distinctive i'eature*i. First, the level of scholarship is very low. The 
authors are unacquainted with well known historical facts; they know 
very little of mystic principles; and they keep on manufacturing mirades 
winch contradict ‘hisrory-time’ and coining names ol books which could 
never* have existed. Secondly, all this literature is quite purposeless; even 
any mischievous intent cannot be attributed to the authors. Their only 
purpose was to write sometliing—anything—in the names of the great 
anu widely respected saints or their disdples. 

There is no alternative but to conclude that this mystic literature was 
fabricated because there was a widespread and uncritical danand for it. 
11 a man needed a book during tho hultanate petiod, he had to employ a 
kutib to write it for him. But the booksellers kept ready for immediate 
delivery books of which they could push the sales. Now the great saints 
of the Chisthi silsiUili had written no books; nevertheless the public in¬ 
sistently demanded books written by them, it is safe to assume that eu- 
teiprising booksellers got literary backs to prepare without much trouble 
the bogus books the public was prepared to buy on account of its faith 
in the saints to whom they weie attributed. There was no question of 
copyright; after the first bookseller had ‘uttered’ some copies of a book 
prepared by him, other booksellers were welcome to make any profit they 
coiUd by having it copied and sold. Shaikh Nasiruddin Chiragh, as has 
been pointed out, protested against this sort of literature in the reign 
of Firoz Shah on the ground that it was stupid and not authentic. 
Critical scholars of later days, like Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq in the time of 
Akbar, refused to consider it as authoritative. But it was, nevertheless, 
copied and lecopied and sold; public respect for the saints to whom it 
was attributed assured its survival. Finally, time gave it a sort of sanctity. 
Fabricated mystic books of smaller size have had a large sale in India 
during the last two generations both in the original Persian and in Urdu 
translations. Manuscripts of the larger fabricated works are easy to find 
in private collections and public libraries. It would not be safe to say 
tiiat even now additions to this sort of fabricated literature have stopped. 

Similar bogus literature appeared in the field of history also during 
the Sultanat period. The public wanted books written by great kings 
like Jamshed, who never existed, or on great kings like Sanjar, whom it 
wanted to be praised. So the booksellers produced a Testament (Wasaya-i) 
of Jamshed and a biography of Sanjar written by his supposed secretary, 
Muin Asam. This sort of literature seems to have been fairly voluminous. 
But it did not have the same good fortune, because it had not the same 
sanctity, as the fabricated literature on mysticism. When it was proved 
that a work on history was a pure fabrication, no one was concerned 
about its preservation; so most of this fabricated historical literature seems 
to have vanished. Now it was, unfortunately on the basis of his acquaint¬ 
ance with this bogus, fabricated literature that Barani claimed the status 
of a historian. Hie Historical Illustrations in the Jahandari are a suiOicient 
proof of this. Barani s ignorance of history is appalling even with reference 
tQ^;^e basic authorities available in die Delhi of his days, and his ignw- 
ande of geography is even more so. 

But the difficulties under which Barani worked should not be forgotten. 
After his dismissal in 1351 a.d. that is, fi*om the age of sixty-eight solar 
years onwards, Barani wrote at least seven books—the Sana-i Mohe unm adj 
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(or 'NdUirMoihammadi); Salat4 Kabir; Imyat Nama-i~llahi; Ma-asir Stt- 
daat; Tarikfk-i Firuz Shahi; Hasrat Noma; and the Fatawa-i Jahandai, 
He could write from memory; he could translate; he could write a book on 
his own on the basis of the work of another author; or he could put in 
logical order (as in the Jahandari) the ideas that had been developing in 
his mind for a long time. But it was not within his means to undertake 
any investigation or research. 

VU; No writer on political theor)' can ignore world history. And 
Barani had imagined a world history in consonance with the basic pos' 
tulate of his political philosophy—the devolution of all offices of the state 
according the principle of hereditary right, “In the r^ime of the Kisras 
ol Iran ( Ajam) from Kaimurs (son of Adam) to Khusrau Parvez (the last 
of the great pre-Muslim emperors)/' he tells us in his Firuz Sfmhi, “tlie 
office ot the king went to the kings son, the office of nuilik to the maliks 
son and nobility was confined to the free-bom." Similar statement will 
be found in the Jahandari also. All facts not in consonance with this sim* 
pie postulate are just ignored. 

VllI: Barani’s attitude towards the Hindu deserves a careful examina- 
tion. 

British rule in various parts of India lasted only from three to seven 
generations. And the chiet feature of British rule was that a foreign race, 
uetermined to remain foreign and sharply distinguished from the natives 
in colour and features and definitely raised above them by its cultural, 
administrative, scientific and industrial capacity, controlled both the poli¬ 
tical and the economic system of the country; British rule in India was, 
further, backed up by the irresistible military and economic resources of 
a great white empire which dominated the ^obe. Now writes during tlie 
Bntish period naturally visualised the so-called ‘Muslim rule’, of which 
they only studied the wars and kings, in tenns of the ‘British rule’ of which 
thty had first-hand knowledge. This is unfortunate. It is true that Muslim 
kings, mostly of foreign extraction, sat on Indian thrones for some six or 
seven centuries. But they could only do so because their enthronement 
was not the enthronement of ‘Muslim rule’; had it been otherwise, they 
could not have lasted for a single generation. The Musalmans were a 
minority in the land with no foreign contacts and no fm'eign support; 
they consisted of all classes and groups from the richest to the poorest; 
and there was nothing in their favour except the tendency to equality 
in their social system and their freedom from caste. The working classes 
(rf the two communities had the same tools, possessed about tne same 
average skills, sold their products in the same market at the same prices, 
wore the same cloth somewhat differently cut and sewn, and lived in 
houses made of the same material but somewhat differently designed. 
And since the mass of the Musalmans bdonged to the lower middle 
class and the working dasses, it is an error to visualise ‘the Musalmans’ 
as a governing race. 

Now a careful examinations of the Jahandari, specially Advices IX 
and will show that while the Muslim upper classes had a predomi¬ 
nant iiffiuence ovor the administrative madiine, the economic system of 
the country was entirely in die hands of the upper class Hindus. They 
were bankers, transport-merdiants, market-mira'chants; and dM machinery 
cd credit^ whidi controlled a greater quantity of commodities than the 
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coins in actual circulation, was entirely in the hands of Hindu bankers. 
Whoever may govern the land, this Hindu aristocratic banking and com¬ 
mercial monopoly was unbreakable. 

“On the matter ol tlie Hindus” Afsar B^um correctly remarks, “Barani 
was mentally unsound." But what drove him to madness was the fact 
that in tlie empire of Delhi no privileges whatsoever weie given to a 
Musalman as such. He had to find his livelihood in an economic system 
domiiuited by the Hindu groups. And the Muslim kings, as barani 
laments, were in no mood to challenge a system without which their 
governments could not have functioned. 

IX: Barani s solid contributions to political theory should not be 
ignored. His greatest contribution is his analysis of the institution of 
monarchy with reference to Islamic religion and social needs. He frankly 
declares monarchy to be anti-Islamic. The principles and traditions of 
monarchy violate the injunctions of the Quran, the precepts of the Pro¬ 
phet and the traditions of the Pious Caliphate. But it was justified by 
the needs of the age, for without it the social order would have perished. 
Barani in his heart, however, longed for an ‘institutionalised monarchy’. 
He wanted the king to select his counsellors with care and to be guided 
by their advice. And his basic precept is: “No opinion for kings.” The 
duties of the king with reference to almost every institution are sui-veyed 
by the Jaluindari in detail. 

X: The Fataxm-i Jahandari also enables us to understand the real 
character of the empire of Delhi. It was not a theocratic state in any 
sense of the word. Its basis was not the shariat of Islam but the zawabit 
or state-laws made by the king. "A zabUa or state-law in the technique 
of administration,” Barani declares, “is a rule of action which a king 
imposes as an obligatory duty upon himself for realising the welfare ot 
the state and from which he absolutely never deviates." (Advice XIV). 
It is obvious that such legislation would tend to favour tlie ruling dynasty 
and the upper class Muslim (or rather Tiu’kish) cliques, who had a 
monopoly of the highest military and administrative posts. Its foundation 
was, nevertheless, non-religious and secular. It was not based on any 
religious texts or their interpretations by the ‘uUirna, but upon the opi¬ 
nion of the king (or the king and his advisers) as to what was good for 
his kingdom and his people. Barani leaves us in no doubt that in cases 
of conflict the state-laws overrode the shariat. But in order to compre¬ 
hend the matter properly, we must first examine the character of the 
shariat (about which Barani is silent) and then survey the field of con¬ 
flict 

The basis of the shariat or the law of Islam are the Quran and the Pro¬ 
phet’s traditions (t.e. what the Prophet did and what he said). But since 
the Quran and the traditions did not provide solutions for all the problems 
that arose in a society that was becoming more and more complex, the 
great legists who built up the sharPat of Islam had recourse to two great 
canons— jirsi, qiyas or the extension of a principle laid down by the Quran 
and the traditions to similar cases; secondly, isHhsan or the public wel¬ 
fare. Reason and experience were, of course, necessary far the understan¬ 
ding and interpretation of the scriptures, but the Muslim legists (Jaqih), 
unlike the Roman juiisconults, were not prepared to acknowledge that 
reason {aqt), unsupfx>ited by Ae scriptures, could be the foundation of 
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any stmriai-law. They preferred to be silent about problems concerniut; 
which the principles of the scriptures, even when extended by tfiyas ana 
isrUimn, oouid give no guidance. We should not try to find in tlie shariat 
what was never put in there. 

During the first five centuries ol Islam the principles of the shariat 
were an acute topic at controversy. But a century betore Barani idl con¬ 
troversies had been brought to an end. Where agreement was possible, 
agreement had been attained; but where agreement had proved imptis- 
sible, disagreement was accepted as a settled fact, and the quzi in deciding 
a case (and a Mussulman in directing his own lootslqM) could follow any 
recognized doctor of law. The text-books of tlie shari at simplified the 
matter by noting down the opinions of the great legists under their narnes 
in matters on which ijuia (consensus of opinion) had been impossible. The 
great liidaijah was a comprehensive ti-eatise on the subjec*t and plenty of 
lext-books based upon it appeared in various parts of the Muslim world. 

Now the chapters of any book on the shariat or fiqh are easily divisible 
into two groups—those which deal with 'ibadai or religious devotions 
and those which deal with muamilat or human affairs. All slwid*Qt 
books insisted on laying down laws about religious devotions, but 
on this matter Muslim religious consciousness refused to acc'ept them as 
authoritative. They were formal, mechanistic, and by ignoring the spiri¬ 
tual element in life, they reduc*ed religion to the perlbnnance of meaning¬ 
less routine duties. But devotions are a matter between man and his Cod; 
the state is not entitled to interfere, llie chief laws that c’oncem us here 
are the laws of crime, civil laws and public laws. 

In the shariat of Islam, as in Roman law, the law of crime has remain¬ 
ed undeveloped. Muslim legists, on the whole, were very reluctant to base 
any law of ci'ime on the traditions of the Prophet; consequently they had 
to confine themselves to the discussion of those crime (hudud) fc‘r which 
the Quran has prescribed a punishment; other ofFencos, however grave, 
were not crimes for the shariat and the silence of the shariap left all of 
them to the law of the state. 

There was no difference of opinion on the question that the Quranic 
punishments were too severe and there was a universal desire to avoid' 
them. And thw were avoided on two pretexts. First, in acoordanee with 
the precept referred to by Barani—^“Avo'd puiushments on the ground of 
doubts’—^tlie laws of evidence in the shariat were made so severe that 
proof of such crimes was in practice impossible unless they had been com¬ 
mitted at a public place. Four witnesses were required to prove every 
crime and the slightest difference in their statements caicsed the ca.se fw 
the prosecnition to fail. Secondly, the definition of Quranic crimes was re¬ 
stricted within the narrowest possible limits. 

A brief survey of the Qinanic hudud (punishments) will give us some 
idea of the exact position, (i) Theft. The Qmranic punishment for ‘theft’ is 
severance of the hand. But it was ruled that if a person took wrong^l 
possession of movable property to which he had any sort of claim, nis 
crime would not amount to tneft (sirqah). Thus misapfH'opriation by a 
partner in business was not theft; also stealing from the public treasury 
was not theft because all Musalmans were parsers in the i^blic treasury. 
Similm-ly, it was ruled diat stealing of eatables was not thmt, nor stealing 
adjuncts to eatables, like wood and charcoal. Thus the whole field—both 
as to evidence and punidunent—was left to state-law. And the shite 
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punished according to the degree of guilt, and tried to reduce punishments 
so far as possible. The chief object was to prevent the recurrence of the 
crime. But there was no hesitation, when the situation demanded, in in¬ 
flicting a severe punishment not permitted by the Quran; highway robbery, 
for example, was punished with death. You came across thieves in Delhi— 
thieves ^o had been punished. But none of them had severed hands, (ii) 
Murder: The Quran, it is believed, leaves to the heirs of the murdered 
man the choice between demanding the death of the murderer and ac- 
citing a money compensation from him. Such a principle (as a Gujarat 
king of the fifteenth century remarked) would mean a licence for the rich 
to kill the pool. So it was ruled that the king was the heir of all murdered 
men and that he was in no need of a money composition. But it was, 
nevertlieless, within his power to be content with a punishment short of 
the death penalty. So a distinction was made between various types of 
killing and appropriate punishments were prescribed for each. But the 
king could permit the heirs of the murdered man to accept a money com¬ 
pensation, if that arrangement better served the ends of justice, (iii) 
Adultery and Fornication: The Kanz, a very useful summary of the 
llidayafi, declares as follows: “If the adulterers are married persons, they 
are to be stoned to death in an open plain and the stoning shoiUd be 
begun by the witnesses, but if th^ have been punished on their own con¬ 
fessions, then the Imam should throw the first stones... The man should 
be stoned while standing, but a pit should be dug and the woman put 
into it up to her breasts before she is stoned... If the fornicators are 
unmarried, then one hundred strokes of the whip are prescribed for free 
persons and fifty strokes for slaves. The whips would have no knots or 
thorns and the strokes should be of average strength, not very severe and 
not very light. The man should be deprived of his (upper) garments and 
thrashed while standing; the strokes should fall upon the different parts 
of his body, except the nead, the face and the sexparts. According to Imam 
Abu Yusuf he should also be thrashed on the head, but according to Imam 
Shafi’i he should only be thrashed on the back. The woman should be 
thrashed while sitting; she should not be deprived of her (u^^jor) gar¬ 
ments, but her cloak and other coverings are to be taken off... For per¬ 
sons who make false accusations concerning adultery, the punishment is 
eijAty strokes of the whip for free persons and forty for slaves.” 

^ere was no desire to have these severe laws enforced—^not even 
among the advocates of the shariat. Barani in his Firuz ShaJu quotes the 
opinion of a great theologian, Syed Nuniddin Mubarak Ghaznavi, who 
flourished during the reign of Shamsuddin Ututmish, to the effect that the 
profession of the prostitutes should be permitted, other-wise tibe rascals 
who go to them will attack the sanctity of Muslim hom^. This represents 
tfie average rainicm of the medieval ‘ulama. Adultery was not a cognisaHe 
offence; the met was hard to prove and the rules of ^lar^at procedure 
were entirely in favour of the accused. We hear of no stoning of adulterers 
in Ddhi, though ‘Alauddin Khalji says that in such cases he caused the 
man to be castrated and the woman to be put to death. Though people 
differed in opinion as to what die state should do, dancing girls, prosti¬ 
tutes, brothels, tav^ns and gambling-dens were all permitted under condi¬ 
tions prescribM^ by state-laws. 

(iv) AjMstasy: 'The punishment for a|x>stasy, according to sharfat 
books, in case of men is death, and in ca!» of womra it is imprisonment 
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for life. But the definition of ‘apostasy’ was never clarified. On the one 
hand, there was a desire to treat as apostates all Musalmans who deviated 
from the orthodox path, the extreme case being the Ismailies. On the 
other hand, there was a general conviction that no inquiries should! be 
made into the innei thoughts of men. Punishments for apostasy were rare 
(except with reference to heretic Muslim sects) and the matter in all cases 
came within the sphere of statef-laws. 

'I'o sum up: The whole sphere oi ciiminal law had, by means of the 
arguments and legal procedures, which have been briefly indicated, 
brought within the jurisdiction of the state. It was claimed that the Pro¬ 
phet himself had tried to ‘avoid’ the htidud. 

The great merit of the shartat is its civil law, which was the best in 
the meuieval world. Tlie Quran does not give us many laws, but the tradi¬ 
tions of the Prophet, both directly and by extension through the principle 
of qiyas, were considered valid in the sphere of civil laws. Add to this, 
there was the principle of rawayat —knowledge ol how things were done 
in the days of the Prophet and the Pious Caliphs. The intelligence of the 
great Muslim jurists had also added many principles to civil laws, which 
had been their primary concern. It was expected that the king and his 
zawabit would not interfere with the private rights of citizens as defined 
by the sluirVat. But even her e there were at least three exceptioiis. h'irst, it 
was acknowledged that shati ‘at-law could be overridden by custom or urf. 
I’lius the rights of inheritance, which the Quran gives to all Muslim women, 
have often oeen demed to them by custom. In a conflic't between slmri'at 
and local custom the state could intervene. Secondly, where the shuii 'at was 
silent, the state-law had to fill up the gap. Thus the Samanid kings (so the 
'/AJinul Akhbar of Cardizi tells us) finding that the shariat was silent about 
canals and water-rights, had a law-book compiled on the subject. Lastly, 
where private rights came into conflict with public law, the matter ciime 
within the jurisdiction of the state. The best examples of this in India 
were rights relating to land. That the cultivator was entitled to the pro¬ 
duce of his toil was a moral right which no one fiucstioned. But the ex¬ 
tent to which he was to be taxed, the method of levying the tax and the 
position of the intermediari^, whether hereditaiy revenue-ctfllectors or 
government officers, were questions for state-law to decide. The fact that 
medieval states did not interfere with the laws of inheritance and marriage 
ot any community has created the wholly wrong impression that the state 
was aominated by the shartat. 

The Quran has only the principle of public law—the dec'isimi of matters 
by common consultation. Are the political traditions of the Prophet and 
the Pious Caliphs binding on the monarchical state? Barani’s two reasons 
tor answering this question in the negative will not, perhaps, commend 
themselves to most thoughtful Muslims. The Prophet, he says, was guided 
by Divine revelation and the pious Caliphs were inspired by the personal 
influence of the Prophet How can we, to whom this good fortune is de¬ 
nied. follow in the footsteps of the pious Caliphs? Also the times are bad. 
"Such Islam and such Musalmans are not left that one can govern them 
like Abu Bakr or ‘Umar." (Advice VIII). This argument, if correct, would 
overthrow the validity of the whole Muslim cre^. The traditions of the 
Prophet are binding because the Prophet, fljough inspired by God, was a 
human being. In any case the Quran is very clear and definite: “There 
is for you in the Prophet of Allah a good example*—an example which 
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tias to be followed and not ignored. An extension of Barani’s argummit 
Irom politics to other spheres would threaten the whole structure of 
Islam. 

Still though Barani’s reasons for it are not correct, his basic precept is 
valid. There was a contradiction in the position of die second Cah'ph; he 
governed several countries but wa» responsible to the people of Medina 
alone. In the time of the Third and the Fourth Caliphs this contradiction 
caused great difficulties. When Hazrat AU left Medina for ‘Iraq, the city- 
state of the Prophet came to an end. Many traditions of the republic of 
Medina were by their nature inapplicable to the mammoth empires of 
the Omayyads and the Abbasides. The democracy of the Medinite re¬ 
public, which centred round the Prophets mosque in a small city where 
everybody knew everybody else, was gone and would never return. Demo¬ 
cracy may come in a new form, but it could not be revived in the form of 
a city-state; that form Islam had transcended for all time. The change 
had been a progress and not a fall. If the principles of Islam were of 
value to mankind, then we should not regret the price that had to be paid 
for their expansion. Baranis opinion that the only political traditions by 
which Muslims could live were those of the Sasariiaii monarchy were shared 
by all his cmitemporaries. It was, nevertheless, erroneous. In the four 
centuries preceding Barani, the thinkers of Iran had ‘reconstructed’ the 
histoiy of her Sasanid and pre-Sasanid rulers for the guidance of their 
kings but without any reference to historical authorities. The legendary 
Iran of Barani was the creation of the Iranian Renaissance. It had never 
existed. 

If the transition from the city-state to the territorial state made the 
continuation of the traditions of the Pious Caliphate impossible, it was 
also dillicult to follow the traditions of early Islam in other matters—^land 
revenue, import duties, salaries of officers and soldiers, etc.—owing to 
diiferences in geographical environment, production-systems, character of 
fruits and crops, social traditions and the like between the Arab and the 
non-Arab world. 

Barani is c'ertainly correct in thinking that neither the shariat nor the 
known traditions of the Pious Caliphate gave to Muslim society the laws 
on which the administrative structure of the extensive monarchical em- 

f nres of the middle ages could be based. Such empires required state- 
aws based upon the personal authority of the king, but made after con¬ 
sultation with his council. Barani advises the king to follow old laws, in 
case they have worked well and are suited to the circumstances of the 
day. But this is a changing world and new circumstances require new 
laws. These new laws should be made with care. Barani tells us in de¬ 
tails how he wanted the king’s council to work. The members were to be 
carefully selected; they were to be of equal status and acquainted with aU 
the secrets of the state. They were to have the fullest freedom of expres¬ 
sion and no one was to be in danger of his life or his post. The king was 
to withhold his opinion to the end; in fact his primary duty was to allow 
the council to arrive at a unanimous opiniem (tatmfuqH arcC). This unani¬ 
mity, subject to certain conditions (e.g. when the council had been swayed 
by its passions), Barani consider^ to be a guarantee of correctness 
I.iegislanon was a continuous process and Barani wanted the council, and 
not the king, to be responsible fw the continuity of the states policy. He 
warns aU ^ngs against sdif-WilL 
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Obviously a state resting on laws so made is a royal state a governing- 
class state. But it is in no sense a dieocratic state. Its foundation are 
experirace and secular reason. The king in such a state is ‘sovereign’ in the 
sense that term has been defined by Hobbes and Austin. He strives 
to secure obedience to the laws he had made as well as the laws he has 
adopted from his predecessors by his awards and punishments, fie is a 
human superior and acknowledges no other human sujjerior. He is obey¬ 
ed by the bulk of the subjects, but it driven to despair his subjects have 
always in their hands the power of overthrowing him. 

XI: Barani expounds with emphasis the theory of contradiction, as it 
was taught by the formal logic of his day on the basis ctf the prec*ept: ‘the 
unity of opposites is impossible.’ Some aspects of its application deserve to 
be noted. According to Barani all contradictory forces are eternal; one of 
them may, for a time, overpower another but no force can completely eli¬ 
minate its opposite. In terms of human life he conc'ludes that “it is impos¬ 
sible for all kingdoms of the world to be united into one slate or for all 
ialse cTeeds to be overthrown.” (Advice XI). ITiis would mean the end of 
our human hopes owing to an eternal war of kings and CTeecls. Our be¬ 
lief today lies in the hope that all contradictions disappear in a higher 
uni^—^that ‘thesis* and ‘anti-thesis’ lead to a higher ‘synthesis’. And we 
hold that there are principles according to which states can be federatetl 
into a peaceful world-union and religions made to live and work side by 
side in peaceful cooperation. 

Barani’s application of the principle of contradiction to monarchy is un¬ 
fortunate. After condemning monarchy as un-Islamic and sending kings to 
Hell-fire, he goes to the opposite extreme and mak^ the king a partner in 
‘the contradictory qualities of God’ and declares him to l)e Gkxl’s ‘deputy’ 
and ‘agent’. No educated contemporaries of Barani would have .seriously 
agreed with this assertion. The attributes of God seem to be contradictory 
but they are only contradictory for us; their contradiction is phaiomenal, 
not real. The unity of the Supreme Being trarLsoends all contradictions. 
Similarly, contradictions in human beings, whether kings or plain citizens, 
should not be a matter of pride. All contradictions are frustrations and all 
frustrations are unfortunate. The perfection of the state—iind of the king 
in so far as the attributes of the state are expressed in him—lies not in the 
contradictory manifestations of its power but in the ultimate unity of its 
purpose. Barani’s fundamental error lies in his exmeeption of God as a 
bundle of contradictory attributes; his other errors follow as an inevitable 
consequence. 

Lastly, Barani’s theory that the rights of the governing class are ba.sed 
upon the divinely ordained prindirle of birth leads to insuperable difficul¬ 
ties within the Muslim period. The old pagan aristocracy of noble birth 
had been overthrown by the expansion of Islam and no new aristocracy 
could take its place. No one cared to inquire into the paternity of the 
rulers and no distinction between a legitimate king and a usurpo- was in 
practice possible. Riyal cliques, consisting mostly of low-born adyenturers. 
comj>e*ed for power, and every clique that captured the government treated 
the group if had overthrown with nithless ferocity. “By every means that 
comes to their hands they overthrow and reduce to poverty and distress 
many families, classes and tribes of the preceding king merely for the pre¬ 
servation and protection of their Ih'es... Some they spare; others they kill; 
sopie they imprison, others they exile; and some they deprive of their pro- 
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perties”. (Advice XXll). Barani had seen enough this himself. He tries 
to find a solution by describing the humane treatment meted out to the 
Sim^uris by Sultan Mahmud. But he also realises that unless the members 
ot a fallen governing class are deprived of their lives, they will by persis¬ 
tent rebellions make the new government impossible. Barani has really no 
solution for this constant struggle between the governing classes. It was not 
possible in the political circumstances of the period to confine the throne 
perman^tly to a particular dynasty; and though Barani praised this prin¬ 
ciple with reference to pre-Muslim states, he did not recommend it as a 
remedy for the misfortune for India’s governing classes. The Mughal em¬ 
pire was still far off. 

It is quite in harmony with his mode of thinking that Barani is drawn to 
contemplate a non-religious, non-Islamic society—^the Qara Khitais of Qadr 
Khan—^which has no prophets and no revealed books and which, vibile 
guided by experiwice, tradition and reason, is not cursed with the equality 
of the Muslim creed. His approval of such a society is unreserved, for it 
has a permanwit governing class and a permanent royal dynasty. No one 
should acctise Barani of any religious prejudices beyond the pale of Islam. 

Barani’s repeated discussions of price control should be studied along 
with his account of ‘Alauddin Khalji’s systm. One of his basic demands— 
that the power of the state should crush the monopolists who fixed market- 
prices by their exclusive control of transport and credit and indulged in re¬ 
grating and cornering—^has been already discussed. His second basic de¬ 
mand is for 'social security’ through the permanent fixation of wages and 
prices in an economic order in which every one is assured of the reward of 
his labour on the principle of production-cost {nirkh-i haraward). 

XII: The highest element of Muslim religious life is found in its tasaw- 
wuf or mysticism. And at no time in Indian history has Muslim mysticism 
found a Higher expression both in literature and in life than during the two 
generations represented by Ziauddiii Barani and his father. The domina¬ 
ting mystic teachers of the period were Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar, 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia and Shaikh Nasiniddin Chiragh, while Qazi 
Hamid Nagauri, a friend of Shaikh Fariduddin, must be considered as one 
of the profoundest Muslim mystic writers of all rime. The works of Hamid 
Nagauri are hard to find, but the teachings of the three great Shaikhs men¬ 
tioned above have been preserved to us in the Fawaidul-Fuad of Amir 
Hasan Sijzi, the Siifar-ul Aulia of Amir Khurd and the Khairul Majalis of 
Hamid Qahmdar. Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan Sijzi were disciples of 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia and mystic poets of standing. But though 
Barani was a disciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia and claimed to be an 
intimate friend of Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan, the teachings of the 
great Shaikh and the mystic literature of the day had not touched even the 
periphery of his soul. His conception of Islam is formal, mechanistic and 
of the earth, earthy. He is a complete stranger to the spiritual elements of 
Muslim life and must not be considered a representative of contemporary 
Muslim religion and culture. 

XIII; It must be put down to Barani’s credit that, within the very nar¬ 
row limits mentioned above, he was singularly hiunane. He protested 
vehemently against torture. He was horrified by the custom, which had 
become common in his day, of ruthlessly punishing the innocent women and 
children of political c^enders. He relates with disgust the large scale mur¬ 
ders perpetrated in his day in order to ^tablish the prestige of the go- 
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vemment through a reign of terror. Since the sfuiriat was silent on the 
question of political punishm^ts, Barani undertook to discover some prin¬ 
ciples for regulating them on the basis of secular reason and hiunanity. Most 
reader will he inclined to agree witli his conclusions. ITio punishments for 
theological oilences, which he needlessly demands, had no reference to the 
India of his day, when all cmnmunities respected all religious leaders. 

XIV: Barani wiote the Fatatm-i ]almttdQri in his extreme old age; it is 
probably his last work and his powers were visibly failing. But ail his facul- 
lies had not decayed to the same extent His capacity for thinking h^ cer¬ 
tainly not suffered; in his own mind his thoughts had the same clarity as 
eight years before. But his c£q>acity of expression had declined and there is a 
great fall from the literary level m the Finiz Shahi. Other weaknesses also 
appear. Our author forgets what he has written and is tiresewne in his re¬ 
petitions. He also again and again c'ontradicts himself about historical facts; 
this also is probably due to his failing memory. The manuscript is full of 
lacunae, but owing to Barani’s habit of repeating himself again and again, 
nothing of value has been lost. 

!>. Afsar Begum, when going to the Peshawar University, left her ty¬ 
pescript with me. I have confin^ myself to correcting typing errors; some 
footnotes which I have added are indicated by my initial in square bradeets. 
Afsar’s original work (translation and notes) was prepiu-ecl by her for her 
Ph.D thesis at the London School of Oriental Studies under the supervision 
of Professor C. H. Phillips, Dr. Peter Hardy and Prolessor Dr. Miss Lamb- 
ton. Inevitably it was literal and not particularly readable, for dl the de¬ 
lects, repetitions and lacunae of die original Persian text were brought 
scieutifimly into the English translation. So in view of the peculiar charac- 
tei of the Persian original, I advised Afsar to re-prepare the whole transla¬ 
tion keeping the following objects in mind:—(a) Baranis long Historical 
Illustrations, unless relevant of his main theme, were to be drastically sum¬ 
marised; (b) all repetitions were to be ignored; (c) abuses which Barani 
repeats were to be translated only once or twice, but it was to be indicatcxl 
clearly that such abiLses were habitual; (d) Barani’s cmifiised arguments 
were to be put in as logical form as was possible by a mere rearrangerment 
of sentences; (e) elimination of imnecessary adjectives so far as possible; (f) 
where Barani’s discussion was long and tiresome, it was to be summarised 
within square brackets; (g) and, finally, traaslation was to be made as read¬ 
able as possible and, while remaining sternly faithful to the original, an at¬ 
tempt was to be made to give to the translation ‘the strength' which Barani 
would have certainly given to the original had he written it aght or tai 
years earlier. The book is divided into 24 Chapters called Nasihats 
(Advices); where an Advice covers more than one topic, it has been sub¬ 
divided into sections in the English translation with a separate heading in 
square brackets. 

The Fatawa^i Jahandari is thei most thought-challaiging work of the 
Sultanate paiod and Afsar's translation se^s to do justice to Barani's 
thoughts. 

It remains to thank a few friends on behalf of my ex-pupil and myself. 
Professor S. A. Rashid and Maiilana Abrar Faniqi helped Afsar in l^e in¬ 
terpretation of the Persian text by sending her a revised copy of it from 
here and also such other material as she required, Hardy who has 
spent so much time in studying the Fatatva-i Jahandari with Afsar will, 
(I hope) approve the present form of the translation, To Mr, Kbaliq 
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Nizami 1 am (among many other things) grateful for his ‘five minutes in¬ 
structions’ about the lines on which me present Introduction has been 
written, though he is in no way responsible for the opinions 1 have expres¬ 
sed. All inteil^'tuul workers at Aligarh owe to Shri Syed Bashiruddin, our 
Librarian, and his staff a debt of gratitude which it is difficult to express 
ill words; to me personally this association of som^ thirty-five years with 
‘Bashiruddin and the Library’ has been one of the happiest inspirations at 
Aligarh. 

7. DEDICATIONS 

I. Sultan Mahmud of Gliaznin 

The first edition was published in 1927 and dedicated to “A.B.A. Ilaleem, 
Friend and Colleague.'' The second edition which appear^ in 1951 has 
the lollowing inscription: 

“To 

Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
the greatest Chinese Statesman of all Time 
And 

Commander-in-Chief Chu Teh 
Premier Chou En-lai 
Vice-Chaiiman Liu Shao-chi. 

And 

The Rank and File of tlie Chinese Communist Party, who after chid- 
lengijig imperialism, feudalism and ‘bureaucratic capitalism’— and facing 
oppression, starvation, disease and death—^have once more succeeded in 
making the largest country of the East a progressive area through the 
a)-operation of all classes under the leadership of the proletariat (in¬ 
cluding the intelligentsia), and the elimination of all discriminations based 
on religion, race, nationality, birth, colour and sex.” 

II. Ilazrat Amir Khusran of Delhi 

It was published in 1927. The dedication read as follows: 

‘To 

The Hon’ble Nawab 
Sir Mohammad MuzammiluIIah Khan 
K.C.I.E., O.B.E. 

(Rais-i Azam, Bhikampur, U.P.) 

Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University, 

III. The Campaiffns of Sultan ‘Alauddin Khalji 

It was published in 1931. The dedication was as follows: 

‘To 

My Father 

Mohammad Naseem Esq. 

Advocate, Lucknow.” 

IV. The Political Theory of the Delhi Sultanate 
llie dedication read as follows: 

“In Memuriam 
Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad 

M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., 

Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim Universit.y” 
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Hikm bki Awana Kalbi, 17 
Hind, 7, 14, 15, 16, 18, 56, 59, 114, 
126, 160, 214, 272, 329 
Hindi. 59, 86, 208, 213, 234, 239 
Hindu(s), 12, 13, 14, 17, 25, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 47, 49, 50, 52, 53, 55, 58. 
62, 64, 69, 77, 78, 79. 80, 81, 86, 
90, 91. 92, 124, 145, 148, 151, 153, 
155, 182, 185, 189, 190, 192, 202. 

205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 211, 212. 

213, 215, 217, 218, 219, 225, 227, 

228, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 237, 

238, 239, 240, 242, 243, 272, 275, 

277, 283, 299, 300, 313, 316, 320, 

323, 330, 331, 355. 356, 365, 378, 


379, 382, 383, 386, 396, 399, 400, 
404, 424 

Hindu Khan, 121 

Hindustan, 7, 10, 11, 19, 49, 50, 

57, 61, 63, 65, 74, 75, 79, 84, 85, 
91, 112, 113, 114, 115. 145, 147, 

148, 170, 171, 224, 276, 278, 279, 
280, 299, 364, 396, 403, 407 
Hiriyur, 412 

History of India as Told by Her 
Own Historians, 393 
Hobbes, 429 
Hosur, 412, 413 
Howdah 12 

Hoysala (a district), 410, 416 
Husain Adhak, 349 
Husain, Qazi, 294 

Husamuddin Maulana, 306, 307, 

313. 323 

iBN-i Battuta, 274, 327 
Ibn-i Khallikan, 294, 295, 332, 333 
Ibn-ul Haddad al-Misiri, 294 
Ibrahim Lodi, 92 
Ijaz-i Khusravi, 297, 367, 395 
Ikhtiaruddin Maddhu, the barbar 
(Hajjam), 349 
II Khan, 274 

lltutmish, Sultan Shamsuddin, (a.d. 
1211-36), 312, 313, 315, 316, 32.>, 

326, 386, 419, 426 

Imadul Mulk (Balban's Minister of 
war), 347, 353 

Imam Abu Hanifa Kufi (See also 
Hanifa), 129 

Imam Muhammad Shihabuddin 
Khayuqi, 131 

Imam Sadruddin Ali Haizam Nai- 
shapuri, 129 

Inayat Nama~i Ilahi, (Book of 

God’s Gifts), 288 

India, 46, 53, 58, 59, 63, 69, 77, 92, 
109, 111, 116, 124, 130, 133, H6. 

148, 284, 286, 296, 323, 330, 331, 

332, 350, 365, 367, 368, 375, 380, 

382, 383, 384, 385, 387, 391, 409, 

422. 430. 431 

Indian. 25, 45, 50, 51, 52, 53, 57, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 78. 
86, 92, 107, 117, 119, 133, 144, 148, 
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284, 324, 330, 335, 356, 361, 386, 
402, 403 

Indian Frontier, 41, 54 
Indian Ocean, 8, 133 
Indore, 407, 409 
Indus, 177 
Iqbal Mudbir, 172 
Iran, 70, 228, 423, 428 
Iraq, 5, 8, 22, 37, 38, 57, 66, 79, 
81, 93, 95, 109, 118, 130, 320 
Irijpuir (Sultanpur), 404, 406, 407 
Isami, 327, 345 

Isfahan or Ispahan, 64, 65, 69, 93 
Isfarar, 123 

Islam, 3, 5, 8, 19. 22, 25, 36, 37, 

41, 46, 57, 58, 66, 73, 77, 78, 79, 

80. 92. Ill, 114, 128, 132, 134, 148, 
151, 159, 169, 177, 182, 183, 185, 186, 
189, 190, 224, 231, 236, 242, 245, 

278, 280, 283, 284, 285, 297, 298. 

313, 314, 320, 321, 324, 338, 356, 

376, 386, 420, 424, 425, 427, 428, 

429, 430 

IsmailKs), 38, 298 
Israel, 60, 61 
Israel bin Seljuq, 88 
Izad-Yar, Prince, 90 
Izzuddaulah Waddin Kafur-i Sultani, 
172 

Izzuddin Husain, the ruler of Ghur, 
105 

Izzuddin Muraghazi, 121 

Jafar Barmakf, 292 
Jagannath (Sokkanatha), 243 
Jaipal (Rai Jaipal of Lahore), 41, 

42, 46, 47, 56 
Jaisiya, 12, 13 
Jaktiyal, 409 
Jalali, 94 

Jalaluddin Khalji see Khalji Jalal- 
uddin 

Jalaludd’n Mankbami (son of Jala¬ 
luddin Khwarazm Shah), 316 
Jalaluddin, Sayyid, 307 
Jalaluddin Tabrizi, Shaikh, 279, 280 
Jamal Hansawi, Shaikh, 279 
Jami Abdur Rahman, 70 
Jamshed, 67. 68, 341, 342, 422 
Jamuna, 380 


Jar Tai Su, 173 

Jats, 10, 19, 64, 87 

Jat Kuta (Jat Kota), 241, 411, 415 

Jawiyah, 9 

Jaxartes, 38, 46, 60, 70, 94, 95, 109 
Jayamkondacholapuram, or Gangal- 
kondacholapuram, 414 
Jayangcndapathinam, 415 
Jewar (Jaipur), 11, 12 
Jews, 323 
Jewish, 162 
Jhaiim, 409 
Jhalrapatam, 406 
Jhansl, 407 
Jhatrapetan, 410 

Jhelum, 47, 48, 54, 71, 87, 133, 168, 
169 

Jitmal, 234 
Jizya, 5, 24 
Judi, 133, 168 
Juji. (or Tushi), 177 
Julian, 95 

Jumna, 55, 85, 154, 162, 225, 409 
Jun (name of a river), 202, 404, 
406 

Jund, 88 
Jurjan, 43, 120 
Juwayni, Ata Mali, 130 

Ka'ba. 159, 160, 236, 241, 246 
Kabiruddin (son of Tajuddin 
Iraqi), 297, 398 
Kabul, 5, 42, 87 

Kachchan Malik Aitmar, 308, 326 
Kadamba-vanarn, 415 
Kadar, 168, 169 
Kafiristan, 58 

Kafur Malik see Malik Kafur 
Kai-Kaus, 67 

Kai-IChufirau, 67, 68, 169, 226 
Kailugarhi, 307, 335, 350 
Kaimurs (son of Adam), 423 
Kaiqubad, Muizzuddin (a.d. 1286- 

90), 307, 308, 326, 335, 336, 387 
Kaithal, 307 
Kaka, 10 
Kaksa, 19, 20 

Kalanjar, 42, 49, 58, 59, 60, 75 
Kalila and Dimna, 93 
Kamaluddin, Qazi, 282 
Kambhayat (Cambay), 182 
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Kanauj (Doab), 42, SO, 56. 57, 5S, 
109, 116 

Kanauri (Kaveri), 237, 411 
Kandur (name of a city), 238, 240, 
241, 411, 412, 415 
Kankhar, 331 
Kanobari, 411, 413 
Kapak, 172, 173 
Kara (AUahabad), 152, 308 
Kara Manikpur, 153 
Karami, 127, 128, 129 
Karamian, 128 
Karimnagar, 408, 409 
Karimuddin, Khwaja, 282 
Karoal, 331 

*Kashghar, 5, 46, 49, 88, 94 
Kashmir, 21, 54, 59, 80, 86, 280, 281 
Katihun (name of a place), 226, 
410 

Kaveri, 411, 413 
Khaibar, 211, 212 
Khairul Majalis, 317, 430 
Khaliq Bari of Amir Khusrau, 393 
Khalji, 112, 113, 277, 308, 326, 355, 
369, 370, 374, 387 

Khalji, Sultan Alauddin, 80, 149, 
277, 279, 286, 294, 297, 298, 303, 

307, 308, 310, 315, 316, 317, 319, 

321,326,327,329,330, 331, 335, 336, 
337, 338, 355, 362, 364, 365, 367, 

368, 374, 376, 377, 378, 387, 388, 

396, 397, 398, 402, 403, 404, 405, 

412, 419, 426, 430 
Khalji, Sultan Jalaluddin, 307, 308, 
309, 326, 327, 335, 351, 363, 364, 

387. 393 

Khalji, Tajuddin, 122 
Khanda, 203, 404, 407 
Khandwa, 407, 409 
Khan-i Jahan (title of Malik Maq- 
bul Qawam-ul Mulk), 353, 354, 
355. 378 

Kharabad, 228, 241, 410, 411, 415 
Kharang Muhammad. 120, 121, 122 
Kharijis (Kharijites), 127 
Kharmil, Husain, 115, 132' 
Khazainul Futuh, 149, 151, 152, 
297, 367, 393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 
398. 400, 402, 403 
Khita, 117, 126 


Khitans, 117, 118, 132 
Khizr Khan (Eldest son of Alauddin 
Khalji), 189, 216, 297 
Khizrabad, 189 

iChojand (name of a place), 5 
Khokar(s), 111, 133, 134, 168 
Khuda Banda Aljaitu, Sultan, 177 
Khurasan, 3, 5, 38, 41, 42, 43 45 
46, 47, 49, 53, 54, 57, 60. 64, 79 
81, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 95, 118, 121 
122, 127, 129, 130, 144, 172, 281, 
298 

Khurasani, 60, 113 
Khusrau Amir, 149, 234, 248, 288, 

297, 303, 323, 327, 331, 337, 338, 

351, 355. 363, 365, 367, 368, 386, 

393.394,395,396,397, 398, 399, 400, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 

408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 415, 

416, 430 

Khusrau Malik, 111, 112, 162 
Khusrau Parvez (the last of the 
great pre-Muslim emperors), 423 
Khusrau Shah, 107, 108, 149 
Khwaja>i Jahan (see Ayaz Ahmad), 

282, 291, 327, 342, 346, 347, 348, 

349 

Khwarazm Shah, 5, 54, 60, 69, 88, 
109, 117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 126, 

129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 144, 147, 

177 

Khwarazmian, 66, 109, 118, 120, 121, 
122, 131, 147 
Khyyam, Omar, 94 
KiU (battle of), 297, 308 
Kishlu Khan, 328 

Kishwar Khan (son of Kishlu Khan), 
345 

Kishwar Rashid, 418 
Kitahul Hind, 69 
Koil (Aligarh), 116 
KoU, 405, 406, 409, 410 
Krishna-Basdeo, 55 
Krishnagiri, 413 
Kshattriyas, 40, 76, 130 
Kuhram, 116, 171 
Kumbhakonam, 414 
Kunarbad (Village), 206, 405, 409 
Kunwari (Kuwari) (Name of a 
river), 202, 404 
Kurds, 89 
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Laddha (Baghban), 272 
Lahore, 25, 42, 49, 53, 56, 59, 74. 
75, 80, 85, 86, 90, 91, 92, 107, 108, 
111, 112, 113, 114, 133, 134 
Lakhnauti (Founded by the Khaljis), 
152, 307, 373 
Lalitpur, 407 

Lamaghan or Laghman, 42 

Lambtan, Miss (Dr.), 431 

Lanka, 242, 243, 416 

Lingas Deo Narain (Narayana), 242 

Lohanas, 18 

Lohkot, 54. 59 

London, 417, 431 

Lucifer, 3 

Lucknow, 389 

Ma'abar, 202, 215, 224, 225, 226, 229, 
231, 235, 236, 237, 239, 396, 403, 
411 

Macedonia, 67, 182 
Machiavelli, 304 
Madina, 182 
Madras. 403 
Madura (Mutra), 412 
Madura Khusrau, 414 
Mahaban, 54, 55 
Maharatta, 408, 410 
Maheshwar, 409, 410 
Mahmud (Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni), 23, 36, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 49, 50, 51, 52. 53, 54, 55, 56, 

57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 67, 63, 

69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 

78, 79, 80. 81. 82, 83, 84, 85. 88, 

90, 92, 93, 105, 108, 109, 111, 123, 
125, 133,. 144, 145, 153, 155, 293, 
295, 299, 359, 376, 383, 389, 390, 
591, 392, 420, 421, 430 
Mahmud bin Ghiyasuddin, 145 
Majdud, Prince, 87, 90, 91 
Majiduddki, Sy^, 106, 107 
Malik Ainul Mulk, 187 
Malik Bektars, 307 
Malik Chajju Yaghxidi Khan 
(Nephew ot Sultan Ghiyasuddin 
Balban), 393 
Malik Deo, 186 
Malik Juwayni, 303 
Malik Kabir, 342. 344 


Malik Kafur, 277, 327, 355, 368. 
404, 408, 409. 410, 411, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 416 

Malik Kamaluddin Gurg. 192, 193 
Malik Maqbul Khan>i Jahan, 272 
Malik Muzaffar, 332 
Malik Naib (MaUk Kafur), 191. 206, 
210, 224, 237, 239, 241, 243,^401 
Malik Nizamuddin, 326 
Malik Qara Beg U high officer of 
Alauddin), 336 
Malik Shah, 94, 95, 111, 112 
Malikus Sharq Qawamul Mulk, 225, 
229 

Malik Ziauddin, 120, 123, 125 
MaUk Ziauddin Tulaki, 112 
Malka-i-Jahan (Sultan Jalaluddin> 
widow), 307 

Malwa, 152, 177, 185, 186, 187, 277, 
285, 328, 403 
Mandhata. 407 
Mandu, 185, 186, 187, 188 
Mangu (son of Tului and a grand¬ 
son of Chengiz, died in China in 
A.D. 1260), 117 

Manka (Tabbakh), 272 
Mankul. 416 

Mansur (Abbasid ruler), 41, 45, 46 
Mantani, 408 
Mao, Tse-Tung, 390 
Maravarman, 414 
Mardi (name of a fort), 237 
MargoHouth, D.S. (Dr.), 394 
Marwand, 118 
Marwar, 121 
Marx, Karl, 304 
Mas'ud II, 65, 92, 202, 272 
Mas'ud (son of Sultan Mahmud), 
64, 81, 82. 83, 84, 86, 87, 88. 89. 

90, 123, 390, 391. 392 

Masud (Khammar), 329 
Masudpur, 202, 404, 406 
Mathura, 55, 56, 57, 243 
Matra, 412 

Maudud Sultani (Firuz Khan), JO, 

91. 92 

Mawaraun Nahr, 25, 57, 88, 94, 95. 
177, 385 
Mazindran, 228 

Mecca, I, 2, 39. 52, 82, 159, 182, 
188, 202, 220, 400 
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Medina, 3, 4, 428 
Meds of 8 

Meerut, 116 
Mekran, 5, 8 
lAda (ITpper), 416 
Merv (the capital of the Seljugs), 
89, 118, 120, 121, 122, 295 
Mihr Afraz, 351 

Minhajus Siraj, 132, 177, 296, 297, 
421 

Minuchihri, 68 
Mir-khond, 303 

Mohammad (The Prophet), 90, 91, 
92, 149, 151, 248, 249, 348, 349 
Mohammad bin Harun, the gover¬ 
nor of Mekran, 8 
Mohammad Ibn-i Khawend Shah 
(Mirkhond), 401 

Mohammad bin Qasim, 7, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 47 
Mohiuddki Kashani, Maulana, 286 
Moidul Mulk, Khwaja, 134 
Moinul Haq, 394 
Moka Bisawa, 17 
Moka bin Bisaya, 11, 13 
Mongol, 36, 39, 40, 79, 96, 147, 148, 
177, 183, 274, 275, 301, 315, 323, 
325, 331, 344, 345, 386, 396, 397, 
398 

Moreland, W.H., 320 
Moses, 153, 162 
Mount Abu, 332 
Mu'awiya, 4, 324 
Mubarak Ghaznavi, 313 
Mubarak Sayyid, generally known 
as Amir Khurd, 286 
Mubarak Shah, 277 
Mudabir Tai Bu, 172 
Mudikondasolan, 414 
Mughals, 144, 161, 167, 168, 169, 

170, 171, 172, 173, 177, 234, 367. 
397, 402. 403 

Mughisuddin (of Bayana) Qazi, 317, 
320 

Muhammad (the Prophet) see 
Mohammad (the Prophet) 
Muhammad Allah, an Arab adven¬ 
turer, 8, 12 

Muhammad Ayaz, Kotwal of Siri, 

327 


Muhammad Bahalim, 93 
Muhammad bin Abdus Saonad, 
Khwaja, ^0 

Muhammad bin Suri, 52, 105 
Muhammad Najib, 273 
Muhammad Shah, 351 
Muhammad Shah, Sultan Abul 
Muzaffar, 248 

Muhammad, Sultan (Khan-i-Shahid) 
son of Balban, 81, 82, 149, 285, 
346, 365 

Muidul Mulk, 307, 309 
Mukxuddin Chishti, Khwaja, 80, 148, 
279 

Muizzuddin (son of Shaikh Alaud- 
din), 332, 333 

Muizzuddin Bahram Shah, 94 
Muizzuddin Ghur, 278 
Mujir Abu Raja, 273 
Multan, 7, 18, 20, 21, 25, 38, 47, 49, 
52, 61, 64, 70, 74, 90, 110, 111, 114, 
115, 116, 133, 272, 307, 328, 329 
Munj (Mujhavan), 56 
Muinjaniqs, 8, 9 

Muqbil, the naib Wazir of Gujrat, 
341 

MusaLmans, 1, 4, 8, 10, 12, 14, 15, 

24, 38, 39, 40, 44, 49, 50, 52, 53, 

57, 62, 64, 66, 67. 73, 74, 76, 77, 

78, 80, 86, 91, 93, 109, 116, 128, 
132, 134, 170, 172, 173, 177, 183, 

186, 192, 202, 203, 206, 209, 210, 

212, 213, 218, 227, 228, 231, 237, 

239, 241, 242, 245, 248, 249, 273, 

275, 278, 279, 283, 284, 291, 300, 

310, 311, 312, 315, 319, 320, 323, 

340, 363, 378, 382, 386, 389, 390, 

419, 420 

Muslim (s), 1, 3, 4, 5. 6, 24, 25, 37, 
39, 40, 44, 45, 46. 47, 50, 53, 66, 
67, 70, 72. 74, 80, 91, 95, 115, 124, 
128, 145, 146, 147, 148, 168, 169, 

170, 171, 172, 182, 183, 203, 204, 

205, 209, 211, 225, 228, 229, 232, 

235, 236, 237, 241, 277, 278, 293, 

296, 300, 310, 311, 312, 315, 316, 

317, 319, 324, 325, 330, 340, 347, 

355, 359, 365, 368, 370, 372, 379, 

382, 384, 390, 400, 424. 425, 426, 

427, 428, 429, 430 
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Muslim Asia, 36, 40, 144 
Muttra, 406. 409, 410 
Mysore, 412 

Nagaskot (Kanora), 51, 91 
Nagaur, 171 
Nagauri, 171 

Nagda, 405, 409, 410, 412 
Nagpur, 408 
Nagrahar, 90 

Nahrwala (Anhilwara), 182 
Naik, Balak Deo, 234 
Naik, Malik (a Hindu, general of 
Alauddin’s army), 331 
Naishapur, 43, 45, 81, 89 
Naldurg, 410 
Namakkal, 416 

Nandurbar (Nundarbar), 407, 410 
Narbada, 203, 226 

Narmada. 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 
410, 412 
Nasik, 7, 9 

Nasiruddin Bughra Khan (Second 
son of Balban), 322, 328, 329, 373 
Nasiruddin Chiragh, Shaikh, 280, 
281, 286, 287, 317, 345, 421, 422 
Nasiruddin Mahmud (Son of Ghi- 
yasuddin), 123, 296, 386 
Nasiruddin Qubacha, 145, 386 
Nasirul Mulk Sirajuddin, Khwaja, 
207 

Nausherwan, 202 

Nidar Bhim, 53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 59 
Nihawandi, Shahzada, 273 
Nile, 162. 293 

Nil Kanth (name of a place), 203, 
404, 407, 409 

Ninduna (Name of a place), 54 
Nirmal, 408 

Nirun (Hyderabad), 9, 11 
Nisa, 88 

Nizami, Khaliq Ahmad, 332, 392, 
431 

Nizami Shaikh (of Ganja), 93 
Nizamuddin Ahmad Bakhshi, 295 
Nizamuddin Auliya, Shaikh, 278, 
279, 280, 281, 282, 286, 288, 

310, 318, 336, 337, 346, 348, 421, 
430 

Nizamul Mulk Tusi, 95, 339, 373 
Noah, 230 


Noah’s ark, 240 
Northern Africa, 66 
Nu’man Munzir, 160 
Nur, 60 

Nuruddin Mubarak Ghaznavi, 426 
Nusrat Khatun (Nusrat Bibi), 351 
Nuzwar (canal), 131 

Ottoman Turks, 382 

Oxus, 5, 46, 60, 88, 131, 132, 134 

Pachamalais, 411 
Pacific Ocean, 40 
Paganism, 1, 3 
Paingonga, 408 
Pandarpur, 410, 412 
Pandva, 243 
Pandya Guru, 410 
Param Deo, 63 

Paras Deo Dalvi, 228, 229, 410 
Parenda, 412 

Parmar (Pramar) Hajibs, 233 
Parsu Deo, 410 
Parthians, 382 

Pera Mali (the gardener), 329 
Persdevo, 412 

Persia, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 57, 59, 60, 
66, 67, 68, 73. 74, 79, 81, 88, 89, 
92. 119, 130, 148, 177, 202, 371, 

382, 384 

Persian(s), 38, 39, 40, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 73. 79, 80, 86, 93, 94, 112, 113, 

126, 248, 272, 274, 275. 293, 295, 

300, 303, 311, 320. 323, 324, 325, 

330, 332, 367, 373, 382, 383, 

393, 394, 402, 403, 420 
Peshawar, 42, 46, 111, 113, 134, 417, 
431 

Pharaohs, 153, 154, 162 
PhilUps, C.H. (Dr.), 431 
Piray, 41 

Plato, 36, 284, 304 
Poland, 177 
Polonious, 67 

Punjab. 42. 43. 49, 50, 54, 55, 57, 
58. 59, 72, 74, 84, 87, 91, 93, 111, 
112, 134, 279, 374 

Qa-an or Khaqan, 177 
Qadr Khan, 430 
Qafial Maulana, 294. 295 
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Qahistan, 120 

Qaidu Kban (son of Khash and 
grandson of Ogtai), 169, 177 
Qara Beg Maisara, 208, 317 
Qara Khita, 130 

Qara-Khitai, 95, 109, 117, 119, 134 
Qawam-ul Mulk (Later on Khan-i- 
Jahan Maqbul), 346 
Qazi Hamid Nagauri, 430 
Qazi Shirazi, 84, 86 
Qazi Tulki, 120 

Qazi Wahiduddin Marwar-rudi, 129 
Qipchak (Southern Siberia) 119 
Qubacha (Nasiruddin), 325 
Quhhatat Tarikh, 336 
Qublai Khaqan (the great grand 
father of Chengiz), 177 
Quran, 37, 67, 78, 110, 128, 159, 232, 
283, 295, 309, 311, 318, 320, 337, 
360, 363, 389, 424, 425, 426, 427 
Quresh, 3 

Qureshi, Shuaib, 394 
Qusdar, 41 

Qustir (name of a place), 168 
Qutbuddi Aibek see Aibek Qutbud- 
din 

Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah, Shamsul 
Haq, 327 ' ‘ 

Qutbuddin Muhammad (son of 
Izzuddin Husain), 105, 106 
Qutbuddin Munawwar, Shaikh, 279, 
280, 282, 286 

Qutlugh Ipanij, 118, 328, 331, 341 

Rasi Ibn ul Hars, 2 

Radhkam, 121 

Rahib (Ram-ganga), 58, 59 

Rai Bhim Deo, 111 

Rai Bilal Deo, 228, 230, 233 

Rai Bir Pandya, 229 

Rai Chach, 6, 7, 15, 18 

Rai Clhandal Bhor’s, 56 

Rai Dahir, 8, 9, 11 

Rai Har Chandar, 21 

Rai Hardat, 55 

Rai lai C»iand, 116 

Rai Kandi, 331 

Rai Karan, 407 

Rai, Khanday. 112, 113, 115, 116 
Rai, Kola, 116 
Rai Kulachand, 55 


Rai Malik Deo of Malwa, 185, 186, 
187, 189 

Rai Pithora, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 
148 

Rai Rayan, 203 
Rai Sahasi, 7 

Rajput, 50, 51, 109, 111, 112, 114, 
115, 116, 332, 381, 387 

Rajputana, 61, 64, 148, 177, 374, 
403. 406 

Ram (King), 87, 242 
Ram Deo, 153, 190, 203, 407, 409, 
410 

Rama Deva, 227 
Ramzan (Qalandar), 62 
Rana, 17, 326 
Ranthambhor, 183, 184 
Rashid, S.A. (Prof.), 394, 431 
Rashiduddin (a great historian of 
the Mongol period), 303 
RasU, 11 

Rauzatus Safa, 401 
Ravi, 92 
Rawer, 11, 12 

Raziuddin Ibrahim, Sultan, 92 
Raziya (Sultan), 386 
Roman, 5, 7. 123, 124, 146, 379, 424 
Rome, 4, 124 
Ruknuddin, Shaikh, 337 
Ruknuddoidah Daylami, 38 
Riun (Byzantine), 355 
Rupor, 92 

Rustam, 67, 81, 211, 213, 226, 228 

Sa'di. Shaikh, 67, 70, 338, 392 

Saddhu. Shaikh, 7 

Sadruddin (ShaUch-ul Islam), 282 

Saddruddin Arif, Qazi, 379 

Safdar Malik, 332 

Sah Kash, 234, 241, 246 

Saifabad, 131 

Saifpddin Suri, 105, 106, 107, 108, 
125 

Sajistan, 127 

Sakya Sinha, 59 

Salem (a district), 413 

Salih al Wasit, 22 

Salih bin Abdur Rahman, 22 

Saman, 38 

Samana, 116, 171, 347 
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Samaoids. 38, 41, 42. 43, 45, 46, 60, 
147, 427, 428 

Samarkand, S, 43, S3, 59, 70, 88, 95, 
130, 132, 383 
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